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THE  COUNCIL  OF  FOUR:  MINUTES  OF  MEETINGS 
MAY  24  TO  JUNE  28,  1919 


Paris  Peace  Conf.  180.03401/30  CF-30 

Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Saturday,  24  May,  1919,  at  11 :15  a.  m. 


PllESENT 


U.  S.  A. 

British  Empire 

France 

Italy 


President  Wilson 

The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 
M.  Clemenceau 
M.  Orlando 


Economic  Commission 


Mr.  Baruch 
Mr.  Lamont 
Mr.  Palmer 


Sir  H.  Llewellyn  Smith  M.  Cl^mentel  M.  Crespi 

Mr.  Payne  M.  Alphand  M.  d’Amelio 

Mr.  Carter  M.  Serruys  M.  LuccioUi 

Secretaries:  Sir  Maurice  Hankey 
Count  Aldrovandi 
Interpreter:  M.  Mantoux 


1.  The  Council  had  before  them  the  draft  of  Economic  Clauses 
prepared  by  the  Economic  Commission  for  inclusion  in  the  Treaties 
of  Peace  with  Austria  and  with  Hungary  (Appen¬ 
dix). 

PEEsroENT  Wilson  said  he  understood  that  there 
was  complete  agreement  among  the  experts  as  to  the 
Clauses. 


Economic 
Articles  in  the 
Treaty  of  Peace 
With  Austria 


M.  Clemenceau  said  that  this  was  so  except  for  one  point. 

M.  Clementel  explained  that  the  Treaty  Clauses  under  discussion 
contained  the  following  provision “If  the  annulment  of  a  contract 
provided  for  in  Article  (4)  would  cause  one  of  the  parties  substantial 
prejudice,  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  provided  for  by  Section  VI 
of  Part  (X)  (Economic  Clauses)  of  the  present  Treaty  shall  be 
empowered  to  grant  to  the  prejudiced  party  compensation  calculated 
solely  on  the  capital  employed,  without  taking  account  of  the  loss  of 
profits.”  A  reserve  had  been  made  regarding  this  by  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  acquiring  territory  from  Austria-Hungary 
on  the  ground  that  no  similar  provision  appeared  in  the  Clauses 
relating  to  Alsace  Lorraine  in  the  German  Treaty.  The  British 
Delegation  had  proposed  to  solve  the  question  by  inserting  the  Clause 
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in  the  German  Treaty,  and  the  French  Delegation  were  willing  to 
accept  this  suggestion  provided  that  a  further  stipulation,  which 
was  proposed  for  the  Austrian  Treaty  but  which  did  not  appear  in 
the  German  Treaty,  was  inserted  in  the  latter,  viz.  the  stipulation 
that  all  exceptional  measures  taken  by  Austria- (Germany)  during 
the  War  with  regard  to  property  rights  and  interests  of  former 
Austro-Hungarian  (German)  nationals  should  be  annulled. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  the  question  was  whether  the  last 
mentioned  stipulation,  which  threw  an  additional  burden  on  the 
Germans,  could  now  be  inserted  in  the  German  Treaty.  The  other 
stipulation  under  discussion,  viz.  the  one  about  compensation,  would 
be  a  concession  to  the  Germans  and  we  might  perhaps  say  we  would 
put  it  into  the  Treaty  if  the  Germans  would  accept  also  the  provision 
as  to  annulment  of  exceptional  measures. 

M.  Clemenceau  pointed  out  that  the  Council  had  decided  to  make 
modifications  in  the  German  Treaty  in  favour  of  the  Germans  with 
regard  to  certain  important  questions,  and  his  opinion  was  that  it 
was  also  open  to  them  to  put  in  modifications  in  a  contrary  sense. 

President  Wilson  did  not  think  there  was  any  right  to  increase  tiie 
demands  on  Germany. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  agreed  and  added  that  he  was  not  absolutely 
convinced  about  the  annulment  stipulation  being  entirely  defensible. 

President  Wilson  thought  the  question  was  whether  the  measures 
taken  were  within  the  legal  right  of  the  Government  which  had 
taken  them  or  not.  If  they  were,  the  stipulation  to  annul  should 
not  go  into  either  Treaty.  He  asked  what  was  meant  by  “exceptional 
measures.  [”] 

Sir  H.  Llewellyn  Smith  explained  that  exceptional  measures 
meant  measures  applying  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  in 
question  and  not  to  Austrians  generally.  Such  measures  would  be 
of  a  penal  character,  but  there  was  not  sufficient  information  to  know 
whether  they  were  all  justifiable  or  not. 

M.  Clementel  said  that  there  had  been  during  the  war  a  sys¬ 
tematic  persecution  by  the  Germans  of  Alsace  Lorrainers  who  were 
known  to  sympathise  with  the  French.  Hence,  if  the  stipulation 
were  put  in  the  Austrian  Treaty  it  should  go  into  the  German  Treaty 
also. 

M.  Orlando  was  of  opinion  that  if  the  stipulation  was  agreed 
to  be  just,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  had  the  right  to  add  it 
to  the  German  Treaty,  but  even  if  this  were  decided  to  be  impossible 
the  stipulation  should  appear  in  the  Austrian  Treaty  as  there  was 
the  same  justification  for  it  in  Austria-Hungary  as  M.  Clementel  had 
described  in  Alsace  Lorraine.  As  regards  the  provision  as  to  con¬ 
tracts,  he  agreed  that  this  should  be  included  in  the  Austrian  Treaty 
and  added  to  the  German  Treaty. 
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President  Wilson  asked  who  would  decide  which  measures  were 
“exceptional”. 

M.  Alphand  said  that  so  far  as  the  measures  in  question  affected 
rights  and  property  in  the  acquired  territory,  the  acquiring  [party 
could  take  all  the  necessary  measures.  The  stipulation  under  discus¬ 
sion  was  necessary  to  secure  the  annulment  of  measures  taken  in  regard 
to  property  of  Allied  and  Associated  nationals  remaining  in  enemy 
territory, 

M.  Clemenceau  suggested  that  perhaps  both  the  stipulations  under 
discussion  might  be  omitted  from  the  Austrian  Treaty. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  thought  the  Clause  about  compensation 
should  be  retained,  but  perhaps  the  one  about  annulment  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  measures  should  be  omitted. 

M.  Clemenceau  agreed  with  this  view. 

M.  Orlando  thought  that  as  he  understood  everyone  admitted  that 
the  provision  as  to  annulment  of  exceptional  measures  was  just,  it 
ought  to  go  into  the  Austrian  Treaty.  He  agreed  that  provision 
would  have  to  be  made  for  deciding  which  measures  were  exceptional 
and  he  would  be  prepared  to  leave  this  to  the  Mixed  Arbitral 
Tribunal.  He  also  agreed  that,  so  far  as  property  and  interests  in 
acquired  territory  are  concerned,  the  stipulation  was  unnecessary  but 
he  thought  it  important  to  cover  also  the  case  of  property  and  inter¬ 
ests  in  territory  which  still  remains  part  of  enemy  countries. 

President  Wilson  said  that  he  conceived  there  would  be  many 
cases  in  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  either  the  Mixed  Arbitral 
Tribunal  or  anyone  ‘else  to  decide  whether  the  acts  in  question  were 
exceptional  and  should  be  subject  to  annulment.  He  did  not  admit 
that  the  stipulation  was  just  as  it  stood,  and  he  felt  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  secure  that  it  should  operate  justly. 

M.  Orlando  admitted  the  force  of  these  objections,  but  thought  the 
judges  could  be  relied  on  to  deal  fairly  with  the  doubtful  cases,  and 
added  that  there  were  many  clear  cases  for  which  provisions  should 
be  made. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  pressed  the  argument  that  the  Government 
which  acquires  the  territory  in  question  can  take  all  necessary  meas¬ 
ures  to  counteract  what  has  been  done  during  the  war,  and  ought 
to  be  left  free  to  do  what  it  thinks  fit.  He  did  not  think  it  prac¬ 
ticable  or  reasonable  to  try  and  provide  for  dealing  with  all  the 
action  taken  by  the  enemy  in  regard  to  Alsace-Lorrainers,  Czecho¬ 
slovakians,  etc.,  wherever  they  might  be. 

President  Wilson  agreed  with  this  view  and : — 

It  was  decided  that  the  provision  as  to  annulment  of  exceptional 
measures  should  be  omitted  from  the  Austrian  Treaty,  and  that  the 
provision  as  to  compensation  for  the  annulment  of  contracts  should 
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be  retained  in  the  Austrian  Treaty  and  should  be  offered  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans  for  inclusion  in  the  German  Treaty,  if  they  wished  it. 

2.  M.  Clementel  then  asked  the  Council  to  authorise  certain 
errata  in  the  German  Treaty  as  follows: — 

(a)  Annex  to  Articles  297  and  298,  add  at  the  end 
Errata  in  Eco-  of  paragraph  1,  the  words 

nomic  Clauses  of 

German  Treaty  “nor  to  such  of  the  above-mentioned  measures  as  have 
been  taken  by  Germany  or  the  German  authorities 
since  11th  November,  1918,  all  of  which  measures  shall  be  void”. 

M.  Clementel  explained  that  this  covered  certain  confiscatory 
measures  taken  by  the  enemy  since  the  Armistice.  It  appeared  in 
the  Economic  Clauses  proposed  for  the  Austrian  Treaty  and  ought 
to  have  been  in  the  German  Treaty  but  had  not  been  included  there. 

President  Wilson  agreed  and  said  he  understood  it  had  been  acci¬ 
dentally  omitted. 

(&)  Annex  to  Articles  297  and  298,  paragraph  14,  add  after  the 
words  “rate  of  exchange”  the  words  “of  interest”. 

M.  Clementel  explained  that  this  likewise  appeared  in  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Clauses  proposed  for  the  Austrian  Treaty  but  was  not  in  the 
German  Treaty,  and  ought  to  be  added  thereto. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  raised  the  question  whether  it  was  desirable 
to  send  the  Germans  at  this  stage  notice  of  small  alterations  of  this 
character.  He  was  not  questioning  their  desirability  but  he  thought 
as  a  matter  of  procedure  it  would  be  better  to  collect  all  these  points 
and  let  them  be  communicated  to  the  Germans  with  the  reply  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  the  German  observations  on  the 
Treaty.  To  send  notices  of  small  alterations  piece-meal  might  only 
be  irritating  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  probably  considering 
whether  they  would  sign  the  Treaty  or  not. 

President  Wilson  agreed  but  thought  that  it  would  be  well  to 
deal  with  M.  Clementel’s  suggestions  and  vote  on  them  with  a  view 
to  their  being  noted  for  communication  to  the  Germans  later. 

The  above  errata  were  therefore  approved  together  with  the  other 
two  notified  by  M.  Clementel  as  follows : — 

(c)  Article  282: — 

(i)  Modify  No.  19  as  follows: — 

“Sanitary  Convention  of  the  3rd  December,  1903  '  and  the  preceding 

'William  M.  Malloy  (ed.),  Treaties,  Conventions,  etc..  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Other  Powers,  1776-1909  (Washington,  Government 
Printing  Office,  1910),  vol.  ii,  p.  2066. 
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Conventions  signed  on  the  30th  January  1892, ^  15th  April  1893,®  3rd 
April  1894  and  the  19th  March  1897”.® 

(ii)  Insert  as  No.  26,  “Convention  of  the  12th  June,  1902  as  to  the 
protection  of  minors”.* 

The  object  of  this  erratum  was  to  include  items  which  had  been 
omitted  from  the  German  Treaty  by  an  oversight. 

(c^).  Article  286.  Omit  the  words  “the  agreement  of  14th  April, 
1891  regarding  the  suppression  of  false  indications  of  origin  of 
goods, ^  the  agreement  of  14th  April,  1891  concerning  the  interna¬ 
tional  registration  of  trade  Marks”.® 

The  inclusion  of  the  above  in  the  German  Treaty  was  an  error,  as 
Germany  was  not  a  party  to  the  agreements. 

3.  It  was  decided  that  the  Drafting  Committee 
Treaty  With  should  be  instructed  to  collect  all  errata  in  the  Ger- 

“  ^  man  Treaty  and  to  prepare  a  global  list  of  them  for 

cormnunication  later  to  the  Gennans. 


[Appendix  to  CF-30]  * 

ECONOMIC  COMMISSION 

Treaties  of  Peace  ^YitK  Austria  aud  Hvmgary 
Economic  Gl-auses 

The  Clauses  proposed  by  the  Economic  Commission  for  the  Treaties 
of  Peace  with  Austria  and  Hungary  are  based  to  a  very  large  extent 
on  the  Treaty  with  Germany,  and  the  following  statement  indicates 
which  articles  can  be  derived  from  the  corresponding  articles  in  the 
German  Treaty  by  simply  substituting  for  the  words  “Germany” 
or  “German”  the  corresponding  term  according  to  the  country  dealt 
with.  The  statement  also  gives  the  text  of  the  new  articles  or  para¬ 
graphs  proposed  for  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  of  certain  articles  or 
paragraphs  of  the  German  Treaty  in  which  alterations  are  proposed 
in  view  of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Treaties.  These  texts  are 
drafted  in  reference  to  Austria,  and  can  be  adopted  for  Hungary 
by  simply  substituting  “Hungary”  or  “Hungarian”  for  “Austria”  or 
“Austrian.” 


British  and  Foreign  State  Pagers,  vol.  lxxxiv,  p.  12. 
‘  IMd.,  vol.  Lxxxv,  p.  7. 

‘  Ibid.,  vol.  Lxxxvn,  p.  78. 

“  Ibid.,  voL  Lxxxix,  p.  159. 

°  Ibid.,  vol.  xcv,  p.  421. 

'Ibid.,  vol.  xcvi,  p.  837. 

Ubid.,  p.  839. 

'Filed  separately  under  Paris  Peace  Conf.  185.22/37. 
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Section  I. — Commercial  Relations 
Chapter  I. — Customs  Eegulations,  Duties  and  Restrictions 
Article  1. 

Same  as  Article  264  of  German  Treaty. 

Article  2. 

Same  as  Article  265  of  German  Treaty. 

Article  3. 

Same  as  Article  266  of  German  Treaty. 

Article  1^. 

Same  as  Article  267  of  German  Treaty. 

Article  6.* 

Same  as  Article  323  of  German  Treaty. 

Article  6a. 

By  way  of  exception  to  the  provisions  of  Article  5,  products  in 
transit  by  the  ports  which  before  the  war  belonged  to  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  shall,  for  a  period  of  three  yearsf  from  the  com¬ 
ing  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  enjoy  on  importation  into 
Austria  reductions  of  duty  corresponding  with  and  in  proportion  to 
those  applied  to  such  products  under  the  Austro-Hungarian  Customs 
Tariff  of  the  13th  February,  1906,  when  imported  by  such  ports. 

Article  6.  {new). 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  articles  I  to  IV,  the  Allied  and 
Associated  States  agree  that  they  will  not  invoke  those  provisions 
to  secure  the  advantage  of  any  arrangements  which  may  be  made  by 
the  Austrian  Government  with  the  Governments  of  Hungary  or 
Czecho-Slovakia  for  the  accord  of  a  special  customs  regime  to  certain 
natural  or  manufactured  products  which  both  originate  in  and  come 
from  those  countries,  and  which  shall  be  specified  in  the  arrange¬ 
ments,  provided  that  the  duration  of  these  arrangements  does  not 
exceed  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present 
Treaty.  J 


*Presumably  this  Article  will,  as  in  the  German  Treaty,  appear  in  the  Austrian 
Treaty  in  the  part  relating  to  Ports,  Waterways  and  Railways.  It  is  to  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  as  to  revision  embodied  in  Article  378  of  the  German 
Treaty.  [Footnote  in  the  original.] 

tThe  Italian  Delegation  have  made  a  reserve  regarding  the  period  of  three 
years,  and  wish  for  a  period  of  five  years.  [Footnote  in  the  original.] 

tThe  Polish  Delegation  have  made  a  reserve  regarding  this  article.  [Footnote 
in  the  original.] 
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Article  7. 

During  the  first  six  months  after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Treaty,  the  duties  imposed  by  Austria  on  imports  from  Allied 
and  Associated  States  shall  not  be  higher  than  the  most  favourable 
duties  which  were  applied  to  imports  into  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire  on  the  1st  July  1914. 

During  a  further  period  of  thirty  months  after  the  expiration  of 
the  first  six  months  this  provision  shall  continue  to  be  applied  exclu¬ 
sively  with  regard  to  the  importation  of  fruits  (fresh  and  dried) 
fresh  vegetables,  olive  oil,  eggs,  pigs  and  pork  products,  and  live  poul¬ 
try,  in  so  far  as  such  products  enjoyed  at  the  above  mentioned  date 
(1st  July  1914)  rates  conventionalised  by  Treaties  with  the  Allied  or 
Associated  States  (Corresponds  to  Article  269  of  German  Treaty). 


Chapter  II. — Shipping 


Article  P.§ 

Same  as  Article  327  of  German  Treaty. 


Article  10. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  recognise  the  flag  flown  by 
the  vessels  of  any  Contracting  Party  having  no  sea  coast,  which  are 
registered  at  some  one  specified  place  situated  in  its  territory;  such 
place  shall  serve  as  the  port  of  registry  of  such  vessels.  (Except  for 
italicised  words,  same  as  last  part  of  Article  273  of  German  Treaty.) 

Chapter  III. — Unfair  Competition 

Articles  11-12. 

Same  as  Articles  274-275  of  German  Treaty. 

Chapter  TV. — Treatment  of  Nationals  of  Allied  and  Associated 

Powers 

Articles  13-16. 

Same  as  Articles  276-279  of  German  Treaty. 

Chapter  V. — General  Articles 

Article  17. 

Same  as  Article  280  of  German  Treaty  with  the  necessary  changes 
in  the  references. 

Article  18. 

Same  as  Article  281  of  German  Treaty. 

§  Presumably  this  Article  will,  as  in  the  German  Treaty,  appear  in  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Treaty  in  the  part  relating  to  Ports,  Waterways  and  Railways.  It  is  to  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  as  to  revision  embodied  in  Article  378  of  the  German 
Treaty.  [Footnote  in  the  original.] 
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Section  II. — Treaties 

Article  19. 

Same  as  Article  282  of  German  Treaty  with  the  following 
omissions : — 

6.  Convention  of  the  31st  December,  1913,  regarding  the  unification 
of  commercial  statistics.^”  (See  Article  27  below.) 

14.  Convention  of  the  4th  February,  1898,  regarding  the  tonnage 
measurement  of  vessels  for  inland  navigation.^^  (Neither  Austria 
nor  Hungary  a  party  before  the  War.) 

15.  Convention  of  the  26th  September,  1906,  for  the  suppression  of 
the  use  of  white  phosphorus  in  the  manufacture  of  matches.^^  (See 
Article  27  below.) 

Two  Sanitary  Conventions  which  by  an  oversight  were  not  included 
in  Article  282  of  the  German  Treaty,  have  been  inserted  in  this  Article, 
as  follows : — 

16.  Sanitary  Convention  of  the  3rd  December,  1903,  and  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ones  signed  on  the  30th  January,  1892,  the  15th  April,  1893, 
the  3rd  April,  1894,  and  the  19th  March,  1897. 

The  following  addition  has  also  been  made : — 

23.  Convention  of  the  12th  June,  1902,  as  to  the  protection  of 
minors. 

Articles  W  and  ^7. 

Same  as  Articles  283  and  284  of  German  Treaty. 


Article  2^. 

The  International  Convention  of  Paris  of  the  20th  March,  1883, 
for  the  protection  of  industrial  property revised  at  Washington  on 
the  2nd  June,  1911,^^  and  the  arrangement  of  the  14th  April,  1891, 
concerning  the  international  registration  of  Trade  Marks,  will  again 
come  into  effect  as  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty 
in  so  far  as  they  are  not  affected  or  modified  by  the  exceptions  and 
restrictions  resulting  therefrom.  (Based  on  Article  286  of  German 
Treaty.) 

Articles  23  to  25. 

Same  as  Articles  129,  366,  and  287  of  the  German  Treaty. 

Article  26  {new). 

Austria  undertakes,  within  twelve  months  of  the  coming  into  force 
of  this  Treaty,  to  adhere  in  the  prescribed  form  to  the  International 

Fr.  de  Martens,  Nouveau  recueil  gCnCral  de  traitdn  (Leipzig,  1923), 
troisieme  serie,  vol.  xi,  p.  301. 

“  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  xc,  p.  303. 

“  Hid.,  vol.  xcix,  p.  986. 

“  Ibid.,  vol.  r.xxiv,  p.  44. 

Treaties,  Conventions,  etc.,  1910  1923,  vol.  in,  p  29.")3. 
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Convention  of  Berne  of  the  9th  September,  1886,  for  the  protection  of 
literary  and  artistic  works,^®  revised  at  Berlin  in  1908,^®  and  the  Act 
and  Protocol  of  the  20th  March,  1914,  relating  to  the  protection  of 
literary  and  artistic  worksd^ 

Until  its  adherence,  Austria  undertakes  to  recognise  and  protect  by 
effective  measures  and  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  said 
Convention  the  literary  and  artistic  works  of  nationals  of  the  Allied 
and  Associated  States.  In  addition,  and  irrespective  of  the  above- 
mentioned  adherence,  Austria  undertakes  to  continue  to  assure  such 
recognition  and  such  protection  to  all  the  literary  and  artistic  works 
of  the  nationals  of  each  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  States  to  an 
extent  at  least  as  great  as  upon  the  1st  July,  1914,  and  upon  the  same 
conditions. 

Article  21  {new). 

Austria  undertakes  to  adhere  to  the  Treaties,  Conventions  and 
Agreements  hereunder  enumerated,  or  to  ratify  them ; — 

1.  Convention  of  the  26th  September,  1906,  for  the  suppression  of 
the  use  of  white  phosphorus  in  the  manufacture  of  matches. 

2.  Convention  of  the  31st  December,  1913,  regarding  the  unification 
of  commercial  statistics. 

Articles  28  to  SJf.. 

Same  as  Articles  289  to  295  of  German  Treaty. 

Note. — The  following  Articles  in  the  German  Treaty  have  been 
omitted  from  the  Austrian  Treaty : — 

Article  285,  North  Sea  Fisheries 
Article  288,  Samoa. 

Section  III. — Debts 
Article  35,  and  Annex  thereto. 

Same  as  Article  296  (and  the  Annex  thereto)  of  the  German 
Treaty,  with  the  addition  to  paragraph  3  of  Article  296  of  the  words 
shown  in  italics  below : — 

“Article  296. 

“3.  Interest  which  has  accrued  during  the  war  to  a  national  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  Powers  in  respect  of  securities  issued  or  taken 
over  by  an  opposing  Power  provided  that  the  payment  of  interest  on 
such  securities  to  the  nationals  of  that  Power  or  to  neutrals  has  not 
been  suspended  during  the  War.” 


British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  lxxvii,  p.  22. 
”  Ihid.,  vol.  cn,  p.  619. 

”  Ihid.,  vol.  ovn,  p.  353. 


695921* — 46— vol.  vi - 2 
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Section  IV. — Property^  Rights  and  Interests 

Article  36. 

Same  as  Article  297  of  German  Treaty,  with  the  addition  of  the 
following  new  paragraph : — 

The  amount  of  taxes  or  imposts  on  capital,  which  have  been 
or  may  be  imposed  by  Austria  on  the  property,  rights  and  interests  in 
q^uestion,  between  the  1st  November,  1918^  and  the  date  of  the  restitu¬ 
tion  provided  for  in  the  Treaty,  shall  similarly  be  restored  to  their 
owners.” 

Article  37. 

Same  as  Article  298  of  German  Treaty. 

Annex. 

Same  as  corresponding  Annex  in  German  Treaty,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  changes : — 

(i.)  Add  at  the  end  of  paragraph  1 : — 

“nor  to  such  of  the  above-mentioned  measures  as  have  been 
taken  by  Austria  or  the  Austrian  authorities  since  the  1st  Novem¬ 
ber,  1918,  all  of  which  measures  shall  be  void.” 

(ii.)  Insert  the  italicised  words  in  paragraph  14,  so  as  to  make  it 
read  as  follows : — 

14.  The  provisions  of  Article  36  [297]^®  and  this  Annex  relating 
to  property,  rights  and  interests  in  an  enemy  country,  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  liquidation  thereof,  apply  to  debts,  credits  and 
accounts.  Section  III  regulating  only  the  method  of  payment. 

In  the  settlement  of  matters  provided  for  in  Article  36  [297] 
between  Austria  and  the  Allied  or  Associated  States,  their  col¬ 
onies  or  protectorates,  or  any  one  of  the  British  Dominions  or 
India,  in  respect  of  any  of  which  a  declaration  shall  not  have 
been  made  that  they  adopt  Section  III,  and  between  their  respec¬ 
tive  nationals,  the  provisions  of  Section  111  respecting  the  cur¬ 
rency  in  which  payment  is  to  be  made,  and  the  rate  of  exchange 
and  interest  shall  apply  unless  the  Government  of  the  Allied  or 
Associated  Power  concerned  shall  within  six  months  of  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  notify  Austria  that  one 
or  more  of  the  said  provisions  are  not  to  be  applied. 

Section  V. — Contracts,  Prescriptio-ns,  Judgrrients 

Same  as  Section  V  of  German  Treaty. 

Section  VI. — Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal 

Same  as  Section  VI  of  German  Treaty. 


“  Brackets  here  and  elsewhere  in  this  document  appear  in  the  original. 
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Section  VII. — Industrial  Pro'perty 

Same  as  Section  VII  of  German  Treaty. 

Add  after  Section  VII  the  following  new  Section. 

Section  VII(Z>is). — Special  Provisions  Relating  to  the  Property^ 

Rights  and  Interests  of  Austro-Hungarian  Nationals  Who^  Tinder 

the  Present  Treaty^  Acquire  the  Nationality  of  an  Allied  or  Asso¬ 
ciated  Power 

1.  Individuals  and  juridical  persons  previously  nationals  of  the 
former  Dual  Monarchy  of  Austria-Hungary,  including  Bosnia- 
Herzegovinians,  who  acquire  ipso  facto  under  the  present  Treaty, 
the  nationality  of  an  Allied  or  Associated  Power,  are  designated  in 
the  provisions  which  follow  by  the  expression  “former  Austro- 
Hungarian  nationals.”  The  expression  “Austrian  nationals”  desig¬ 
nates  those  of  the  same  classes  of  persons  who  retain  Austrian 
nationality. 

2.  The  Austrian  Government  shall  without  delay  restore  to  former 
Austro-Hungarian  nationals  their  property,  rights  and  interests  situ¬ 
ated  in  Austrian  territory.  The  said  property,  rights  and  interests 
shall  be  restored  free  of  any  charge  or  tax  established  or  increased 
since  the  1st  November,  1918. 

Legacies,  donations  and  funds  given  or  established  in  the  former 
Dual  Monarchy  for  the  benefit  of  former  Austro-Hungarian  na¬ 
tionals,  shall  be  placed  by  Austria,  so  far  as  the  funds  in  question  are 
in  her  territory,  at  the  disposition  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  Power 
of  which  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  nationals  in  question  are  now 
nationals,  in  the  condition  in  which  these  funds  were  on  the  28th 
July,  1914,  taking  account  of  payments  properly  made  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Trust. 

All  exceptional  measures  taken  by  Austria  during  the  war  with 
regard  to  the  property,  rights  and  interests  of  former  Austro- 
Hungarian  nationals  are  annulled. 

3.  Each  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  reserves  the 
right  to  retain  and  liquidate  in  accordance  with  Article  36  [297] 
and  the  Annex  to  Section  IV,  Part  [X]  (Economic  Clauses)  of  the 
present  Treaty,  the  property,  rights  and  interests  which  Austrian 
nationals  or  companies  controlled  by  them,  possessed  on  the  1st  No¬ 
vember,  1918,  in  the  Austrian  territories  ceded  to  the  Allied  or  Asso¬ 
ciated  Government  in  question  by  the  present  Treaty. 

Austria  will  compensate  its  nationals  who  may  have  been  dispos¬ 
sessed  by  the  aforesaid  liquidations. 
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The  proceeds  of  these  liquidations  shall  be  applied  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Sections  III  and  IV  of  Part  [X]  (Economic 
Clauses)  of  the  present  Treaty. 

Those  Austrian  nationals  who,  without  acquiring  the  nationality  of 
an  Allied  or  Associated  Power  to  whom  territory  is  ceded  by  Aus¬ 
tria  in  accordance  with  the  present  Treaty,  shall  receive  permission 
to  reside  in  the  territories  in  question  shall  not  be  subjected  to  the 
provisions  of  the  present  Article. 

4.  All  contracts  between  former  Austro-Hungarian  nationals  on 
the  one  part  and  the  Governments  of  the  former  Dual  Monarchy 
of  Austria,  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  or  Austrian  nationals  of  the 
other  part,  which  were  made  before  the  1st  November,  1918,  and 
which  were  in  force  at  that  date,  shall  be  maintained. 

Nevertheless,  any  contract  of  which  the  Government  of  the  Allied 
or  Associated  Power  whose  nationality  the  former  Austro-Hungarian 
subject  who  is  a  party  to  the  contract  has  acquired  shall  notify  the 
cancellation  to  Austria  within  a  period  of  six  months  from  the  date 
of  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  shall  be  annulled,  except 
in  respect  of  any  debt  or  other  pecuniary  obligation  arising  out  of 
any  act  done  or  money  paid  thereunder. 

The  cancellation  above  referred  to  shall  not  be  made  in  any  case 
where  the  Austrian  subject  who  is  a  party  to  the  contract  shall  have 
received  permission  to  reside  in  the  territory  ceded  to  the  Allied  or 
Associated  Power  concerned. 

5.  If  the  annulment  provided  for  in  Article  (4)  would  cause  one 
of  the  parties  substantial  prejudice,  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal 
provided  for  by  Section  VI  of  Part  [X]  (Economic  Clauses)  of 
the  present  Treaty  shall  be  empowered  to  grant  to  the  prejudiced 
party  compensation  calculated  solely  on  the  capital  employed,  with¬ 
out  taking  account  of  the  loss  of  profits.  || 

6.  With  regard  to  prescriptions,  limitations,  and  forfeitures  in  the 
territories  detached  from  Austria,  the  provisions  of  Articles  39  and  40 
[300  and  301]  of  Section  V  of  Part  [X]  (Economic  Clauses)  shall  be 
applied  with  substitution  for  the  expression  “outbreak  of  war”  of 
the  expression  “date,  which  shall  be  fixed  by  administrative  decision 
of  each  Allied  or  Associated  Power,  at  which  relations  between  the 
parties  became  impossible  in  fact  or  in  law,”  and  for  the  expression 
“duration  of  the  war”  of  the  expression  “period  between  the  date 
above  indicated  and  that  of  the  coming  in  force  of  the  present 
Treaty.” 

7.  Austria  undertakes  to  recognise,  so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  any 
agreement  or  convention  which  has  been  or  shall  be  made  between 

II  The  Italian,  Polish,  Roumanian,  Serbian  and  Czecho-Slovak  Delegationa 
made  formal  reserves  in  regard  to  this  Article.  [Footnote  in  the  original.j 
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the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  nationals  of  these  Powers  interested 
in  companies  or  associations  constituted  according  to  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  laws,  which  exercise  any  activities  whatever  in  the  terri¬ 
tories  detached  from  the  foi-mer  Dual  Monarchy.  She  undertakes 
to  facilitate  all  measures  of  transfer,  to  restore  all  documents  or 
securities,  to  furnish  all  information,  and  generally  to  accomplish 
all  acts  or  formalities  appertaining  to  the  said  agreements  or  con¬ 
ventions. 

8.  The  settlement  of  questions  relating  to  debts  contracted  before 
the  date  mentioned  below  between  Austria  or  Austro-Hungarian 
nationals  resident  in  Austria  on  the  one  part  and  former  Austro- 
Hungarian  nationals  resident  in  the  ceded  territories  on  the  other 
part  shall  be  effected  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article 
35  [296]  and  the  Annex  thereto,  the  expression  “before  the  war” 
being  replaced  by  the  expression  “before  the  date,  which  shall  lie 
fixed  by  administrative  decision  of  each  Allied  or  Associated  Power, 
at  which  relations  between  the  parties  became  impossible  in  fact  or 
in  law.” 

PROPOSALS  RELATING  TO  THE  ABOVE  SECTION  REFERRED  TO  OTHER 
COMMISSIONS  FOR  EXAMINATION 

1.  To  add  to  paragraph  1  of  Article  2  the  following : — 

“Cash  assets  shall  be  repaid  in  money  which  is  legal  tender  in 
Austria  at  the  time  of  repayment.” 

Referred  to  the  Financial  Commission  with  a  favourable  recom¬ 
mendation. 

2.  To  add  the  following  new  paragraph : — 

“9.  Austria  undertakes  to  recognise  the  value  and  redeemability  of 
the  notes,  securities,  or  monies  which  may  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  or  their  nationals,  notwithstanding 
any  stamping  or  other  measures  prescribed  by  Austria  with  regard 
to  the  said  notes,  securities,  or  monies.” 

Referred  to  the  Financial  Commission  with  a  favourable  recom¬ 
mendation. 

3.  The  question  of  the  rate  of  exchange  applicable  in  regard  to  para¬ 
graph  8  was  also  referred  to  the  Financial  Commission. 

4.  To  add  to  Article  2  the  following : — 

“In  any  case  in  which  the  property,  rights,  and  interests  cannot  be 
restored  within  a  period  of  one  month,  Austria  and  Hungary  shall  be 
jointly  responsible  for  the  amount  of  the  compensation  which  they 
shall  pay  within  a  period  of  not  more  than  three  months  from  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  to  the  owner  thus  prejudiced.” 
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This  proposal  of  the  Yugo-Slav  Delegation  was  not  accepted  by  the 
Sub-Commission.  The  draft  was  referred  to  the  Reparation  Com¬ 
mission  for  any  necessary  action. 

Section  VIII. — Social  and  State  Imurance  in  Ceded  Territory 
Same  as  Section  VIII  of  German  Treaty. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the 
Place  des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Saturday,  May  24, 1919,  at  4  p.  m. 


Present 


Policy  Towards 
Russia 


United  States  of  America  British  Empire 

Presidont  W  ilson.  The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  Goorge,  M,  P. 

Feance  Italy  Japan 

M.  Cleinenceau.  M.  Orlando.  Viscount  Chinda. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B.  "I 

Count  Aldrovandi.  \secretaries. 

M.  Saburi.  J 

Prof.  P.  J.  Mantoux — Interpreter. 

1.  The  Council  had  under  consideration  a  draft  despatch  for  Ad¬ 
miral  Koltchak  prepared  by  Mr,  Philip  Kerr  at  the 
request  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 
(Appendix  I.) 

President  Wilson  explained  to  Viscount  Chinda  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  had  felt  some  misgivings  lest  Admiral  Koltchak  might 
be  under  reactionary  influences  which  might  result  in  a  reversal  of 
the  popular  revolution  in  Russia.  They  also  feared  a  Military 
Dictatorship  based  on  reactionary  principles,  which  would  not  be 
popular  in  Russia  and  might  lead  to  further  bloodshed  and  revolu¬ 
tion.  This  despatch  had  been  prepared  for  consideration  in  order 
to  lay  down  ^  the  conditions  of  support  for  Admiral  Koltchak  and 
the  groups  working  with  him  at  Archangel  and  in  South  Russia. 
Should  Admiral  Koltchak  accept  the  conditions,  he  would  continue 
to  receive  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  Principal  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers,  otherwise  he  would  not.  The  substance  of  the 
document  was  contained  in  the  six  conditions  laid  down  in  the  last 
half. 

Viscount  Chinda  said  that  he  had  only  received  the  document  a 
short  time  before  leaving  the  Embassy,  and  consequently  had  not 
been  able  to  study  it  in  detail.  Unfortunately,  Baron  Makino  was 
on  a  visit  to  the  devastated  regions,  and  would  not  be  back  until 
the  following  day.  He  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  he  could 
be  allowed  time  to  discuss  the  despatch  with  his  colleagues  before 

*  The  text  from  this  point  through  the  paragraph  beginning  “M.  Clemenceau” 
on  page  18  is  that  of  a  version  revised  in  a  few  passages,  issued  on  May  28,  1919. 
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giving  a  final  reply.  Nevertheless,  speaking  personally,  he  felt  that 
in  all  probability  his  Government  would  be  prepared  to  associate 
themselves  in  this  despatch.  His  reason  for  this  belief  was  a  despatch 
which  had  recently  been  addressed  by  his  Government  to  the  Jap¬ 
anese  Ambassadors  in  Washington,  London,  Paris  and  Rome,  which 
he  proceeded  to  read  not  as  a  proposal,  but  only  as  a  matter  of  infor¬ 
mation.  The  gist  of  tliis  despatch  was  somewhat  as  follows;  More 
than  six  months  have  elapsed  since  the  provisional  Government  under 
Admiral  Koltchak  was  organised  at  Omsk  to  restore  order  in 
Siberia.  It  has  so  far  accomplished  its  extremely  difficult  task  with 
admirable  tact  and  determination.  Its  position  had  lately  been 
strengthened  by  its  recognition  by  other  anti-Bolshevist  groups  in 
Russia  as  the  central  organisation  in  Russia.  Having  regard  to 
the  general  desire  to  see  the  restoration  of  an  orderly  and  efficient 
Government  in  Russia,  and  believing  that  official  recognition  will 
materially  conduce  to  this  end,  the  Japanese  Government  feels  that 
the  time  has  come  for  a  provisional  recognition  to  be  accorded,  on 
condition  of  a  promise  by  the  Omsk  Government  to  safeguard  the 
legitimate  interests  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  and  that 
it  will  assume  responsibility  for  the  debts  and  financial  obligations 
of  the  former  Russian  Government. 

The  message  concluded  with  an  instruction  to  bring  this  declara¬ 
tion  to  the  notice  of  the  Governments  to  which  the  Ambassadors 
were  respectively  accredited,  and  to  suggest  to  them  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  might  conveniently  be  discussed  among  their  delegates  at  Paris. 
On  concluding  the  reading  of  this  despatch  Viscount  Chinda  re¬ 
marked  that  the  policy  in  the  draft  despatch  which  had  been  handed 
to  him  seemed  to  be  a  preliminary  step  towards  the  policy  proposed 
by  the  Japanese  Government.  This  was  the  reason  for  his  confidence 
that  the  Japanese  Government  would  accept  it.  Nevertheless,  he 
would  like  to  discuss  the  matter  with  his  colleagues. 

One  point  of  detail  in  the  despatch  to  which  he  wished  to  draw 
attention  was  the  following  statement; — 

“Finally,  that  they  abide  by  the  declaration  made  by  Admiral 
Koltchak  on  November  27th,  1918,  in  regard  to  Russia’s  national 
debts.” 

He  asked  what  the  declaration  was  to  which  this  referred. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  had  sent  for  the  document  containing  the 
declaration,  read  the  following; — 

“Telegram  from  M.  Klioutchnikoff  to  the  Ambassador  in  Paris : 

o 

November  27th,  1918. 

Please  communicate  the  following  to  the  Government  to  which  you 
are  accredited; — 


*'*  Y.  V.  Klyuclinikov,  Acting  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Kolchak  government,  Omsk. 
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“The  Russian  Government  at  the  head  of  which  stands  Ad¬ 
miral  Koltchak  remembering  that  Russia  always  kept  all  her  obli¬ 
gations  towards  her  own  people  as  well  as  other  nations  to  which 
it  was  bound  by  conventions,  presumes  it  necessary  to  announce  in  a 
special  declaration  that  it  accepts  all  obligations  incumbing  [sic} 
to  the  Treasury  and  will  fulfil  them  in  due  time  when  Russia’s 
unity  will  be  again  achieved.  These  obligations  are  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Payments  of  interests,  redemption  of  inner  State  debts, 
payments  for  contracts,  wages,  pensions  and  other  payments  due 
by  law,  and  other  conventions.  The  Government  declares  at 
the  same  time  all  financial  acts  promoted  by  the  Soviet  Powers 
as  null  and  void,  being  acts  edicted  by  mutineers.” 

(Sir  Maurice  Hankey  undertook  to  send  a  copy  to  Viscount 
Chinda.) 

Viscount  Chinda  supposed  that  the  responsibility  for  sending 
supplies  to  Russia  would  be  divided  between  the  various  Govern¬ 
ments  according  to  their  respective  capacity. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  up  to  now  Great  Britain  had  sup¬ 
plied  the  great  bulk  of  the  war  material.  He  would  be  very  glad 
to  adopt  Viscount  Chinda’s  proposal,  as  then  the  United  States  of 
America  would  have  to  supply  the  greater  part. 

Viscount  Chinda  said  that  he  had  only  mentioned  it  because  of 
the  limited  resources  of  Japan  for  such  supplies. 

President  Wilson  said  that  this  was  a  matter  for  Congress.  He 
hoped,  however,  he  might  induce  Congress  to  take  a  share  when  the 
whole  matter  was  explained  to  them. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  substantially  the  conditions  in  this 
despatch  had  been  read  to  the  British  Trades  Unionists,  who  had 
been  satisfied  on  the  whole. 

Viscount  Chinda  then  drew  attention  to  the  following  passage 
in  the  despatch: — 

“They  are  therefore  disposed  to  assist  the  Government  of  Admiral 
Koltchak  and  his  Associates  with  munitions,  supplies,  food,  and  the 
help  of  such  as  may  volunteer  for  their  service,  to  establish  them¬ 
selves  as  the  Government  of  All  Russia.”  etc. 

He  thought  that  Japan,  having  a  standing  army,  might  find  it  dif¬ 
ficult  strictly  to  conform  to  the  letter  of  this  proposal. 

President  Wilson  said  he  did  not  understand  this  phrase  to  mean 
Government  help.  It  had  not  been  in  contemplation  to  send  formed 
troops.  His  interpretation  of  the  words  was  that  it  meant  such 
individuals  as  might  volunteer. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  the  phrase  had  been  inserted  to  meet  the 
case  of  Great  Britain.  There  was  a  very  strong  feeling  against  send¬ 
ing  forces  to  Russia,  and  it  was  necessary  to  give  guarantees  to  the 
soldiers  that  they  would  not  be  sent.  Nevertheless,  a  good  many  men 
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in  the  British  Army  had  volunteered  to  go  to  Russia  to  take  part  in 
the  operations;  indeed,  sufficient  numbers  had  volunteered  to  supply 
the  Archangel  force.  That  was  the  reason  for  this  provision. 

Viscount  Chinda  said  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  Japanese 
Government  to  undertake  their  help  in  that  sense.  There  were  tech¬ 
nical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  employing  Japanese  forces  as  volunteers. 
They  could  only  send  regular  troops. 

President  Wilson  said  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  interpretation  showed 
that  he  had  not  read  it  aright.  He  understood  it  had  been  agreed 
that  the  Allied  and  Associated  forces  should  be  withdrawn  from 
Archangel. 

Mr.  Llotd  George  said  that  the  difficulty  in  withdrawing  the  men 
who  had  volunteered  from  England  was  that  they  were  mostly  men  in 
technical  services,  such  as  artillery  and  aircraft,  who  could  not  well 
be  spared.  If  they  were  withdrawn,  it  would  place  both  the  Arch¬ 
angel  forces  and  Denekin  in  great  difficulties. 

Viscount  Chinda  said  that  the  Japanese  forces  in  Siberia  were 
regulars,  and  they  could  not  be  converted  into  volunteers. 

President  Wilson  said  that  the  answer  was  that  the  United  States 
and  Japanese  troops  who  were  in  the  rearward  services  were  not  af¬ 
fected.  This  phrase  only  concerned  the  troops  taking  part  in  regular 
operations.  The  United  States  and  Japanese  forces  weie  on  the  lines 
of  communications.  He  suggested  that  the  difficulty  should  be  met 
by  the  substitution  of  some  such  words  as  the  following : — 

“Such  other  help  as  may  prove  feasible.” 

Mr.  Llotd  George  said  that  he  thought  the  phrase  had  better  be 
left  out  rather  than  amended. 

(It  was  agreed  that  the  words :  “and  the  help  of  such  as  may  volun¬ 
teer  for  their  service”,  should  be  omitted.) 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  he  learnt  that  the  Japanese  had  fur¬ 
nished  a  considerable  amount  of  munitions  to  Admiral  Koltchak,  but 
he  could  not  specify  the  exact  amount. 

Mr.  Llott)  George  said  that  on  the  whole  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  omit  the  following  words  from  the  second  paragraph  of 
the  letter: — 

“The  total  cost  of  which  exceeds  £100,000,000.” 

(It  was  agreed  to  omit  the  above  words,  and  to  substitute  the 
following : 

“at  a  very  considerable  cost”.) 

Conchmon: 

(It  was  agreed  that  the  draft  despatch  should  be  provisionally 
approved,  subject  to  the  above  corrections,  but  that  no  action  should 
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The  Military 
Sitaation  in 
Siberia 


be  taken  until  it  had  received  the  formal  approval  of  the  Japanese 
Delegation. 

Viscount  Chinda  undertook  to  notify  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  if  the 
despatch  was  approved,  and  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed 
in  that  event  to  submit  a  copy  for  signature  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Five  Powers,  after  which  it  would  be  dispatched  in  their 
name  to  Admiral  Koltchak  by  M.  Clemenceau.) 

2.  (Colonel  Kisch  *  was  introduced.) 

Colonel  Kisch  gave  a  description  with  a  map  of  the  military 
situation  in  Siberia.  He  explained  that  Admiral  Koltchak’s  main 
operations  were  on  his  northern  wing  with  the  imme¬ 
diate  object  of  effecting  a  junction  at  Kotlas  with 
the  forces  based  on  Archangel.  His  subsequent  ob¬ 
jective  would  be  Viatka.  The  Bolshevists  had  been  forced  back  in  this 
district,  and,  in  order  to  meet  the  menace,  had  withdrawn  20,000 
men  from  opposite  the  forces  at  Archangel.  With  these  reinforce¬ 
ments  they  would  be  able  to  oppose  Koltchak’s  36,000  men  on  his 
northern  wing  with  about  double  strength,  though  the  morale  of  the 
Bolshevist  troops,  who  had  been  severely  handled,  was  low.  The 
Bolshevists  had  countered  this  attack  by  Admiral  Koltchak  by  a 
counter-attack  against  his  southern  wing,  where  they  had  made  a 
total  advance  in  the  region  of  Samara,  which  had  been  threatened 
by  Koltchak,  of  some  60  miles.  Denekin  was  creating  a  diversion 
to  check  this  counter-attack  by  an  advance  towards  Tzaritzin,  and 
Admiral  Koltchak  was  putting  in  his  last  reserves  to  check  this 
Bolshevist  advance,  and  meanwhile  was  pressing  on  in  the  north. 
On  the  west  the  Esthonians  had  made  a  considerable  advance,  and, 
if  aided  by  a  rising  in  Petrograd,  might  even  hope  to  capture  that 
city.  The  inhabitants  in  the  districts  recently  over-run  by  Admiral 
Koltchak  had  received  him  favourably.  In  the  northern  part  of 
Russia  there  was  close  affinity  between  the  population  west  of  the 
Urals  and  the  Siberian  population,  but  before  long  Koltchak,  if  he 
continued  his  successes,  would  be  entering  the  really  Bolshevist 
regions  of  Russia. 

(Colonel  Kisch  then  withdrew.) 

3.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  if  a  satisfactory  answer  was  received 
from  Koltchak,  the  following  decisions  would  have  to  be  taken; — 

(1)  Whether  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
The  Next  stag^e  should  confine  themselves  to  rendering  him  assistance. 
ID  ussian  o  icy  Whether  they  should  recognise  the  Omsk  Gov¬ 

ernment  as  the  (jovernment  for  the  area  occupied  by  Koltchak’s 
troops. 


’  Lt.  Col.  F.  H.  Kisch,  British  technical  expert  on  military  questions  concerning 
Russia,  China  and  Japan. 
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(3)  Whether  the  Omsk  Government  should  be  recognised  as  rep¬ 
resenting  the  whole  of  Russia. 


President  Wilson  said  that  he  hoped,  before  Koltchak’s  reply 
was  received,  to  have  Mr.  Morris’s  ®  report. 

Mr.  Llotd  George  suggested  that  someone  ought  to  be  sent  to  see 
Denekin. 

4.  Sir  Maurice  Hanket  said  he  had  received  a  letter  from  M. 
Berthelot,  stating  that  the  Committee  on  New  States  would  be  glad 
if  a  Japanese  representative  could  be  added.  This 
Committee  on  New  would  be  more  especially  important  when  commercial 

States.  Addition  ^  .  . 

of  Japanese  matters  Were  under  consideration. 

Representative 

Viscount  Chinda  said  he  would  be  glad  to  arrange 


for  a  Japanese  representative. 

(It  was  agreed  that  a  Japanese  representative  should  be  added 
to  the  Committee.) 

5.  President  Wilson  read  a  letter  addressed  to  Sir  Maurice  Hankey 
by  Sir  Esme  Howard  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  on  Baltic 

Affairs.  (Appendix  II.) 

(It  was  agreed  that  the  Commission  on  Baltic 
Affairs  should  be  authorised  to  examine  the  future 
relations  of  all  the  Baltic  States  to  Russia,  and  to 
submit  recommendations  thereon.) 

6.  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  drew  attention  to  the  following  reference 
from  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  at  their  meeting  on  the  23rd 

May,  1919  (I.  C.  190,  Minute  4  ^) 


Commission  on 
Baltic  Affairs  To 
Examine  the  Future 
Relations  of  the 
Baltic  States  to 
Russia 


S'the'Baitk;"  “The  Articles  1-3,  5-6,  of  the  Committee’s  Report 

Provinces  Were  accepted.®  Paragraph  4  and  the  question  for¬ 

mulated  by  Mr.  Balfour  regarding  the  advance  on 
Petrograd,  together  with  the  7th  Article  proposed  by  Mr.  Lansing, 
were  referred  to  the  Council  of  Heads  of  Governments. 

Mr.  Lansing  made  a  reservation  to  the  effect  that  Article  7  as 
proposed  by  him  would  fulfil  all  the  necessary  purposes  and  render 
Mr.  Balfour’s  suggestion  unnecessary.” 


(After  the  proces-verbal  and  the  various  documents  referred  to 
in  the  above  conclusion  had  been  consulted,  it  was  agreed  to  adjourn 
the  subject  for  discussion  with  the  Foreign  Ministers.) 

7.  (The  following  resolution,  submitted  by  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  was 
accepted : — 

*  Boland  S.  Morris,  American  Ambassador  to  Japan,  on  special  mission  in  Siberia. 

*  FM-19,  vol.  IV,  pp.  752,  757. 

'  For  text  of  the  report,  see  appendix  C  to  FM-19,  iMd.,  p.  762. 
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It  is  agreed : — 

1-  That  the  Economic  Commission  shall  be  asked 
B!?fJria*^Re‘fer.  immediately  to  prepare,  for  consideration  by  the 

F"nrndai®a“ep’a.  Couiicil  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Pow- 
rafion  Commission  Cl’S,  Articles  for  insertion  in  the  Treaty  with  Bulgaria. 
Repr^sentetives  .  That  the  Financial  Commission  shall  be  asked 
1®*'  I’l***  immediately  to  prepare,  for  consideration  by  the 

Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Pow¬ 
ers,  Articles  for  insertion  in  the  Treaty  with  Bulgaria. 

3.  That  the  Reparation  Commission  shall  be  asked  immediately  to 
prepare,  for  consideration  by  the  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers,  Articles  for  insertion  in  the  Treaty  with 
Bulgaria. 

4.  That  the  Military  Representatives  of  the  Supreme  War  Council 
at  Versailles,  with  whom  shall  be  associated  Naval  and  Aerial  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  shall 
be  asked  to  prepare,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Council  of  the 
Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  Military,  Naval  and  Air 
Clauses  for  insertion  in  the  Treaty  with  Bulgaria.) 


(Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  communicate  these  de¬ 
cisions  to  the  Secretary-General  for  the  necessary  action.) 

Application  of  8.  M.  Clemenceau  reported  that  M.  Venizelos  had 

Be  He^rd applied  to  be  heard  on  the  subject  of  the  frontiers 
of  the  territory  to  be  allotted  to  Greece. 

9.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  29,  Minute  6,«  the  instructions  to  the 
Drafting  Committee  in  regard  to  the  alterations  in  Articles  102  and 
104  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany  were  ini¬ 
tialled  by  the  four  Heads  of  Governments. 

(Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  forward 
the  initialled  copy  to  the  Drafting  Committee.) 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  24  May,  1919. 


Dantzig.  Draft¬ 
ing:  Error  in 
Articles  102  and 
104  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  With 
Germany 


Appendix  I 

Draft  Despatch  to  Admiral  Koltchak 

(Prepared  by  Mr.  Philip  Kerr  for  con.sideration  at  the  request  of  the 
Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  23rd  May,  1919.) 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  feel  that  the  time  has  come 
when  it  is  necessary  for  them  once  more  to  make  clear  the  policy 
they  propose  to  pursue  in  regard  to  Russia. 

It  has  always  been  a  cardinal  axiom  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  to  avoid  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Russia.  Their 
original  intervention  was  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  assisting  those 


®  Vol.  V,  p.  913. 
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elements  in  Russia  which  wanted  to  continue  the  struggle  against 
German  autocracy  and  to  free  their  country  from  German  rule,  and 
in  order  to  rescue  the  Czecho-Slovaks  from  the  danger  of  annihilation 
at  the  hands  of  the  Bolshevik  forces.  Since  the  signature  of  the 
Armistice  on  November  11th,  1918  ^  they  have  kept  forces  in  various 
parts  of  Russia.  Munitions  and  supplies  have  been  sent  to  assist 
those  associated  with  them,  the  total  cost  of  which  exceeds  £100,000,- 
000.  No  sooner,  however,  did  the  Peace  Conference  assemble  than 
they  endeavoured  to  bring  peace  and  order  to  Russia  by  inviting 
representatives  of  all  the  warring  Governments  within  Russia  to  meet 
them  in  the  hope  that  they  might  be  able  to  arrange  a  permanent 
solution  of  Russian  problems.  This  proposal  and  a  later  offer  to 
relieve  the  distress  among  the  suffering  millions  of  Russia  broke  down 
through  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  accept  the  funda¬ 
mental  condition  of  suspending  hostilities  while  negotiations  or  the 
work  of  relief  was  proceeding.  They  are  now  being  pressed  to  with¬ 
draw  their  troops  and  to  incur  no  further  expense  in  Russia  on  the 
ground  that  continued  intervention  shows  no  prospect  of  producing 
an  early  settlement.  They  are  prepared,  however,  to  continue  their 
assistance  on  the  lines  laid  down  below,  provided  they  are  satisfied 
that  it  will  really  help  the  Russian  people  to  liberty,  self-government, 
and  peace. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  now  wish  to  declare  for¬ 
mally  that  the  object  of  their  policy  is  to  restore  peace  within  Russia 
by  enabling  the  Russian  people  to  resume  control  of  their  own  affairs 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  freely  elected  Constituent  Assembly 
and  to  restore  peace  along  its  frontiers  by  arranging  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  disputes  in  regard  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Russian  state 
and  its  relations  with  its  neighbours  through  the  peaceful  arbitration 
of  the  League  of  Nations. 

They  are  convinced  by  their  experiences  of  the  last  year  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  attain  these  ends  by  dealings  with  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Moscow.  They  are  therefore  disposed  to  assist  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Admiral  Koltchak  and  his  Associates  with  munitions,  sup¬ 
plies,  food,  and  the  help  of  such  as  may  volunteer  for  their  service, 
to  establish  themselves  as  the  government  of  All  Russia,  provided 
they  receive  from  them  definite  guarantees  that  their  policy  has  the 
same  object  in  view  as  that  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 
With  this  object  they  would  ask  Admiral  Koltchak  and  his  Associates 
whether  they  will  agree  to  the  following  as  the  conditions  upon  which 
they  accept  continued  assistance  from  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers. 

In  the  first  place,  that,  as  soon  as  they  reach  Moscow  they  will 
summon  a  Constituent  Assembly  elected  by  a  free,  secret  and  demo- 
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cratic  franchise  as  the  Supreme  Legislature  for  Russia  to  which  the 
Government  of  Russia  must  be  responsible,  or  if  at  that  time  order 
is  not  sufficiently  restored  they  will  summon  the  Constituent  Assembly 
elected  in  1917  to  sit  until  such  time  as  new  elections  are  possible. 

Secondly,  that  throughout  the  areas  which  they  at  present  control 
they  will  permit  free  elections  in  the  normal  course  for  all  local  and 
legally  constituted  assemblies  such  as  municipalities.  Zemstvos,  etc. 

Thirdly,  they  will  countenance  no  attempt  to  revive  the  special 
privileges  of  any  class  or  order  in  Russia.  The  Allied  and  Associ¬ 
ated  Powers  have  noted  with  satisfaction  the  solemn  declarations 
made  by  Admiral  Koltchak  and  his  associates  that  they  have  no 
intention  of  restoring  the  former  land  system.  They  feel  that  the 
principles  to  be  followed  in  the  solution  of  this  and  other  internal 
questions  must  be  left  to  the  free  decision  of  the  Russian  Constituent 
Assembly ;  but  they  wish  to  be  assured  that  those  whom  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  assist  stand  for  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  of  all  Russian 
citizens  and  will  make  no  attempt  to  reintroduce  the  regime  which 
the  revolution  has  destroyed. 

Fourthly,  that  the  independence  of  Finland  and  Poland  be  recog¬ 
nised,  and  that  in  the  event  of  the  frontiers  and  other  relations  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  these  countries  not  being  settled  by  agreement, 
they  will  be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Fifthly,  that  if  a  solution  of  the  relations  between  Esthonia,  Latvia. 
Lithuania  and  the  Caucasian  and  Transcaspian  territories  and  Russia 
is  not  speedily  reached  by  agreement  the  settlement  will  be  made  in 
consultation  and  co-operation  with  the  League  of  Nations,  and  that 
until  such  settlement  is  made  the  Government  of  Russia  agrees  to 
recognise  these  territories  as  autonomous  and  to  confirm  the  relations 
which  may  exist  between  these  de  facto  Governments  and  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Governments. 

Sixthly,  that  as  soon  as  a  government  for  Russia  has  been  consti¬ 
tuted  on  a  democratic  basis,  Russia  should  join  the  League  of  Nations 
and  co-operate  with  the  other  members  in  the  limitation  of  arma¬ 
ments  and  of  military  organisation  throughout  the  world. 

Finally,  that  they  abide  by  the  declaration  made  by  Admiral  Kolt¬ 
chak  on  November  27th,  1918,  in  regard  to  Russia’s  national  debts.® 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  will  be  glad  to  learn  as  soon  as 
possible  whether  the  Government  of  Admiral  Koltchak  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  are  prepared  to  accept  these  conditions,  and  also  whether  in 
the  event  of  acceptance  they  will  undertake  to  form  a  single  govern¬ 
ment  and  army  command  as  soon  as  the  military  situation  makes  it 
possible. 


Appendix  II  to  CF-31 

[Sir  Esme  Howard  to  Sir  Maurice  Hanlcey'] 

May  24,  1919. 

Dear  Hanket:  The  Commission  on  Baltic  Affairs,  which  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  accordance  with  your  letter  to  M.  Dutasta  of  the  28th 
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April,  has  had  several  meetings,  and  begun  the  examination  of 
Baltic  questions. 

The  Italian  representative  on  the  Commission®  has,  however, 
expressed  the  view  that  the  mandate  of  the  Commission  was  some¬ 
what  vague  and  that  more  precise  instructions  are  required  before 
making  definite  recommendations  on  questions  which  involve,  to 
some  extent,  examination  of  a  part  of  the  Russian  problem. 

The  Commission  are  unanimous  in  thinking  that  the  examination 
of  Baltic  questions  is  a  matter  of  urgent  importance,  but  in  view 
of  the  point  raised  by  the  Italian  delegate  they  feel  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  have  a  more  precise  definition  of  their  functions. 
In  dealing  with  Baltic  problems  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  first 
instance  to  examine  the  future  relations  of  all  the  Baltic  States  to 
Russia.  The  Commission  therefore  proposes,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Council  of  Four,  to  enter  on  the  immediate  examination  of 
this  question,  and  to  submit  recommendations  thereon. 

One  reason  which  has  rendered  this  question  particularly  pressing 
is  that  Admiral  Koltchak’s  recent  successes  have,  I  understand,  made 
his  recognition  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  a  matter  of 
serious  discussion  on  which  a  decision  may  be  taken  shortly.  But 
if  this  Government  is  to  be  recognised  some  security  should  first  be 
obtained  from  Koltchak,  as  a  condition  of  recognition,  for  the  future 
of  the  Baltic  provinces  to  which  the  Allied  Governments  have  given 
assurances  that  their  status  will  be  determined  as  far  as  possible 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  population.  Unless  this  is  done 
at  once  it  may  be  difficult  to  ensure  that  Koltchak,  after  victory 
over  the  Bolsheviks,  would  allow  us  to  make  good  the  assurances 
given  by  us  to  the  Baltic  States.  In  view  of  past  experience  in  the 
case  of  Finland  the  Commission  are  agreed  that  the  future  status 
of  these  provinces  must  be  guaranteed  internationally  if  they  are 
to  have  adequate  security. 

For  these  reasons  we  feel  that  the  Commission  on  Baltic  Affairs 
should  be  clearly  authorised  to  discuss  these  questions  forthwith, 
and  I  am  directed  by  the  Commission  to  enquire  whether  the  Council 
of  Four  approve  this  coui'se. 

Yours  sincerely,  Esme  Howard 


'Giuseppe  Brambilla. 


Paris  Peace  Conf.  lSO.03401/32  CP-32 

Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the 
Place  des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Monday,  May  2G,  1919,  at  11  a.  m. 


Present 


United  Statens  of  America 
President  Wilson. 
France 

M.  Clemenceau. 


British  Empire 

The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.P. 
Italy 

H.  E.  M.  Orlando. 


Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.C.B.  1  ggcretariea 
Count  Aldrovandi.  /  ^ecretoms. 

Prof.  P.  J.  Mantoux. — Interpreter. 

1.  The  Council  had  before  them  a  letter  addressed  to  Colonel  House 
by  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  dated  24th  May,  on  the  subject  of  Aerial  Navi¬ 
gation.  (Appendix  I.)  In  this  letter,  Lord  Robert 

citeMnt'of”Lcague  Cecil  asked  for  certain  amendments  to  the  Covenant 
NaWgatton League  of  Nations  which  should  be  considered 
as  drafting  changes. 

PREsroENT  Wllson  expressed  the  view  that  these  might  be  regarded 
as  drafting  alterations. 

(It  was  agreed : — 

That  the  Drafting  Committee  should  be  instructed  to  make  the 
following  amendments  to  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations: — 

Art.  I,  Para.  2,  last  line.  1  for  “military  and  naval”  sub- 
Art.  VIII,  last  para,  last  line.  I  stitute  “military,  naval  and 
Art.  IX,  last  line.  J  air.” 

Art.  XVI,  Para.  2,  3rd  line,  for  “military  or  Naval”  substitute 
“military,  naval  or  air.” 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  prepare  an  instruction  to  the 
Drafting  Committee  for  the  initials  of  the  Four  Heads  of  Govern¬ 
ments.) 

2.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  30,  Minutes  2  &  3,*  the  attached  errata 
to  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany  (Appendix  II)  were  initialled 

by  the  Four  Heads  of  Governments. 

(Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  communi¬ 
cate  them  to  the  Secretary-General  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Drafting  Committee.) 


Errata  in  Eco¬ 
nomic  Claoses 
of  German  Treaty 
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3.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  31,  Minute  1,^  Sir  Maurice  Hanket  stated 
that  the  Japanese  Delegation  had  agreed  to  the  draft  despatch  to 

Admiral  Koltchak  (Appendix  III),  subiect  to  two 

Russia:  Policy  of  '  ‘  •' 

Allied  &  Associated  Very  Small  amendments,  namely,  in  paragraph  2  in¬ 
stead  of  the  words  “they  are  now  being  pressed  to  with¬ 
draw  etc.,”  was  substituted  the  following:  “some  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Governments  are  now  being  pressed  to  withdraw  etc.,”  and 
paragraph  4  instead  of  the  words  “the  last  year”  was  substituted  “the 
last  12  months.” 

(These  alterations  were  approved  and  the  letter  was  signed  by  the 
Four  Heads  of  States.  The  letter  was  then  taken  by  Mr.  Philip  Kerr 
to  the  Japanese  Embassy,  where  it  was  signed  by  the  Marquis  Saionji. 
Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  communicate  the  letter  to  the 
Secretary-General  with  instructions  to  dispatch  it,  in  the  name  of  the 
Conference  to  Admiral  Koltchak. 

Note.  The  Marquis  Saionji,  when  appending  his  signature,  par¬ 
ticularly  asked  that  the  letter  should  not  be  published  until  a  reply 
was  received.  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  made  a  communication  in  this 
sense  to  the  Secretary-General.) 

4.  The  general  clauses,  namely,  Articles  47  to  50  of  the  military, 
naval  and  air  clauses  for  inclusion  in  the  Austrian  Treaty,  which  had 
General  Clauses  of  previously  been  initialled  by  the  other  three  Heads 
&  AiJ  T^ms  With'  of  Governments,  were  initialled  by  M.  Orlando,  who 

withdrew  his  previous  objections. 

(Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  forward  them  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary-General.  for  the  information  of  the  Drafting  Committee.) 

5.  The  letter  from  the  Austrian  Delegation  at  St.  Germain  con¬ 
tained  in  Appendix  IV  was  read. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  thought  a  different  pro¬ 
cedure  ought  to  be  adopted  with  Austria  from  that 
adopted  with  Germany.  The  two  cases  were  not 
really  comparable.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  had  broken  up, 
one  half  was  friendly,  and  the  other  half,  consisting  of  Austria 
and  Hungary,  he  believed  at  any  rate  was  not  unfriendly.  They 
were  not  in  the  same  category  as  Prussia.  Consequently,  would  it 
not  be  worth  while,  he  asked,  to  give  a  different  reply  to  what  had 
been  given  to  Germany?  In  his  view,  the  question  of  compensation 
and  the  question  of  the  military  terms  could  not  be  ready  for  some¬ 
time,  perhaps  9  or  10  days.  But  a  good  many  parts  of  the  Treaty  were 
ready,  for  example,  the  boundaries  with  Austria  and  with  Hungary. 

President  Wilson  said  that  the  southern  boundary  of  Austria  was 
not  yet  ready. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  it  could  be  settled  in  a  very  short  time. 
Ports,  Waterways  and  Railways  were  ready,  as  were  the  Economic 


Letter  From  Aus¬ 
trian  Delegation 
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Clauses.  He  suggested  that  these  should  be  handed  to  the  Austrians, 
but  that  the  question  of  reparation  and  the  military  clauses  should  be 
reserved  and  that  the  experts  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
should  be  asked  to  meet  the  Austrian  experts  in  regard  to  these.  He 
did  not  mean  that  the  Council  of  Four  itself  should  meet  the  Aus¬ 
trians,  but  that  our  experts  should  meet  their  experts  in  regard  to 
compensation  and  the  military  terms,  which  they  should  discuss  with 
them  on  general  lines. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  the  experts  would  require  very  precise 
instructions. 

President  Wilson  said  that  we  knew  exactly  what  the  experts 
thought  on  the  subject.  He  then  read  a  weekly  list  of  outstanding 
subjects  which  had  been  prepared  by  Sir  Maurice  Hankey.  He  noted 
Sir  Maurice  Hankey’s  statement  that  no  communication  had  been 
made  to  the  Drafting  Committee  about  the  boundaries  between  Italy 
and  Austria. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  suggested  that  these  should  be  settled  today. 

President  Wilson  said  that,  according  to  his  recollection,  there  had 
been  a  general  understanding  that  Austria  should  be  treated  some¬ 
what  differently  from  Germany.  Consequently,  he  agreed  with  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  proposal  to  get  the  experts  together. 

M.  Orlando  asked  if  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have  these  ques¬ 
tions  roughly  settled.  He  thought  the  outstanding  questions  could 
be  arranged  in  2  or  3  days,  and  then  the  negotiations  could  start.  The 
difference  of  treatment  to  the  Austrian  Delegation  would  not  be  well 
understood  in  Italy,  where  Austria  had  always  been  regarded  as  the 
principal  enemy.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  had  dissolved  and 
the  different  States  forming  out  of  it  were  regarded  with  mixed  feel¬ 
ings  by  Italy,  some  friendly  and  some  otherwise.  Austria,  however, 
was  regarded  as  the  principal  enemy.  To  adopt  a  different  procedure 
would  create  a  very  painful  impression  in  Italy.  It  would  be  felt 
there  that  the  Italian  contest  with  Austria  was  not  taken  very  se¬ 
riously.  He  agreed  that  c  very  rapid  decision  was  necessary,  but  he 
did  not  see  why  one  or  two  questions  should  not  be  left  in  suspense 
while  proposals  as  to  the  remainder  of  the  Peace  Treaty  were  handed 
to  the  Austrians.  To  adopt  a  totally  different  procedure  would  cre¬ 
ate  a  very  bad  impression  in  Italy  without  any  useful  result.  [If]  In 
3  or  4  days,  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  Treaty  could  be  assembled  and 
handed  to  the  Austrians,  so  as  not  to  give  an  impression  of  a  piecemeal 
presentation,  he  would  not  object. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  Italy  must  really  understand  the  fact 
that  the  peace  of  Austria  was  entirely  different  from  that  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Supposing  Bavaria  and  Saxony  had  broken  off  from  Prussia 
before  the  war  came  to  an  end  and  had  perhaps  even  fought  against 
Prussia,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Allies  to  take  the  line 
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they  had.  For  one  thing,  there  would  have  been  no  representatives 
of  the  German  Empire  to  meet.  Consequently,  a  different  line  must 
be  pursued  and  he  could  not  see  why  Italy  should  not  agree  to  a  differ¬ 
ent  procedure.  He  doubted  if  either  the  question  of  the  military 
terms  or  the  compensation  could  be  settled  in  3  or  4  days.  If  so,  the 
settlement  would  be  a  bad  one. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  he  was  ready  to  make  every  effort  to  meet 
M.  Orlando,  because  he  had  learned  from  experience  that,  when  the 
Allies  were  not  in  agreement  with  Italy,  the  immediate  result  was 
anti-French  and  sometimes  even  pro-German  demonstrations  in  Italy 
that  were  extraordinarily  disagreeable.  He  wanted,  above  all  things, 
to  avoid  any  differences  with  Italy.  When,  however,  M.  Orlando  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  h''.d  been  agreed  to  adopt  the  same  procedure  for 
Austria  as  that  for  Germany,  this  was  not  the  fact.  M.  Orlando  had 
not  been  present  when  the  decision  had  been  taken,  for  reasons  over 
which  his  colleagues  had  no  control.  It  was  in  his  absence  that  the 
new  procedure  had  been  agreed  on.  All  he  sought  was  a  reasonable 
agreement  in  a  reasonable  way.  The  Austrian  Peace  was  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from,  and,  in  many  respects,  much  harder  to  arrive  at,  than 
the  German,  for  the  reason  that  the  country  had  fallen  to  pieces, 
raising  all  sorts  of  questions  of  boundaries  and  there  were  conflicts 
arising  on  the  Polish  front  and  elsewhere  in  the  late  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  Empire.  In  Istria,  he  learned  that  trenches  and  barbed  wire 
were  being  put  up  by  both  sides.  President  Wilson  had  come  to 
Europe  with  a  programme  of  peace  for  all  men.  His  ideal  was  a  very 
high  one,  but  it  involved  great  difficulties,  owing  to  these  century  old 
hatreds  between  some  races.  We  had  in  Central  Europe  to  give  each 
what  was  his  due  not  only  between  them,  but  even  between  ourselves. 
For  example,  to  take  the  question  of  disarmaments.  M.  Orlando  had 
been  good  enough  to  visit  him  on  the  previous  day  to  discuss  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Dalmatia;  but  the  Yugo-Slavs  would  not  agree  to  disarm 
themselves  while  Italy  adopted  her  present  attitude.  He,  himself, 
was  not  in  a  position  to  oppose  Italy  in  this  matter,  because  France 
had  put  her  signature  to  the  Treaty  of  1915,®  but  it  was  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  could  be  decided  in  two  or  three  days.  Referring  again  to 
M.  Orlando’s  visit,  he  said  the  principal  subject  for  discussion  had 
been  the  anti-French  manifestations  in  Italy.  M.  Orlando  said  that 
there  was  an  improvement,  but  since  then  he  had  received  two  des¬ 
patches  from  M.  Barrere,*  which  indicated  the  situation  to  be  worse. 
There  was  a  pronounced  pro-German  propaganda  in  Italy,  where 

“Great  Britain,  Cmrl.  671,  Misc.  No.  7  (1920)  :  Agreement  Between  France,  Rus¬ 
sia,  Oreat  Britain  and  Italy,  Signed  at  London,  April  26,  1915;  a  translation  from 
the  Izvestia  which  was  transmitted  to  the  Department  by  the  Ambassador  in 
Russia  on  December  5,  1917,  is  printed  in  Foreign  Relations,  1917,  supp.  2,  vol.  i, 
p.  497. 

‘  Camille  Barrfere,  Fi’ench  Ambassador  in  Italy. 
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enormous  sums  were  being  expended  by  Germany.  All  this  ought 
to  be  stopped  and  there  was  only  one  way  to  stop  it.  It  was  necessary 
to  have  the  courage  to  tackle  and  solve  the  most  difficult  questions  as 
soon  as  possible.  It  was  not  at  all  easy  to  do  so  and  could  only  be 
done  if  M,  Orlando  would  take  the  standpoint  that  he  must  preserve 
the  Entente  with  his  Allies.  He  recalled  that,  in  the  previous  weeks, 
he  had  a  serious  disagreement  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  the  question 
of  Syria  when  both  had  spoken  very  frankly.  Nevertheless,  both  had 
concluded  by  saying  that  they  would  not  allow  their  differences  to 
upset  the  Entente.  The  same  was  not  said  in  certain  quarters  in  Italy. 
Hence,  he  maintained  that  these  questions  could  not  be  settled  in  three 
days.  Consequently,  it  was  impossible  to  meet  the  Austrians  with  a 
complete  Treaty  as  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  Germans.  If 
M.  Orlando  would  agree,  he  thought  a  start  might  be  made  by  getting 
discussions  between  the  experts,  which  would  gain  time.  It  was  very 
hard  to  settle  all  these  extraordinarily  difficult  questions  rapidly. 
President  Wilson  adhered  to  his  principles  as  applicable  to  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Treaty.  France  and  Great  Britain  admitted  the  principles,  but 
also  did  not  deny  that  they  were  bound  by  their  signature  of  the 
Treaty  of  1915.  If  M.  Orlando  wanted  a  settlement,  he  must  discuss 
it  with  the  supreme  desire  to  maintain  the  Entente  and  meanwhile  a 
plan  must  be  found  to  keep  the  Austrian  Delegation  quiet.  We  should 
tell  them  that  the  Treaty  was  not  ready,  hut  that  it  would  be  useful 
to  have  certain  discussions  with  their  experts.  He  did  not  want  to 
embarrass  M.  Orlando  in  Italy  and  if  this  would  be  the  result,  he  would 
withdraw  every  word  he  had  said,  but  he  was  very  anxious  that  the 
Austrian  Delegates  should  not  return  to  Vienna. 

M.  Orlando  thanked  M.  Clemenceau  most  sincerely  for  what  he 
had  said,  which  was  absolutely  frank  and  clear.  He  did  not  wish 
to  refer  in  detail  to  the  troubles  in  Italy.  The  impressions  he  had 
received  from  Italy  differed  from  M.  Barrere’s  reports,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  account,  were  exaggerated.  Nevertheless,  he  did 
not  deny  that  the  situation  in  Italy  was  extraordinarily  grave.  It 
could  be  excused  and  justified  if  it  was  recalled  how  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  before  his  visit  to  London  had  informed  his  colleagues  that 
if  he  had  to  return  to  England  without  being  able  to  show  a  con¬ 
siderable  step  towards  peace,  the  position  would  be  very  serious.  It 
was  exactly  the  same  now  in  regard  to  Italy.  The  trouble  there 
arose  from  uncertainty.  Once  the  Italian  claims  were  settled,  it 
would  be  found  that  Italy  was  as  sincerely  loyal  to  the  cause  of  the 
Entente  as  before.  He  was  absolutely  sure  that  the  present  dis¬ 
quieting  phenomena  in  Italy  were  due  to  anxiety  and  uncertainty. 
Like  M.  Clemenceau.  he,  himself,  had  decided  to  remain  always  with 
the  Entente  and  to  run  all  the  personal  risks  involved.  He  felt  he 
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could  not  be  accused  of  adopting  too  uncompromising  a  spirit.  He 
had  always  made  every  effort  to  reach  an  agreement,  including  the 
recent  conversations  with  Colonel  House  and  Mr.  Miller,®  where  he 
had  discussed  proposals  involving  very  grievous  renunciations  by 
Italy.  He  thanked  M.  Clemenceau  for  his  courageous  words  in 
favour  of  tackling  the  main  problems,  difficult  and  complex  as  they 
were.  But,  having  regard  to  the  excitement  of  public  opinion,  he 
asked  why  this  should  be  still  further  excited  by  questions  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  In  the  present  exciting  state  of  affairs  and  in  view  of  the 
exasperation  in  Italy,  if  questions  of  procedure  were  added,  an  irri¬ 
tation  would  be  caused  which  would  produce  an  effect  contrary  to 
what  was  desired.  This  was  his  only  reason  for  anxiety. 

President  Wilson  asked  whether  M.  Orlando  in  his  remarks  had 
not  really  suggested  the  way  out.  He  had  suggested  to  say  to  the 
Austrians  that  by  Wednesday  or  Thursday  all  matters  would  be 
laid  before  them  which  could  be  settled  directly,  but  that  some 
questions  that  could  not  be  settled  directly  would  be  reserved. 

M.  Orlando  said  that  President  Wilson  had  correctly  interpreted 
his  views  and  he  would  accept  his  suggestions. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  it  only  remained  to  divide  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  into  two  categories. 

President  Wilson  said  he  had  assumed  that  the  only  reserved 
questions  would  be  the  military  terms  and  reparation. 

Sir  Maurice  Hanket  said  that  Mr.  Headlam-Morley  had  come 
to  him  that  morning  and  had  told  him  that  the  Economic  Clauses 
were  based  on  the  assumption  that  Austria  was  to  be  a  continuation 
of  the  old  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  but  that  the  Financial  Clauses 
were  drawn  on  the  assumption  that  Austria  was  a  new  state.  He 
had  urged  that  the  whole  Treaty  of  Peace  wanted  examination  from 
this  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  questioned  whether  Mr.  Headlam-Morley’s 
description  of  the  Economic  Clauses  was  correct. 

(It  was  agreed : — 

That  the  Treaty  of  Peace  should  be  handed  to  the  Austrians  in 
the  course  of  the  present  week,  but  that  the  military  terms  and 
reparation  clauses  should  be  reserved  for  discussion  with  Austrian 
experts. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  draft  a  reply  to  the  Austrian 
Delegation  to  give  effect  to  this  decision.) 

6.  President  Wilson  drew  attention  to  a  copy  of  a  letter  he  had 


‘  David  Hunter  Miller,  technical  adviser  on  international  law  to  the  Ajnerican 
Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace. 
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received,  which  had  been  addressed  by  the  Secretary-General  to  Mr. 

Barnes  in  regard  to  the  participation  of  Germany  in 
Labour  Organisa-  the  new  Organisation  contemplated  for  Labour. 

tion.  Admission  .  ^ 

of  German  Rep-  From  this  letter  he  read  the  following  extract : — 

resentatives  " 

“Consequently,  I  would  be  grateful  to  you  for  in¬ 
forming  the  Washington  Conference  that  Germany  will  be  admitted 
after  the  closing  of  the  Conference,  and  under  conditions  expressed 
in  the  letter  of  May  15th  of  the  Labour  Commission.” 

This  letter.  President  Wilson  pointed  out,  did  not  carry  out  the 
decision  of  the  Council,  which  had  merely  consisted  in  a  recommen¬ 
dation  to  the  Labour  Conference  at  Washington  that  Germany 
should  be  admitted,  but  had  left  the  final  decision  to  the  Conference. 

(Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Secret ary-General  to  this  error.) 

.  7.  A  letter  was  read  from  Marshal  Foch  somewhat 

Action  in  the 

Event  of  the  followiiig  sense : — 

Germans  Refasmsr  ® 

To  sigm  Meeting  of  the  19th  inst.  the  Council  com¬ 

municated  to  the  Marshal  a  decision  that  after  May  27th  the  Army 
under  his  command  should  be  ready  to  advance,  in  the  event  of  the 
German  reply  calling  for  immediate  action.  He  was  instructed  to 
make  his  dispositions  so  that  the  advance  might  be  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  conditions.  This  implied  the  following: — 

(i)  Administrative  measures  to  ensure  that  the  effectives  were 
completed,  by  bringing  back  personnel  on  leave. 

(ii)  Tactical  movements;  that  is  to  say,  concentration  of  all 
the  necessary  forces. 

(iii)  Not  to  keep  the  troops  waiting  too  long  in  expectation 
of  movements;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  desirable  to  take  the  last 
measures  as  late  as  possible,  and  not  more  than  three  days  before 
they  should  be  executed. 

He  recalled  that  he  had  been  instructed  to  delay  until  May  30  the 
final  measures  so  far  as  the  French  Army  was  concerned.  Tactical 
measures,  however,  must  begin  on  May  27th,  hence  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  receive  orders  before  4  p.  m.  today,  so  that  he  could 
either  give  a  counter  order  or  confirm  his  previous  orders.  Conse¬ 
quently,  he  asked  to  have  May  30th  confirmed  as  the  date  on  which 
he  was  to  resume  his  march,  or  otherwise. 

President  Wilson  suggested  the  reply  should  be  that  three  days’ 
notice  would  be  given  to  Marshal  Foch  as  soon  as  the  Council  knew 
if  action  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Lloxd  George  and  M.  Clemenceau  agreed. 

(M.  Clemenceau  undertook  to  instruct  Marshal  Foch  accordingly.) 


^  Appendix  III  to  CF-IG,  vol.  v,  p.  681. 
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Austrian  Treaty; 
Military  and  Fi¬ 
nancial  Questions. 
Application  From 
Dr.  Benes  To  Be 
Heard 


Boundaries  of 
the  Banat 


Japanese  Request 
To  Be  Represented 
on  the  Council  of 
Four 


8.  M.  Clemenceau  said  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Benes, 
who  wanted  to  be  heard  on  the  Military  and  Financial 
questions. 

(It  was  agreed  that  Dr.  Benes  should  be  heard, 
and  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  draft  a 
reply.) 

9.  M.  Clemenceau  handed  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  a  Note  prepared 
for  the  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  by 

the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  dealing  with  Bound¬ 
aries  in  the  Banat. 

(Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  translate 
and  circulate  the  Note.) 

10.  M.  Clemenceau  handed  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  a  letter  received 
from  the  Marquis  Saionji,  asking  that  in  ordinary  circumstances 

Japan  might  be  represented  on  the  Council  of  the 
Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 

(Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  draft  a 
polite  reply  to  the  effect  that  Japan  would  be  invited  whenever  ques¬ 
tions  particularly  affecting  her  were  under  consideration.) 

11.  M.  Clemenceau  read  a  Note  from  the  Secretary-General,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  letter  forwarded  by  the  German  Delegation  on  May 

17th  concerning  the  provisions  contained  in  Article 

German  Letter  in  . 

Regard  to  Religious  438  oi  the  Conditions  of  Peace  ( Religious  Mis¬ 
sions)  should  be  referred  to  the  Committee  appointed 
to  deal  with  political  questions  outside  Europe,  composed  of  Messrs. 
Beer  (America),  Macleay  (British  Empire),  de  Peretti  (France), 
della  Torretta  (Italy),  Chinda  (Japan). 

(This  proposal  was  approved,  and  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  in¬ 
structed  to  notify  the  Secretary-General  accordingly.) 

12.  A  letter  from  the  German  Delegation,  dated  May  24th,  on  the 
subject  of  responsibility  for  the  consequences  of  the  war  and  repara¬ 
tion,  was  read.  (Appendix  V). 

Letter  From  the  i  i  ^  i  i  i  i 

German  Delegation  ( It  was  agreed  that  the  letter  should  be  sent  to  the 

on  the  Subject  of  .i-n  •  -  i 

Responsibility  and  Commissiou  dealing  With  Reparations  in  the  Austrian 

Reparation  i  i  i.  , 

Ireaty,  which  should  be  asked  to  advise  the  Council 
of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  reply  to  be  sent. ) 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  May  26,  1919. 


Post,  p.  779. 
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Appendix  I  to  CF-32 

{Lord  Robert  Cecil  to  Colonel  E.  M.  House'] 

Paris,  24  May,  1919. 

Dear  Colonel  House  ;  The  Inter- Allied  Aerial  Commission  now 
sitting  in  Paris  has  almost  finished  its  work  on  a  Convention  which 
lays  down  a  body  of  Air  regulations  and  which  establishes  an  Inter¬ 
national  Commission  for  Air  Navigation.  I  found  on  reading 
through  the  draft  of  their  Convention  that  they  had  made  no  ref¬ 
erence  whatever  to  the  League  of  Nations.  This  I  consider  most 
unfortunate  and  I  have  therefore  pressed  General  Seely,  who  is  the 
chief  British  representative  on  this  Aerial  Commission,  to  persuade 
his  colleagues  to  adopt  the  following  changes,  to  which  I  attach 
considerable  importance : 

Art.  36.  “There  shall  be  instituted,  under  the  name  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Commission  for  Air  Navigation  and  as  fart  of  the  organ¬ 
isation  of  the  League  of  Nations,  a  Permanent  Commission,  etc.  .  . 

Art.  38.  “In  the  case  of  a  disagreement  of  two  or  more  States 
relating  to  the  interpretation  of  the  present  Convention,  the  question 
in  dispute  shall  be  determined  by  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter¬ 
national  Justice  to  be  established  by  the  League  of  Nations.  Until 
the  establishment  of  this  Court,  such  questions  shall  be  determined 
by  arbitration.” 

General  Seely  has  undertaken  to  secure  the  assent  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  to  these  changes,  but  would  be  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that 
he  puts  them  forward  by  the  wish  of  President  Wilson  and  myself. 
Knowing  that  the  President  shares  my  view  of  the  importance  of 
bringing;  all  such  international  bodies  into  close  connection  with  the 
League,  I  have  ventured  to  tell  General  Seely  that  I  think  he  may 
use  the  President’s  name  as  well  as  my  own  in  support  of  these 
changes.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  that  I  am  not  mistaken 
in  what  I  take  to  be  the  President’s  view,  and  that  General  Seely 
may  have  authority  to  use  his  name. 

In  return  for  doing  this,  however.  General  Seely  wishes  me  to  pro¬ 
pose  again  some  very  small  amendments  to  the  Covenant  which  I  per¬ 
sonally  think  ought  to  have  been  made  before  as  drafting  changes. 
They  are  as  follows: — 

Art.  1  Para  2,  last  line.  jfor  “military  and  naval” 

Art.  VIII.  last  para,  last  line,  [substitute  “military,  naval 
Art.  IX.  last  line.  land  air”. 

Art.  XVI.  Para  2.  3rd  line,  for  “military  or  naval”  substitute 
“military,  naval  or  air”. 

I  am  sure  that  anyone  who  remembers  the  discussions  of  the  League 
of  Nations  Commission  on  the  point  would  agree  that  these  are 
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purely  drafting  amendments.  But  they  cannot  now  be  made  with¬ 
out  a  decision  of  the  Council  of  Four.  Would  you  be  good  enough 
to  ask  the  President,  if  he  approves  of  them,  to  put  them  forward, 
and  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  Council  of  Four  to  their  insertion? 

It  is  a  small  point,  but  one  that  has  a  special  importance  in  view 
of  the  present  political  situation  in  England,  and  I  should  be  most 
grateful  if  the  President  could  see  his  way  to  do  what  I  suggest. 

Yours  very  sincerely,  Robert  Cecil 


Appendix  II  to  CF-32 

Errata  in  Economic  Clauses  of  German  Treaty 

(a)  Annex  to  Articles  297  and  298,  add  at  the  end  of  paragraph  1 
the  words: — 

“nor  to  such  of  the  above-mentioned  measures  as  have  been  taken  by 
Germany  or  the  German  authorities  since  the  11th  November,  1918, 
all  of  which  measures  shall  be  void”. 

(5)  Annex  to  Articles  297  and  298,  paragraph  14.  Add,  after  the 
words  “rate  of  exchange”,  the  words  “of  interest”. 

(c)  Article  282. 

(i)  Modify  No.  19  as  follows: — 

“Sanitary  Convention  of  the  3rd  December,  1903,  and  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Conventions  signed  on  the  30th  January,  1892,  15th  April 
1893,  3rd  April  1894,  and  the  19th  March  1897”. 

(ii)  Insert  as  No.  26, 

“Convention  of  the  12th  June  1902  as  to  the  protection  of 
minors”. 

The  object  of  this  erratum  was  to  include  items  which  had  been 
omitted  from  the  German  Treaty  by  an  oversight. 

(d)  Article  2'86.  Omit  the  words  “the  agreement  of  the  14th  April 
1891  regarding  the  suppression  of  false  indications  of  origin  of  goods ; 
the  agreement  of  14th  April  1891  concerning  the  international  regis¬ 
tration  of  trade  marks”. 

26  May,  1919. 


M-190  (Pinal  Revise) 

Appendix  III  to  CF-32 

Despatch  to  Admiral  KoltchaJe 

Paris,  26  May,  1919. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  feel  that  the  time  has  come  when 
it  is  necessary  for  them  once  more  to  make  clear  the  policy  they 
propose  to  pursue  in  regard  to  Russia. 
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It  has  always  been  a  cardinal  axiom  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  to  avoid  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Russia.  Their 
original  intervention  was  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  assisting  those 
elements  in  Russia  which  wanted  to  continue  the  struggle  against 
German  autocracy  and  to  free  their  country  from  German  rule,  and 
in  order  to  rescue  the  Czecho-Slovaks  from  the  danger  of  annihilation 
at  the  hands  of  the  Bolshevik  forces.  Since  the  signature  of  the 
Armistice  on  November  11th,  1918,  they  have  kept  forces  in  various 
parts  of  Russia.  Munitions  and  supplies  have  been  sent  to  assist  those 
associated  with  them  at  a  very  considerable  cost.  No  sooner,  however, 
did  the  Peace  Conference  assemble  than  they  endeavoured  to  bring 
peace  and  order  to  Russia  by  inviting  representatives  of  all  the  war¬ 
ring  Governments  within  Russia  to  meet  them  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  be  able  to  arrange  a  permanent  solution  of  Russian  problems. 
Tliis  proposal  and  a  later  offer  to  relieve  the  distress  among  the  suffer¬ 
ing  millions  of  Russia  broke  down  through  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet 
Government  to  accept  the  fundamental  condition  of  suspending  hos¬ 
tilities  while  negotiations  or  the  work  of  relief  was  proceeding.  Some 
of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  are  now  being  pressed  to 
withdraw  their  troops  and  to  incur  no  further  expense  in  Russia  on 
the  ground  that  continued  intervention  shows  no  prospect  of  pro¬ 
ducing  an  early  settlement.  They  are  prepared,  however,  to  continue 
their  assistance  on  the  lines  laid  down  below,  provided  they  are  satis¬ 
fied  that  it  will  really  help  the  Russian  people  to  liberty,  self-govern¬ 
ment,  and  peace. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  now  wish  to  declare  for¬ 
mally  that  the  object  of  the  policy  is  to  restore  peace  within  Russia 
by  enabling  the  Russian  people  to  resume  control  of  their  own  affairs 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  freely  elected  Constituent  Assembly 
and  to  restore  peace  along  its  frontiers  by  arranging  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes  in  regard  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Russian  state  and  its 
relations  with  its  neighbours  through  the  peaceful  arbitration  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

They  are  convinced  by  their  experiences  of  the  last  twelve  months 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  attain  these  ends  by  dealings  with  the  Soviet 
Government  of  Moscow.  They  are  therefore  disposed  to  assist  the 
Government  of  Admiral  Koltchak  and  his  Associates  with  munitions, 
supplies  and  food,  to  establish  themselves  as  the  government  of  all 
Russia,  provided  they  receive  from  them  definite  guarantees  that  their 
policy  has  the  same  objects  in  view  as  that  of  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers.  With  this  object  they  would  ask  Admiral  Koltchak 
and  his  Associates  whether  they  will  agree  to  the  following  as  the 
conditions  upon  which  they  accept  continued  assistance  from  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 
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In  the  first  place,  that,  as  soon  as  they  reach  Moscow  they  will  sum¬ 
mon  a  Constituent  Assembly  elected  by  a  free,  secret  and  democratic 
franchise  as  the  Supreme  Legislature  for  Russia  to  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Russia  must  be  responsible,  or  if  at  that  time  order  is  not 
sufficiently  restored  they  will  summon  the  Constituent  Assembly 
elected  in  1917  to  sit  until  such  time  as  new  elections  are  possible. 

Secondly,  that  throughout  the  areas  which  they  at  present  control 
they  will  permit  free  elections  in  the  normal  course  for  all  local  and 
legally  constituted  assemblies  such  as  municipalities,  Zemstvos,  etc. 

Thirdly,  that  they  will  countenance  no  attempt  to  revive  the  speciaJ 
privileges  of  any  class  or  order  in  Russia.  The  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  have  noted  with  satisfaction  the  solemn  declaration  made  by 
Admiral  Koltchak  and  his  associates  that  they  have  no  intention  of 
restoring  the  former  land  system.  They  feel  that  the  principles  to 
be  followed  in  the  solution  of  this  and  other  internal  questions  must 
be  left  to  the  free  decision  of  the  Russian  Constituent  Assembly;  but 
they  wish  to  be  assured  that  those  whom  they  are  prepared  to  assist 
stand  for  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  of  all  Russian  citizens  and 
will  make  no  attempt  to  reintroduce  the  regime  which  the  revolution 
has  destroyed. 

Fourthly,  that  the  independence  of  Finland  and  Poland  be  recog¬ 
nised.  and  that  in  the  event  of  the  frontiers  and  other  relations  between 
Russia  and  these  countries  not  being  settled  by  agreement,  they  will 
be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Fifthly,  that  if  a  solution  of  the  relations  between  Esthonia,  Latvia 
Lithuania  and  the  Caucasian  and  Transcaspian  territories  and  Russia 
is  not  speedily  reached  by  agreement  the  settlement  will  be  made  in 
consultation  and  co-operation  with  the  League  of  Nations,  and  that 
until  such  settlement  is  made  the  Government  of  Russia  agrees  to  rec¬ 
ognise  these  territories  as  autonomous  and  to  confirm  the  relations 
which  may  exist  between  their  de  faxito  Governments  and  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Governments. 

Sixthly,  that  as  soon  as  a  Government  for  Russia  has  been  consti¬ 
tuted  on  a  democratic  basis,  Russia  should  join  the  League  of  Nations 
and  co-operate  with  the  other  members  in  the  limitation  of  armaments 
and  of  military  organisation  throughout  the  world. 

Finally,  that  they  abide  by  the  declaration  made  by  Admiral  Kolt¬ 
chak  on  November  27th,  1918.  in  regard  to  Russia’s  national  debts. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  will  be  glad  to  learn  as  soon  as 
possible  whether  the  Government  of  Admiral  Koltchak  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  are  prepared  to  accept  these  conditions,  and  also  whether  in  the 
event  of  acceptance  they  will  undertake  to  form  a  single  Government 
and  army  command  as  soon  as  the  military  situation  makes  it  possible. 

G.  Clemenceau 
D.  Lloyd  Geoege 
V.  E.  Orlaxdo 
Woodrow  Wilson 
Saionji 
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Appendix  IV  to  CF-32 
[Trauslation  ®] 

{The  Austrian  Chancellor  {Renner)  to  the  President  of  the  Peace 

Conference  {Clemenceau)'] 

Prot.  No.  92  St.  Germain,  May  24.  1919. 

Me.  President:  By  the  note  from  the  French  Mission  at  Vienna 
of  May  2,  the  Government  of  the  German  Austrian  JRepublic  was 
informed  that  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  had  decided  to  invite  it  to  present  itself  at  St.  Germain-en- 
Laye  on  Monday,  May  12,  to  examine  the  peace  conditions. 

The  Government  of  German  Austria — after  having  assured  itself 
of  the  consent  of  the  National  Assembly — hastened  to  appoint  its 
plenipotentiaries  and  to  organize  its  delegation. 

Considering  the  extreme  importance  of  the  peace  negotiations  to 
save  the  country  and  to  re-establish  the  material  life  of  the  nation^ 
the  Government  has  appealed  to  the  collaboration  of  important 
functionaries  of  the  state,  of  jurisconsults  and  experts  in  political 
science,  as  well  as  of  representatives  of  the  provinces,  without  taking 
account  of  the  vital  interests  of  the  administration  which  brought 
them  into  power. 

The  Delegation  arrived  on  May  14.  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye. 

In  conformity  with  the  invitation  of  the  President  of  the  Peace 
Congress,  the  full  powers  were  submitted  on  the  19th  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials,  and  on  the  22d  the  full  powers 
of  the  other  Powers  assembled  at  Paris,  on  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  in  good  and  due  form,  were  submitted  to  the  Military 
Mission  of  the  French  Republic  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye. 

Since  that  time  no  communication  on  the  opening  of  negotiations 
has  come  to  the  German  Austrian  Delegation. 

Now,  the  long  delay  in  the  coming  of  peace  raises  in  the  mind  of  the 
people  of  German-Austria  an  uneasiness  all  the  more  serious  as  its 
prolongation  seems  incomprehensible  to  the  masses  and  must  neces¬ 
sarily  provoke  all  sorts  of  rumors  and  fears.  Such  a  state  of  public 
opinion  gives  rise  to  serious  apprehensions  on  the  subject  of  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  order  in  our  country,  notably  in  the  great 
industrial  centers,  as  well  as  in  the  contested  districts,  either  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  neighboring  state  or  exposed  to  military  invasion.  This 
condition  of  uncertainty  may  offer  favorable  ground  for  an  irrita¬ 
tion  of  the  masses,  in  which  unhealthy  ideas  may  ferment. 

The  German  Austrian  Delegation  wishes  also  to  add  that  the 
expenses  entailed  by  the  long  stay  of  a  large  number  of  functionaries 
in  a  foreign  country  are  out  of  proportion  to  our  economic  situation, 


®  Translation  from  the  French  supplied  by  the  editors. 
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which  is  more  than  precarious  and  which  is  well  known  to  the  Allied 
Powers. 

The  German  Austrian  Delegation  therefore  appeals  to  the  courtesy 
of  the  President  of  the  Peace  Congress  to  request  the  opening  of 
negotiations  with  German  Austria  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  seems,  in  fact,  consistent  with  the  intentions  of  this  High 
Assembly  not  to  adjourn  before  reaching  a  decision  on  which  depends 
the  fate  and  the  future  of  a  nation  now  suffering  in  uncertainty 
and  anguish. 

Please  accept,  Mr.  President,  the  assurances  of  my  high  con¬ 
sideration. 

Kenner 


Appendix  V  to  CF-32 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

Translation  of  Note  From  Herr  Brochdorff -Rantzau  \to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Peace  Conference  {Glemenceau)'\ 

Versailles,  May  24,  1919. 

Sir  :  The  contents  of  your  Excellency’s  note  of  20th  inst.^,  concern¬ 
ing  the  question  of  Germany’s  responsibility  for  the  consequences 
of  the  war,  have  shown  the  German  Peace  Delegation  that  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Governments  have  completely  misunderstood  the 
sense  in  which  the  German  Government  and  the  German  nation 
tacitly  gave  their  assent  to  the  note  of  Secretary  of  State  Lansing 
of  November  5th  1918.®  In  order  to  clear  up  this  misunderstanding 
the  German  Delegation  find  themselves  compelled  to  remind  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Governments  of  the  events  which  preceded 
that  note. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  had  several  times 
solemnly  declared  that  the  world-war  should  be  terminated  not  by 
a  Peace  of  Might,  but  by  a  Peace  of  Right,  and  that  America  had 
entered  the  war  solely  for  this  Peace  of  Right.  For  this  war-aim 
the  formula  was  established: 

“No  annexations,  no  contributions,  no  punitive  damages”.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  the  President  demanded  the  unconditional  resti¬ 
tution  of  the  violated  Right.  The  positive  side  of  this  demand  found 
expression  in  the  fourteen  points  which  were  laid  down  by  President 
Wilson  in  his  message  of  January  8th  1918.®  This  message  con- 

’  Appendix  II  (B)  to  CP-20,  vol.  v,  p.  742. 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  supp.  1,  vol.  i,  p.  468. 

"  Message  to  Congress,  January  8,  1918,  ibid.,  p.  12. 
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tains  two  principal  claims  against  the  German  nation:  firstly,  the 
surrender  of  important  parts  of  German  territory  in  the  West  and 
in  the  East  on  the  basis  of  national  self-determination;  secondly, 
the  promise  to  restore  the  occupied  territories  of  Belgium  and  the 
North  of  France.  Both  demands  could  be  acceded  to  by  German 
Government  and  the  German  Nation,  as  the  principle  of  self-deter¬ 
mination  was  concordant  with  the  new  democratic  constitution  of 
Germany,  and  as  the  territories  to  be  restored  had  by  Germany’s 
aggression,  undergone  the  terrors  of  war  through  an  act  contrary 
to  the  Law  of  Nations,  namely  by  the  violation  of  Belgium’s 
neutrality. 

The  right  of  self-determination  of  the  Polish  nation  had,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  already  been  acknowledged  by  the  former  German 
Government,  just  the  same  as  the  wrong  done  to  Belgium. 

When,  therefore,  in  the  note  the  Entente  transmitted  by  Secretary 
of  State  Lansing  on  November  5th  1918  to  the  German  Government, 
a  more  detailed  interpretation  was  given  of  what  was  meant  by 
restoration  of  the  occupied  territories,  it  appeared  from  the  German 
point  of  view  to  be  a  matter  of  course  that  the  duty  to  make  com¬ 
pensation,  established  in  this  interpretation,  could  not  relate  to  ter¬ 
ritories  other  than  those  the  devastation  of  which  had  to  be  admitted 
as  contrary  to  Right,  and  the  restoration  of  which  had  been  pro¬ 
claimed  as  a  war-aim  by  the  leading  enemy  statesmen.  Thus  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson,  in  his  message  of  January  8th  1918.  expressly  termed 
the  reparation  of  the  wrong  done  to  Belgium  as  the  healing  act 
without  which  the  whole  structure  and  validity  of  international  law 
would  be  for  ever  impaired.  In  a  like  manner  the  English  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  his  speech  held  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  October  22nd  1917  proclaimed : 

“The  first  requirement  always  put  forward  by  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  their  Allies  has  been  the  complete  restoration,  political, 
territorial  and  economic,  of  the  independence  of  Belgium  and  such 
reparation  as  can  be  obtained  for  the  devastation  of  its  towns  and 
provinces.  This  is  no  demand  for  war  indemnity,  such  as  that 
imposed  on  France  by  Germany  in  1871,  It  is  not  an  attempt  to 
shift  the  cost  of  warlike  operations  from  one  belligerent  to  another.” 

What  is  here  said  of  Belgium,  Germany  had  to  acknowledge  also 
with  regard  to  the  North  of  France,  as  the  German  armies  had  only 
reached  the  French  territories  by  the  violation  of  Belgium’s 
neutrality. 

It  was  for  this  aggression  that  the  German  Government  admitted 
Germany  to  be  responsible:  it  did  not  admit  Germany’s  alleged 

”  The  passage  quoted  is  actually  from  the  address  of  Lloyd  George  before  the 
Trade  Union  Conference  at  London,  January  5,  1918.  For  text,  see  ihid.,  p.  4. 
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responsibility  for  the  origin  of  the  war  or  for  the  merely  incidental 
fact  that  the  formal  declaration  of  war  had  emanated  from  Germany. 
The  importance  of  State  Secretary  Lansing’s  note  for  Germany  lay 
rather  in  the  fact  of  the  duty  to  make  reparation  not  being  limited  to 
the  restoration  of  material  value,  but  being  extended  to  every  kind 
of  damage  suffered  by  the  civilian  population  in  the  occupied  terri¬ 
tory,  in  person  or  in  property,  during  the  continuance  of  warfare, 
be  it  by  land,  by  sea  or  from  the  air. 

The  German  nation  was  certainly  conscious  of  the  one-sidedness  in 
their  being  charged  with  the  restoration  of  Belgium  and  Northern 
France,  but  being  denied  compensation  for  the  territories  in  the  East 
of  Germany  which  had  been  invaded  and  devastated  by  the  forces 
of  Russian  Tsarism,  acting  on  a  long  premeditated  plan.  They 
have,  however,  acknowledged  that  the  Russian  aggression  must, 
according  to  the  formal  provisions  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  be  placed 
in  a  different  category  from  the  invasion  of  Belgium,  and  have 
therefore  desisted  from  demanding  compensation  on  their  part. 

If  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  should  now  maintain 
the  view  that  compensation  is  due  for  every  act  contrary  to  the  Law 
of  Nations  which  has  been  committed  during  the  war,  the  German 
Delegation  does  not  dispute  the  correctness  in  principle  of  this  stand¬ 
point;  they  beg,  however,  to  point  out  that  in  such  case,  Germany 
also  has  a  considerable  damage-account  to  set  up  and  that  the  duty 
to  compensate  incumbent  on  her  adversaries — particularly  in  respect 
of  the  German  civilian  population,  which  has  suffered  immeasurable 
injury  from  starvation  owing  to  the  Blockade,  a  measure  opposed 
to  the  Law  of  Nations — is  not  limited  to  the  time  when  actual  war¬ 
fare  was  still  being  carried  on  from  both  sides,  but  has  special  effect 
in  regard  to  the  time  when  a  one-sided  war  was  being  waged  by  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powei’s  against  a  Germany  which  had  volun¬ 
tarily  laid  down  arms.  This  view  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Governments,  at  any  rate,  departs  from  the  agreement  which  Ger¬ 
many  had  entered  into  before  the  Armistice  was  concluded.  It  raises 
an  endless  series  of  controversial  questions  on  the  horizon  of  the 
Peace  negotiations  and  can  only  be  brought  to  a  practical  solution 
througli  a  system  of  impartial  international  arbitration,  an  arbitra¬ 
tion  as  provided  for  in  Article  13,  part  2,  of  the  Draft  of  the 

Conditions  of  Peace.  This  clause  prescribes : 

“Disputes  as  to  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty,  as  to  any  question 
of  international  law,  as  to  the  existence  of  any  fact  which  if  estab¬ 
lished  would  constitute  a  breach  of  any  international  obligation,  or 
as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  reparation  to  be  made  for  any 
such  breach,  are  declared  to  be  among  those  which  are  generally 
suitable  for  submission  to  arbitration.” 
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Your  Excellency  has  further  pointed  out  in  your  note  of  the  20th 
instant  that  according  to  the  principle  of  international  law  no  nation 
could,  through  an  alteration  of  its  political  form  of  government  or 
through  a  change  in  the  persons  of  its  leadei-s,  cancel  an  obligation 
once  incurred  by  its  government.  The  German  Peace  Delegation  is 
far  from  contesting  the  correctness  of  this  principle ;  they  also  do  not 
protest  against  the  execution  of  the  agreement  introduced  by  the 
former  government  in  their  proposal  of  October  5th  1918,^^  but  they 
do  take  objection  to  the  punishment,  provided  for  by  the  Draft  of  the 
Peace  Treaty,  for  the  alleged  offences  of  the  former  political  and 
military  leaders  of  Germany.  The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  December  4th  1917  declared^^  that  the  war  should  not  end 
in  vindictive  action  of  any  kind,  that  no  nation  or  people  should  be 
robbed  or  punished  because  the  irresponsible  rulers  of  the  country  had 
themselves  done  deep  and  abominable  wrong.  The  German  Delega 
tion  does  not  plead  these  or  other  promises  to  evade  any  obligation 
incumbent  on  Germany  by  the  Law  of  Nations,  but  they  feel  entitled 
to  call  them  to  memory  if  the  German  nation  is  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  origin  of  the  war  and  made  liable  for  its  damages. 

Wliilst  the  public  negotiations  immediately  preceding  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  Armistice  were  still  going  on,  the  German  nation  was 
promised  that  Germany’s  lot  would  be  fundamentally  altered  if  it 
were  severed  from  the  fate  of  its  rulers.  The  German  Delegation 
would  not  like  to  take  your  Excellency’s  words  to  mean  that  the 
promise  made  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  at  that  time 
was  merely  a  ruse  of  war  employed  to  paralyse  the  resistance  of  the 
German  nation,  and  that  this  promise  is  now  to  be  withdrawn. 

Your  Excellency  has  finally  contended  that  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Governments  had  the  right  to  accord  to  Germany  the  same 
treatment  as  had  been  adopted  by  her  in  the  Peace  Treaties  of  Frank- 
forP®  and  Brest  Litowsk."^  The  German  Delegation  for  the  present 
refrains  from  examining  in  what  respects  these  two  Acts  of  Peace 
differ  from  the  present  Peace  Draft,  for  it  is  now  too  late  for  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Governments  to  found  a  claim  of  right  on  these 
precedents.  The  moment  for  so  doing  had  come  when  they  had  before 
them  the  alternative  of  accepting  or  rejecting  the  fourteen  points  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  basis  of  Peace. 
In  these  fourteen  points  the  reparation  of  the  wrong  done  in  1870/ 
1871  was  expressly  demanded  and  the  Peace  of  Brest  Litowsk  was 


“  See  note  from  the  German  Imperial  Chancellor  to  President  Wilson,  Foreign 
Relations,  1918,  supp.  1,  voi.  i,  p.  338. 

“  Address  to  Congress,  i6id.,  1917,  p.  ix. 

« Treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  Germany,  May  10,  1871,  British  ana 

Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  nxn,  p.  77.  ,,  v,  o  ioie 

“Treaty  of  peace  between  Russia  and  the  Central  Powei-s,  March  3,  IJlo, 

Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  vol.  i,  p.  442. 
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spoken  of  as  a  deterrent  example.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Gov¬ 
ernments  at  that  time  declined  to  take  a  peace  of  violence  of  the  past 
as  a  model. 

The  German  nation  never  having  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
the  origin  of  the  war,  has  a  right  to  demand  that  it  be  informed  by 
its  opponents  for  what  reasons  and  on  what  evidence  these  conditions 
of  Peace  are  based  on  Germany  being  to  blame  for  all  damages  and 
all  sufferings  of  this  war.  It  cannot  therefore  consent  to  be  put  off 
with  the  remark  that  the  data  on  the  question  of  responsibility  col¬ 
lected  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  through  a  special 
Commission  are  documents  concerning  those  Governments  alone. 
This,  a  question  of  life  or  death  for  the  German  nation,  must  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  all  publicity;  methods  of  secret  diplomacy  are  here  out  of 
place.  The  German  Government  reserve  to  themselves  the  liberty  of 
reverting  to  the  subject. 

Accept  [etc.]  Bkockdorff-Rantzau 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the 
Place  des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Monday,  May  26, 1919,  at  4  p.  m. 

I 

Present 


United  States  of  Ameeica 
President  Wilson. 
France 


British  Empire 

The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.P. 
Italy 


M  Clemencean.  M.  Orlando. 

„  .  .  /Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.C.B. 

Secretaries  Aldrovandi 

Interpreter:  M.  P.  J.  Mantoux. 


M.  Lament,  M.  Tardieu  and  M.  Crespi  attended  to  present  the 
attached  note  from  the  Keparation  Commission  (Appendix). 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked  that  his  decision  on  the 


Reparation  in  the 
Treaties  With 
Austria  and 
Hongrary.  Work 
of  the  Commission 


first  point  might  be  reserved,  as  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  General  Smuts,  and  wished  to  discuss  the 
whole  question  with  him,  before  giving  a  reply. 


In  regard  to  the  second  point  it  was  agreed  : — 

That  the  Commission  was  empowered  to  discuss  the  remarks  made  by 
the  Delegation  of  the  Powers  having  special  interests,  and  eventually 
to  present  before  the  Supreme  Council  new  proposals  both  as  regards 
the  Reparation  Clauses  and  the  Financial  Clauses,  and  particularly 
as  regards  the  recommendation  of  the  participation  of  small  Nations 
in  the  burden  of  reparation. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  expressed  the  hope  that  the  question  should  be 
rediscussed  with  an  open  mind,  as  though  no  decision  had  already 
been  taken.  He  expressed  his  intention  of  instructing  the  British 
representatives  in  this  sense. 

At  this  point  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  New  States  were 
introduced.  The  proceedings  of  this  part  of  the  Meeting  are  recorded 
as  a  separate  Meeting. 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  May  26,  1919. 
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Appendix  to  CF-33 

{Note  From  the  Reparation  Commission  to  the  Council  of  the 
Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers'] 


26  Mat,  1919. 

The  Commission,  sitting  this  morning,  has  heard  the  Delegations 
of  the  Powers  having  special  interests. 

After  the  departure  of  these  Delegates,  the  Commission,  as  a  result 
of  an  exchange  of  views  between  Messrs.  Lamont,  Lord  Sumner, 
MM.  Loucheur  &  Tardieu,  think  it  necessary  to  ask  the  Supreme 
Council : 

1° — Wli ether  General  Smuts  and  Mr.  Keynes,  who  have  not  at¬ 
tended  this  morning’s  meeting,  have  been  officially  appointed  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  in  the  same  way  as  M.  M.  Loucheur  &  Tardieu  have 
been  appointed  by  M.  Clemenceau.  and  Messrs.  Lamont,  Baruch  & 
Davis  by  President  Wilson. 

2° — Whether  the  Commission  is  empowered  to  discuss  the  remarks 
made  by  the  Delegations  of  the  Powers  having  special  interests,  and 
eventually,  to  present  before  the  Supreme  Council  new  proposals  both 
as  regards  the  Reparation  Clauses  and  the  financial  Clauses,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  as  regards  the  reconsideration  of  the  participation  of  small 
Nations  in  the  burden  of  Reparations. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the 
Place  des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Monday,  May  26, 1919,  at  4:15  p.  m. 

Present 

United  States  of  America  British  Empire 

President  Wilson.  The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 

France  Italt 

M.  Clemenceau.  M.  Orlando 

Memhers  of  the  Committee  on  New  States  and  Experts 

Dr.  Miller  Mr.  Carr  M.  Kammerer 

Mr.  Hudson  M.  Berthelot  M.  di  Martino 

Mr.  Headlam-Mnrley. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  ^-Xggf^gfaries. 

Count  Aldrovandi  I 

M.  P.  J.  Mantoux,  Interpreter. 

1.  The  Council  had  before  them  the  draft  articles  prepared  by  the 
Committee  on  New  States  for  inclusion  in  the  treaties  with  Austria 
and  with  Hungary.  (Appendix  I.) 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  clauses  were  the  same 
as  those  already  approved  for  Poland,  except  that 
the  special  clauses  relating  to  the  Jews  were  not 
included.  These  were  believed  to  be  unnecessary  in 
the  case  of  Austria,  where  the  situation  was  different  in  that  respect 
to  the  situation  in  Poland. 

President  Wilson  raised  the  question  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  include  these  clauses,  even  if  unnecessary,  in  the  Treaty 
with  Austria  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  Poland,  but  did  not  press 
the  point. 

IMr.  Headlam-Mokley  asked  whether  Austria  was  regarded  as  a 
new  State  or  as  an  old  State,  the  inheritor  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire.  Some  parts  of  the  Treaty  appeared  to  have  been  drafted 
on  the  former  hypothesis,  some  on  the  latter.  It  was  dangerous  to 
treat  Austria  as  possessing  the  rights  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  He  produced  a  Memorandum  and 
some  draft  articles  which  he  had  prepared  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  thought  that  there  was  a  good  deal  in  this 
idea,  and  proposed  that  the  point  should  be  examined  by  the 
Drafting  Committee. 
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Laxemboarg 


M.  Orlando  said  that  the  question  would  require  careful  consid¬ 
eration  and  that  at  first  sight  he  was  not  favourably  impressed  by 
the  suggestion.  He  thought  it  was  creating  a  new  precedent. 

M.  Clemenceau  entirely  supported  M.  Orlando. 

PREsmENT  Wilson  thought  that  M.  Orlando  had  not  entirely 
realised  the  difficulty.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  was  in  an 
entirely  special  position. 

(It  was  decided  to  refer  this  point  to  the  Drafting  Committee 
who  should  be  authorised  either  to  deal  with  the  matter  themselves 
or  to  take  such  advice  as  might  seem  to  them  requisite.) 

(The  draft  clauses  relating  to  minorities  were  approved). 

2.  President  Wilson  said  he  had  received  no  reply  yet  from  the 
Luxembourg  Government,  but  he  read  a  press  announcement  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  the  reply  was  that  the  Luxembourg 
Government  was  ready  to  send  a  deputation  to  Paris, 

and  would  like  to  know  on  which  day  it  would  be  received. 

(It  was  agreed  that  the  Deputation  should  be  heard  on  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon.  May  28th.) 

3.  Sir  Maurice  Hanket  said  he  had  consulted  the  British  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Drafting  Committee,  and  that  the  whole  Drafting  Com¬ 
mittee  had  considered  subsequently  the  question  of 
the  date  on  which  the  Treaty  of  Peace  could  be  handed 
to  the  Austrians,  omitting  the  Military  terms  and  the 
Reparation  clauses.  The  Drafting  Committee  had 

expressed  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Treaty  could  possibly  be  ready  by 
Saturday  next.  One  reason  for  this  was  that  the  printing  of  the 
Treaty  in  the  Italian  as  well  as  in  the  French  and  English  languages 
increased  the  length  of  time  required  by  the  printers. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  suggested  that  it  might  be  presented  in  type¬ 
written  form. 

(It  was  agreed  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  Drafting  Committee 
on  the  following  day). 

4.  Sir  Maurice  Hanket  handed  round  a  draft  reply  which  he  had 

prepared  under  instructions  from  the  Council.  Cer- 

Reply  to  the  Letter  .  i  i  o-  tit  • 

From  the  Austrian  tain  amendments  were  suggested  and  Sir  Maurice 
Hankey  was  asked  to  prepare  a  fresh  draft. 

6.  M.  Orlando  raised  as  a  point  of  urgency  the  fighting  which  was 
continuing  between  the  Austrians  and  Slovenes.  He  said  that  the 
Austrian  Delegation  at  St.  Germain  had  made  an 
appeal  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to 
intervene. 

(After  a  considerable  discussion,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  appointment  of  an  Armistice  Commission 
was  proposed  and  rejected,  it  was  agreed  that  the  best  plan  would  be 
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to  settle  the  frontiers  of  Austria  first,  and  then  insist  on  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  both  forces  behind  those  frontiers. 

It  was  therefore  decided  to  meet  the  Foreign  Ministers  and  the 
Expert  Commission  which  had  considered  this  question  on  the 
following  afternoon. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  circulate  a  document  com¬ 
municated  by  M.  Pachitch.^) 

6.  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  handed  round  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed 
by  the  Ukrainian  Delegation  to  General  Botha,  together  with  Gen¬ 


eral  Botha’s  reply  (Appendix  II). 

(It  was  agreed  that  this  question  should  not  be 
discussed  until  M.  Paderewski’s  arrival.) 

7.  M.  Clemenceau  said  he  wished  to  make  a  last  appeal  to  his 


Italian  colleague.  The  situation  had  fortunately  not  as  yet  reached 


the  worst  point  of  gravity.  Nevertheless,  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  present  the  terms  to  the  Austrians  very 
shortly,  and  consequently  it  was  impossible  to  leave 


Italian  Claims 


them  much  longer  at  St.  Germain  without  a  conversation.  Yesterday 
he  had  seen  M.  Orlando,  and  had  explained  to  him  the  gravity  of 
the  present  situation  for  France  as  well  as  for  Italy.  M.  Orlando, 
with  his  usual  open-mindedness,  had  said  that  some  proposal  must 
be  made.  First,  however,  some  definite  conversations  must  take 
place.  He  did  not  want  to  anticipate  M.  Orlando’s  proposals,  but 
he  hoped  that  some  proposal  would  be  made  to  get  out  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  It  would  be  an  immeasurable  relief,  even  if  an  unsatisfactory 
solution  could  be  reached,  and  this  relief  would  extend  not  only  to 
Governments,  but  to  peoples.  If  M.  Orlando  was  not  prepared  to 
propose  anything  today,  he  hoped  he  would  do  so  as  early  as  possible. 

M.  Orlando  said  that,  as  he  had  remarked  this  morning,  it  would 
be  a  veritable  liberation  to  get  a  solution,  and  he  was  fully  in  accord 
with  M.  Clemenceau  on  this,  and  he  thanked  him  for  raising  the 
question.  M.  Clemenceau  had  stated  his  own  sentiments  perfectly. 
M.  Clemenceau  asked  what  was  the  decision  of  Italy?  When  this 
question  had  been  discussed  here  between  April  15th  and  April 
20th,  a  marked  difference  had  been  shown  between  the  max¬ 
imum  demands  of  Italy  and  the  common  views  of  all  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers.  On  April  20th  he  himself  had  said  that, 
given  the  situation  in  which  Italy  had  to  renounce  everything  out¬ 
side  the  Treaty  of  London,  he  would  insist  on  adherence  to  the 
Treaty  of  London  with  all  that  it  involved.  He  recognised,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  would  divide  him  and  his  Allies  from  President  Wil¬ 
son,’  for  the  Allies  stated  that  they  would  adhere  to  the  Treaty 


*This  document  does  not  accompany  the  minutes. 
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although  they  were  not  perhaps  in  accord  with  it.  But  President 
Wilson  said  that  he  was  not  in  accord  with  it  and  not  bound  by  it. 
Thus,  a  difference  would  be  created  between  the  United  States  on 
one  hand,  and  France  and  Great  Britain  on  the  other,  and  this  was 
very  undesirable.  From  the  Italian  point  of  view,  what  he  desired 
was  some  transaction  which  would  involve  an  agreement,  but,  failing 
that,  he  must  claim  the  Treaty,  however  undesirable.  He  would 
seek  every  way  of  conciliation.  For  example,  there  had  been  the 
proposals  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  between  April  20th  and  23rd.  Later, 
there  had  been  the  discussions  between  Col.  House  and  Mr.  Miller 
and  himself.  He  desired  ardently  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  with 
the  agreement  of  everyone.  But,  if  not,  he  must  demand  the  Treaty 
of  London. 

PREsroENT  Wilson  said  that  he  feared  they  were  somewhat  in 
danger  of  getting  into  a  cul  de  sac.  He  wanted  very  earnestly  to 
point  out  to  his  Italian  colleague  the  situation  as  it  presented  itself 
to  him  as  a  whole.  We  could  not  move  in  two  opposite  directions 
at  once,  and  yet  the  Italians  appeared  to  be  trying  to  do  so.  The 
Treaty  of  London  was  made  in  circumstances  which  had  now  alto¬ 
gether  altered.  He  was  not  referring  now  to  the  fact  of  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  but  to  the  partnership  of 
the  world  in  the  development  of  peace,  and  the  attention  which 
had  been  directed  by  plain  work-a-day  people  to  this  partnership 
as  a  basis  of  peace.  When  the  Treaty  of  London  had  been  entered 
into,  there  had  only  been  a  partnership  between  a  few  Great  Powers — 
Russia.  France,  Great  Britain,  with  Belgium  and  Serbia,  against 
Germany,  Austria  and  Turkey.  As  Belgian  and  Serbian  soil  had 
been  violated,  the  only  voluntary  partners  were  France,  Great  Britain 
and  Russia.  He  understood  that  these  Powers  had  wished  to  induce 
Italy  to  become  a  partner,  and  for  this  reason  had  entered  into  the 
Treaty  of  London.  At  that  time  the  world  had  not  perceived  that 
the  war  was  a  matter  of  common  concern.  He  Imew  this  because 
his  own  people  had  gone  through  this  phase.  He  himself,  probably 
before  most  of  his  people,  saw  the  effect  that  the  war  was  going  to 
have  on  the  future  destinies  and  political  development  of  the  world. 
Slowly,  at  first  very  slowly,  the  world  had  seen  that  something  was 
being  done  which  cut  at  the  roots  of  individual  liberty  and  action. 
When  that  was  realised,  there  was  a  common  impulse  to  unite  against 
the  Central  Empires.  Thus,  there  came  into  the  war  many  peoples 
whose  interest  was  absolutely  separate  from  any  territorial  question 
that  was  European  in  character.  They  came  in  for  motives  that  had 
no  connection  with  territory  or  any  advantage.  They  sought  only 
the  emancipation  of  the  world  from  an  intolerable  threat.  Then 
there  came  new  ideas,  and  the  people  of  the  world  began  to  perceive 
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that  they  had  a  common  purpose.  They  realised  that  it  was  not 
only  Belgium  and  Serbia,  but  all  the  small  States  that  were  threat¬ 
ened.  Next  there  was  a  realisation  of  the  rights  of  minorities  and 
small  groups  of  all  kinds.  The  light  broadened  out  into  a  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  final  settlement  that  was  at  hand.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  he  himself  had  made  his  address  to  Congress  on  the 
results  of  the  war.  His  own  address  had  taken  place,  he  thought, 
three  days  after  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  address  to  the  House  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  only  difference  between  the  two  addresses  was  that  he 
summed  up  his  in  14  points.  Both  his  speech  and  that  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain  contained  the  same  line  of  thought  and 
ideas.  They  stated  in  their  speeches  what  was  coming  into  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  world.  Wlien  the  Armistice  was  reached,  his  own 
statements  had  been  accepted  as  the  basis  not  only  of  the  Armistice, 
but  also  of  the  peace.  These  ideas  had  by  this  time  taken  possession 
of  all  the  world,  and  even  the  Orient  was  beginning  to  share  them. 
Then  came  the  League  of  Nations  as  a  practical  thing, — up  to  then, 
it  had  been  regarded  as  of  academic  interest — and  the  nations  of 
the  world  desired  to  achieve  peace  on  that  basis;  hence,  when  the 
Peace  conference  began,  the  whole  platform  of  the  Peace  had  been 
laid  down.  This  platform  had  no  relation  to  the  ideas  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  old  order  in  European  politics,  namely,  that  the 
stronger  Powers  could  dispose  of  the  weaker.  Great  Britain  and 
France  had  no  right  because  they  were  strong  to  hand  over  peoples 
who  were  weak.  The  new  conception  did  not  admit  of  this.  If 
these  principles  were  insisted  on,  they  would  violate  the  new  prin¬ 
ciples.  There  would  then  be  a  reaction  among  the  small  nations 
that  would  go  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Peace  of  the  world:  for 
all  these  small  nations,  when  they  saw  other  nations  handed  over, 
would  say,  “Our  turn  will  come  next.”  One  of  the  reasons  for 
which  the  United  States  people  had  gone  to  war  was  that  they 
were  told  that  the  old-fashioned  methods  were  dead.  Hence,  if 
Italy  insisted  on  the  Treaty  of  London,  she  would  strike  at  the 
roots  of  the  new  system  and  undermine  the  new  order.  The  UnAed 
States  would  be  asked  under  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
to  guarantee  the  boundaries  of  Italy,  and  they  could  not  do  so  if 
this  Treaty  were  insisted  on.  There  was  one  question  which  would 
not  be  susceptible  of  solution.  If  Italy  insisted  on  the  Treaty  of 
London,  as  M.  Clemenceau  had  pointed  out,  we  could  not  ask  Yugo¬ 
slavia  to  reduce  her  army  below  the  point  necessary  to  maintain 
her  safety  against  Italy.  Yugo-Slavia  would  never  do  it.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  use  force  against  her— against  the  very  power  whose 
violation  had  caused  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war.  This  process 
could  not  be  repeated  to  accomplish  the  ends  the  Italians  had  in 
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view.  If  he  was  to  be  the  spokesman  and  the  spiritual  representa¬ 
tive  of  his  people,  he  could  not  consent  to  any  people  being  handed 
over  without  their  consent.  But  he  could  consent  to  any  people 
being  handed  over  who  stated  that  they  wished  to  be.  He  was  will¬ 
ing  that  Italy  should  have  any  part  on  the  eastward  slope  of  the 
Istrian  Peninsula  whose  population  would  vote  to  be  attached  to 
Italy.  Only  he  could  not  assent  to  any  population  being  attached 
that  did  not  so  vote.  He  wanted  to  point  out  to  M.  Orlando  that 
Great  Britain  and  France  could  not  hand  over  any  part  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  to  Italy,  and  that  it  could  not  be  a  legal  transaction,  except 
in  accordance  with  the  general  peace :  that  is  to  say,  only  in  the 
event  of  all  parties  being  in  agreement.  It  was  constantly  urged  in 
the  Italian  Press  and  by  Italian  spokesmen  that  they  did  not  want 
to  abandon  the  Italians  on  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic.  Was  it 
not  possible  to  obtain  all  she  desired  by  means  of  a  plebiscite? 
There  would  be  no  risk  to  Italy  to  leave  the  operation  of  a  plebiscite 
to  be  carried  out  under  the  League  of  Nations.  Italy  herself  would 
be  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  there  would  be  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  her  being  treated  unfairly.  If  Italy  did  not  take  advantage 
of  this,  she  would  be  establishing  her  enemies  on  her  eastern  borders. 
Thus  there  would  be  a  beginning  again  of  the  evils  that  had  arisen 
in  the  Balkans.  Beyond  the  boundaries  of  Italy  would  be  the  Yugo¬ 
slavs  with  their  eyes  turned  towards  the  population  which  had  been 
placed  under  Italy  by  the  powerful  Western  nations.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  for  Italy  to  adopt  both  methods.  Either  she  must  abandon 
the  new  methods  altogether,  or  else  she  must  wholly  abandon  the 
old  methods  and  enter  into  the  new  world  with  the  new  methods 
under  conditions  more  hopeful  for  peace  than  had  ever  before  pre¬ 
vailed. 

M.  Orlando  said  he  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  that  President 
Wilson’s  speech  was  perfectly  logical,  provided  that  his  hypotheses 
were  correct.  What  he  disputed,  however,  was  the  correctness  of 
these  hypotheses.  He  could  not  admit  that  the  Treaty  of  London  was 
a  violation  of  the  principles  of  justice  and  right.  The  Treaty  of 
London  had  merely  anticipated  the  boundaries  which  would  have 
to  be  drawn.  All  through  the  present  Conference  terrible  problems 
had  presented  themselves,  involving  ethnical,  geographical,  strategi¬ 
cal  and  other  considerations,  and  in  every  case  great  difficulties  had 
had  to  be  surmounted  in  order  to  reach  a  solution.  The  Treaty  of 
London  had  merely  anticipated  these  difficulties.  The  Treaty  of 
London  was  indeed  a  compromise  transaction.  It  was  a  compromise 
because  of  the  renunciation  by  Italy  of  Fiume  and  half  of  Dalmatia, 
including  the  Italian  towns  of  Spalato  and  Trau.  It  was  a  com¬ 
promise  because  of  the  admixture  of  races.  Hence,  he  could  not 
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admit  the  premise  of  President  Wilson  that  the  Treaty  of  London 
was,  without  discussion,  a  violation  of  right  and  justice.  'Wliether 
it  was  good  or  bad,  it  was  a  compromise.  Experience  showed  that 
for  Italy  it  was  a  bad  compromise,  because  Italy  did  not  get  satis¬ 
faction  on  Fiume.  He  deeply  regretted  this,  but  accepted  it  in  a 
spirit  of  compromise.  However,  if  the  Treaty  was  not  acceptable 
another  solution  must  be  sought.  He  much  regretted  that  he  could 
not  possibly  accept  a  plebiscite.  His  first  reason  for  rejecting  it  was 
that  it  would  prolong  the  present  state  of  anxiety  in  Italy,  His 
second  objection  was  the  complexity  of  the  problems.  He  could 
not  deny,  for  example,  that  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Istrian  Alps, 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  Slavs.  Consequently,  a  plebi¬ 
scite  would  not  give  the  right  result  to  Italy.  But  in  this  case  he 
had  to  seek  a  different  principle  from  the  ethnographical  principle, 
namely,  that  the  line  of  the  Alps  was  the  defence  of  his  country. 
His  third  reason — and  he  did  not  wish  to  make  comparisons  detri¬ 
mental  to  other  peoples — was  that  there  was  a  different  state  of 
culture  in  Jugo-Slavia  from  Italy,  because  there  was  a  different 
state  of  civilisation.  It  was  quite  true  that  Italian  military  authori¬ 
ties  had,  in  many  places,  got  on  perfectly  well  with  the  inhabitants. 
But.  nevertheless,  in  these  conditions  he  could  not  count  with  any 
confidence  on  the  sincerity  of  the  plebiscite.  These  were  the  three 
reasons  why  he  could  not  accept  the  proposal  for  a  plebiscite.  He 
was  ready  to  try  and  find  a  solution,  but  he  could  not  see 
one  at  present.  His  conclusion  unfortunately,  therefore,  was 
that  an  impasse  had  been  reached.  In  these  circumstances,  what 
course  was  open  to  him?  He  had  only  his  Treaty  to  make  an  appeal 
to.  He  was  not  a  Shylock,  demanding  his  pound  of  flesh  from  the 
Jugo-Slavs.  Great  Britain  and  France  had  given  their  adhesion 
to  this  arrangement.  He  could  not  say  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
Treaty  and  he  regretted  profoundly  the  difficulty  it  had  created  with 
the  United  States.  But  as  no  other  way  could  be  found  out,  he 
was  bound  to  adhere  to  this  attitude. 

President  Wilson  said  that  he  did  not  characterise  the  Treaty  in 
the  manner  M.  Orlando  had  suggested,  but  only  as  inconsistent  with 
the  new  order  of  settlements,  namely,  that  the  ethnical  principle 
should  be  adopted  except  where  other  paramount  considerations,  such 
as  the  existence  of  the  Alps,  were  introduced.  If  there  was  no  doubt 
the  principle  of  self-determination  should  be  followed.  He  reminded 
M.  Orlando  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Polish  corridor,  where  very  strong 
strategical  considerations  had  applied,  this  territory  had  not  been 
assigned  to  Poland,  because  there  had  been  a  solid  German  block, 
notwithstanding  that  the  essential  railway  connecting  Poland  with 
the  sea  ran  through  this  corridor.  We  had  not  even  felt  at  liberty 
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to  assign  the  Port  of  Dantzig  itself  to  Poland.  Moreover,  he  did 
not  contemplate  a  plebiscite  without  eflective  supervision.  If  any 
plebiscite  took  place  it  would  be  carefully  observed  and  overlooked, 
and  no  plebiscite  under  coercion  would  be  accepted.  In  the  most 
friendly  way  he  wished  to  ask  whether  if  he,  himself,  stated  his  rea¬ 
sons  publicly  and  made  the  proposal  he  had  made  this  afternoon,  that 
is,  that  the  territory  between  the  line  of  the  crest  of  the  Istrian  Penin¬ 
sula  and  the  line  of  the  Treaty  of  London  should  be  granted  a  plebi¬ 
scite,  would  M.  Orlando  feel  equally  at  liberty  and  justified  in  publicly 
stating  his  objections? 

M.  Oklando  said  that  he  first  wished  to  dissipate  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing.  When  he  had  spoken  of  the  intimidation  of  the  Slavs,  he  had 
not  spoken  of  anything  which  was  likely  to  occur  before  or  during 
a  plebiscite.  He  spoke  rather  of  the  fears  and  apprehensions  for 
the  future,  which  would  deter  people  from  voting  for  Italy.  Con¬ 
sequently,  a  genuine  vote  would  not  be  obtained.  It  was  not  at  the 
moment  of  the  plebiscite  that  he  anticipated  constraint  but  in  the 
future.  So  far  as  concerned  Poland  whatever  the  result  of  the 
plebiscite,  some  1,700,000  Germans  would  be  assigned  to  Poland.  If 
the  whole  of  the  Italian  claims  were  granted  and  the  Austrian  figures, 
notoriously  inaccurate  as  they  were,  were  taken  as  true,  not  half  this 
number  of  aliens  would  be  assigned  to  Italy.  As  regards  President 
Wilson’s  last  question,  he  would  naturally  try  and  avoid  any  public 
statement,  particularly  at  the  present  time  when  attempts  were  being 
made  to  reach  a  solution,  but,  if  President  Wilson  should  make  such 
a  public  statement,  he  would  reply  as  he  had  replied  to-day  and 
would  give  the  same  arguments. 

President  Wilson  said  that  he  hoped  that  before  M.  Orlando 
reached  a  final  conclusion,  he  would  consult  with  his  colleagues.  He 
hoped  he  would  remember  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  the  Treaty 
of  London,  even  if  it  were  correct  to.  He  had  joined  in  creating  a 
machine  and  method  that  could  not  be  used  for  that  purpose.  He 
hoped  that  he  would  discuss  the  question  again  and  that  he  was  not 
tired  of  trying  to  find  some  new  course. 

M.  Orlando  said  that  he  could  reply  at  once  that  whenever  concil¬ 
iation  was  proposed,  he  would  not  refuse.  He,  therefore,  accepted 
President  Wilson’s  request. 

M.  Clemen CEAu  said  that  what  struck  him  was  that  M.  Orlando 
never  made  a  proposal.  From  the  beginning  of  these  discussions  he 
had  never  once  made  any  definite  proposal.  He  had  made  a  claim 
to  Fiume.  He  had  applied  the  principle  of  self-determination  to 
Fiume.  But  when  he  came  to  discuss  Dalmatia  he  had  dropped  the 
principle.  There  was  another  contradiction  in  his  method.  He  had 
claimed  the  Treaty  of  London  as  regards  Dalmatia,  but  when  it  came 
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to  Fiume  lie  had  proposed  to  break  the  Treaty  of  London.  Yet 
another  argument  was  that,  as  President  Wilson  said,  the  Treaty  of 
London  was  not  really  a  solution.  Supposing  that  France  and 
Great  Britain  gave  Italy  the  Treaty  of  London.  It  would  not  result 
in  peace,  and  consequently  did  not  provide  a  solution.  Hence,  the 
only  solution  put  forward  was  not  a  solution.  Hence,  he  felt  that 
it  was  necessary  for  the  methods  to  be  changed.  It  might  be  a  good 
plan  to  have  a  Committee  of  four  people  to  examine  every  suggestion. 
If  a  conclusion  was  not  reached,  the  Council  would  be  the  laughing 
stock  of  the  world,  and  a  position  of  real  danger  would  be  reached. 
The  only  solution  proposed  was  one  that  would  put  the  world  in 
anarchy,  and  he  hoped  that  when  that  happened  nobody  could  say 
it  was  his  fault.  He  could  not  agree  to  a  solution  that  was  nothing 
at  all  but  a  continuation  of  war.  Hence,  he  demanded  that  the  dis¬ 
cussion  should  be  continued.  At  bottom,  he  was  in  favour  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  Treaty  of  London.  What  President  Wilson  had 
said  about  the  change  of  mind  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  which 
had  occurred  during  the  war  was  a  very  serious  consideration.  In 
the  earlier  parts  of  the  war,  people  had  talked  about  seizure  of  terri¬ 
tory,  but  afterwards  had  come  the  idea  of  the  liberties  of  peoples  and 
the  building  up  of  new  relations.  The  Italians  must  recognise  this. 
He  was  not  speaking  against  the  Italian  people,  but  he  felt  it  was 
time  the  Italians  examined  these  aspects  of  the  matter,  and  this  was 


a  subject  to  which  he  would  call  his  Italian  colleagues’  attention. 

M.  Orlando  said  he  was  quite  agreed  to  a  continuation  of  the 
discussion. 

M.  Clemenceau  again  insisted  that  M.  Orlando  never  made  a  pro¬ 
posal.  To-day,  all  he  could  suggest  was  the  Treaty  of  London,  but  this 
meant  anarchy  and  the  continuation  of  war.  He  asked  M.  Orlando  to 
make  proposals. 

M.  Orlando  undertook  to  do  so. 

8.  The  Articles  for  inclusion  in  the  Treaties  of  Peace  with  Austria 
and  Hungary,  approved  earlier  in  the  afternoon,  were 
initialled  by  the  Four  Heads  of  Governments. 

(Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  forward 
them  to  the  Drafting  Committee) . 

9.  The  Economic  Clauses  for  insertion  in  the  Treaties  of  Peace 

with  Austria  and  Hungary,  approved  on  the  24th 
Economic  Clauses  inst.  ^  Were  initialled  by  the  Four  Heads  of 

in  the  Treaties  of  ’ 

Peace  With  Austria  Govemmeuts. 

&  Hungary  ^ Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  forward 


Committee  on  New 
States;  Articles  in 
the  Treaties  of 
Peace  With  Austria 
&  Hungary 


them  to  the  Drafting  Committee). 


’  See  CF-30,  minute  1  and  appendix,  pp.  1-4  and  5-14. 
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10,  The  alterations  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  ap¬ 
proved  at  the  morning  meeting,®  (addition  of  Air  to 

Cov"nant”of’the**  Naval  and  Military  Clauses)  were  initialled  by  the 
League  of  Nations  Four  Heads  of  Governments. 

(Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  forward 
them  to  the  Drafting  Committee.) 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  26  May,  1919. 


Appendix  I  to  CF-34 
COMMITTEE  ON  NEW  STATES 
HUNGARY 

Draft  of  Articles  To  Be  Inserted  in  the  Treaty  With  Hungary  * 

Article  1 

Hungary  being  desirous  to  conform  its  institutions  to  the  principles 
of  liberty  and  justice  and  to  give  a  sure  guarantee  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  territories  over  which  it  has  assumed  sovereignty,  of  its  own 
free  will  agrees  with  the  other  parties  hereto  to  the  following  articles 
and  recognises  them  to  be  obligations  of  international  concern  of  which 
the  League  of  Nations  has  jurisdiction. 

Article  2 

Hungary  admits  and  declares  to  be  citizens  of  Hungary  of  their 
own  right  and  without  any  requirements  of  special  proceedings: 

1.  All  persons  who  on  the  1st  August  1914,  were  habitually  resident 
within  the  frontiers  of  Hungary  as  now  established  and  who  were  at 
that  date  nationals  of  Austria-Hungary. 

2.  All  persons  heretofore  born  in  the  said  territory  except  those  who 
have  been  naturalised  in  a  foreign  country  other  than  Austria- 
Hungary. 

Article  3 

Within  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
present  Treaty  any  such  person  may  opt  for  citizenship  in  any  other 
State  which  consents  thereto. 

Option  by  a  husband  will  cover  his  wife  and  option  by  parents  will 
cover  their  children  under  18  years  of  age. 

•  See  CF-32,  p.  25. 

‘  The  text  of  the  draft  articles  to  be  inserted  in  the  treaty  with  Austria  does 
not  accompany  the  minutes. 
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Persons  who  have  exercised  the  above  right  to  opt  must  before  the 
expiration  of  three  years  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present 
Treaty  transfer  their  place  of  residence  to  the  State  for  which  they 
opted. 

Article  4 

The  persons  who  have  exercised  the  above  right  to  opt  will  be  en¬ 
titled  to  retain  their  immovable  property  in  the  territory  of  Hungary. 
They  may  carry  with  them  their  movable  property  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  No  export  duties  or  charges  may  be  imposed  upon  them  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  removal  of  such  property. 

Article  5 

All  persons  hereafter  born  within  the  frontiers  of  Hungary  as  now 
established  who  are  not  born  nationals  of  another  State  shall  ifso 
facto  be  citizens  of  Hungary. 

Article  6 

Hungary  undertakes  full  and  complete  protection  of  the  life  and 
liberty  of  all  inhabitants  of  Hungary  without  distinction  of  birth, 
race,  nationality,  language  or  religion. 

All  inhabitants  of  Hungary  shall  be  entitled  to  the  free  exercise, 
whether  public  or  private,  of  any  creed,  religion,  or  belief,  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  which  are  not  inconsistent  with  public  order  or  public  morals. 

Article  7 

All  citizens  of  Hungary  shall  be  equal  before  the  law  and  shall  enjoy 
the  same  civil  and  political  rights  without  distinction  as  to  race,  lan¬ 
guage  or  religion. 

Difference  of  religion,  creed  or  confession  shall  not  prejudice  any 
citizen  of  Hungary  in  matters  relating  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  or 
political  rights  as  for  instance  admission  to  public  employments,  func¬ 
tions  and  honours,  or  the  exercise  of  professions  and  industries. 

No  restriction  shall  be  imposed  on  the  free  use  by  any  citizen  of 
Hungary  of  any  language  in  private  intercourse,  in  commerce,  in 
religion,  in  the  press  or  published  works  or  at  public  meetings. 

Notwithstanding  any  establishment  by  the  Hungarian  Government 
of  an  official  language,  reasonable  facilities  shall  be  given  to  Hun¬ 
garian  citizens  of  other  than  the  official  speech  for  the  use  of  their  lan¬ 
guage,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  before  the  Courts. 

Article  8 

Hungarian  citizens  who  belong  to  racial,  religious  or  linguistic 
minorities  shall  enjoy  the  same  treatment  and  security  in  law  and  in 
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fact  as  the  other  citizens  of  Hungary  and  in  particular  shall  have 
an  equal  right  to  establish  manage  and  control  at  their  own  expense 
charitable,  religious  and  social  institutions,  schools  and  other  educa¬ 
tional  establishments,  with  the  free  use  in  them  of  their  own  language 
and  religion. 

Article  9 

The  Hungarian  Government  will  provide  in  the  public  educational 
establishments  of  towns  and  districts  in  which  are  resident  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  Hungarian  citizens  of  other  than  Hungarian  speech 
reasonable  facilities  to  assure  that  instruction  shall  be  given  to  the 
children  of  said  Hungarian  citizens  through  the  medium  of  their  own 
language. 

In  those  towns  and  districts  where  there  is  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  Hungarian  citizens  belonging  to  racial,  religious  and  linguistic 
minorities  these  minorities  shall  be  assured  of  the  equitable  share 
in  the  enjoyment  and  application  of  sums  which  may  be  provided 
for  out  of  public  funds  by  State  Department,  municipal  or  other 
budget,  for  educational  religious  or  charitable  purposes. 

Article  10 

The  above  provisions  regarding  public  or  private  instruction  in 
languages  other  than  Hungarian  do  not  preclude  the  Hungarian 
Government  from  making  the  teaching  of  Hungarian  obligatory. 

Article  11 

Hungary  agrees  that  the  foregoing  obligations  shall  be  embodied 
in  her  fundamental  law  as  a  bill  of  rights,  with  which  no  law. 
regulation,  or  official  action  shall  conflict  or  interfere,  and  as  against 
which  no  law,  regulation  or  official  action  shall  have  validity. 

Article  12 

The  provisions  contained  in  the  foregoing  articles  regarding  the 
protection  of  racial,  religious  or  linguistic  minorities  shall  be  under 
the  protection  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  consent  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  required  for  any  modifications  thereof. 
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Appendix  II  to  CF-34 
ARMISTICE  WITH  THE  POLES 
(Reference  CF-22  and  CF-25  ®) 


M-196 

Copy  of  Letter  From  Uhrainian  Delegation  to  General  Botha  and 

Reply 

37,  Rue  la  Perouse,  Paris,  24  May,  1919. 

In  accordance  with  the  message  of  March  9th  \19thf\  ®  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Four  the  State  Secretariat  of  Western  Ukraine  delegated  us  to 
Paris  to  arrange  an  armistice  with  the  Poles. 

On  our  part  we  did  everything  in  our  power  to  have  the  armistice 
concluded.  At  the  session  of  the  Armistice  Commission  on  the  13th 
May.  we  declared  our  acceptance  of  the  armistice  plan  proposed  by 
the  Armistice  Commission  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  according 
to  this  plan  one  third  of  our  national  territory  was  given  over  under 
the  Polish  administration. 

Our  spirit  of  conciliation  however  was  fruitless. 

As  we  have  not  been  requested  by  the  Armistice  Commission  to 
sign  the  Armistice  convention  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Poles  have  not  accepted  the  Armistice  disregarding  the  responsibility 
for  the  continuation  of  the  war. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  been  receiving  information  that  the 
Poles  undertook  against  us  a  brutal  offensive  in  which  they  won 
some  success. 

This  is  nothing  to  be  wondered  at.  The  Poles  received  everything 
from  the  Entente:  clothing,  shoes,  munitions  and  even  military 
force  in  the  form  of  Haller’s  army.  Of  course,  they  give  lame 
explanation  that  Haller’s  army  is  fighting  in  Volynia  not  in  Galicia. 
But  there  is  a  Ukrainian  army  in  Volynia  also  which  is  faced  on  one 
side  by  the  Bolsheviks  and  Haller’s  army  on  the  other.  So  Haller’s 
army  is  fighting  the  Ukrainians  thus  aiding  the  Bolsheviks. 

On  the  other  hand  Haller’s  army  re-inforced  Polish  troops  thus 
helping  the  latter  to  attack  our  army  with  greater  force.  While 
the  Poles  obtained  from  the  Allies  all  means  requisite  for  a  successful 
conduct  of  the  war,  our  people  lacking  in  all  material  for  clothing, 
shoes  and  in  ammunition  factories,  is  compelled  to  defend  itself  by 
the  remnants  of  means  which  had  been  confiscated  by  our  authorities 
from  the  former  Austrian  army. 


‘  Vol.  V,  pp.  775  and  859. 
•  For  text,  see  appendix 


IV  to  CF-22,  iUd;  pp.  783  and  789. 
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We  have  not  obtained  anything  from  the  Entente  or  from  anybody 
else,  while  the  Poles  have  got  from  the  Entente  everything  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

No  wonder  then  that  our  army  is  compelled  to  retreat  before  the 
Polish  otfensive. 

We  wanted  no  war  with  the  Poles;  we  proclaimed  and  began  to 
put  into  effect  our  right  for  self  determination  claiming  only  those 
territories  which  belong  indisputably  to  us. 

The  Poles  were  the  ones  who  attacked  us  the  first.  The  Poles  are 
destroying  our  country,  our  fertile  fields,  the  Poles  are  killing  our 
soldiers  fighting  in  defence  of  our  fatherland,  the  Poles  are  ruining 
our  villages,  killing  our  peasants  for  no  other  reason  than  their  un¬ 
willingness  to  remain  under  the  Polish  yoke. 

If  there  is  justice  in  the  world  it  must  rise  in  our  defence  against 
Polish  invasion. 

And  cherishing  the  hope  that  the  Powers  of  the  Entente  would 
show  us  justice  we  came  to  Paris. 

The  Armistice  Commission  told  us :  “Accept  this  delimitation  line 
and  the  permanent  frontiers  will  be  established  by  the  Peace 
Conference”. 

We  accepted  this  though  with  a  heavy  heart  as  it  was  painful  to 
leave  millions  of  our  brothers  fighting  for  liberation,  under  the  Polish 
subjugation.  We  accepted  the  proposition  believing  in  the  spirit 
of  justice  on  the  part  of  the  Peace  Conference. 

We  accepted  the  proposition  desiring  [to]  save  our  country  from 
ruin,  to  save  the  lives  of  our  fathers,  and  mothers,  of  our  brothers 
and  sisters,  of  our  wives  and  children  from  Polish  menace. 

Ten  days  have  passed  since  the  time  we  announced  our  acceptance 
of  the  plan  of  the  Armistice  Commission  and  the  war  in  our  country 
is  going  on. 

Our  government  and  our  people  are  waiting  favourable  news  from 
us  but  we  can  tell  them  nothing.  They  are  bleeding  there,  but  we 
can  do  nothing  to  help  them. 

Therefore  we,  feeling  a  heavy  responsibility  before  our  govern¬ 
ment  and  our  people  are  turning  to  you,  Mr.  President,  for  an  inter¬ 
view.  We  want  to  hear  from  you,  as  the  President  of  the  Polish 
Ukrainian  Armistice  Commission,  an  authoritative  word  whether  the 
armistice  will  be  concluded  or  not,  whether  our  country  will  be  saved 
from  Polish  conquest  or  not,  whether  the  Powers  of  the  Entente 
will  order  the  Poles  to  stop  fighting  and  retreat  beyond  the  demarka- 
tion  line,  marked  by  the  Armistice  Commission  or  permit  the  Poles, 
with  the  help  of  the  means  obtained  from  the  Entente  to  strangle  us. 

We  must  tell  our  government  and  our  people  as  soon  as  possible 
what  we  have  achieved  here  and  what  they  can  expect  to  obtain. 
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Therefore  we  request  you,  Mr.  President,  to  grant  us  an  interview 
in  order  to  receive  your  reply  to  transmit  it  to  our  Government  and 
our  people. 

Special  Delegates 
of  the  State  Secretariat  of 
Western  Ukraine 
Dr.  Michel  Lozynskt 
Dymitr  Witowsky  (?) 


\_Reply  of  General  Botha  to  Dr.  Lozynsky  of  the  Ukrainian 

Delegation} 


26  May,  1919. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
24th  May,  and  in  reply  thereto  to  state  that  the  question  of  the 
establishment  of  an  armistice  on  the  Polish-Ukrainian  front  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Council  of  the  Principal  and  Allied  Powers. 
As  the  draft  armistice  proposed  by  the  Armistice  Commission  has 
not  been  accepted  by  the  Poles,  the  mandate  of  the  Commission  is  at 
an  end,  and  the  matter  has  been  referred  to  the  Council  for  such 
action  as  they  deem  fit  under  the  circumstances. 

In  view  of  the  above.  I  cannot  see  the  advantage  of  an  interview, 
nor  do  I  think  such  interview  would  at  the  present  time  be  advisable. 

I  am,  however,  doing  my  best  to  attain  the  much-desired  cessation 
of  hostilities. 

Yours  faithfully,  L.  Botha 


Paris  Peace  Cont.  180.03401/355 


CF-35A 


Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the 
Place  des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Tuesday,  May  27, 1919,  at  11  a.  m. 


Present 


Unitb®  States  of  Amekica 


British  Empire 

The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd-George,  M.  P. 


President  Wilson 


France 


M.  Clemenceau 


Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B.  {Secretary). 


Mr.  Lloyd  George  stated  that  General  Botha  had  come  to  him  that 
morning  and  had  indicated  that  he  was  very  dissatisfied  with  the  atti¬ 


tude  of  the  Poles  in  regard  to  the  Polish- Ukrainian 
Armistice.  He  had  asked  M.  Clemenceau  to  discuss 
this  alone  with  President  Wilson  and  himself  because, 
to  speak  quite  frankly,  he  had  some  reasons  to  believe 


that  M.  Clemenceau  was  not  fully  informed  as  to  the  attitude  taken  by 


the  French  authorities.  He  had  grounds  for  the  belief  that  the 
French  Minister  in  IVarsaw  had  encouraged  the  Poles  in  their  recent 
attack  on  the  Ukrainians.  A  fact  which  rather  confirmed  these  sus¬ 
picions  was  that  General  Botha  reported  that  he  had  been  unable  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  the  French  representatives  at  meetings  of  the 
Armistice  Commission,  and  this  had  occurred  so  frequently  that  it  was 
difficult  to  believe  that  it  was  not  deliberate.  Then  he  quoted  General 
Haller’s  highly  indiscreet  speeches,  indicating  among  other  things, 
that  Danzig  must  become  Polish.  Further,  he  said  that  he  had  that 
morning  received  a  report  to  the  effect  that  General  Franchet  d’Es- 
perey  on  the  20th  May  had  ordered  forces  up  towards  Czernovitz 
with  a  view  to  junction  with  tlie  Poles,  which  seemed  to  indicate  an 
attempt  to  squeeze  out  the  Ukrainians.  Finally,  he  thought  it  very 
curious  that  the  Council  had  been  informed  that  M.  Paderewski  was 
returning  to  Paris  last  Friday  and  they  had  been  put  off  from  day 
to  day  and  almost  from  hour  to  hour  with  reports  that  he  was 
expected  immediately,  whereas  in  fact  he  was  now  in  Prague.  He 
was  anxious  that  M.  Clemenceau  should  ascertain  whether  the  agreed 
telegram  had  ever  been  despatched  to  General  Haller.  It  was  very 
curious  that  no  reply  had  been  received. 
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President  Wilson  recalled  the  old  plan  of  the  so-called  sanitary 
cordon  which  the  Military  Authorities  had  proposed  to  establish 
against  the  Bolsheviks,  and  which  had  been  rejected.  He  thought 
it  possible  that  the  Jklilitary  Authorities  were,  nevertheless,  trying 
to  carry  out  this  plan  in  fact. 

M.  Clemenceau  expressed  incredulity,  but  promised  to  make  the 
fullest  possible  enquiry. 

(It  was  agreed  : — 

1.  That  Colonel  Kisch  should  attend  at  the  Ministry  of  War  at 
2.30  in  the  afternoon  where  General  Albi  and  General  Mordacq  would 
also  be  present. 

2.  That  the  attached  telegram,  drafted  by  President  Wilson,  the 
despatch  of  which  had  been  reserved  pending  M.  Paderewski’s  return, 
should  be  sent  at  once  to  Warsaw.  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  directed 
to  take  the  necessary  action.) 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  27  May.  1919. 


Appendix  to  CF-35A 

Telegram 

From : — The  President  of  the  Peace  Conference, 

To: — General  Pilsudski.  Head  of  the  Polish  State.  Warsaw. 

The  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  feel 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Government  of 
Poland  to  facts  which  are  giving  them  the  greatest  concern  and 
which  may  lead  to  consequences  for  Poland  which  the  Council  would 
deeply  deplore.  The  boundary  between  Poland  and  the  Ukraine  is 
under  consideration  and  is  as  yet  undetermined,  and  the  Council  has 
more  than  once  informed  the  Polish  Government  that  they  would 
regard  any  attempt  either  by  Poland  or  by  the  Ukrainian  authorities 
to  determine  it,  or  to  prejudice  its  determination,  by  the  use  of  force, 
as  a  violation  of  the  whole  spirit  and  an  arbitrary  interference  wAh 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  present  Conference  of  Peace,  to  which 
Poland,  at  least,  has  consented  to  leave  the  decision  of  questions  of 
this  very  sort.  The  Council  has,  therefore,  more  than  once  insisted 
that  there  should  be  an  armistice  on  the  Ukrainian  front,  arranged  in 
Paris  and  under  the  advice  of  the  Council  itself.  Full  conferences 
in  that  matter  have  been  held  between  a  carefully  selected  Inter- 
Allied  commission  and  representatives  of  Poland  and  the  Ukraine, 
and  terms  of  armistice  drawn  up  which  have  been  formally 
approved  by  the  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers.  The  representatives  of  the  Ukraine  have  accepted  those 
terms,  but  the  Polish  military  authorities,  while  acquiescing  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  have  in  effect  insisted  upon  such  conditions  as  would  amount 
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to  a  settlement  of  the  very  questions  in  controversy,  and  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  use  force  to  maintain  their  claims.  This  has  inevitably 
made  the  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
that  the  Polish  authorities  were  in  elfect,  if  not  in  purpose,  denying 
and  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  Conference  of  Peace.  The  Coun¬ 
cil  feel  it  their  duty,  therefore,  in  the  most  friendly  spirit  but  with 
the  most  solemn  earnestness,  to  say  to  the  Polish  authorities  that,  if 
they  are  not  willing  to  accept  the  guidance  and  decisions  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Peace  in  such  matters,  the  Governments  represented  in  the 
Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  will 
not  be  justified  in  furnishing  Poland  any  longer  with  supplies  or 
assistance.  If  it  is  her  deliberate  purpose  to  set  at  naught  the  coun¬ 
sel  proffered  by  the  Conference,  its  authority  can  no  longer,  it  is 
feared,  be  made  serviceable  to  her.  The  Council  will,  of  course, 
insist  upon  an  absolute  cessation  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the 
Ukrainian  military  forces. 

Paris,  May  [27],  1919. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the 
Place  des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Tuesday,  May  27, 1919,  at  11 :15  a.  m. 

Present 


United  States  or  Amekica  British  Empire 

President  Wilson.  The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 

France  Itaet 

M.  Clemenceau.  H.  E.  M.  Orlando. 

Members  of  the  Drafting  Committee 

United  States  of  America  .  .  .  ]\Ir.  Brown  Scott. 

British  Empire .  Mr.  C.  J.  B.  Hurst. 

Fr-^nce .  M.  Fromageot. 

Italy  .  M.  Ricci-Busatti. 

Japan .  M.  Nagaoka. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B.l 
Count  Aldrovandi.  J 

Prof.  P.  J.  Mantoux.— Interpreter. 

1.  After  discussion  with  the  Members  of  the  Drafting  Committee, 
it  was  agreed ; — 

1.  That  the  draft  Treaty  of  Peace,  ojpitting  the 
wfth^Anlui^r  military  terms,  and  the  clauses  dealing  with  repara- 

Date  of  Handing  ^^on  and  debt  (since  these  wear  a  special  aspect 

owing  to  the  break-up  of  the  Austrian  Empire  into 
several  parts,  which  necessitates  their  examination  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  bearing  on  the  interests  and  action  of  the  several  parts) 
shall  be  handed  to  the  Austrian  Delegates  on  Friday,  May  30th,  at 
Noon,  and  that  the  Drafting  Committee  shall  proceed  on  this  as¬ 
sumption. 

2.  That,  as  there  was  no  time  to  print  the  Treaty  in  a  final  form. 
It  should  be  handed  to  the  Austrians  in  proof. 

3.  That,  as  there  is  not  sufficient  tiine  to  print  the  Articles  of  the 
Treaty  with  the  three  languages  on  a  single  page,  the  Drafting  Com¬ 
mittee  should  have  authority  to  print  the  clauses  in  the  three  lan¬ 
guages  on  separate  pages. 

4.  That  the  Drafting  Committee  should  devote  themselves  with  the 
least  possible  delay  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  referred  to 
them  on  the  previous  day,  namely,  as  to  whether  Austria  was  to  be 
regarded  as  a  new  State,  or  as  an  old  State,  the  inheritor  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  and  should  adopt  whichever  method 
proved  most  workable  for  the  drafting  of  the  Treaty. 

5.  That  the  draft  of  the  political  clauses  relating  to  the  territory 
acquired  by  Italy  from  Austria  for  inclusion  in  the  Austrian  Treaty 
should  be  circulated  at  once  by  the  Italian  Delegation  and  considered 
that  afternoon. 
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6.  That  Sir  IMaurice  Hankey  should  arrange  with  the  Secretary- 
General  for  the  immediate  communication  the  same  afternoon  to  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  and  other  new  States  of  the  political  clauses  in  the 
Treaty  which  concerned  them. 

7.  That  the  question  of  guarantees  in  the  Treaty  with  Austria 
should  be  reserved,  pending  enquiry  by  M.  Orlando  to  his  military 
advisers. 

8.  That  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  should  ascertain  whether  the  Creden¬ 
tials  Committee  had  recognised  the  full  powers  of  the  Austrian  Dele¬ 
gates  as  conferred  in  the  name  of  German  Austria. 

2.  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  in  accordance  with  instructions,  produced 
in  the  French  and  English  languages  a  re-draft  of  the  reply  to  the 
Austrian  letter  of  the  24th  May,^  asking  that  peace 
Reply  to  the  negotiations  might  be  opened  with  the  least  possible 

delay. 

(The  attached  letter  (Appendix  I)  was  approved,  and  Sir  Maurice 
Hankey  was  instructed  to  arrange  with  the  Secretary-General  for  its 
reproduction  for  M.  Clemenceau’s  signature. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Austrian  Note  and  the  reply  should  be 
•published  together  as  soon  as  the  reply  was  dispatched.) 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  27  May,  1919. 


Appendix  I  to  CF-35 

{Draft  Letter  From  the  President  of  the  Peace  Conference 
(Glemenceau)  to  the  Austrian  Chancellor  {Renner)'\ 

Paris,  27  May,  1919. 

Your  Excellency:  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your  letter 
of  the  24th  May,  asking  that  Peace  Negotiations  with  Austria  may 
be  opened  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

I  am  asked  by  the  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  to  reply  that  the  Draft  Treaty  of  Peace  will  be  ready  for 
presentation  to  the  Austrian  Delegation  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye  on 
Friday,  May  30th,  at  Noon. 

The  following  questions,  however,  must  be  reserved  for  further 
consideration,  namely : — 

1.  The  size  of  the  military  force  to  be  maintained  in  future  by 
Austria. 

2.  The  question  of  Reparation  and  Debt. 

These  subjects  wear  a  special  aspect  owing  to  the  break-up  of  the 
Austrian  Empire  into  its  several  parts,  which  necessitates  their 
examination  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  bearing  on  the  interests 
and  action  of  the  several  parts. 


‘  Appendix  IV  to  CF-32,  p.  37. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the 
Place  des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Tuesday,  May  27,  1919,  at 
11:45  a.  m. 

Present 


United  States  of  America 

President  Wilson. 

Mr.  Norman  Davis. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Lament. 

Captain  Smith. 


British  Empire 

The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 
Lord  Sumner. 

Lord  Cunliffe. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Keynes. 

Mr.  O.  T.  Falk. 

Colonel  Peel. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Siepmann. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sutton. 


France 


Italy 


M.  Clemenceau. 
M.  Loucheur. 

M.  SergenL 
M.  Lyon. 

M.  Cheysson. 


Signor  Orlando. 
Signor  Crespi. 
Captain  Jung. 


Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B.  Xg^cretaries. 
Count  Aldrovandi.  J 

M.  P.  J.  Mantoux. — Interpreter. 


The  Council  had  before  them  the  Financial  Clauses  for  insertion 
in  the  Treaty  with  Austria.^ 

1.  Mr.  Lamont  said  that  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of 
the  Supreme  Council  the  Delegates  of  the  States  which  had  previ¬ 
ously  formed  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire  had 
rSn”by  been  summoned  on  the  previous  day  to  discuss  the  ques- 

o^?o7theTuf.  tion  of  Reparation.  The  attitude  of  all  the  Dele- 

trian  Empire  could  uot  bear  to  be  considered 

as  an  enemy  State  or  to  be  classed  in  the  same  category  as  Austria 
in  regard  to  Reparation.  1  heir  declaration  had  been  listened  to  but 
no  definite  answer  had  been  made.  After  the  meeting  Dr.  Benes  had 
said  in  conversation  that  Czecho-Slovakia  would  be  willing  to  con¬ 
sider  favourably  a  proposal  that  she  should  share  in  the  burden  of 
the  war  provided  that  this  proposal  was  not  put  forward  in  the 
form  of  a  demand  for  Reparation.  Dr.  Benes  had  been  asked  to 
devise  a  formula  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  him  and  this  formula 
would  in  all  probability  suit  all  the  four  new  Nations.  It  would, 

‘  The  text  of  these  draft  articles  does  not  accompany  the  minutes. 
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however,  necessitate  the  making  of  separate  agreements  with  each 
of  them. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  he  also  had  seen  Dr.  Benes  and  had 
gathered  that  there  would  be  no  objection  on  his  part  to  a  contri¬ 
bution  towards  the  expenses  of  the  war  which  was  a  war  of  liberation 
for  Czecho-Slovakia.  Indeed  there  could  be  no  objection  to  such  a 
proposal  seeing  that  Bohemia  is  a  very  rich  country  and  could 
well  afford  to  make  some  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  its  liberty.  It  was 
essential  that  in  some  form  or  another  these  countries  should  con¬ 
tribute  seeing  that  in  Allied  countries  the  burden  of  the  war  would 
fall  in  many  cases  upon  peasantry  who  were  poorer  than  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  liberated  countries.  But  there  were  good  reasons  for  meeting 
the  wishes  of  the  new  States  in  regard  to  the  precise  purpose  to  be 
assigned  to  their  contribution. 

Signor  Crespi  said  that  he  accepted  the  principle  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Trent  and  Trieste  are  also  to  be  treated  not  as  enemy 
countries  but  as  being  in  most  respects  analogous  to  Alsace  and 
Lorraine. 

Signor  Orlando  said  he  thought  it  was  quite  natural  that  these 
States  should  not  wish  to  be  regarded  as  responsible  for  the  war  of 
which  they  were  the  victims.  It  must  be  recognized  that  the  Czechs 
had  begun  to  take  the  part  of  the  Allies  even  during  the  war  and 
that  they  had  made  a  useful  contribution  towards  victory.  He  there¬ 
fore  had  no  objection  to  make  to  any  proposal  which  was  intended  to 
recognize  their  special  position. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  suggested  that  as  there  appeared  to  be  general 
agreement  the  Eeparation  Clauses  for  Austria  should  be  drafted  on 
this  basis  and  that  the  experts  in  charge  of  them  should  have  full 
power  to  negotiate  with  the  component  parts  of  the  old  Austrian 
Empire  on  this  principle. 

President  Wilson  suggested  that  the  right  phrase  to  use  would 
be  that  the  new  States  should  be  required  to  make  a  contribution 
towards  the  cost  of  their  own  liberation. 

2.  President  Wilson  said  that  he  was  advised  that  Article  1  had 
the  effect  of  putting  a  permanent  cloud  on  Austrian  credit.  He 

Financial  ciau.es  P^oP^^ed  that  it  should  be  modified  by  the  insertion, 
T'-eaty  With  at  the  beginning  of  the  words  '‘subject  to  such  excep¬ 
tions  as  the  Reparation  Commission  may  make”. 

INI.  Loucheur  said  that  the  only  objection  which  he  would  have  to 
this  alteration  would  be  that  it  might  perhaps  be  inopportune  to 
introduce  such  a  modification,  seeing  that  the  clause  as  it  stood  was 
similar  to  the  corresponding  clause  in  the  German  Treaty,  and  that 
the  text  had  been  already  presented  to  the  Germans  without  any 
amendment. 
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The  Sonth-Ans' 
trian  Railway 
Company 


President  Wilson  said  that  he  saw  no  difficulty  in  making  special 
arrangements  with  Austria,  and  that  in  fact  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Allies  to  treat  Austria  differently  from  Germany. 

Mr.  Llotd  George  said  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  difference 
amounted  to  very  little  because  even  in  the  case  of  Germany  certain 
exceptions  had  been  admitted. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  words  “subject  to  such  exceptions  as  the 
Reparation  Commission  may  make”  should  be  inserted  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Clause  1. 

3.  M.  Loucheur  said  that  he  proposed  that  a  special  clause  should 
be  inserted  to  deal  with  the  Compagnie  des  Chemins  de  Fer  du  Sud 
de  I’Autriche.  The  obligations  of  this  Company  in 
France  amounted  to  11/2  milliards  and  were  in  the 
possession  of  a  vast  number  of  people.  The  railway 
system  belonging  to  the  Company  is  to  be  split  up  into  five  separate 
parts  which  run  through  a  number  of  the  various  new  States.  The 
regulation  of  the  affairs  ol  the  Company  was  therefore  a  very  com¬ 
plicated  question  which  could  not  be  settled  by  the  Council,  but  the 
view  of  the  French  Government  was  that  the  Treaty  must  provide 
for  the  making  of  such  a  settlement. 

President  Wilson  asked  whether  this  was  a  Government  railway. 

M.  Clemenceau  explained  that  it  was  a  private  company. 

PREsmENT  Wilson  said  that  he  saw  great  difficulty  in  accepting 
a  clause  which  would  make  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  a 
supervising  authority  in  the  case  of  one  particular  private  company. 
He  saw  no  reason  for  making  special  provisions  in  the  case  of  South- 
Austrian  railways,  especially  as  he  was  informed  that  there  were  at 
least  twenty  Inter-national  commissions  already  on  which  the  United 
States  had  undertaken  to  be  represented.  A  great  number  of  sim¬ 
ilar  questions  were  sure  to  arise  under  the  Peace  Treaties  and  it  was 
impossible  to  make  special  provision  for  the  settlement  of  each 
through  international  channels.  It  would  be  a  very  serious  venture 
to  enter  into  a  control  of  a  single  corporation,  and  in  fact  the  five 
different  groups  of  the  railway  would  know  their  interests  and  ar¬ 
range  their  own  difficulties  a  great  deal  better  than  any  international 
commission  would  be  likely  to  do. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  he  thought  the  Council  should  not  be 
asked  to  interfere  in  order  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  these  par¬ 
ticular  bond-holders.  If  private  interests  were  to  be  safeguarded 
the  principle  ought  to  have  been  applied  all  round.  In  point  of  fact 
every  legitimate  interest  is  protected  by  Article  6  of  the  Financial 
Clauses  which  is  so  drafted  as  to  include  bond-holders.  The  Council 
could  not  judge  of  individual  corporations  and  he  would  hesitate  very 
much  before  giving  special  protection  to  bond-holders  of  whom  noth¬ 
ing  was  known  and  who  might  very  well  be  speculating. 
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M.  Loucheur  said  that  the  French  proposal  was  not  intended  to 
obtain  special  protection  for  the  bond-holders.  It  was  merely  in¬ 
tended  to  provide  a  solution  of  a  practical  problem  which  was  sure 
to  arise.  Here  is  a  Company  which  is  going  to  be  split  into  five 
different  pieces  and  it  is  necessary  to  say  how  this  Company  is  to 
function  and  whether  and  in  what  manner  it  is  to  be  allowed  the 
right  of  exploiting  the  five  separate  parts.  If  the  case  is  really 
covered  by  paragraph  6  of  the  Treaty  the  object  of  the  French  pro¬ 
posal  is  gained. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Financial  Clauses  should  be  included  in  the 
Treaty  with  Austria  as  drafted,  subject  to  the  amendment  of  Clause 
1  as  proposed  by  President  Wilson.  (See  paragraph  2  above.) 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  [House]  in  the 
Place  des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Tuesday,  May  27, 1919,  at  4  p.  m. 

Present 

United  States  of  America  British  Empire 

President  »Vilson.  The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 

Lieut-Col.  F.  H.  Kisch,  D.  S.  O. 

France 

M.  Clemenceau. 

Gen.  Mordacq. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B.,  Secretary. 

Professor  P.  J.  Mantoux,  Interpreter. 

1.  M.  Clemenceau  said  that  he  had  made  a  very  full  investigation 
in  regard  to  the  various  points  raised  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  the 
morning  meeting.  The  first  point  related  to  the 
The  Polish  dispatch  to  General  Pilsudski. 

Armistice  GENERAL  MoRDACQ  Said  that  OR  May  22nd,  M.  Cle¬ 

menceau  had  given  him  the  dispatch,  which  he  had 
sent  to  the  Head  of  the  French  Mission  at  Warsaw,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  that  it  was  to  be  given  both  to  General  Pilsudski  and  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Haller,  and  that  he  was  to  telegraph  when  he  had  done  this. 
On  the  23rd  May,  the  Head  of  the  French  Mission  had  replied,  asking 
for  the  dispatch  to  be  repeated.  This  had  been  done  and  an 
acknowledgment  had  been  asked  for.  No  reply  was  received  on 
Saturday  and  so  a  telegram  had  been  sent  asking  whether  the  dis¬ 
patch  had  been  received.  The  reply  had  been  that  the  dispatch 
could  not  be  deciphered  and  it  turned  out  that  the  wrong  key  had 
been  used  for  deciphering.  The  right  key  to  the  cipher  had  then 
been  communicated.  On  Sunday  no  reply  was  received,  and  a  tele¬ 
gram  was  sent  to  ask  whether  the  message  had  been  received, 
deciphered  and  understood.  It  was  only  on  Monday,  the  26th,  that 
a  telegram  had  been  received  to  say  that  the  dispatch  had  been  de¬ 
ciphered  and  understood,  and  the  necessary  action  taken. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  he  had  a  telegram  which  showed  that  General 
Henrys  said  that  General  Haller  had  now  done  the  right  thing  and 
sent  his  troops  to  the  German  front.  He  was  not  satisfied,  however, 
about  the  treatment  of  the  dispatch. 
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Colonel  Kiscii  said  that  General  Henrys  said  that  General  Haller’s 
troops  had  first  been  sent  to  the  North  of  Lemberg  but  now  they 
had  been  brought  back  to  the  German  front. 

M.  Clemen CEAu  said  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  story  that  the  French 
Minister  had  supported  the  employment  of  General  Haller’s  Army 
on  the  Ukrainian  front  probably  had  its  foundation  in  the  fact  that 
the  French  Minister  presided  at  a  Committee,  one  of  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  which  by  a  large  majority  was  that  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers  should  not  make  a  reservation  about  the  employment 
of  General  Haller’s  Divisions.  General  Henrys  had  said  that  M. 
Dmowski wanted  the  whole  matter  transferred  to  Marshal  Foch, 
and  this  probably  was  the  foundation  of  the  idea  that  the  F rench  were 
supporting  the  action  of  the  Poles.  Rightly  or  wrongly  the  Poles 
believed  that  they  had  the  support  of  Marshal  Foch. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  recalled  that  Marshal  Foch  had  wanted  to  send 
General  Haller’s  Army  to  Poland  through  Lemberg.  He  said  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied  now  that  the  matter  was  in  M.  Clemenceau’s  own 
hands. 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  27  May,  1919. 


*  Roman  Dmowski,  Polish  plenipotentiary  to  the  Peace  Conference. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House,  Place  des 
Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Tuesday,  May  27,  1919,  at  4  p.  m. 


Present  Also  Present 


America,  United  States  of 

President  Wilson. 

Hon.  R.  Lansing. 

Secretary. 

Mr.  L.  Harrison. 

British  Empire 

Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 

Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  O.  M., 

M.  P. 

Secretary-Oeneral 

Sir  M.  P.  A.  Hankey,  K.  C.  B. 

Secretary. 

Mr.  H.  Norman. 

France 

M.  Clemenceau. 

M.  Pichon. 

Secretaries. 

M.  de  Bdarn. 

CapL  de  St.  Quentin. 

Italy 

M.  Orlando. 

Baron  Sonnino. 

Secretary-Oeneral. 

Count  Aldrovandi. 

Secretary. 

M.  BertelA 

Japan 

H.  E.  Baron  Makino. 

H.  E.  Viscount  Chinda. 

Secretary. 

M.  Kawai. 

Joint 


America,  United  States  of 

Professor  Coolidge. 

Major  Johnson. 

Dr.  Clive  Day. 


British  Empire 

Sir  Eyre  Crowe,  K.  C.  B.,  K.  C.  M.  G. 
Mr.  Deeper. 

Major  Temperley. 


France 

M.  Tardieu. 

General  Henrys. 

M.  Laroche. 

M.  Aubert. 


Italy 

General  U.  Cavallero. 

Colonel  d'Btat-Major  A.  Parian!. 
Commdt.  G.  Rugiu. 

M.  de  Martino. 


Secretcnat 


America,  United  States  of.  . .  .Lieut.  E.  C.  Burden. 

British  Empire . Major  A.  M.  Caccia 

France . Capt.  A.  Fortier. 

Italt . Lieut.  Zanchi. 

Japan . M.  Saburi. 

Interpreter — Professor  P.  J.  Mantoux. 
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Frontiers  of 
Austria 


1.  President  Wilson  said  that  the  problem  the  Council  was  called 
upon  to  solve  had  reference  to  the  frontiers  between  Austria  and 

Jugo-Slavia  in  the  region  of  Klagenfurt.  He  thought 
the  problem  could  be  stated  as  follows.  As  far  as 
the  so-called  Klagenfurt  Basin  was  concerned,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  economic  boundary  line  ran  south  of  the 
ethnic  line.  The  ethnic  line  divided  the  Basin  into  two  parts,  a 
northern  and  a  southern  part.  The  southern  part,  although  it  con¬ 
tained  a  large  number  of  Slovenes,  was  indissolubly  tied  up,  econom¬ 
ically,  with  the  northern  part.  Furthermore,  the  southern  part  of 
the  Klagenfurt  Basin  was  itself  cut  off  from  the  country  to  the 
south  by  one  of  nature’s  most  impressive  lines  of  demarcation, 
namely,  a  mountain  range,  which  was  far  steeper  on  its  southern 
side  than  on  its  northern  side,  thus  constituting  a  most  serious  barrier 
on  its  southern  side. 

In  his  opinion,  the  question  of  the  delimitation  of  the  Klagenfurt 
Basin  resembled  in  every  respect  the  case  of  the  Italian  boundary 
line,  running  down  the  Istrian  Peninsula.  In  that  case,  although  it 
was  acknowledged  that  many  Slovenes  resided  on  the  Italian  side 
of  that  line,  nevertheless,  it  had  been  agreed  that  nature  had  made 
that  the  natural  boundary  line  of  the  Italian  Peninsula.  A  similar 
situation  presented  itself  here  in  the  Klagenfurt  Basin.  The  Slovene 
people  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Basin,  were,  economically,  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  northern  people.  The  question  could  not, 
therefore,  be  considered  merely  from  a  political  and  ethnical  point 
of  view.  In  other  words,  the  Council  would  have  to  decide  whether 
an  unnatural  arrangement  should  be  accepted  for  political  expedi¬ 
ency,  or  a  natural  arrangement,  thus  disregarding  purely  political 
consideration.  He,  personally,  felt  very  much  embarrassed  to  depart 
from  the  principle  which  he  had  agreed  to  follow  in  the  case  of  the 
Italian  settlement.  He  certainly  had  no  desire  to  re-consider  the 
arrangement  made  with  Italy  which  followed  the  dictates  of  nature. 

(After  some  private  consultation,  between  the  Heads  of  Govern¬ 
ments,  it  was  decided  to  adjourn  the  further  consideration  of  the 
question.) 

2.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  question  of  Bessarabia  had  been 
omitted  from  the  despatch  to  Admiral  Koltchak,  and  that  this  would 

probably  cause  difficulties  with  Koumania,  when  the 

Russia.  The  Des-  ,n 

patch  to  Admiral  despatch  was  eveiitually  published. 

"  '  “  (After  some  discussion,  the  following  addition  to 

the  despatch  was  approved  : — 

“Sixthly,  the  right  of  the  Peace  Conference  to  determine  the  future 
of  the  Roumanian  part  of  Bessarabia  be  recognised”. 

The  original  Article  “Sixthly”  to  be  renumbered  “Seventhly”.) 
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A  copy  of  the  complete  despatch  is  attached  in  the  Appendix^ 

3.  The  Council  had  before  them  the  attached  note  (Appendix  II) 
dated  May  22,  1919,  from  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Commission 
on  the  International  Regime  of  Ports,  Waterways, 

Telegraphic  and  and  Railwavs. 

Telephonic  Com-  .  irr>x*  ’xi. 

munication  With  (The  Articles  for  inclusion  in  the  ireaties  with 

^^zecho— S  lovftkift  ^ 

Across  Austria  and  Austria  aiid  Hungary  were  approved  and  initialled  by 

Hungary  o 

the  Four  Heads  of  Governments, 

Sir  ISIaurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  forward  the  Articles  to 
the  Secretary-General  for  the  information  of  the  Drafting  Com¬ 
mittee  after  ascertaining  that  the  experts  were  unanimous  on  the 
subject). 

Vtt.t.a  Majestic,  Paris,  27  May,  1919. 


Appendix  I 

M-190  (Final  Revise) 

Despatch  to  Admiral  Koltchak 

Paris,  26  May,  1919. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  feel  that  the  time  has  come 
when  it  is  necessary  for  them  once  more  to  make  clear  the  policy 
they  propose  to  pursue  in  regard  to  Russia. 

It  has  always  been  a  cardinal  axiom  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  to  avoid  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Russia.  Their 
original  intervention  was  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  assisting 
those  elements  in  Russia  which  wanted  to  continue  the  struggle 
against  German  autocracy  and  to  free  their  country  from  German 
rule,  and  in  order  to  rescue  the  Czecho-Slovaks  from  the  danger 
of  annihilation  at  the  hands  of  the  Bolshevik  forces.  Since  the 
signature  of  the  Armistice  on  November  11th,  1918,  they  have  kept 
forces  in  various  parts  of  Russia.  Munitions  and  supplies  have 
been  sent  to  assist  those  associated  with  them  at  a  very  considerable 
cost.  No  sooner,  however,  did  the  Peace  Conference  assemble  than 
they  endeavoured  to  bring  peace  and  order  to  Russia  by  inviting 
representatives  of  all  the  warring  Governments  within  Russia  to 
meet  them  in  the  hope  that  they  might  be  able  to  arrange  a  per¬ 
manent  solution  of  Russian  problems.  This  proposal  and  a  later 
offer  to  relieve  the  distress  among  the  suffering  millions  of  Russia 
broke  down  through  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  accept 
the  fundamental  condition  of  suspending  hostilities  while  negotia- 

*  Appendix  I,  infra. 
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tions  or  the  work  of  relief  was  proceeding.  Some  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Governments  are  now  being  pressed  to  withdraw  their 
troops  and  to  incur  no  further  expense  in  Russia  on  the  ground  that 
continued  intervention  shows  no  prospect  of  producing  an  early  set¬ 
tlement.  They  are  prepared,  however,  to  continue  their  assistance 
on  the  lines  laid  down  below,  provided  they  are  satisfied  that  it  will 
really  help  the  Russian  people  to  liberty,  self-government,  and  peace. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  now  wish  to  declare  for¬ 
mally  that  the  object  of  their  policy  is  to  restore  peace  within  Russia 
by  enabling  the  Russian  people  to  resume  control  of  their  own 
affairs  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  freely  elected  Constituent 
Assembly  and  to  restore  peace  along  its  frontiers  by  arranging  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes  in  regard  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Russian 
state  and  its  relations  with  its  neighbours  through  the  peaceful  arbi¬ 
tration  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

They  are  convinced  by  their  experiences  of  the  last  twelve  months 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  attain  these  ends  by  dealings  with  the  Soviet 
Government  of  Moscow.  They  are  therefore  disposed  to  assist  the 
Government  of  Admiral  Koltchak  and  his  Associates  with  munitions, 
supplies  and  food,  to  establish  themselves  as  the  government  of  all 
Russia,  provided  they  receive  from  them  definite  guarantees  that  their 
policy  has  the  same  objects  in  view  as  that  of  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers.  With  this  object  they  would  ask  Admiral  Koltchak 
and  his  Associates  whether  they  will  agree  to  the  following  as  the 
conditions  upon  which  they  accept  continued  assistance  from  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 

In  the  first  place,  thai.,  as  soon  as  they  reach  Moscow  they  will 
summon  a  Constituent  Assembly  elected  %  a  free,  secret  and  dem¬ 
ocratic  franchise  as  the  Supreme  Legislature  for  Russia  to  which 
the  Government  of  Russia  must  be  responsible,  or  if  at  that  time 
order  is  not  sufficiently  restored  they  will  summon  the  Constituent 
Assembly  elected  in  1917  to  sit  until  such  time  as  new  elections  are 
possible. 

Secondly,  that  throughout  the  areas  which  they  at  present  control 
they  will  permit  free  elections  in  the  normal  course  for  all  local  and 
legally  constituted  assemblies  such  as  municipalities.  Zemstvos,  etc. 

Thirdly,  that  they  will  countenance  no  attempt  to  revive  the  special 
privileges  of  any  class  or  order  in  Russia.  The  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  have  noted  with  satisfaction  the  solemn  declaration  made  by 
Admiral  Koltchak  and  his  associates  that  they  have  no  intention  of 
restoring  the  former  land  system.  They  feel  that  the  principles  to  be 
followed  in  the  solution  of  this  and  other  internal  questions  must  be 
left  to  the  free  decision  of  the  Russian  Constituent  Assembly;  but 
they  wish  to  be  assured  that  those  whom  they  are  prepared  to  assist 
stand  for  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  of  all  Russian  citizens  and  will 
make  no  attempt  to  reintroduce  the  regime  which  the  revolution  has 
destroyed. 
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Fourthly,  that  the  independence  of  Finland  and  Poland  be  recog¬ 
nised,  and  that  in  the  event  of  the  frontiers  and  other  relations  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  these  countries  not  being  settled  by  agreement,  they 
will  be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Fifthly,  that  if  a  solution  of  the  relations  between  Esthonia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania  and  the  Caucasian  and  Transcaspian  territories  and  Russia 
is  not  speedily  reached  by  agreement  the  settlement  will  be  made  in 
consultation  and  co-operation  with  the  League  of  Nations,  and  that 
until  such  settlement  is  made  the  Government  of  Russia  agrees  to 
recognize  these  territories  as  autonomous  and  to  confirm  the  relations 
which  may  exist  between  their  de  facto  Governments  and  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Governments. 

Sixthly,  the  right  of  the  Peace  Conference  to  determine  the  future 
of  the  Roumanian  part  of  Bessarabia,  be  recognised. 

Seventhly,  that  as  soon  as  a  Government  for  Russia  has  been  con¬ 
stituted  on  a  democratic  basis,  Russia  should  join  the  League  of 
Nations  and  co-operate  with  the  other  members  in  the  limitation  of 
armaments  and  of  military  organisation  throughout  the  world. 

Finally,  that  they  abide  by  the  declaration  made  by  Admiral  Kolt- 
chak  on  November  27th,  1918,  in  regard  to  Russia’s  national  debts.^ 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  will  be  glad  to  learn  as  soon  as 
possible  whether  the  Government  of  Admiral  Koltchak  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  are  prepared  to  accept  these  conditions,  and  also  whether  in  the 
event  of  acceptance  they  will  undertake  to  form  a  single  government 
and  army  command  as  soon  as  the  military  situation  makes  it  possible. 

G.  Clemenceau 
D.  Lloyd  George 
V.  E.  Orlando 
Woodrow  Wilson 
Saionji 


Appendix  II  to  CF-37 

WCP-862 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  Commission  on  the  International 
Regime  of  Ports,  Waterways  and  Railways  to  the  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Peaee  Conference 

Paris,  May  22,  1919. 

By  its  letter  of  May  15th.  1919,  the  Economic  Commission  called 
the  attention  of  the  Commission  on  the  International  Regime  of 
Ports,  Waterways  &  Railways  to  a  question  raised  by  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Delegation  relative  to  the  international  regime  of  the  tele¬ 
graph  and  telephone  service. 

The  Czecho-Slovak  Delegation  considers  that,  given  its  geograph¬ 
ical  position,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  for  it  to  have  certain 


•  See  CF-31.  p.  16. 
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guarantees  for  its  telegraph  and  telephone  services,  without  which  it 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Enemy  Powers. 

It  demands  the  insertion  of  stipulations  to  that  effect  in  the  Treaties 
of  Peace  with  Austria  and  Hungary. 

In  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  matter,  instructions  were  given  to 
me  to  cause  the  question  to  be  examined  by  a  Technical  Committee  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Regime  of  Ports,  and  to  forward  to  you 
direct  the  result  of  this  examination.  This  Technical  Committee 
proposes  the  insertion  of  the  clause,  copy  of  which  is  enclosed. 

This  clause,  which  bears  the  number  38a,  should  follow  Article 
38  of  the  clauses  for  insertion  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Austria 
forwarded  as  an  enclosure  in  the  letter  of  May  12th  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Commission  on  the  Regime  of  Ports.® 

It  should,  by  the  way,  be  observed  that  it  would  have  been  most 
desirable  to  insert  a  similar  clause  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Ger¬ 
many,  but  doubt  regarding  the  extent  of  the  respective  powers  of  the 
Commission  on  Ports  and  the  Economic  Commission,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  was  not  represented  on  the  latter 
Commission,  delayed  the  examination  of  the  Regime  of  telegraph 
and  telephone  services,  so  that  this  question  could  not  be  settled 
before  May  21st. 

A.  Chargueraud 


Enclosure  to  Above 


Telephone  Conventions  referred  to  in 
these  Conventions — Article  283  of  the 


will 


ARTICI.E  38a 

In  consequence  of  the  geographical  position  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
Republic,  accepts  the  following  modifications  in  the  Inter¬ 

national  Telegraph  and 
Article  .  .  .  (renewal  of 
Treaty  with  Germany)  ; 

1.  On  the  demand  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic.  :^^^^ria  | 

Hungary  ( 

provide  that  State  with  direct  telegraph  lines  across  Austrian 

Hungarian 

territory  and  will  ensure  their  upkeep ; 

2.  The  annual  rent  which  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  will  have 
to  pay  for  each  of  these  lines  will  be  reckoned  in  accordance  with 
the  stipulations  of  the  Conventions  above  mentioned.  However,  this 
rent,  in  default  of  agreement  to  the  contrary,  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  sum  which,  in  accordance  with  those  Conventions  would  have  to 
be  paid  for  the  number  of  messages  laid  down  by  the  said  Conven¬ 
tions  as  conferring  the  right  to  demand  new  direct  lines. 

3.  So  long  as  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  pays  the  above  minimum 
annual  rent  for  a  direct  line : 


*  See  appendix  to  CF-11,  vol.  v,  p.  593. 
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(a)  this  line  shall  be  exclusively  reserved  for  transit  service 
from  and  to  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic; 

(h)  the  authorization  given  to  Article  8  of  the 

International  Telegraph  Convention  of  July  22nd  1875^ 
to  suspend  the  International  Telegraph  Service  shall  not 
apply  to  this  line. 


4.  Similar  conditions  shall  apply  to  the  placing  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  and  to  the  upkeep  of  direct  telephone 
circuits.  However,  in  default  of  agreement  to  the  contrary,  the  rent 
payable  by  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  for  a  direct  telephone  circuit 
shall  be  double  the  rent  to  be  paid  for  a  direct  telegraph  line. 

5.  A  subsequent  Convention  between  the  States  concerned  shall 


shall  be  bound  to 


indicate  the  special  lines  with  which  Austria 

Hungary 

provide  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic,  and  the  administrative,  tech¬ 
nical  and  financial  conditions  not  laid  down  in  the  International 
Conventions  or  in  the  stipulations  of  the  present  Article.  In  case 
of  disagreement,  whether  concerning  the  conclusion  of  this  Conven¬ 
tion  or  its  interpretation,  or  the  interpretation  of  the  present  Article, 
an  Arbitrator  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
shall  decide  the  points  which  form  the  subject  of  the  disagreement. 

6.  At  any  time  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  present  Article 

may  be  modified  by  an  agreement  between  g^^g^^y  |  ^he  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Republic.  In  case  of  disagreement  between  the  parties  and 
after  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  present  Treaty,  the  conditions  in  accordance  with  which 
the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  shall  enjoy  the  rights  given  to  it  by  the 
present  Article  may  be  modified  on  the  demand  of  either  of  the  par¬ 
ties  by  an  Arbitrator  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
N  ations. 


*  British  and  F(yreign  State  Papers,  vol.  lxvi,  p.  19. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Residence,  23 
Rue  Nitot,  Paris,  on  Wednesday,  May  28,  at  11  a.  m. 

Present 


United  States  of  America 
Colonel  House. 

British  Empire 

Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 

Italy 

M.  Orlando. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B.,  Secretary. 

Count  Aldrovandi,  Secretary. 

Professor  P.  J.  Mantoux,  Interpreter. 

1.  The  Meeting  had  before  them  proposals  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Italian  claims,  which  had  been  discussed  between  Colonel  House  and 
M.  Tardieu.  (Appendix  I.) 

MR-  Llotd  George  apologised  for  arriving  very  late 
to  the  meeting,  and  explained  that  he  had  been  in  Con¬ 
ference  with  President  Wilson  with  a  view  to  reaching  a  settlement. 

M.  Orlando  accepted  this  explanation. 

Mr.  Llotd  George  said  that  President  Wilson  would  be  glad  if 
M.  Orlando  would  entirely  separate  the  first  page  from  the  second 
page.*  The  President  was  quite  willing  to  discuss  the  question  of 
Albania,  but  it  was  a  new  demand,  and  he  could  not  agree  to  it  right 
away.  He  agreed  that  some  mandate  was  necessary  for  Albania,  but 
wished  the  question  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  question  of  man¬ 
dates.  There  was  no  other  country  that  could  well  take  the  mandate 
for  Albania.  Greece  and  Serbia  were  too  closely  involved  in  the 
politics  of  Albania.  Neither  France,  Great  Britain,  nor  the  United 
States  would  care  for  it,  and  in  his  own  view,  Italy  would  certainly 
have  the  first  claim.  Tlie  President  did  not  rule  this  out,  but  wanted 
to  reserve  it  for  further  consideration.  Turning  to  the  first  page  of 
the  proposals,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  the  President  had  had  two 
main  comments.  The  first  referred  to  the  constitution  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Commission  for  the  administration  of  Fiume.  It  was  con- 


'  The  second  page  began  with  section  IV,  Albania. 
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templated  that  there  should  be  five  members,  two  nominated  by  Italy, 
one  by  Fiume,  one  by  the  Jugo-Slavs,  and  one  by  the  other  Powers. 
The  ultimate  effect  of  this  depended  on  what  was  meant  by  Fiume. 
If  Fiume  was  taken  to  refer  only  to  the  old  town,  an  Italian  would 
be  chosen,  and  consequently  the  whole  district  would  come  practically 
under  Italian  administration.  The  President  therefore  suggested 
that  the  Commission  should  be  composed  of  two  Italians,  one  Jugo¬ 
slav,  one  elected  by  the  whole  state  of  Fiume,  and  one  by  the  other 
Powers;  that  is  to  say,  the  representative  of  the  Powers  would  be 
in  a  middle  position,  and  would  practically  have  a  casting  vote. 

Next,  as  regards  the  islands.  President  Wilson  commented  if  all 
except  Pago  were  assigned  to  Italy,  it  would  create  great  difficulties. 
The  Jugo-Slavs  were  violent  on  the  subject  of  the  islands,  and  would 
never  agree  that  all  should  go  to  Italy.  This  was  more  especially  the 
case  as  the  island  of  Veglia  was  to  be  assigned  to  Fiume,  although  it 
was  not  in  the  Treaty  of  London  assigned  to  Italy.  On  the  contrary, 
it  had  been  assigned  to  Croatia,  and  President  Wilson  felt  that  this 
made  a  great  difference.  He  suggested,  therefore,  that  Italy  should 
name  one  or  two  of  the  islands  which  were  important  to  her  from  a 
defensive  point  of  view. 

Colonel  House  explained  that  one  of  the  primary  motives  of 
President  Wilson  was  that  there  should  not  be  to  the  eastward  of 
Italy  a  population  which  was  bitterly  opposed  to  her.  He  did  not 
want  the  Jugo-Slav  population  to  have  an  irredentist  movement  di¬ 
rected  against  Italy. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked  which  of  the  islands  were  most  important 
to  Italy. 

M.  Orlu^ndo  said  he  would  examine  the  matter  and  referred  to 
Lesina.  He  said  that  the  islands  were  largely  complementary  to 
Zara  and  Sebenico.  He  would  like  to  examine  the  question  with  his 
naval  experts.  In  fact,  he  felt  it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  the 
whole  question  with  the  Italian  Delegation,  and  the  sooner  he  did 
so  the  better.  He  would  give  an  answer  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  would  try  to  sum  up  the  position.  As 
far  as  he  could  judge.  President  Wilson  was  anxious  to  reach  an 
agreement,  and  was  prepared  to  recommend  a  reasonable  agreement 
to  the  Jugo-Slavs.  He  considered  the  assent  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  essen¬ 
tial.  It  would  make  all  the  difference,  however,  if  President  Wilson 
was  prepared  to  urge  the  agreement  on  the  Jugo-Slavs.  Then  the 
position  would  be  that  the  Jugo-Slavs  and  not  the  Italians,  would 
be  standing  in  the  way.  In  his  judgement,  the  great  thing  was  for 
the  Principal  Powers  to  stand  together.  If  there  were  any  coldness 
between  Italy  on  the  one  hand,  and  France  and  Great  Britain  on  the 
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other,  the  position  would  be  a  very  bad  one.  He  then  summed  up 
the  proposal  as  follows : — 

The  State  of  Fiume  to  be  under  the  League  of  Nations,  and  to 
consist  of  a  fairly  large  State,  as  indicated  in  the  conversations  which 
had  taken  place  the  previous  evening.  The  State  to  be  administered 
by  the  following : — two  representatives  nominated  by  Italy,  one  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  State  of  Fiume,  one  nominated  by  the  Jugo-Slavs,  and 
one  nominated  by  the  other  Great  Powers. 

At  the  end  of  15  years  a  plebiscite  to  be  held,  when  the  people 
would  decide  whether  they  would  remain  independent,  or  become 
Italian,  or  become  Croatian.  Probably  they  would  vote  to  continue 
as  they  were. 

The  arrangement  would  be  somewhat  similar  to  the  Saar  Valley 
settlement  and  general  military  protection  would  be  afforded  by  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  whole  of  Dalmatia  would  be  left  to  the 
Jugo-Slavs. 

M.  Orlando  asked  if  Zara  and  Sebenico  would  not  stand  out.  He 
had  thought  that  these  would  be  assigned  to  Italy. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  did  not  think  President  Wilson  could 
possibly  agree  to  this.  His  idea  was  that  Zara  and  Sebenico  should 
be  free  cities  under  the  League  of  Nations. 

M.  Orlando  said  that  this  made  a  great  difference. 

Colonel  House  repeated  a  suggestion  made  to  him  by  Sir  Maurice 
Hankey,  that  Zara  and  Sebenico  might  be  attached  to  Fiume. 

M.  Orlando  did  not  like  this  proposal. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  did  not  think  that  President  Wilson  would 
agree  to  any  proposal  that  did  not  leave  the  sovereignty  of  Zara 
and  Sebenico  under  the  League  of  Nations,  if  not  under  the  Jugo- 
Slavs.  If  they  were  free  ports  under  the  League  of  Nations,  they 
would  be  just  as  free  to  the  Jugo-Slavs  as  to  the  Italians,  and  this 
was  important  as  they  gave  access  to  Dalmatia.  The  great  difB- 
culty  appeared  to  arise  in  connection  with  the  islands.  He  urged 
upon  M.  Orlando  with  the  utmost  insistence  that  in  considering  the 
question  of  the  islands,  he  should  confine  himself  to  as  few  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  only  those  necessary  for  the  security  of  Italy,  and  that 
he  should  choose  islands  which  had  a  large  Italian  population.  The 
question  of  Albania  was  reserved. 

Colonel  House  said  that  President  Wilson’s  idea  had  been  that 
a  Commission  should  report  in  regard  to  Albania. 

M.  Orlando  undertook  to  consider  the  general  proposal  with  his 
colleagues  and  give  an  answer  at  4.30  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  handed  to  M.  Orlando  a  letter  which  he  had 
written  in  reply  to  a  letter  he  had  received  a  few  days  before  from 
M.  Orlando. 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  28  May,  1919. 
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Appendix  I  to  CF-37A 

[Translation 

BASES  OF  ARRANGEMENT 

I.  Fiume  and  the  IstHan  Railway. 

Creation  of  an  independent  state  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  with  the  following  boundaries: 

On  the  West:  From  Volosca,  the  line  proposed  by  the  American 
delegates  to  a  point  northwest  of  San  Pietro. 

On  the  North:  From  that  point  to  Monte  Nevoso. 

On  the  East:  The  line  requested  in  the  Italian  memorandum,  the 
state  to  include  Veglia. 

The  government  to  be  by  a  commission  of  five  members  named  by 
the  League  of  Nations  (two  Italians,  one  citizen  of  Fiume,  one  Jugo¬ 
slav,  one  from  another  power). 

The  coryus  seyaratum  of  Fiume  to  have  municipal  autonomy,  in 
accordance  with  its  constitution  dating  from  the  time  of  Maria 
Theresa. 

Fiume  a  free  port.  No  military  service.  No  other  taxes  except 
local  levies. 

A  plebiscite  after  15  years. 

II.  Dalmatia. 

All  of  Dalmatia  to  the  Jugo-Slavs,  except  Zara  and  Sebenico  and 
their  administrative  districts. 

Neutralization. 

III.  The  Islands. 

All  of  the  islands  of  the  Treaty  of  London  to  Italy,  except  Pago 
(Veglia  to  the  Kepublic  of  Fiume). 

IV.  Albania. 

A  mandate  for  Albania  to  be  given  to  Italy,  from  the  north  fron¬ 
tier  as  it  is  at  present  to  a  south  frontier  to  be  fixed  by  the  Confer¬ 
ence. 

A  railroad  to  be  constructed  in  Albania  with  40%  Italian  capital, 
40%  Jugo-Slav,  and  20%  from  other  countries. 

V.  Region  to  the  North  of  the  Frontier. 

Tarvis  to  Italy,  as  well  as  the  region  of  Bistriza. 

VI.  Other  Stiyulations. 

1.  Acceptance  of  the  Italian  request  concerning  the  Adriatic  fleet 
(Reparations  Commission). 

2.  The  Assling  Triangle  to  Austria,  without  fortification. 


’Translation  from  the  French  supplied  by  the  editors. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House,  Place  des 
Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Wednesday,  May  28,  1919,  at  11:45  a,  m. 

Present 


United  States  of  America  British  Empire 

President  Wilson.  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  BI.  P 

France 

M.  Clemenceau. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B.  Secretary. 

Professor  P.  J.  Mantoux.  Interpreter. 

Colonel  House  and  M.  Jules  Cambon  were  present  at  the  outset. 

1.  M.  Clemenceau  said  that  M.  Cambon  had  received  full  powers 
from  the  Austrian  Delegates,  which  were  in  the  name  of  German 

Austria.  The  question  that  arose  was  as  to  whether 
of  the  Austrian  they  should  be  accepted  for  German  Austria.  His 

Delegates  .  .  .  i  i  i  ■  j. 

private  opinion  was  that  this  was  not  a  question  to 
break  on,  but  he  thought  they  ought  to  be  asked  to  give  them  in  the 
name  of  Austria. 

President  Wilson  asked,  if,  in  accepting  the  full  powers,  we  could 
not  reserve  judgement  as  to  whether  the  designation  was  a  cor¬ 
rect  one. 

M.  Cambon  urged  that  there  was  only  one  Austria.  There  was 
the  Kingdom  of  Bohemia,  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary  etc.,  but  Austria 
was  Austria. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  urged  that  the  other  nations,  constituted  out 
of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  should  be  consulted. 

(It  was  agreed  that  M.  Jules  Cambon  should  see  the  represent¬ 
atives  in  Paris,  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  Jugo-Slavs,  and  should 
report  the  result  on  the  following  morning). 

(M.  Cambon  then  withdrew.) 

2.  Colonel  House  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  reported  the  result  of 
their  conversation  with  M.  Orlando  just  before  this  meeting.  A 

note  of  this  conversation,  substantially  identical  with 
Italian  Claims  slightly  fuller  than  their  report,  is  given  in 

C.  F.  37.  A. 

(Colonel  House  withdrew.) 
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Germany  and  the 
Treaty  of  Peace 


3.  M.  Clemencilvu  read  a  telegram  from  General  Dupont/  report¬ 
ing  preparations  in  Germany  in  the  event  of  an  Allied  advance.  He 

also  read  another  report,  according  to  which  Herr 
Dernburg  ^  had  told  a  J^Iember  of  the  French  Mission 
in  Berlin  that  he  did  not  say  the  Germans  would  not 
sign,  but  if  they  did  sign,  the  present  Government  would  be  replaced 
by  a  Socialist  Government,  which  would  be  unable  to  carry  out  the 
Treaty. 

4.  M.  Clemenceau  reported  that,  as  agreed  to  on  the  previous  day, 
he  had  instructed  the  French  Diplomatic  Representative  at  Warsaw 

that  he  was  to  let  the  Polish  Government  know  that 
Poiish-ukrainian  four  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  were 

unanimous  in  stopping  the  advance  of  the  Poles 
against  the  Ukrainians,  and  that  they  were  not  supported  by  the 
French  Government  any  more  than  by  any  other  Government.  He 
said  he  had  bad  news  from  that  front.  He  then  read  a  despatch 
from  Bucharest,  according  to  which  the  Polish  offensive  had  been 
pushed  as  far  as  Stryj,  the  objective  being  Stanislau.  The  Rou¬ 
manians  were  pushing  north  with  the  same  objective.  A  desperate 
resistance  must  be  expected  on  the  part  of  the  Ukrainians.  If  Poland 
was  to  receive  Galicia,  it  would  be  a  great  scandal  and  due  to  the 
British  and  French  munitions  that  had  been  sent  there. 

(It  was  agreed  that  M.  Paderewski  should  be  seen  at  once  on  the 
subject.  Captain  Harmsworth  was  sent  in  a  motor  car  to  try  and 
bring  him  before  the  end  of  the  meeting.  Captain  Harmsworth, 
however,  had  not  returned  by  1  p.  m.,  when  the  meeting  was 
adjourned.) 

5.  PREsroENT  Wilson  said  he  had  news  that,  in  spite  of  the  repre¬ 
sentations  that  had  been  made,  Italy  was  still  sending  troops  to  Asia- 

Minor. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that,  when  the  question  had 
been  discussed  at  the  Council,  he  had  made  it  quite 
clear  that,  if  Italy  did  not  withdraw  her  troops,  he  would  disinterest 
himself  altogether  in  Italian  claims  in  Asia -Minor.  He  adhered 


Italy  and 
Aaia-Minor 


to  this. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  M.  Barrere  had  reported  that  the  trouble 
in  Italy  about  Smyrna  was  due  to  the  fact  that  M.  Orlando  had 
never  let  it  be  known  that  he  had  agreed  to  the  Greek  occupation. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  the  Italians  had  occupied  the  zones 
in  Asia-Minor  in  defiance  of  the  Council. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  he  had  heard  from  General  Hombert* * 


^  Gen  Charles  Joseph  Dupont,  chief  of  the  French  Military  Mission  at  Berlin. 

*  Bernhard  Dernburg,  Vice  President  of  the  German  Ministry  and  Minister 

of  Finance  from  April  1919.  .  „ 

’  Of  the  French  Army ;  in  command  of  the  Allied  troops  m  Hungary. 
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that  Fiume  had  been  occupied  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Italy, 
and  that  all  notices,  etc.,  were  issued  in  his  name. 

6.  PREsmENT  Wilson  read  a  letter,  dated  27th  May,  from  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Delegation  (Appendix  I),  asking  that  General  Slatin  ^  might 

be  permitted  to  have  direct  communication  with  the 
Prisoners  of  War.  Commission  concerned  with  Prisoners  of  War,  with 

Meeting  With  i  •  i  •  i.  i 

Austrian  Delegate  a  view  to  a  couimon  and  prompt  solution  being  found 
in  regard  to  these  questions. 

(It  was  agreed  that  the  Prisoners  of  War  Commission  should  be 
authorised  to  meet  General  Slatin. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  take  the  necessary  action 
with  the  Secretary-General.) 

7.  Sir  Maurice  Hankjet  read  a  letter  from  M.  Berthelot  with  an 
enclosure  from  M.  Bratiano  (Appendix  II.). 

(It  was  agreed  that  the  following  Article,  already 

Committee  on  New  ^  ,  e  •  -  •  ,  m  i 

States;  Article  in  approved  lor  insertion  in  the  treaty  with  Hungary. 
Concerning  should  be  inserted  in  the  Treaty  with  Austria: — 

Roumania 

“Roumania  accepts  and  agrees  to  embody  in  a 
Treaty  with  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  such  pro¬ 
visions  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  said  Powers  to  protect 
the  interests  of  inhabitants  of  Roumania  who  differ  from  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  population  in  race,  language,  or  religion. 

“Roumania  further  accepts  and  agrees  to  embody  in  a  Treaty  with 
the  said  Powers  such  provisions  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  pro¬ 
tect  freedom  of  transit  and  equitable  treatment  of  the  commerce  of 
other  Nations.” 

The  above  Article  was  initialled,  and  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  in¬ 
structed  to  forward  it  to  the  Secretary-General  for  communication 
to  the  Drafting  Committee. 

Note.  M.  Orlando  had  initialled  this  Article  before  the  meeting.) 

8.  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  reminded  the  Council  that,  on  May  20th, 
they  had  approved  the  proposals  of  the  Reparation  Committee  in 

regard  to  a  request  by  the  Serbian  Delegation  for 
Reference  to  CF-  one-tentli  of  the  total  of  the  first  instalment  of  repa- 
AndAppenlix  ration  demanded  from  Germany.®  He  had  felt  some 
doubt  as  to  how  this  decision  was  to  be  translated 
into  action,  and  had  accordingly  referred  to  Mr.  Keynes  for  advice. 
Mr.  Keynes  had  replied  with  a  memorandum,  from  which  Sir  Maurice 
Hankey  read  the  following  extract: — 

“Altogether,  therefore,  Serbia  has  already  had,  apart  from  other 
loans,  a  sum  of  nearly  double  that  proposed  in  the  memorandum 
as  an  advance  in  respect  of  indemnity  receipts.  She  is  also  cur- 

‘  Gen.  Rudolph  Slatin,  expert  adviser  on  prisoners  of  war,  Austrian  delegation 
to  the  Peace  Conference. 

‘Vol.  V,  p.  738. 
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rently  receiving  money  at  a  monthly  rate  greater  than  that  recom¬ 
mended.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that,  in  view  of  these  circumstances, 
no  action  is  needed.” 


Sir  Maurice  Hankey  asked  for  instructions  as  to  what  action,  if  any, 
he  should  take. 


(It  was  agreed  that  the  question  should  be  referred  to  a  Commit¬ 
tee,  composed  of  Mr.  Keynes,  M.  Loucheur  and  Mr.  Norman  Davis, 
who  should  be  asked  to  consider  what  executive  action  should  be 
taken,  and  to  make  such  communications  as  might  be  necessary  to 
the  Serbians.) 

9.  Mr.  Llotd  George  asked  if  there  was  any  objection  to  boots, 

munitions,  etc.,  being  sent  to  Esthonia. 

Esthonia  ,  ,  ^  i  , 

jSI.  Clemenceau  said  there  was  none. 

10.  President  Wilson  said  he  had  received  the  draft  Articles  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Italian  Delegation  in  regard  to  the  territory  of  the 

former  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  to  be  transferred  to 
Italy,  together  with  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Lansing. 
Among  other  things,  Mr.  Lansing  had  proposed  that 
several  of  the  Articles  should  be  referred  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  Commissions  of  the  Conference.  This  would  involve  some 
delay,  so  that  these  clauses  could  not  be  handed  to  the  Austrians  on 
Friday. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  they  could  be  sent  subsequently.  He  in¬ 
sisted  strongly  that  the  Czecho-Slovak,  Yugo-Slav  and  Polish  Dele¬ 
gations  should  see  these  Articles. 

(It  was  agreed : — 


Austrian  Treaty : 
Political  Articles 
in  Regard  to  Ter¬ 
ritory  Transferred 
to  Italy 


1.  To  approve  the  suggestion  of  the  American  Delegation  that  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  Articles  should  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  Commis¬ 
sions  of  the  Conference. 

2.  That  the  draft  articles  should  be  communicated  to  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak,  Yugo-Slav  and  Polish  Delegations,  and  any  other  Dele¬ 
gations  concerned,  for  their  remarks. 


Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  arrange  with  the  Secretary- 
General  to  give  effect  to  this  decision.) 

11.  It  was  agreed  that  a  Plenary  Conference  should  be  held  on 
May  29th  at  3  p.  m.,  to  which  should  be  invited  the 
fercnce  plenipotentiaries  of  the  following  States : — 


1.  The  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 

2.  All  States  which  were  at  -war  with  Austria-Hungary. 

3.  The  new  States  formed  out  of  the  territory  of  the  former 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  and  all  States  which  ai’e  receiving  terri¬ 
tory  from  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  directed  to  communicate  this  decision  to 
the  Secretary-General.) 
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Publicity  of  the 
Austrian  Treaty 


11.  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  reported  that  a  summary  of  the 
Austrian  Treaty  was  being  prepared  in  the  British 
Delegation. 

M.  Clemenceau  asked  that  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  would  communi¬ 
cate  a  copy  to  M.  Tardieu,  in  order  that  it  might  he  translated  into 
French. 

(It  was  agreed  that  the  summary  of  the  Treaty  should  be  published 
after  communication  of  the  Treaty  to  the  Austrian  Delegates.) 

12.  M.  Cijemenceau  asked  how  long  a  time  would  be  given  to  the 
Austrian  Delegates  to  give  their  reply  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  urged  the  time  should  be  short. 
Austrian  Reply  PRESIDENT  WiLSON  tliought  the  Same  time  should  be 

given  to  the  Austrians  as  had  been  given  to  the  Germans.  The  Aus¬ 
trian  Delegation  had  not  nearly  so  many  experts  with  them  as  the 
Germans. 

13.  President  Wilson  said  he  had  read  in  the  newspapers  that  60 
of  the  German  Experts  had  left  for  Berlin. 

M.  Clemenceau  reported  that  this  was  the  case. 
They  had  accomplished  their  work  and  their  presence  was  no  longer 
required. 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  28  May,  1919. 


Redaction  in  the 
German  Delegation 


Appendix  I  to  CF-37B 

[Translation  *] 

\The  Austrian  Chancellor  {Renner')  to  the  President  of  the  Peace 

Conference  {Clemenceau)) 

Prot.  No.  109  Saint-Germain-en-Laye.  May  27.  1919. 

Mr.  President;  Allow  me  to  bring  to  your  kind  attention  the  fol¬ 
lowing  request : 

Among  the  members  of  the  delegation  of  German  Austria  to  the 
Peace  Conference  is  General  Slatin  who  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war  has  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  humanitarian  seiwice  of 
the  Red  Cross  and  especially  to  the  needs  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
interned  civilians. 

He  has  had  occasion  during  the  past  four  years  to  address  himself 
to  the  Governments  of  the  Allied  States,  either  through  the  inter¬ 
mediary  of  representatives  of  the  protecting  powers,  or  directly  as 
an  officer  of  the  Red  Cross,  to  bring  to  their  attention  desiderata 
and  requests  in  connection  with  all  questions  relating  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  prisoners  of  war.  He  has  also  had  occasion  to  confer  per- 


‘  Translation  from  the  French  supplied  by  the  editors. 
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sonally  on  these  questions  several  times  with  representatives  of  the 
Allied  Powers  duly  authorized  by  their  Governments. 

A  prompt  solution  of  all  of  these  questions  concerning  prisoners  of 
war,  which  are  still  in  suspense  is  of  extreme  importance  for  German 
Austria,  where  millions  of  relatives  anxiously  await  news  of  their 
loved  ones  who  have  languished  in  captivity  for  years,  especially 
those  in  Siberia.  Such  a  solution  could  contribute  largely  to  moder¬ 
ating  the  feelings  of  those  who  are  embittered  or  in  fear.  There¬ 
fore,  I  would  be  most  grateful,  Mr.  President,  if  an  opportunity  were 
given  to  General  Slatin  to  enter  from  now  on  and  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  the  Conference  into  direct  contact  with  the  Commission 
dealing  with  prisoners  of  war,  in  order  to  seek  by  a  common  work 
of  preparation  a  prompt  and  satisfactory  solution  so  far  as  the 
technical  side  of  this  humanitarian  activity  is  concerned. 

Allow  me,  Mr.  President,  to  request  you  to  give  the  above  request 
your  favorable  consideration,  and  accept  assurances  of  my  high 
consideration. 

Renner 


Appendix  II  to  CF-37B 
[Translation  ’] 

[d/.  Berthelot  to  Sir  Maurice  Eankey'] 

Paris,  May  27,  1919. 

Dear  Mr.  Hankey;  The  Commission  on  New  States  sent  to  M. 
Bratiano  a  request  for  information  concerning  the  guarantees  which 
Roumania  would  be  willing  to  give  to  minorities  within  her  territory. 

The  Commission  received  from  M.  Bratiano  a  reply,  a  copy  of 
which  follows,  indicating  that  in  a  general  manner  the  Roumanian 
Government  would  assure  to  minorities  the  most  extensive  rights  and 
liberties  and  that  it  would  accept  all  the  provisions  which  other 
states  which  were  members  of  the  League  of  Nations  might  make, 
but  Roumania  would  not  permit  under  any  circumstances  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  foreign  governments  in  the  application  of  her  domestic 
laws. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Commission  considered  that  it  was 
proper  to  bind  Roumania  at  the  time  of  the  signature  of  the  treaty 
with  Austria,  taking  as  occasion  the  cession  of  a  part  of  Bukovina, 
to  the  execution  of  the  general  provision  already  written  into  the 
treaty  with  Germany  in  articles  86  and  93,  in  order  that  the  delay 
to  the  Hungarian  treaty  should  not  permit  Roumania  to  escape  obli- 


’  Translation  from  the  French  supplied  by  the  editors. 
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gations  which  would  result  from  the  signature  of  a  special  treaty 
between  the  great  powers  and  the  new  or  enlarged  states. 

Accordingly  the  Commission  on  New  States  requests  the  Supreme 
Council  to  direct  at  this  time  the  insertion  in  the  treaty  with  Austria, 
of  the  clause  on  Roumania  which  it  was  intended  to  insert  only  in  the 
treaty  with  Hungary. 

Yours  truly,  Berthelot 


M.  Bratiano,  Roumanian  Minister,  to  M.  Berthelot 
[Translation  *] 

In  reply  to  the  letter  that  jmu  addressed  to  me  under  date  of  May 
23,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  Roumania  has  assured 
complete  equality  of  rights  and  liberties,  religious  and  political, 
to  all  her  citizens,  without  distinction  of  race  or  religion.  She  con¬ 
siders  as  Roumanian  citizens  all  individuals  born  in  Roumania  and 
possessing  no  foreign  nationality,  as  well  as  all  inhabitants  of  terri¬ 
tories  newly  united  with  Roumania,  who  were  subjects  of  the  States 
to  which  these  territories  belonged,  except  those  who  express  their 
will  to  opt  for  another  nationality. 

In  conformity  with  these  principles  the  Royal  Government,  in 
accord  with  the  representatives  of  Transylvania,  Bessarabia  and 
Bukovina,  has  decided  to  assure  throughout  the  new  kingdom  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  minorities  by  a  generous  decentralisation  of 
the  administration  such  as  to  guarantee  to  alien  populations  free 
development  in  their  language,  education  and  worship. 

In  general  Roumania  is  ready  to  accept  all  the  provisions  that  all 
States  members  of  the  League  of  Nations  accept  for  their  own  terri¬ 
tories  in  this  matter. 

Under  any  other  condition  Roumania  could  not  admit  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  foreign  governments  in  the  application  of  the  domestic 
laws. 

Paris,  May  27,  1919. 

®  The  translation  here  given  is  that  which  appears  as  annex  A  to  the  thirteenth 
meeting  of  the  Commission  on  New  States  (Paris  Peace  Couf.  181.23201/13). 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson's  House  in  the 
Place  des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Wednesday,  May  28, 1919,  at  4  p.  m. 

Present 


United  States  of  Ameeica 
President  Wilson. 
France 

M.  Clemencean. 


British  Empire 

The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 
Italy 

M.  Orlando. 


Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B. 
Count  Aldrovandi 
Prof.  P.  J.  Mantoux — Interpreter. 


Secretaries. 


1.  Sir  Maurice  Hanket  read  the  following  letter  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Chinese  Delegation : — 


Chinese  Delega¬ 
tion’s  Application 
for  Minntes 


May  28th,  1919. 

Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  Chinese  Delegation  I  beg  to  make  a 
formal  request  for  a  copy  of  the  Minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Council  of  Prime  Ministers  bearing  upon  the  Kiaochow- 
Shantung  question.  Since  my  country  is  the  party  most  directly  concerned  in 
it,  I  trust  that  the  Council  will  see  their  way  to  comply  with  my  request. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Yours  truly,  ( Sgd )  Lou  Tseng-Tsianq 


He  had  contemplated  a  reply  in  the  sense  that  the  rule  of  the 
Council  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  was  not  to  communicate 
their  Minutes,  except  to  those  persons  who  had  been  present  at  a 
Meeting.  A  copy  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  at  which  the  Chinese 
Delegates  were  present  had  been  forwarded  to  Mr.  Koo  on  April 
23rd. 

President  Wilson  said  the  letter  had  been  forwarded  at  his  sug¬ 
gestion  and  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  Chinese  Delegation 
were  entitled  to  the  Minutes  for  their  confidential  use. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  pointed  out  that,  in  that  event,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  give  the  Japanese  Delegates  a  copy  of  the  Minutes  of 
the  Meeting  at  which  the  Chinese  had  been  present,  and  he  did  not 
consider  this  desirable. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey  said  he  had  informed  the  Japanese  Delega¬ 
tion  that  he  had  no  authority  to  communicate  Minutes  of  Meetings 
other  than  those  at  wnich  their  Delegates  had  been  present. 
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(It  was  agreed  that  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  should  prepare  for  the 
Chinese  Delegates  a  Memorandum  based  on  the  Minutes,  including 
the  principal  undertakings  given  by  the  Japanese  Delegation.) 

2.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  described  the  proposals  which  he  had  asked 
M.  Orlando  to  consider,  namely: — 

A  State  of  Fiume  to  be  created  under  the  League 
Italian  Claims  Natious,  to  be  administered  by  a  Commission 

composed  as  follows : — 

2  members  nominated  by  the  Italian  Government. 

1  member  nominated  by  the  Jugo-Slavs. 

1  “  “  “  the  State  of  Fiume. 

1  «  “  “  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  nominee  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  have  a  casting  vote.  At 
the  end  of  15  years  a  Plebiscite  to  be  held.  Up  to  this  point  he 
understood  that  Mr.  Orlando  could  accept.  There  were,  however, 
two  difficulties,  viz: — the  islands,  and  the  towns  of  Zara  and  Sebe- 
nico.  The  Italian  Government  was  prepared  to  give  up  its  claims  to 
Dalmatia,  provided  Zara  and  Sebenico  could  be  ceded  to  Italy,  or, 
as  M.  Orlando  had  suggested  earlier,  put  under  an  Italian  mandate. 
M.  Orlando  was  also  prepared  to  give  up  the  three  largest  of  the 
islands  in  the  southern  group,  the  remainder  consisting  of  uninhabited 
rocks,  as  well  as  the  island  of  Pago.  M.  Orlando  urged,  however,  that 
the  island  of  Cherso  was  a  continuation  of  the  Istrian  Peninsula  and 
should  be  assigned  to  Italy.  He  stated  that  the  majority  of  the 
population  was  Italianjand  asked  that  it  should  be  assigned  to  Italy. 
Apparently,  however.  President  Wilson’s  information  on  this  point 
was  different. 

M.  Clemenceau  asked  what  would  be  the  official  language  of 
Fiume. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  the  State  of  Fiume  would  decide  that. 

President  Wilson  said  that  M.  Orlando  would  know  that  he  felt 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  no  right  to  assign 
territory  to  anyone :  he  could  only  follow  the  principles  on  which 
the  rest  of  the  settlement  had  been  based.  He  was  ready  to  accept 
the  suggestion  for  a  free  State  of  Fiume  as  the  recognised  basis  of 
a  proposal  to  Jugo-Slavia,  on  whose  acquiescence  the  whole  settle¬ 
ment  must  depend.  He  was  willing  to  ascertain  whether  a  settle¬ 
ment  was  possible  on  these  lines.  He  realised  how  serious  an  effort 
M.  Orlando  had  made  to  give  up  part  of  his  original  claims.  Before 
putting  the  proposal  before  the  Jugo-Slavs,  however,  he  would  like 
to  ask  whether  he  was  at  liberty  to  include  the  attribution  of  the 
islands  of  Veglia  and  Cherso  to  the  Jugo-Slav  State,  but  not  Lussin, 
which  is  manifestly  Italian  in  nationality.  In  the  case  of  Cherso, 
however,  according  to  an  Italian  ethnographical  map  which  he  pro¬ 
duced,  only  the  northern  part  was  Italian.  He  would  like  to  suggest 
that  the  Fiume  State  should  include  the  eastern  slope  of  the  ridge 
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on  the  Peninsula  of  Istria  and  include  the  island  of  Cherso,  but 
not  the  island  of  Lussin,  which  should  be  assigned  to  Italy.  The 
object  of  this  proposal  was  to  put  the  approaches  to  Fiume  under 
the  control  of  the  State  of  Fiume.  He  would  also,  in  making  these 
proposals,  like  to  have  in  mind  that  in  arranging  the  Dantzig  settle¬ 
ment  it  had  been  necessary  to  guarantee  to  Poland  the  utmost  free¬ 
dom  of  access  to  the  port,  and  the  railway  terminals  and  the  railway 
approaches  to  the  interior.  Without  such  guarantees  it  would  not 
be  a  free  port,  and,  this  must  apply  equally  to  Fiume.  If,  therefore, 
he  could  assume  guarantees  to  the  State  of  Fiume.  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  it  would  greatly  facilitate 
his  conversation. 

M.  Orlando  said  that  he  was  glad,  and  it  was  a  comfort  to  him 
that  President  Wilson  had  recognised  the  spirit  of  renunciation  by 
Italy.  As  regards  the  freedom  of  the  port  of  Fiume  he  could  speak 
unequivocally.  He  had  not  the  smallest  objection  to  the  complete 
freedom  of  the  port,  but,  beyond  that,  he  considered  it  a  duty  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  untrammelled  communication  with  the  interior.  The  terri¬ 
torial  arrangements  was  a  more  delicate  question  and  all  possibility 
of  misunderstanding  must  be  avoided.  He  had  received  the  docu¬ 
ment  produced  by  M.  Tardieu.  He  had  put  all  the  pressure  he  could 
on  the  Italian  Delegation  to  accept  it,  but  this  involved  a  considerable 
renunciation  for  Italy.  On  its  receipt  he  had  telegraphed  to  Rome. 
In  spite  of  the  difficulty  he  declared  that,  for  himself  he  would  take 
the  responsibility  to  accept.  But  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  per¬ 
suade  his  colleagues  to  accept  reductions  on  this  reduction.  He  had 
done  his  utmost  to  eliminate  as  many  of  the  islands  as  possible.  There 
was  no  difficulty  about  surrendering  his  claim  to  Lesina,  Curzola,  and 
Meleda,  which  were  the  only  important  islands  in  this  group.  This 
was  as  far  as  he  could  go,  and  he  could  not  make  any  further  reduc¬ 
tions  on  the  document  presented  by  M.  Tardieu.  Tlie  islands  of 
Istria  were  on  a  somewhat  different  basis.  M.  Tardieu’s  document 
reserved  Zara  and  Sebenico  for  Italy.  He  was  willing  to  give  every 
freedom  to  these  ports  and  to  give  an  undertaking  that  no  offensive 
bases  should  be  established  there.  He  would  also  accept  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  Commission  for  Fiume  proposed  by  President  Wilson, 
namely  two  nominees  for  Italy,  one  for  Fiume,  one  for  Jugo-Slavia, 
and  one  for  the  League  of  Nations.  In  conclusion  he  would  accept 
M.  Tardieu’s  document,  reserving  the  second  page  as  he  had  been 
requested,  with  the  amendment  in  regard  to  the  Commission  proposed 
by  President  Wilson,  and  with  the  amendment  as  regards  the  re¬ 
linquishment  of  the  three  big  islands  in  the  south.  He  would  not 
say  that  further  renunciations  were  impossible,  but  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  him  to  put  them  before  his  colleagues. 
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Pkesident  Wilson  said  that  he  would  do  what  he  could  as  the 
friend  of  both  parties  to  use  this  proposal  as  a  basis  for  acceptance, 
and  he  would  do  it  in  the  most  friendly  possible  way. 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  May  29,  1919. 


Paris  Peace  Cent.  180.03401/39 
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Stenographic  Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s 

House  in  the  Place  des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Wednesday,  May 
28, 1919,  at  5  p.  m. 

Present 

United  States  of  America  Belgium  British  Empire 

President  Wilson.  M.  Hymans.  The  Rt.  Hon.  D. 

Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 

France  Italy 

M.  Clemenceau.  M.  Orlando. 

Secretaries 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B. 

Count  Aldrovandi. 

Interpreter — M.  Mantoux. 

The  following  members  of  a  Deputation  from  Luxemburg  were 
introduced : — 

M.  Emile  Reuter,  Ministre  d’Etat,  President  du  Gouvernement. 

M.  Welter,  Directeur  General  de  I’Instruction  publique. 

M.  E.  Leclere,  Conseiller  d’Etat,  Charge  d’Anaires  de  Luxem¬ 
burg  a  Paris. 

M.  Tony  Lefort,  Conseiller  d’Etat,  Charge  d’Affaires  de  Luxem¬ 
burg  a  Berne. 

M.  Funck,  Conseiller  de  Gouvernement,  Secretaire  de  la 
DGegation. 

[The  remainder  of  this  document  as  here  printed  is  a  translation 
from  the  French  supplied  by  the  editors.] 

M.  Clemenceau:  You  have,  sirs,  expressed  the  desire  of  being 
heard  by  us.  We  are  ready  to  give  you  a  hearing.  In  the  name 
of  the  Council  and  of  my  Government,  I  thank  you  for  having 
responded  to  our  invitation. 

W'e  request  that  you  speak  without  any  reservation.  You  are 
before  men  who  seek  justice  in  a  system  of  peace,  and  we  shall  act 
following  the  principles  which  have  been  enumerated  by  President 
Wilson,  notably  that  universal  peace  must  be  organized  upon  the 
consent  of  the  peoples  immediately  concerned. 

Without  any  reserve,  with  complete  freedom,  you  will  be  asked 
questions.  You  will  answer  with  complete  liberty.  Our  coopera¬ 
tion  is  at  your  disposah 
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M,  Reuter:  The  Council  will  understand  my  emotion  at  this 
moment  of  starting  to  speak  before  it.  I  want  first  to  express  my 
gratitude  for  its  kind  invitation  to  come  and  state  the  desires  of  the 
small  nation  of  Luxemburg  before  the  Peace  Conference. 

Yesterday,  the  Luxemburg  Government  had  the  opportunity  of 
conferring  with  the  Chamber  before  leaving  for  Paris.  It  set  forth 
in  broad  outline  the  program  which  it  intended  to  develop  here,  and 
the  Chamber  unanimously  gave  its  approval.  The  delegation  will 
speak  then  in  the  name  of  our  entire  nation. 

The  Luxemburg  nation  desires  first  of  all  to  continue  its  own  life, 
independent  and  autonomous  in  friendship  as  intimate  as  possible 
with  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  Tliis  independence  has  al¬ 
ways  been  regarded  by  it  as  its  most  valuable  possession  and  it  does 
not  consider  doing  anything  in  the  way  of  being  dispossessed  of  this 
great  benefit.  It  has  expressed  the  desire,  transmitted  to  the  Peace 
Conference,  to  enter  the  League  of  Nations.  In  its  name,  we  have 
requested  that  cognizance  be  taken  of  those  special  conditions  which 
ought  to  be  imposed  upon  the  nations  desirous  of  joining  this  League. 

We  wish  to  determine  freely  the  form  and  organization  of  our 
internal  government.  In  order  to  give  to  our  national  constitution 
the  most  extensive,  the  strongest,  and  the  most  democratic  basis,  we 
have  decided  to  declare  our  will  in  the  solemn  form  of  a  plebiscite. 
This  political  plebiscite,  already  decreed  by  the  Chamber,  will  decide 
between  a  republican  government  and  a  monarchical  government  by 
expressing  the  sentiment  with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
dynasty. 

Tlie  Luxemburg  nation  hopes  that  the  great  Powers  will  be  willing 
to  accept  the  solution  which  will  be  expressed  in  this  manner.  This 
hope  is  founded  upon  the  principle  that  the  President  of  the  Peace 
Conference  just  a  moment  ago  recalled  to  mind. 

By  the  recent  publication  of  the  conditions  of  peace,  we  have 
learned  that  the  Conference  contemplates  the  abolition  of  our  neu¬ 
trality,  neutrality  which,  moreover,  was  violated  in  1914  by  one  of 
the  guaranteeing  powers.  The  Luxemburg  nation  would  like  to  have 
recognized  the  consequences  that  this  suppression  will  involve  from 
the  point  of  view  of  our  internal  government  as  well  as  from  the 
international  viewpoint. 

With  regard  to  our  economic  orientation,  the  Peace  Conference 
has  been  informed  that  we  have  definitely  broken  off  all  connection 
with  the  German  customs  union.  Tliis  rupture  entailed  necessarily 
orientation  toward  the  Entente  Powers,  as  has  been  requested  by  our 
Government  from  the  first  days  of  the  armistice. 

The  solution  considered  ideal  by  the  Luxemburg  nation  with  re¬ 
gard  to  thoughts  of  this  nature  would  consist  of  an  economic  alliance 
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with  France  and  with  Belgium.  By  virtue  of  several  decisions  of 
our  Chamber,  we  have  had  the  honor  of  communicating  this  desire 
to  the  French  Government  and  to  the  Belgian  Government,  adding 
that  we  were  ready  to  enter  into  conversations  with  the  delegates  of 
these  two  Governments  with  a  view  to  examining  the  bases  of  an 
economic  union. 

This  union  is  considered  as  ideal  by  all  groupings  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  producers  as  well  as  consumers.  Several  years  ago,  the  Luxem¬ 
burg  Government  had  appointed  a  commission  made  up  of  competent 
men — industrialists,  agriculturalists  and  specialists  chosen  from 
economic  groups — delegated  to  study  the  problem.  The  commission 
completed  its  work  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  In  a  report,  which 
has  been  published,  it  concluded  with  the  opinion  that  I  am  here  to 
point  out,  emphasizing  that  at  all  events  the  interests  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  groups  of  the  country  would  demand  an  economic  alli¬ 
ance  with  France. 

These  conclusions  have  been  contested.  The  problem  has  been 
keenly  debated  as  much  in  the  press  as  in  Parliament.  A  large 
number  of  pamphlets  have  appeared  with  one  opinion  or  another  in 
order  to  enlighten  the  population  on  the  importance  of  the  two  solu¬ 
tions  considered. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  communicate  our  views  to  the  French 
Government  and  to  the  Belgian  Government.  The  latter  replied 
that  it  was  ready  to  enter  into  conversations  with  us  in  order  to 
examine  the  bases  of  undertaking  an  economic  union.  These  con¬ 
versations,  begun  several  weeks  ago,  are  continuing  at  this  very 
time. 

The  French  Government  made  a  reply  last  January  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner: 

It  acknowledged  the  intention  expressed  by  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Luxemburg  of  definitely  breaking  off  its  ties  with  Germany,  and  of 
its  desire  to  unite  economically  with  the  Entente  countries.  How¬ 
ever,  the  general  situation  did  not  seem  at  that  time  to  permit  the 
beginning  of  negotiations  for  this  purpose;  but  as  soon  as  the  oppor¬ 
tune  moment  did  arrive,  it  would  examine  the  proposal  in  a  most 
favorable  spirit. 

Since  that  time  we  have  not  received  any  official  communications 
from  the  French  Government. 

Different  economic  groups  of  our  country  are  alike  concerned  about 
the  question,  for  example,  syndicates  of  agriculturalists,  and  certain 
workers  organizations.  With  the  exception  of  one  local  agricul¬ 
tural  society,  they  arrived  at  a  conclusion  in  favor  of  an  economic 
union  with  France. 

Again,  recently,  the  Government  requested  the  advice  of  an  en- 
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tire  series  of  professional  associations  on  the  same  question.  It  com¬ 
missioned  particularly  the  General  Confederation  of  Labor  to  name 
a  delegation  which  would  be  able,  at  the  expense  of  the  Government, 
to  establish  relations  with  the  associations  of  the  two  neighboring 
countries,  in  order  to  get  information  on  the  advantages  and  the  in¬ 
conveniences  that  might  result  from  such  a  union. 

The  Luxemburg  metallurgical  industry  believes  that  it  would  find 
in  France  the  essential  materials  for  which  it  has  need,  and  in  which 
it  will  be  deficient  in  about  twenty  years.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
desires  to  have  a  market  as  large  as  possible  for  its  products.  For 
this  purpose,  it  wishes  economic  union  with  the  two  countries,  union 
which  would  assure  it,  moreover,  of  profitable  returns. 

The  need  itself  would  prevail  so  as  to  turn  the  metallurgical  indus¬ 
try  toward  France  because  the  latter  has  the  reserves  in  which  the 
industry  suffers  a  deficiency.  This  industry  would  solicit,  moreover, 
the  concession  of  being  permitted  to  obtain  these  minerals  under  the 
same  conditions  as  the  Lorraine  industry,  its  neighbor  and  its 
competitor. 

With  regard  to  coal,  the  Government  has  ascertained,  with  consid¬ 
erable  satisfaction,  that  the  Peace  Conference  stipulated  an  advantage 
in  favor  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  in  that  Germany  will  be  obliged  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  same  quantity  as  before  the  war.  We  present  our  thanks  to 
the  Peace  Conference  for  the  consideration  shown  to  our  industries. 

The  duration  of  time  for  this  supplying  by  Germany  has  not  been 
fixed,  nor  has  the  price.  Luxemburg  hopes  that  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  will  again,  in  this  respect,  safeguard  its  interests 
in  the  same  spirit  as  they  have  shown  in  the  other  questions. 

The  syndicate  of  the  Confederation  of  Agricultural  Tradesmen  con¬ 
siders  that  France  is  the  natural  supplier  of  the  potassium  salts  and 
the  seeds  for  our  agriculture.  It  believes  also  that  the  conditions  of 
production  of  Luxemburg  agriculture  are  very  much  the  same  as 
those  of  Lorraine  agriculture. 

The  Treaty  of  Peace  also  provides,  in  favor  of  the  Grand  Duchy, 
for  the  right  to  export  without  restraint  its  products  to  Germany, 
during  a  certain  time,  if  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  require  it. 
The  Luxemburg  Government  requests  the  Peace  Conference  to  impose 
upon  Germany  the  importation  of  our  agricultural  products,  which 
ronstitutes  for  us,  at  least  during  the  transition  period,  a  vital 
question. 

Here  now  are  the  steps  which  this  Government  has  taken  up  to 
the  present  to  bring  about  solution  of  the  economic  problem.  It 
hopes  at  least  for  the  possibility  of  an  economic  union  with  the  two 
neighboring  countries.  In  case  this  union  of  three  is  admitted  as 
possible,  it  desires  to  recognize  in  an  indisputable  manner  the  majority 
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of  the  economic  interests  of  the  country.  With  this  idea  in  mind, 
and  following  the  proposals  of  the  Council  of  State,  it  has  brought 
before  the  Chamber  the  draft  of  a  law  for  the  organization  of  a  ref¬ 
erendum  on  the  question  of  the  economic  orientation  of  the  country. 
The  special  objective  of  this  consultation  is  to  establish  in  an  incon¬ 
testable  way  the  side  toward  which  the  majority  of  the  interests  of 
the  country  leans,  in  order  to  settle  the  controversy  which  has  divided 
them  for  several  months. 

This  economic  referendum  has  been  proposed  also  in  the  hope  that 
the  expression  of  the  national  disposition  would  permit  the  Luxem¬ 
burg  nation  to  obtain  with  greater  ease  overtures  on  the  part  of  the 
two  countries  with  which  it  desires  to  enter  into  conversations.  By 
no  means  did  we  fail  to  appreciate  the  inconvenience  which  would 
be  involved  in  submitting  to  the  nation  such  a  problem,  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  which  are  not  determined  for  the  moment.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  indisputable  that  the  great  majority  of  people  ask  for  this  plebi¬ 
scite  with  the  twofold  aim  that  I  have  had  the  honor  of  pointing  out. 

As  a  practical  conclusion,  we  have  the  mission  to  solicit  the 
benevolent  approval  of  the  Conference  with  regard  to  opening  to 
the  Luxemburg  nation  the  way  to  conversations  and  negotiations, 
so  that  the  economic  orientation  of  the  country  may  be  established 
with  full  understanding  of  the  advantages  and  in  complete  freedom. 

We  have  had  the  honor  of  requesting  the  approval  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  with  a  view  to  obtaining  reparation  for  the  damages  of  all 
sorts,  which  have  resulted  in  the  Grand  Duchy  as  a  consequence  of  the 
German  occupation.  We  hope  to  be  understood  especially  by  our 
future  economic  allies. 

Not  wishing  to  take  unfair  advantage  of  any  more  of  your  time 
which  is  precious,  I  close  by  expressing  the  hope  that  the  earnest 
desires  stated  in  the  name  of  this  small  country,  which  has  always 
treasured  the  friendship  and  protection  of  the  Powers  of  the  Entente, 
will  be  kindly  received  by  the  delegates  of  the  Great  Powers  and 
that,  following  the  friendly  terms  employed  by  President  Wilson 
in  his  letter  of  invitation,  the  Council  will  do  its  utmost  to  render 
service  to  the  Luxemburg  nation. 

M.  Clemenceau:  If  no  one  is  going  to  speak,  I  should  like  to 
answer  the  speech  by  the  chairman  of  the  Luxemburg  Delegation. 

Three  questions  have  been  stated  by  him  : 

He  has  first  of  all  appeared  astonished  that  we  have  considered 
the  question  of  neutrality. 

The  explanation  of  it  is  very  simple.  The  war  has  demonstrated 
that  neutrality  was  in,sufficient  protection.  The  experiment  has  been 
tried  with  Belgium  and  Luxemburg.  It  is  quite  natural  then  that  the 
Peace  Conference,  which  has  expressed  itself  on  the  main  point  of 
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the  problem,  would  have  thought  it  was  worth  while  solving  it.  Such 
is  all  that  I  have  the  right  to  say  on  this  point  with  the  conviction 
that  I  am  expressing  the  sentiment  of  my  colleagues. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point,  I  shall  be  distressed  if  the  Luxem¬ 
burg  Government  believes  that  there  was  a  lack  of  consideration 
towards  it  in  the  fact  that  the  French  Government  was  not  ready 
for  economic  negotiations.  1  am  going  to  explain  very  frankly,  and 
nobody  here  ought  to  be  offended  if  I  speak  in  this  manner. 

We  desire  to  continue  on  the  best  terms  possible  with  the  people 
and  the  Government  of  Luxemburg.  We  know  them  well.  There 
is  a  large  number  of  Luxemburgers  at  Paris  and  in  France,  and  many 
have  shed  their  blood  voluntarily  for  the  Entente  side.  These  things 
we  can  not  forget ;  I  am  bound  to  declare  it. 

However,  all  this  comes  back  again  to  the  question  of  general 
policy.  We  wish  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  Luxemburg  people, 
but  we  maintain  that  it  is  to  be  likewise  with  the  Belgian  people. 
They  threw  themselves  into  the  battle  with  an  earnestness  to  which 
it  is  never  superfluous  to  render  homage.  Because  of  it  we  have  for 
them  deep  gratitude,  and  we  desire  that  the  peace  bind  tighter,  in 
the  strongest  and  most  efficacious  manner,  the  bonds  which  are 
formed  within  the  community  of  a  martial  tradesunion,  if  I  may 
speak  thus.  We  possessed  Belgian  friendship  during  the  war.  We 
desire  it  very  much  in  peace.  We  want  especially  that,  in  our  con¬ 
versations  of  all  sorts  with  Luxemburg,  Belgium  be  able  to  have  its 
word.  Simply,  it  is  because  it  appeared  to  us  that  the  political  situa¬ 
tion  was  not  sufficiently  clear  that  certain  regulations  were  not 
relaxed  and  that  we  have  deemed  it  preferable  to  put  off  the  con¬ 
versations  to  which  you  have  alluded.  There  was  no  other  reason. 

You  thus  know  the  sentiments  which  guide  us  in  requesting  you 
to  postpone  the  economic  referendum.  It  appeared  to  us  that  it 
was  necessary  to  permit  the  passing  of  time  to  soothe  before  con¬ 
sidering  the  different  aspects  of  a  difficult  question  which  interests 
Luxemburg  as  well  as  Belgium  and  France.  We  should  have  been 
very  upset  had  the  disposition  of  the  Luxemburg  people  been  ex¬ 
pressed  as  long  as  the  settling  of  the  different  opinions  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  recent  events  of  the  war  has  not  yet  been  accomplished. 

That  is  why — speaking  in  my  own  name,  but  believing,  after  the 
exchanges  of  views  on  this  subject,  not  in  contradiction  with  my 
colleagues — I  request  that  you  postpone  this  economic  referendum. 
The  economic  regime  and  the  political  regime  are  two  connected 
questions  which  must  be  examined  in  their  several  aspects,  and  I 
believe  that  we,  one  and  all,  should  be  embarrassed  if  this  examina¬ 
tion  were  not  completed.  In  any  case,  my  country  would  want  to 
express  its  opinion  freely.  I  think,  moreover,  that  the  Luxemburg 
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people  themselves  do  not  have  an  interest  in  expressing  their  senti¬ 
ments  before  the  connected  questions  are  in  some  way  cleared  up. 

I  request  that  you  carefully  take  into  account  the  conditions  under 
which  this  Conference  is  meeting.  We  emerged  from  the  most  terri¬ 
ble  and  bloody  war  that  the  world  has  known,  and  we  came  here 
with  a  program  such  as  no  other  assembly  ever  had.  All  the  ques¬ 
tions  for  Europe,  for  Asia,  and  for  Africa  were  admitted.  All  the 
old  crimes  of  history,  with  the  consequences  that  they  have  pro¬ 
duced,  were  brought  before  our  bar.  In  the  great  desire  that  we 
all  have  of  making  a  peace  of  justice  so  that  it  is  durable,  it  is 
certain  that  before  turning  to  the  question  of  Luxemburg — and  I  do 
not  think  of  saying  anything  that  might  otfend  you — there  were 
others  which  we  considered  first. 

That  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  request  of  you  this  postponement. 
For  my  part,  I  congratulate  myself  in  as  much  as  certain  disagree¬ 
ments,  and  certain  differences  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Luxem¬ 
burg  are  visible  in  the  path  of  appeasement.  All  the  world  will 
profit  from  this  happy  result  anticipated,  and  first  of  all  the  Luxem¬ 
burg  people. 

Defer  the  question  of  an  economic  accord. 

You  have  spoken  well  in  admitting  that  your  nation,  especially 
your  metallurgical  industry  and  your  agriculture,  would  receive  an 
advantage  from  a  customs  union  with  France.  You  have  also  shown 
your  preoccupation — very  important  for  you,  no  less  for  us — of 
grouping  the  economic  relations  of  Belgium,  France,  and 
Luxemburg. 

From  this  point  of  view,  this  is  the  background  with  which  I 
enter  into  discussion  with  you.  I  am  grateful  for  your  presence.  I 
am  equally  so  for  the  presence  here  of  M.  Hymans.  If  you  desire 
a  discussion  of  three  upon  the  economic  regime,  France  is  ready  to 
begin  it. 

M.  Hymans  :  We  have  informed  the  Luxemburg  Government  that 
we  were  ready  to  treat  with  them,  and  we  have  begun  conversa¬ 
tions  which  have  touched  only  the  economic  question. 

M.  Clemenceau:  I  do  not  require  that  others  be  in  them.  I 
should  be  distressed  to  be  an  intruder  in  this  conversation  of  two. 
If  it  is  necessary,  I  shall  retire  with  proper  discreetness.  But  since 
the  head  of  the  Luxemburg  Government  addressed  to  me  an  invita¬ 
tion  and  a  small  reproach  for  not  having  answered  sooner,  I  state 
that  we  would  be  happy  to  meet  for  an  accord  of  three.  Nothing 
will  establish  a  more  stable  and  peaceful  relationship  between  the 
working  peoples  of  the  north  of  France,  of  Luxemburg  and  of 
Belgium  than  an  economic  agreement  between  them.  I  do  not  know 
if  you  are  of  this  opinion,  but  it  is  mine.  It  was  in  order  not  to  be 
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accused  of  interrupting  the  agreement  which  was  being  arranged, 
that  we  did  not  desire  to  reply  sooner.  If  you  will  reserve  a  third 
chair  for  us,  we  shall  be  very  happy  to  seat  our  friendship. 
(Smiles). 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  You  have  explained  with  conviction 
the  meaning  of  your  rights  which  you  wish  to  maintain.  With  our 
populations  of  the  North  and  of  Belgium,  you  are  the  people  of  con¬ 
stant  toil.  Now,  the  new  Europe  must  live  by  steady  toil.  If  these 
three  countries  are  able  to  provide  the  example  in  setting  aside 
rivalries  of  the  past  and  in  establishing  a  stable  economic  order, 
I  believe  that  by  it  the  peace  of  the  world,  for  which  the  Confer¬ 
ence  takes  pride  in  working,  will  have  advanced  a  great  deal. 

M.  Reuter  :  The  Luxemburg  Delegation  is  able  to  do  nothing  but 
praise  the  proposal  that  comes  from  the  President  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  who  is  as  well  President  of  the  Council  of  the  French 
Government.  As  I  have  had  the  honor  of  indicating,  Luxemburg 
would  see  in  the  realization  of  a  union  of  three,  the  economic  ideal 
which  would  be  completely  to  the  advantage  of  the  three  countries. 

The  conversations  going  on  until  now  between  Belgium  and  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  have  been  entered  into  with  the  aim 
of  exchanging  information.  It  is  a  question  of  establishing  the  bases 
for  an  agreement  to  be  concluded  eventually.  The  Grand  Duchy 
therefore  would  not  consider  it  as  any  sort  of  inconvenience  if  the 
French  Government  became  a  party  to  these  conversations.  It  would 
consider,  on  the  contrary,  this  interposition  as  a  fortunate  event  and 
advantageous  to  the  interested  parties. 

The  President  has  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  political 
referendum  and  the  economic  referendum  are  bound  together  in  a 
certain  sense,  and  that  particular  reasons  recommended  their  post¬ 
ponement.  Since  this  connection  does  not  seem  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  the  Luxemburg  Government  eagerly  desires  that  solution  of 
the  problem  may  occur  as  soon  as  posible,  for  it  would  help  make 
the  internal  political  situation  of  the  Grand  Duchy  healthier. 

I  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Chamber  upon  the  discussions  which 
have  taken  place,  and  we  shall  not  fail  to  inform  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  decision  taken  on  this  subject.  I  have  listened  with 
much  interest  to  the  very  noble  speech  of  the  President  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  economic  rapprochement  between  the  three  countries.  It 
is  work  of  great  importance,  worthy  of  engaging  us,  and  thus  I 
pledge  myself  to  study  it  with  infinite  attention. 

M.  Htmans:  I  have  listened  with  care  to  the  noble  speech  of  M. 
Clemenceau  which  has  promised  an  economic  union  between  the  three 
countries:  France,  Luxemburg,  and  Belgium.  It  is  a  new  idea  which 
has  abruptly  come  into  prominence.  It  is  very  important  from 
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the  political  view  as  well  as  from  the  economic  point  of  view.  I  am 
not  able  to  express  my  opinion  at  this  moment,  but  I  shall  think 
about  it. 

M.  Clemenceau  :  I  have  answered  only  the  questions  which  you 
have  presented. 

M.  Reuter:  I  wish  to  add  an  observation  of  a  practical  nature. 
You  request  the  postponement  of  the  eeonomic  referendum;  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  Chamber,  in  session,  will  vote  the  law  settling 
this  measure. 

M.  Clemenceau;  You  govern  in  your  country  as  you  understand 
it ;  no  one  is  able  to  encroach  upon  your  rights. 

M.  Reuter:  We  are  desirous  of  having  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of 
this  meeting. 

M.  Clemenceau;  We  shall  get  one  for  you;  but  it  is  understood 
that  this  document  must  remain  secret. 

M.  Reuter  :  I  plan  nevertheless  to  communicate  it  to  a  commission 
of  the  Chamber. 

M.  Clemenceau;  But  then  under  the  express  condition  that  it 
remains  absolutely  secret. 

(The  session  closed  at  6:  35  p.  m.) 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the 
Place  des  Eiatc-Unis,  Paris,  on  Thursday,  May  29, 1919,  at  11  a.  m. 

Present 

United  States  of  America  British  Empire 

President  Wilson.  The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 

France  Italy 

M.  Clemenceau.  M.  Orlando. 


Also  Present 


Inter-Allied  Experts  on  Jugo-Slav  Affairs. 


Captain  A.  Portier. 
Captain  E.  Abraham. 


Secretaries. 


President  Wilson  stated  that  the  Heads  of  Governments  had 
reached  a  decision  regarding  the  Southern  frontiers  of  Austria.  This 
frontier  was  to  be  the  frontier  laid  down  in  the  Pact  of  London 
of  26th  April,  1915,^  with  the  addition  that  the  Sexten  Valley  and 
Tarvis  should  be  Italian,  and  the  junction  of  Villach  should  be 
Austrian. 

In  the  Klagenfurt  area  the  red  line  (see  map  attached  to  Report 
No.  2  of  Committee  on  Roumanian  and  Jugo-Slav  Affairs^)  was  to 
be  provisionally  the  frontier  of  Austria.  In  the  area  between  the 
red  and  blue  lines  there  would  be  a  plebiscite  within  six  months  of 
the  signing  of  the  Treaty  with  Austria.  The  attribution  of  the 
area  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  During  the  period  required  for  the  consultation  of  the 
population  the  area  would  be  administered  by  an  international  com¬ 
mission  in  collaboration  with  the  local  Government.  In  reply  to  a 
question  by  a  member  of  the  Delegation  he  said  that  the  fate  of 
the  area  round  Assling  would  be  decided  later  in  connection  with  the 
frontiers  of  Jugo-Slavia.  The  remainder  of  the  frontier  Eastward, 
as  proposed  by  the  Committee,  was  adopted. 

(It  was  decided  that  the  experts  on  Jugo-Slav  affairs  should  meet 
promptly  and  draw  up  a  text  in  accordance  with  the  above  decisions, 
to  be  sent  to  the  Drafting  Committee.) 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  29  May,  1919. 


^  Great  Britain,  Cmd.  671,  Misc.  No.  7  (1920)  :  Agreement  Between  France, 
Russia,  Oreat  Britain  and  Italy,  Signed  at  London,  April  26,  1915;  a  translation 
from  the  Izvestia  which  was  transmitted  to  the  Department  by  the  Ambassador 
in  Russia  on  December  5,  1917,  is  printed  in  Foreign  Relations,  1917,  supp.  2, 
vol.  I,  p.  497. 

‘Not  printed. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson^s  House,  Place  des 
Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Thursday,  May  29,  1919,  at  11  a.  m. 


United  States  of  Amekioa 
President  Wilson. 
Fbance 

M.  Clemencean. 


Present 

British  Empire 

Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 
Italy 

M.  Orlando. 


Sir  Manrice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B.,  Secretary. 

C!ount  Aldrovandi,  Secretary. 

Professor  P.  J.  Mantoux,  Interpreter. 

1.  The  Council  had  under  consideration  a  letter  dated  May  28th, 
1919,  from  Mr.  Hurst,  the  British  Member  of  the  Drafting  Committee, 

addressed  to  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  on  the  subject  of  the 
toe'-rica^oiPeice  Language  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  (Appendix  I). 

(It  was  agreed  that  in  the  event  of  divergence  be¬ 
tween  the  English,  French  and  Italian  texts  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Austria,  the  F rench  text  should  prevail. 

The  Drafting  Committee  was  authorised  to  insert  a  clause  to  this 
effect  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

A  copy  of  Mr  Hurst’s  letter  was  initialled  by  the  four  Heads  of 
States  and  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  communicate  it 
immediately  to  the  Secretary  General  for  the  information  of  the 
Drafting  Committee.) 

2.  The  Council  had  before  them  a  letter  dated  May  28th,  1919, 
from  Mr.  Hurst  to  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  stating  that  the  Drafting 

Committee  had  endeavoured  to  cut  out  of  the  Treaty 
New  Austria  to  of  Peace  with  Austria,  phraseology  which  definitely 

Old  Austria  committed  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  either 

view  as  to  the  relations  which  the  new  Austria  bears  to  the  old  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  for  this  purpose,  they  had  cut  out  of  Article  297  (c) 
(32  of  the  Draft  Economic  Clauses  with  Austria)  the  words 
“tel  qu’il  existait  au  ler  Aout  1914”.  (Appendix  II). 

M.  Orlando  said  this  was  not  merely  a  question  of  drafting,  but 
one  of  material  importance,  because  it  related  to  damage  and  who 
would  bear  the  cost.  He  suggested  that  the  question  should  be  sent 
to  the  Reparations  Commission. 
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President  Wilson  said  that  perhaps  he  had  a  different  idea  of  the 
point  from  M.  Orlando.  He  understood  that  in  the  Treaty,  Austrian 
nationals  could  only  be  made  to  pay  for  damage  done  by  Austria. 
Consequently,  by  describing  Austria  as  being  the  same  as  she  existed 
on  the  1st  August,  1914,  the  field  of  payment  was  not  really  widened. 
Supposing  an  English  firm  suffered  by  loss  in  Prague,  and  this  was 
paid  out  of  Austrian  funds  in  London,  this  would  not  be  fair.  The 
sum  ought  to  be  paid  out  of  the  property  of  Bohemians.  It  was 
not  fair  to  impose  on  an  Austria  reduced  to  narrow  limits,  the  cost 
of  damages  in  other  parts  of  the  old  Austria-Hungary.  It  was  per¬ 
fectly  fair  to  link  up  Hungary,  but  not  Bohemia,  and  other  parts 
which  had  ceased  to  be  hostile. 

( After  some  further  discussion,  it  was  agreed; — 

1.  To  refer  the  question  to  the  Reparations  Commission  for 
remarks. 

2.  That  in  the  meanwhile,  the  words  “tel  qu’il  existait  au  ler  Aout 
1914”  should  remain  provisionally  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  reserving 
the  right  to  delete  the  words  after  receiving  the  views  of  the  Repara¬ 
tions  Commission. 


Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  communicate  these  decisions 
to  the  Secretary-General  for  the  necessary  action.) 

3.  The  Council  had  before  them  the  following  two  documents,^ 
relating  to  the  Articles  previously  approved  for  in- 
xlicphoLs  With  sertion  in  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Treaties,  with 
Czecho-siorakia  pggard  to  telegraph  and  telephone  services  with  the 

Czecho-Slovak  Republic: — ^ 


1.  A  letter  dated  May  26th,  addressed  by  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  Commission  on  the  International  Regime  of  Ports,  Waterways 

and  Railways  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Peace 
T^eltyTriace®  Conference,  stating  that  the  Technical  Committee 
With  Austria  and  which  drafted  the  Clause,  proposed,  in  order  to  make 
With  Hungary  terms  clearer,  the  following  additions  to  para¬ 

graph  2 -  After  the  words  “to  demand  new  direct  line”  add  “taking 
as  a  basis  the  reduced  tariff  provided  for  in  Article  23,  para.  5  of 
the  International  Telegraph  Convention  (as  revised  at  Lisbon*)”. 

2.  A  letter  addressed  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil  to  Sir  Maurice  Hankey. 
dealing  with  the  same  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  suggesting  the  following  alterations:— 

Paragraph  5, 

Omission  of  the  underlined  words  in  the  following  sentence ^ 
'•'•'Whether  concerning  the  conclusion  of  this  Convention,  or  its 
interpretation  or  the  interpretation  of  the  present  Article?'’ 

Addition  of  a  new  paragraph  7. 

“In  case  of  any  dispute  between  the  parties  as  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  either  of  the  present  Article  or  of  the  Convention 

‘Copies  of  these  documents  do  not  accompany  the  minutes  of  this  meeting 

*  See  CF-37,  p.  73,  and  appendix  II  thereto,  p.  75. 

‘  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  cti,  pp.  214,  234. 

*  The  underlined  words  are  printed  in  italics. 
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referred  to  in  paragraph  5,  this  dispute  shall  be  submitted  for 
decision  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  to  be 
established  by  the  League  of  Nations. 

Lord  Kobert  Cecil,  in  his  letter,  gave  the  following  reasons  for 
these  changes : — 

1.  The  duties  to  be  performed  under  paras.  5  and  6  not  being  of  a 
legal  character,  could  clearly  be  better  performed  by  a  single  expert 
arbitrator  backed  by  the  authority  of  the  League,  than  they  could 
by  the  International  Court. 

2.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  interpretation  of  Treaties  like  this, 
which  might  [?]  create  specific  rights  to  find  any  detail,  should 
be  done  by  the  International  Court.  It  will  exist  for  such  purposes, 
and  especially  to  deal  with  matters  like  this,  which,  if  of  minor 
importance,  are  extremely  contentious. 


(Both  the  above  alterations  were  agreed  to,  and  the  Article,  as 
finally  approved  is  contained  in  Appendix  III.  The  Article  was 
initialled  by  the  four  Heads  of  (governments,  and  Sir  Maurice 
Hankey  was  instructed  to  forward  it  to  the  Secretary-General  for 
the  information  of  the  Drafting  Committee). 

4.  M.  Clemenceau  reported  that  an  advance  instalment  of  the 
German  counter  proposals  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace  had  been  received 
and  was  being  translated. 

Pr^o“?tion™o*the  Mr.  Lloyd  Geoege  pressed  the  great  urgency  of 
Treaty  of  Peace  translating  and  reproducing  this  rapidly.  This  could 

only  be  done  if  a  large  number  of  translators  were  set  to  work,  as  he 
was  informed  that  even  this  advance  instalment  consisted  of  87  printed 
pages. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  place  himself  in  immediate 
communication  with  the  Secretary  General  and  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Delegation  with  a  view  to  as  many  persons 


as  possible  being  employed  to  translate  the  Treaty. 

5.  M.  Orlando  reported  that  the  Drafting  Committee  had  received 
no  instructions  as  to  the  boundaries  between  Austria  and  Italy. 

President  Wilson  said  that  according  to  his 
Aastria'and  recollection  it  had  been  understood  that  the  boundary 
would  be  that  contained  in  the  Treaty  of  London  dated 
26th  April  1919  11916],  with  rectifications  giving  the  Sexten  Valley 
to  Italy  as  well  as  a  certain  region  in  the  vicinity  of  Tarvis. 

At  this  point  there  was  some  discussion  as  to  the  arrangements  to 
be  made  in  regard  to  Klagenfurt  and  President  Wilson  explained 
his  proposals  on  a  map. 

Note  At  this  point  the  Council  adjourned  upstairs  to  meet  the 
Experts  for  a  discussion  on  the  boundaries  of  Klagenfurt.  This 
discussion  is  reported  as  a  separate  Meeting.®  On  the  conclusion  of 


*°  For  text  of  the  German  observations  of  May  28,  see  p.  795. 
'  CF-40,  supra. 
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the  Meeting,  the  Experts  were  left  to  draw  the  precise  lines  of 
demarcation  on  a  map. 

After  their  return  to  President  Wilson’s  library,  the  following 
resolution  was  approved  and  initialled  by  the  four  Heads  of  States : — 

“The  Drafting  Committee  are  instructed  to  include  in  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  Austria  the  boundary  between  Italy  and  Austria  as 
described  in  the  Treaty  of  London,  dated  26th  of  April,  1915,  with 
the  rectifications  shown  in  the  attached  map,  giving  the  Sexten 
Valley  to  Italy,  as  well  as  a  certain  region  in  the  vicinity  of  Tarvis. 

The  Valley  of  Klagenfurt,  including  the  Town  of  Klagenfurt, 
will  be  disposed  of  by  means  of  a  plebiscite  within  six  months  after 
the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Austria. 

The  question  of  the  triangle,  including  Assling,  is  reserved  for  the 
decision  of  the  principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  and  Austria 
is  to  accept  their  decision. [”] 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  forward  this  decision  to 
the  Secretary  General  for  the  Drafting  Committee  and  to  see  that 
the  map  on  which  the  Experts  were  working  was  also  forwarded 
to  the  Drafting  Committee. 

6.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  37  B.,*  Mr.  Jules  Cambon  made  the 
following  report  of  his  interview  with  the  Serbian,  Jugo-Slav  and 
Czecho-Slovak  Delegations : — 

Desi^ationofthe  ,  “The  qucstion  of  knowing  if  the  powers  of  the 

New  Austria.  Austrian  Delegation  ought  to  be  given  in  tne  name 

ufe^A^lfrian*^*”^  of  the  Republic  of  German  Austria,  or  quite  simply 
Delegates  of  Republic  of  Austria,  has  been  put  before  the 

Serbian,  Jugo-Slav  and  Czecho-Slovak  Delegations. 

The  Jugo-Slav  Delegation  is  of  opinion  that  the  word  ‘German’ 
ought  not  to  figure  in  the  title  of  the  Austrian  Delegation  for  the 
reason  that  the  maintenance  of  this  word  would  tend  to  encourage  the 
belief  that  outside  the  Duchy  of  Austria  there  is  an  Austria;  but 
Dalmatia  used  to  form  the  Duchy  and  Croatia  used  to  form  part  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Hungary. 

The  Czecho-Slovak  Delegation  is  still  more  explicit: — it  would 
attach  great  importance  to  the  disappearance  of  the  word  ‘German’ 
In  fact,  if  the  maintenance  of  this  word  seems  to  lead  to  the  re-attach- 
ment  of  Austria  to  Germany,  a  point  of  view  which  interests  more 
especially  the  Czecs,  it  would  create  a  bond  between  the  Germans  re¬ 
siding  in  Bohemia  and  those  residing  in  Austria  and  serve  as  a  pre¬ 
text  for  a  pro-German  division  in  part  of  the  territories  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

The  two  Delegations  consulted  are  of  opinion  that  the  term  ‘Ger¬ 
man  Austria  should  be  suppressed.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  the  Official  Documents  of  the  new 
Austrian  Republic  bear  this  mention  of  German  Austria.  It  is  thus 
that  the  law  of  the  14th  March  1919  on  the  representation  of  the 
people  has  been  framed  in  its  Article  8 : 

‘The  President  of  the  National  Assembly  represents  the  Republic  of  German 


'  Ante,  p.  82. 
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Austria  in  regard  to  exterior  relations,  receives  and  accredits  Envoys  and 
ratifies  State  Treaties  etc.’ 

Consequently  the  question  becomes  more  extended;  the  expression 
‘German  Austria’  is  constitutional  and  in  asking  for  its  suppression 
one  does  more  than  ask  for  a  simple  modification  in  the  credentials 
of  the  Delegates  of  the  Eepublic.” 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  agreed  with  M.  Cambon  that  the  term  “German 
Austria”  could  not  be  accepted. 

President  Wilson  also  agreed. 

The  following  resolution  was  approved  and  initialled  by  the  four 
Heads  of  States: — 


“The  Drafting  Committee  is  instructed  to  provide  in  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  Austria  that  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  recog¬ 
nise  the  new  State  of  Austria  under  the  title  of  the  ‘Republic  of 
Austria.’[”] 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  forward  this  decision  to  the 
Secretary  General  for  the  information  of  the  Drafting  Committee. 
(M.  Jules  Cambon  withdrew.) 

7.  (Note.  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  engaged  outside  the  Council 

Room  during  the  following  discussion.) 

Notes  sent  up  as  a  question  of  urgency  by  the 
M!K«mmarlch’'  Secretary  General  from  MM.  Krammarsch  and 
andM.Pasitch  Pasitch,  Urging  the  omission  from  the  Treaty  with 

Austria  of  certain  political  clauses,  including  clauses  proposed  by  the 


Committee  on  New  States,  were  considered. 

(It  was  agreed  to  refer  these  clauses  to  the  Drafting  Committee 
and  to  give  M.  Krammarsch  and  M.  Pasitch  an  opportunity  of  stating 
their  views  at  the  Plenary  Conference  in  the  afternoon.  Verbal 
instructions  to  this  effect  were  given  to  the  Secretary  General’s 

messenger  by  President  Wilson.) 

8.  M.  Clemenceau  handed  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  for 

Poland.  The  Pol-  translation  and  circulation,  two  despatches  from  the 
French  Minister  at  Warsaw,  in  regard  to  General 


ish-Ukrainian 
Armistice 


Dantzig 


Haller’s  Army. 

9.  President  Wilson  read  the  following  Note  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Council  by  the  Drafting  Committee. 

Instruction  of  Supreme  Council  of  24th  May,  1919,  for  Modification 
of  Text  of  Articles  102  and  104. 

The  Drafting  Committee  has  the  honour  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Supreme  Counml  to  the  following  observations:-- 

Idle  modification  of  the  text  of  Articles  102  and  104  of  the  German 
Treaty  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  for  the  existence  of  Dantzig  as  a 
free  town  only  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  with  Poland,  and 
the  elaboration  of  the  constitution,  does  not  appear  to 
Article  5  of  the  Instructions  of  22nd  April  (now  Article  105  of  tl 
G^man  Treaty)  according  to  which  “from  the  coming  into  force  of 
the  present  Treaty”  the  Germans  inhabiting  Danlzig  become  citizens 
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of  the  free  town  of  Dantzig” — which  pre-suppose  apparently  that  the 
free  town  of  Dantzig  will  be  in  existence  at  that  moment. 

The  terms  of  the  instructions  of  22nd  April  define  the  purpose  of 
the  stipulations  in  the  following  terms:  “to  establish  the  free  city 
of  Dantzig”. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Drafting  Committee  would  be 
grateful  if  the  Supreme  Council  would  confirm  the  modifications  it 
desires  to  have  made  in  the  Text  in  question. 

For  the  Drafting  Committee. 

(Signed)  H.  Fromageot. 


(It  was  agreed  that  the  Drafting  Committee  should  receive 
instructions  that  the  other  parts  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany 
should  be  modified  so  as  to  conform  with  the  decision  for  the  modi¬ 
fication  of  Articles  102  and  104  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  for  the 
existence  of  Dantzig  as  a  free  town  only  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Treaty  with  Poland.) 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  directed  to  prepare  an  instruction  for 
the  Drafting  Committee  for  the  initials  of  the  four  Heads  of  States. 

10.  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  reported  that  this  subject  had  originally 
been  referred  to  the  Military  Representatives  at  Versailles,  who  had 
drawn  up  a  Convention  for  submission  to  the  Council 
of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  On 
the  date  when  this  report  was  to  come  forward  a  letter 
had  been  received  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  from  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  asking  that  the  Supreme  Economic  Council’s  views 
might  be  heard.  The  Convention  had  then  been  remitted  for 
discussion  in  the  first  instance  between  the  British  Military  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  the  British  representatives  on  the  Supreme  Economic 
Council.  A  report  had  now  been  received  which  had  been  agreed  to 
m  both  cases  reluctantly  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil  and  General  Thwaites. 
Sir  Maurice  Hankey  suggested  that  this  revised  report  should  be 
referred  for  consideration  by  the  Military  Representatives  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  together  with  representatives  of  the  Supreme  Economic 
Council. 


Convention  for  the 
Occupation  of  the 
Rhine  Provinces. 
Size  of  the  Army 
of  Occupation 


President  Wilson  did  not  like  this  procedure  as  he  felt  that  very 
large  questions  of  policy  wex’e  involved.  He  read  a  letter  he  had 
received  from  Mr.  Noyes,  the  American  delegate  on  the  Inter- Allied 
Rhineland  Commission  (Appendix  IV). 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  thought  that  the  whole  question  of  the 
occupation  of  the  Rhine  provinces  would  have  to  be  re-considered  and 
re-argued.  The  occupation  of  Russia  by  foreign  troops  had,  according 
to  many  accounts  he  had  received,  created  Bolshevism.  This  had 
happened  both  in  Archangel  and  in  the  Ukraine.  It  seemed  as 
though  troops  ^felt  less  responsible  when  in  occupation  of  a  foreign 
country  than  in  their  own  country.  The  antagonism  of  the  people 
was  then  excited.  The  army  of  occupation  in  this  case  would  have 
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to  be  maintained  at  German  cost  and  this  would  subtract  from  the 
fund  for  reparation.  Troops  in  a  foreign  country  would  cost  two  or 
three  times  as  much  as  they  would  in  the  home  country.  Con¬ 
sequently.  he  took  the  view  that  the  prolonged  occupation  of  German 
territory  had  been  agreed  to  too  readily.  There  wmuld  be  no  danger 
from  Germany  for  the  next  fifteen  years  owing  to  German  exhaus¬ 
tion.  After  that,  however,  the  danger  might  recommence,  for  in 
fifteen  years  Germany  would  be  much  stronger  than  she  is  now.  The 
Peace  Treaty  provided  that  the  stronger  Germany  became  the  fewer 
troops  would  be  in  occupation  of  German  territory. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  he  could  not  agree  to  a  reconsideration  of 
what  had  been  written  in  the  Treaty. 

Me.  Llotd  Geoege  said  that  as  one  of  the  Powers  which  had  in¬ 
flicted  defeat  on  Germany  he  intended  to  insist  on  re-consideration 
of  this  question  and  he  was  entitled  to  be  heard. 

President  Wilson  said  his  point  of  view  was  that  we  must  insist 
on  the  civil  life  of  the  people  continuing  without  interference. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  he  was  willing  to  accept  President  Wilson’s 
point  of  view,  but  he  was  not  willing  to  have  the  decision  re-con¬ 
sidered. 

PEEsroENT  Wilson  suggested  that  a  special  Commission  composed 
of  persons  of  political  experience  should  be  appointed  to  re-write  the 
Convention  on  the  lines  suggested  in  Mr.  Noyes’  letter. 

M.  Orlando  said  that  M.  Mantoux  reminded  him  that  during  the 
German  occupation  of  France  in  the  War  of  1870  they  had  not 
participated  in  any  way  in  the  civil  occupation. 

M.  Mantoux  said  that  they  had  established  garrisons  and  that  was 
all. 

Mr  Lloyd  George  said  that  the  question  of  the  size  of  the  army 
of  occupation  must  be  considered  at  the  same  time.  At  the  present 
time  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  it  was  to  consist. 

President  Wilson  recalled  that  he  had  told  M.  Clemenceau  that  he 
could  not  keep  many  United  States  troops  on  the  Rhine,  only  enough 
indeed,  to  show  the  flag.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  said  the  same  and  it 
had  been  understood  that  France  was  to  provide  the  necessary  force  on 
the  understanding  that  it  was  an  international  force. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  it  was,  nevertheless,  necessary  to  know 
what  its  size  would  be. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey  reported  that  this  question  had  been  referred 
to  the  Military  Representatives  at  Versailles,  but  that  General  Bliss 
had  first  postponed  discussing  the  question  until  after  a  conversation 
between  General  Pershing  and  Marshal  Foch  on  May  24th,  and  had 
subsequently  stated  that  as  no  more  American  troops  were  being  with¬ 
drawn  for  the  present,  it  had  no  urgency  and  that  in  any  case  he 
could  not  discuss  it  as  for  the  moment  it  was  before  the  President. 
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President  Wilson  said  he  felt  sure  that  General  Bliss  would  have 
no  objection  to  a  discussion  of  the  strength  of  the  total  force,  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  numbers  to  be  supplied  by  each  Power. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  suggested  that  civilians  with  political  experience 
ought  to  be  included  on  this  enquiry  also. 

M.  Clemenceau  suggested  a  Commission  composed  of  four  civilians 
and  four  military  men. 

President  Wilson  agreed,  and  pointed  out  how  closely  the  two 
questions  were  interwoven.  If  the  army  were  simply  concentrated 
in  garrison  without  interference  with  the  administration,  a  relatively 
small  force  might  be  fixed,  whereas  if  martial  law  were  imposed 
and  the  troops  dispersed,  a  much  larger  force  would  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  then  read  a  letter  which  had  been  sent  from 
the  Secretary-General  by  General  Weygand  recommending  that  bar¬ 
racks  should  be  built  for  the  troops  required  for  the  occupation  of 
the  Rhine  provinces  and  urging  that  this  should  be  done  at  German 
expense. 

After  some  further  discussion  it  was  agreed : — 

1.  That  a  Commission  composed  of  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  be  nominated  by  President  Wilson,  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  for  Great  Britain,  M.  Loucheur  for  France  and  the 
Marquis  Imperial!  for  Italy,  should  be  appointed  to  re-write  the 
draft  Convention  relating  to  the  occupation  of  the  Rhine  provinces 
on  the  skeleton  plan  suggested  in  the  letter  from  Mr.  Noyes,  the 
American  delegate  on  the  Inter-Allied  Rhineland  Commission,  to 
President  Wilson,  dated  May  27th,  1919,  namely : — 

I.  As  few  troops  as  possible  concentrated  in  barracks  or  reserve 
areas  with  no  “billeting”,  except  possibly  for  officers. 

II.  Complete  self-government  for  the  territory  with  the  excep¬ 
tions  below. 

III.  A  Civil  Commission  with  powers: — 

(а)  To  make  regulations  or  change  old  ones  whenever 

German  law  or  actions : — 

(1)  Threaten  the  carrying  out  of  Treaty  terms,  or 

(2)  Threaten  the  comfort  or  security  of  troops, 

(б)  To  authorise  the  Army  to  take  control  under  martial 

law  either  in  danger  spots  or  throughout  the  territory 
whenever  conditions  seem  to  them  to  make  this 
necessary. 

2.  That  the  following  Military  Representatives  should  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  above  Commission: — 

General  Bliss  for  United  States  of  America 
General  Sir  Hy.  Wilson  for  Great  Britain 
JSIarshal  Foch  for  France 
General  Cavallero  for  Italy, 

for  the  purpose  of  making  recommendations  as  to  the  total  size  of 
the  Army  of  Occupation  of  the  Rhine  Provinces  without  specifying 
the  strength  of  the  force  to  be  maintained  by  the  various  nations 
concerned. 
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3.  That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  German  counter  provisions  are 
now  under  consideration  the  two  Commissions  should  be  asked  to 
report  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Vttt,a  Majestic,  Paris,  29  May,  1919, 


Appendix  I  to  CF-41 

[/¥/■.  C.  J.  B.  Bursty  British  Member  of  the  Drafting  Committee, 
to  Sir  Maurice  Eankey,  Secretary  of  the  CouncU] 

Paris,  May  28,  1919. 

Mt  Dear  Hanket,  The  question  whether  the  French  test  of  the 
Treaty  with  Austria  should  prevail  in  case  of  divergence  came  up 
for  discussion  this  afternoon  at  the  Drafting  Committee.  The 
Committee  is  unanimously  and  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Treaty 
should  provide  that  the  French  text  should  prevail.  It  would  be  a 
relief  to  the  Committee  if  a  decision  to  that  effect  could  be  obtained 
from  the  Council  of  the  Heads  of  States  to-morrow.  The  Committee 
propose  to  draft  a  clause  for  the  purpose,  and  leave  it  to  the  Heads 
of  States  to  disapprove  it  and  direct  its  omission  if  they  think  well. 

We  understand  that  the  Italian  Section  of  the  Treaty  is  not  to 
be  given  to  the  Austrians  on  Friday;  so  that  Section  stands  over  for 

C.  J.  B. 


Appendix  II  to  CF-41 

[¥r.  C.  J.  B.  Hurst,  British  Member  of  the  Drafting  Committee,  to 
Sir  Maurice  Bankey,  Secretary  of  the  Council] 

Sir  M.  Hanket:  The  Drafting  Committee  have  endeavoured  to 
cut  out  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Austria  phraseology  which  defi¬ 
nitely  commits  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  either  view  as  to 
the  relations  which  new  Austria  bears  to  the  old  Austria-Hungary; 
for  this  purpose  they  have  cut  out  of  Article  297  (c)  [(e)  f]  (32  of  the 
Draft  Economic  Clauses  with  Austria)  the  words  “tel  qu’il  existait 
au  1®’’  Aout  1914”.  As  the  article  stood  allied  individuals  could 
claim  damages  from  New  Austria  for  injuries  resulting  from  liquida¬ 
tions  etc.,  in  any  of  the  new  States  carved  out  of  old  Austria— such 
compensation  being  provided  out  of  the  assets  of  Austrian  individuals 
in  Allied  countries:  e.  g.  a  British  house  injured  by  liquidation 
during  the  war  at  Prague  could  claim  compensation  to  be  settled 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  property  of  Viennese  in  London.  With 
the  words  mentioned  above  cut  out,  it  is  implied  that  Austrian  prop¬ 
erty  can  only  be  applied  under  this  article  for  satisfying  claims  for 
liquidation  &c.  on  Austrian  territory. 
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This  is  a  change  made  in  consequence  of  the  Headlam-Morley 
memo,  about  Austria  being  a  “new  State”,  which  affects  Allied  and 
Associated  rights,  and  the  Drafting  Committee  think  it  well  that 
you  should  be  made  aware  of  what  they  have  done. 

28.5.19.  C.  J.  B.  Hurst 


Appendix  III  to  CF-41 


[The  file  copy  of  appendix  III  includes  at  this  point  the  letter 
of  May  22  from  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Commission  on  the 
International  Regime  of  Ports,  Waterways  and  Railways  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  General  of  the  Peace  Conference,  which  enclosed  the  earlier 
draft  of  Article  S8a.  This  letter,  which  appears  as  a  part  of 
appendix  II  to  CF-37,  page  75,  is  not  reprinted  here.] 


Article  38a 


In  consequence  of  the  geographical  position  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 

\  nc;f"T*io  I 

Republic,  I  accepts  the  following  modifications  in  the  Inter¬ 

national  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Conventions  referred  to  in 
Article  ....  (renewal  of  these  Conventions — Article  283  of  the 
Treaty  with  Germany) : 


1.  On  the  demand  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic,  ^u^^^ia  1  .^^^l 

Hungary  i 

provide  that  State  with  direct  telegraph  lines  across  Austrian  i 

Hungarian! 

territory  and  will  ensure  their  upkeep; 

2.  The  annual  rent  which  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  will  have  to 
pay  for  each  of  these  lines  will  be  reckoned  in  accordance  with  the 
stipulations  of  the  Conventions  above  mentioned.  However,  this 
rent,  in  default  of  agreement  to  the  contrary,  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  sum  which,  in  accordance  with  those  Conventions  would  have 
to  be  paid  for  the  number  of  messages  laid  down  by  tbe  said  Con¬ 
ventions  as  conferring  the  right  to  demand  new  direct  lines,  taking 
as  a  basis  the  reduced  tariff  provided  for  in  Article  23,  paragraph 
5  of  the  International  Telegraphic  Convention  (as  revised  at  Lisbon). 

3.  So  long  as  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  pays  the  above  minimum 
annual  rent  for  a  direct  tine  : 


(a)  this  line  shall  be  exclusively  reserved  for  transit  service 
from  and  to  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic: 

(Z))  the  authorisation  given  to  [  by  Article  8  of  the 

International  Telegraph  Convention  of  July  22nd  1875 
to  suspend  the  International  Telegraph  Service  shall  not 
apply  to  this  line. 


4.  Similar  conditions  shall  apply  to  the  placing  at  the  disposal 
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of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Eepublic  and  to  the  upkeep  of  direct  telephone 
circuits.  However,  in  default  of  agreement  to  the  contrary,  the 
rent  payable  by  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  for  a  direct  telephone 
circuit  shall  be  double  the  rent  to  be  paid  for  a  direct  telegraph  line. 

5.  A  subsequent  Convention  between  the  States  concerned  shall 

indicate  the  special  lines  with  which  |  shall  be  bound  to 

provide  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic,  and  the  administrative,  tech¬ 
nical  and  financial  conditions  not  laid  down  in  the  International 
Conventions  or  in  the  stipulations  of  the  present  Article.  In  case 
of  disagreement  concerning  the  conclusion  of  this  Convention  an 
Arbitrator  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall 
decide  the  points  which  form  the  subject  of  the  disagreement. 

6.  At  any  time  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  present  Article 

may  be  modified  by  an  agreement  between  g^^ga^ ' 

Czecho-Slovak  Republic.  In  a  case  of  disagreement  between  the 
parties  and  after  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  the  conditions  in  accordance 
with  which  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  shall  enjoy  the  rights  given 
to  it  by  the  present  Article  may  be  modified  on  the  demand  of  either 
of  the  parties  by  an  Arbitrator  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

7.  In  case  of  any  dispute  between  the  parties  as  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  either  of  the  present  Article  of  the  Convention  referred  to  in 
paragraph  5.  this  dispute  shall  be  submitted  for  decision  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  to  be  established  by  the 
League  of  Nations. 

G.  a 
w.  w. 

'D.  Ll.  G. 
V.  E.  O. 


Appendix  IV  to  CF-41 

\Mr.  P.  B.  Noyes^  American  Member  on  the  Inter- Allied  Rhineland 
Commission,  to  President  Wilson\ 

Paris,  May  27.  1919. 

Dear  Sir;  After  a  month  spent  in  the  Rhineland  as  American 
Commissioner  I  feel  there  is  a  danger  that  a  disastrous  mistake  will 
be  made.  The  “Convention”  for  the  government  of  these  territories, 
as  drafted  by  the  military  representatives  of  the  Supreme  War  Coun- 
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cil  on  May  eleventh,  is  more  brutal,  I  believe,  than  even  its  authors 
desire  upon  second  thought.  It  provides  for  unendurable  oppression 
of  six  million  people  during  a  period  of  years. 

This  “Convention”  is  not  likely  to  be  adopted  without  great  modi¬ 
fication.  What  alarms  me,  however,  is  that  none  of  the  revisions 
of  this  document  which  I  have  seen  recognise  that  its  basic  principle 
is  bad — that  the  quartering  of  an  enemy  army  in  a  country  as  its 
master  in  time  of  peace  and  the  billeting  of  troops  on  the  civil  popula¬ 
tion  will  insure  hatred  and  ultimate  disaster. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  at  length  with  the  American  Com¬ 
manders  of  the  Army  of  Occupation;  men  who  have  seen  “military 
occupation”  at  close  range  for  six  months.  These  officers  emphati¬ 
cally  indorse  the  above  statements.  They  say  that  an  occupying  army, 
even  one  with  the  best  of  intentions,  is  guilty  of  outrages  and  that 
mutual  irritation,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  the  contrary,  grows  apace. 
Force  and  more  force  must  inevitably  be  the  history  of  such  occupa¬ 
tion  long  continued. 

Forgetting  the  apparent  ambitions  of  the  French  and  possibly 
overlooking  political  limitations,  I  have  sketched  below  a  plan  which 
seems  to  me  the  maximum  for  military  domination  in  the  Rhineland 
after  the  signing  of  peace.  Our  Army  Commanders  and  others  who 
have  studied  the  subject  on  the  ground  agree  with  this  programme: 

Skeleton  Plan 

I.  As  few  troops  as  possible  concentrated  in  barracks  or  reserve 
areas  with  no  “billeting”,  excepting  possibly  for  officers. 

II.  Complete  self-government  for  the  territory  with  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  below. 

III.  A  Civil  Commission  with  powers: — 

(a)  To  make  regulations  or  change  old  ones  whenever  Ger¬ 

man  law  or  actions — 

(1)  Threaten  the  carrying  out  of  Treaty  terms,  or — 

(2)  Threaten  the  comfort  or  security  of  troops. 

(b)  To  authorize  the  army  to  take  control  under  martial 

law,  either  in  danger  spots  or  throughout  the  territory 
whenever  conditions  seem  to  them  to  make  this 
necessary. 

Very  truly  yours,  P.  B.  Notes 

American  Delegate^ 
Inter-Allied  Rhineland  Commission 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Friday,  May  30, 1919,  at  4  p.  m. 

^  Present 


United  States  of  Amebica  British  Empire 

PrGsidont  ^^ilson.  Tlio  Rt.  Hod.  H.  Lloyd  Goorgo,  P. 

France  Itaty 

M.  Clemenceau.  Orlando. 

Sir  Maurice  Hanbey,  K.  C.  B. — Secretary. 

Count  Aldrovandi. — Secretary. 

Prof.  P.  J.  Mantoux. — Interpreter. 

1.  M.  Orlando  handed  round  the  attached  document  in  regard  to 
the  situation  in  Carinthia  (Appendix  1).  He  suggested  that  Allied 
Commissioners  should  be  sent  to  the  scene  of  the 
ine  Between  Ans-  jfighting  between  Austria  and  the  Jugo-Slavs  with 

trians  and  Jngo-  =  ,. 

siaTs  instructions  to  secure  at  once  the  cessation. 

President  Wilson  suggested  that  the  best  plan  would  be  for  M. 
Clemenceau,  on  behalf  of  the  principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers, 
to  present  a  note  to  the  Serbo-Slovene-Croat  Delegation. 

(It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Philip  Kerr  should  draft  for  consideration 
a  note  to  the  Serbo-Slovene-Croat  Delegation  warning  them  that  the 
fighting  must  cease  if  they  wished  the  boundaries  to  be  settled,  and 
that  the  result  of  the  fighting  would  not  prejudice  the  final  decision 
as  to  the  boundaries.) 

With  reference  to  C.  F.  41,  Minute  9,^  the  following  instructions 
to  the  Drafting  Committee,  prepared  by  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  in 
accordance  with  directions,  was  approved  and  initialled  by  the  four 
Heads  of  States : — 

“With  reference  to  the  attached  note  C.  F.  41,  Minute  9,  the  I^aft- 
ing  Committee  are  instructed  that  any  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Germany  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  text  of  articles  102 
and  104  as  notified  to  the  Drafting  Committee  on  May  24th.,  are  to 
be  brought  into  conformity  with  these  articles. 


‘  Ante,  p.  107. 
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Application  From 
the  Grand  Vizier 
for  Turkish  Repre¬ 
sentatives  To  Come 
to  Paris 


2.  M.  Clemenceau  said  he  had  received  an  application  from  the 
Turkish  Grand  Vizier  to  come  to  Paris  and  enlighten  the  Peace 

Conference. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  supported  the  proposal.  He 
thought  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  treat  the  Turks  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Germans.  He  could  see  no 

harm  in  hearing  the  Turkish  side  of  the  case.  The 
same  would  apply  to  the  Bulgarians  if  they  wished  to  come. 

President  Wilson  said  their  first  object  would  be  to  protest  against 
what  had  been  done  in  Smyrna. 

M.  Clemenceau  asked  why  they  should  not  protest. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  would  let  them  protest. 

(It  was  agreed  that  the  Turkish  application  should  be  granted  and 
the  \thatf^^  Mr.  Philip  Kerr  should  draft  a  reply  for  M.  Clemenceau 
to  send.) 

3.  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  read  a  note  received  from  M.  Fromageot 
on  behalf  of  the  Drafting  Committee,  proposing  in  Article  228  of  the 

German  Treaty  to  omit  the  word  “militarv”  before  the 

Penalties;  Article  n  /n  «  i  i  i  , 

228  of  the  German  word  law  .  SO  as  to  make  the  sentence  read  such 

Treaty 

person  shall,  if  found  guilty,  be  sentenced  to  punish¬ 
ments  laid  down  by  law”.  (Appendix  II.) 

M.  Orlando  pointed  out  that  if  Belgium  chose  to  send  her  military 
culprits  before  a  Civil  Tribunal,  it  was  a  domestic  matter  which  did  not 
affect  the  other  States. 

(After  a  short  discussion,  the  proposals  of  the  Drafting  Committee 
were  approved,  and  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  notify  the 
Secretary-General  for  the  information  of  the  Drafting  Committee.) 

4.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  37B,  Minute  10.^  the  question  was  raised 
as  to  whether  the  political  articles  affecting  territory  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Italy  would  be  ready  for  inclusion  in  the 
Treaty  to  be  handed  to  the  Austrian  Delegates  on 
Monday,  June  2nd. 

Count  Aldrovandi  reported  that  the  Commissions  to 
which  some  of  the  draft  clauses  had  been  referred, 
were  meeting  that  afternoon  at  3  o’clock. 

(Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  ascertain  whether  the  Re¬ 
ports  of  the  Commissions  would  be  ready  for  consideration  on  the 
following  day.) 

Note.  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  made  enquiries,  and  ascertained  that 
the  Report  of  the  Financial  Commission  was  ready.  The  Report  of 
the  Reparation  Commission,  with  which  was  bound  up  the  Economic 
questions,  was  not  ready. 


Austrian  Treaty: 
Political  Articles 
in  Connection 
With  Territory 
Transferred  to 
Italy 


*  Ante,  p.  85. 
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5.  There  was  a  short  conversation  in  regard  to  the  German  counter 
proposals.^* 

President  Wilson  said  that  he  had  sent  the  German 
German  Counter  document  to  his  Experts,  and  asked  them  merely  to 

Proposals  i.  7 

summarise  what  counter  proposals  had  been  made 
by  the  Germans.  He  proposed  to  consider  these,  and  not  their  counter 
arguments. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  had  had  a  preliminary  conversation 
with  his  colleagues  on  the  British  Empire  Delegation,  and  had  in¬ 
vited  several  members  of  the  British  Government  to  meet  him  in 
Paris  on  Sunday.  There  were  certain  statements  of  fact  in  regard 
to  the  eastern  frontier,  for  example,  the  distribution  of  population  in 
Poland,  on  which  he  would  like  to  elicit  the  truth. 

President  Wilson  referred  to  the  statement  that  750  years  had 
passed  since  Silesia  was  Polish. 

(After  some  further  discussion,  it  was  agreed  to  adjourn  until 
Monday  at  the  earliest  any  further  consideration  of  the  question  by 
the  Council,  in  order  to  give  members  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
question  with  their  respective  Delegations.) 

6.  The  Council  had  under  consideration  the  second  German  Note 
dated  May  22nd.,  on  the  subject  of  International  Labour  Legislation 

(Appendix  III),  and  the  reply  suggested  by  Mr. 
Reply  to  the  Sec-  Bames’  Committee  (Appendix  IV). 

ond  German  Note  ,  T  ,  t  ‘r 

on  the  Labour  (After  the  reply  had  been  read  aloud,  it  was  ap- 

Organisation  ' 

proved.) 

(Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  notify  the  Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral  in  order  that  it  might  be  presented  for  M.  Clemenceau’s  signa¬ 
ture  and  forwarded  to  the  German  Delegation. 

It  was  further  agreed  that  the  Note  should  be  published  after 
despatch.) 

7.  The  Council  had  before  them  the  remarks  of  the  Drafting  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  proposals  of  M.  Kramarz  on  the  Political  Clauses  for 

the  Czecho-Slovak  State. 

Austrian  Treaty:  The  discussion  was  adjoumcd  owing  to  the  fact 

M.  Kramarz  that  the  Articlcs  of  the  Treaty  to  which  M.  Kra¬ 

marz’  observations  referred,  were  not  available. 

8.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  41,  minute  8.^  Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked 
leave  to  refer  to  the  despatches  from  Poland  handed  round  by  M. 

Clemenceau  on  May  29th.  (Appendix  V.) 

The  Polish-  _  The  point  to  which  he  wished  to  call  attention  was 

stice:  General  Statement  that  General  Haller  had  said  he  had 

Haller’s  Position  .  j  l  u  •  i. 

no  recollection  of  any  promise  made  by  him  to  any¬ 
one  not  to  use  his  Army  against  the  Ukrainians.  This  raised  the 


Post,  p.  795. 
’  Ante,  p.  107. 
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question  as  to  whether  Marshal  Foch  had  ever  carried  out  his  in¬ 
structions  to  notify  General  Haller  that  he  was  not  to  do  so.  He 
recalled  that  Marshal  Foch  had,  at  one  time,  been  exceedingly  de¬ 
sirous  of  sending  General  Haller’s  Army  to  Lemberg. 

M.  Clemenceau  undertook  to  make  full  enquiry  into  the  matter. 

President  Wilson  read  a  report  from  a  United  States  Officer,  a 
Lieutenant  Foster,  who  had  visited  Sambor  and  Stanisslau,  and  re¬ 
ported  that  in  the  districts  he  had  visited,  the  peasants,  who  were 
Ukrainians  by  nationality,  had  returned  to  the  land  and  showed  no 
antipathy  to  the  Poles;  the  Poles  had  behaved  with  great  tact  and 
judgment,  and  had  released  all  their  prisoners;  the  Ukrainian  Gov¬ 
ernment,  according  to  this  report,  had  proved  most  unsatisfactory — 
had  been  unable  to  keep  order  and  had  made  many  requisitions  mainly 
at  the  expense  of  the  Polish  population.  The  Ukrainian  transport  had 
been  disorganised  and  the  currency  system  hopeless.  The  Ukrainian 
troops  had  perpetrated  many  outrages  on  the  Poles,  and  this  Officer 
marvelled  at  the  restraint  shown  by  the  Polish  troops.  In  his  view, 
the  Ukrainians  were  not  capable  of  self-government,  but  he  qualified 
his  report  by  stating  that  he  had  only  visited  a  limited  part  of  the 
country,  and  this  only  applied  to  what  he  himself  had  seen. 

9.  With  reference  to  C.F.  13,  Minute  I.^  M.  Orlando  again  raised 
the  question  of  the  action  to  be  taken  in  cases  where  subjects  of 
the  old  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  had  committed 
breaches  of  the  laws  of  war  and  had  subsequently  as¬ 
sumed  some  fresh  nationality  such  as  Czecho-Slovak 
or  one  of  the  other  nationalities  formed  out  of  the  old  Austrian  Em¬ 
pire.  He  said  that  according  to  his  recollection,  the  previous  decision 
had  been  to  refer  this  to  the  Drafting  Committee  but  that  the  Drafting 
Committee  had  received  no  instructions.* 

President  Wilson  said  that  the  difficulty  was  that  the  Austrian 
Treaty  could  not  bind  the  Czecho-Slovak  State. 

M.  Orlando  made  the  suggestion  that  the  Czecho-Slovaks  should 
undertake  in  the  Treaty  to  bring  to  trial  in  their  own  Courts,  persons 
accused  of  Breaches  of  the  Laws  of  War. 

This  proposal  was  accepted. 

(The  attached  Resolution  (Appendix  VI)  was  approved  and  ini¬ 
tialled,  and  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  forward  it  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  Secretary  General  for  the  information  of  the  Drafting 
Committee.) 

ViiXA  Majestic,  Paris,  30  May,  1919. 


Breaches  of  the 
Laws  of  War 


*  Vol.  V,  p.  605. 

♦Note  by  Sir  Maurice  Hankey : — My  notes  do  not  confirm  M.  Orlando’s  recol¬ 
lection  of  any  sucb  decision.  M.  P.  H.  [Footnote  in  the  original.] 
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Appendix  I  to  CF-42 
SITUATION  IN  CABINTHIA 

After  a  period  of  violent  disorders  the  situation  in  Carinthia  had 
once  more  become  relatively  calm  after  the  American  Professor 
Coolidge,  who  had  been  asked  to  act  as  arbiter,  had  (January  31st  ult.) 
marked  out  a  temporary  frontier  line  while  awaiting  the  decisions 
of  the  Paris  Conference. 

On  the  night  of  April  29th  ult.  Jugoslav  forces  suddenly  crossed  the 
aforesaid  temporary  frontier  line  in  the  sectors  of  Arnoldstein,  Vil- 
lach.  Rosenbach,  Rain,  making  a  determined  thrust  in  the  directions 
of  Rosenbach-St.  Michael  and  Pass  of  Leitel  [Loitlf]  Ferlach. 

The  Austrian  troops  were  driven  back  to  the  left  of  the  Drava  losing 
men  the  number  of  whom  has  not  been  stated  and  leaving  10  guns  in 
the  hands  of  the  Jugoslavs.  On  April  30th,  however,  the  Austrian 
troops  succeeded  in  re-occupying  the  lost  territory,  and  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  days  they,  in  their  turn,  crossed  the  temporary  frontier  line,  and 
came  to  a  stand  on  what  was  practically  the  former  administrative 
frontier  of  Carinthia. 

It  seems  that  on  or  about  May  9th,  negotiations  were  entered  into, 
favored  by  the  representatives  of  the  Entente  in  Austria.  They  took 
place  at  Klagenfurt  between  the  Austrian  Minister  Deutsch  and  the 
Jugoslav  representatives,  but  no  definite  results  were  achieved,  and 
at  last,  on  the  afternoon  of  May  16th  they  were  broken  off  by  the 
Jugoslav  delegates  (all  Serbians).  While  the  Austrians  proposed 
that  the  whole  question  should  be  left  to  the  decisions  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  the  Jugoslavs  insisted  in  maintaining  their  point  of  view 
and  reestablishing  themselves  on  the  line  occupied  by  the  Jugoslav 
troops  prior  to  April  29th. 

The  Austrian  Government,  and  the  Carinthian  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment,  made  anxious  by  the  breaking  off  of  the  negotiations,  aware 
of  their  own  weakness,  and  convinced  of  the  imminence  of  a  renewed 
attack  by  the  Jugoslavs,  appealed  to  the  Entente  Powers,  asking  them 
to  interfere  to  obtain  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 

The  suspension  of  operations,  which  began  about  May  10th,  lasted 
until  the  26th  inst.,  but  during  all  this  time  insistent  rumours  of  Jugo¬ 
slav  military  preparations  came  to  hand. 

On  May  27th,  the  Jugoslavs  reopened  hostilities.  The  attacks  in 
the  nature  of  demonstrations  on  the  western  sector  (Arnoldstein-St. 
Jacob)  have  been  conducted  in  a  resolute  way.  On  the  eastern  sector 
(Eisenkappel-Lavamiind),  the  Carinthian  troops,  compelled  to  retire 
on  the  lines  of  the  Freibach  and  the  Drava,  are  in  a  most  critical  po¬ 
sition  ;  so  much  so  that  yesterday  afternoon.  May  29th.,  the  delegate 
of  the  Austrian  Government  to  the  Carinthian  Government  informed 
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the  nearest  Italian  Command  that  the  Jugoslavs  would  probably  enter 
Klagenfurt  to-day,  and  that  Villach  also  was  in  danger. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Austrians  have  already  sent  a  bearer  of  a 
flag  of  truce  to  request  the  enemy  to  cease  hostilities,  unconditionally. 


Appendix  II  to  CF— 42 
Note  for  the  Supreme  CouncU 

The  Drafting  Committee  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following 
point  to  the  Council  of  Prime  Ministers. 

By  Article  228  (Part  VII,  Penalties)  the  German  Government  is  to 
recognise  the  right  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  bring  be¬ 
fore  military  tribunals  persons  accused  of  having  committed  acts  in 
violation  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war.  These  persons,  if  found 
guilty,  are  to  be  sentenced  to  punishments  laid  down  by  military  law. 

The  intention  of  this  article  is  quite  clear.  It  imposes  upon  Ger¬ 
many  the  obligation  to  recognise  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  to  bring  these  men  to  justice  after  the  end  of  the 
war.  but  on  the  other  hand  it  protects  them  by  the  prevention  of  the 
imposition  of  arbitrary  or  unjust  punishments  as  it  lays  down  that  the 
punishments  to  be  imposed  by  the  military  courts  shall  be  punish¬ 
ments  laid  down  by  military  law. 

It  appears  that  in  the  case  of  Belgium  the  presence  of  the  word 
“military”  before  the  word  “law”  will  cause  difficulty  as  it  is  the  rule 
in  that  country  that  certain  classes  of  ofi'ences,  when  committed  by 
persons  subject  to  military  law,  are  tried,  not  by  military  courts,  but 
are  transferred  to  civil  courts.  Consequently  military  law  in  that 
country  makes  no  provision  for  the  punishment  of  such  offences. 
It  is,  therefore,  maintained  that  the  effect  of  the  above  article  as  at 
present  drafted  will  be  in  Belgium  that  though  individual  German 
officers  were  brought  to  justice  for  offences  against  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war  committed  during  the  German  occupation  of  that 
country,  they  will  escape  all  punishment  as  no  punishments  are  laid 
down  by  the  military  law  and,  therefore,  none  can  be  imposed. 

The  remedy  would  be  to  suppress  the  word  “military”  before  “law” 
and  make  the  sentence  read  “such  persons  shall,  if  found  guilty,  be 
sentenced  to  punishments  laid  down  by  law”.  The  punishments 
could  then  be  imposed  which  are  laid  down  by  the  civil  law  but  the 
purpose  of  preventing  arbitrary  and  caiiricious  sentences  would  still 
be  achieved  as  the  punishments  must  be  punishments  laid  down  by 
law. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Responsibilities  (Hon.  R. 
Lansing)  has  been  consulted  and  concurs  in  the  proposal  to  make 
the  above  change. 
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The  Drafting  Committee  therefore  propose  to  omit  the  word 
•‘military”  before  the  word  “law”  in  article  228  of  the  German  Treaty 
and  in  the  corresponding  Treaties  with  Austria  and  with  Hungary 
unless  the  modification  is  disapproved  by  the  Council  of  Prime 
Ministers. 

Pour  le  Comite  de  Eedaction: 

Henri  Fromageot 

May  22,  1919, 


Appendix  III  to  CF-42 

INTERNATIONAL  LABOUR  LEGISLATION 
Translation  of  German  Note 

German  Peace  Delegation, 
Veesailt.es,  May  22,  1919. 

Sir  :  In  the  name  of  the  German  Delegation  I  have  the  honour  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Reply-Note,  dated  May  14th,  1919,® 
which  has  been  given  us  on  our  Note  concerning  International  La¬ 
bour  Legislation. 

The  German  Delegation  takes  note  of  the  fact  that  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Governments  are  of  one  mind  with  the  German  Demo¬ 
cratic  Government  in  believing  domestic  peace  and  the  advancement 
of  humanity  to  be  dependent  on  the  solution  of  labour  questions. 
The  German  Delegation,  however,  does  not  agree  with  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Governments  as  to  the  ways  and  means  of  arriving  at  the 
solution. 

In  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings  and  false  impressions,  the 
German  Delegation  deems  it  to  be  necessary  to  elucidate  the  funda¬ 
mental  conditions  precedent  underlying  their  Note  of  May  10th, 
1919.® 

In  the  opinion  of  the  German  Democratic  Government  the  final  de¬ 
cision  in  questions  of  Labour  Law  and  Labour  Protection  belongs  to 
the  workers  themselves.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  German  Delega¬ 
tion  to  give  occasion,  even  while  the  negotiations  of  Peace  are  pro¬ 
ceeding,  to  the  legitimate  representatives  of  the  working  people  of 
all  countries  of  casting  their  vote  on  this  point  and  bringing  into  con¬ 
formity  the  Draft  of  the  Conditions  of  Peace,  the  proposal  of 
the  German  Democratic  Government  and  the  resolutions  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  Unions  Conference  held  at  Berne  from  February  5th 

‘  The  text  of  the  reply-note  was  identical  with  the  draft  reply  in  appendix  II 
to  CF-13,  vol.  V,  p.  610,  except  for  the  substitution  of  the  signature  of  M.  Clemen- 
ceau  for  Mr.  Barnes’  initials  on  the  draft, 

•  Appendix  I  to  CF-9.  ibid.,  p.  571, 
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to  9th  1919.  Contrai’y  to  this  proposal,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Gov¬ 
ernments  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  call  a  Labour  Conference  at 
Versailles  for  this  purpose. 

The  International  Labour  Conference  contemplated  to  be  held  at 
Washington,  to  which  you  refer  in  your  Reply-Note  of  May  14th  1919, 
cannot  replace  the  Conference  demanded  by  us,  because  it  is  to  be  held 
on  the  principles  which  are  established  by  the  Draft  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  for  the  organization  of  Labour.  The  latter,  however,  disregards 
the  demands  raised  by  the  International  Trade  Union  Conference  at 
Berne  in  two  material  directions. 

The  first  divergence  is  in  respect  of  the  representation  of  the  workers. 
According  to  the  proposal  of  the  International  Labour  Conference  at 
Berne,  one-half  of  the  members  of  the  Conference  entitled  to  vote  must 
consist  of  representatives  of  the  workers  of  each  country  who  are 
organised  in  Trades  Unions.  The  German  Delegation  has  endorsed 
this  proposal  by  transmitting  the  Protocol  of  the  International  Trade 
Union  Conference  at  Berne.  Contrary  to  this,  the  draft  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  grants  to  the  workers  only  one  quarter  of  the  total  votes  at  the 
International  Conference ;  for,  according  to  the  Draft  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Governments,  each  country  is  to  be  represented  by  two 
Government  Delegates,  one  employer,  and  only  one  worker.  The 
Governments  are  even  in  a  position,  according  to  Article  390  of  the 
Draft  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  to  exclude  the  workers’  vote  by  not  nom¬ 
inating  an  employer  and  thus  giving  to  Governmental  bureaucrats  the 
casting  vote  as  against  the  representatives  of  practical  life.  This 
system  is  at  variance  with  the  democratic  principles  which  have,  to  the 
present  day,  been  upheld  and  fought  for  in  common  by  the  whole 
international  work-people,  and  will  deepen  the  impression  held  among 
the  workers  that  they  are,  as  before  furthermore  only  to  be  the  object 
of  a  legislation  governed  by  the  interest  of  private  capital. 

The  second  divergence  refers  to  the  legally  binding  force  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  Conference.  According  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
International  Trade  Union  Conference  at  Berne  the  International 
Parliament  of  Labour  is  to  issue  not  only  International  Conventions 
without  legally  binding  force,  but  also  International  Laws  which,  from 
the  moment  of  their  adoption,  are  to  have  the  same  effect  (legally  bind- 
:ng  force)  as  national  laws  (Proclamation  to  the  workers  of  all  coun¬ 
tries,  adopted  by  the  International  Trade  Union  Conference  at  Berne. 
1919.  at  the  motion  of  Jouhaux,  the  delegate  of  France).  The  Draft 
of  the  German  Democratic  Government  endorses  this  resolution  and 
makes  the  passing  of  such  laws  depend  on  the  assent  of  four  fifths  of 
the  nations  represented.  No  such  resolutions  can  be  passed  by  a  con¬ 
ference  which  is  called  on  the  basis  of  Part  XIII  of  the  Draft  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  but  only  Recommendations  or  Drafts  which  the  Gov- 
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ernments  concerned  may  adopt  or  repudiate, — and  for  such  non- 
obligatory  proposals  a  majority  of  two  thirds  of  the  votes  cast  is  even 
required. 

In  so  providing,  the  Draft  of  the  Conditions  of  Peace  deviates 
to  such  an  extent  from  the  resolutions  of  the  International  Trade 
Union  Conference  at  Berne  that  a  discussion  and  decision  by  \_of?^  the 


Organisation  of  Labour,  as  part  of  the  Peace  Negotiations,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  imperative.  This  would  at  the  same  time  be  in  accordance 
with  the  demand  raised  by  the  International  Trade  Union  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Berne  that  the  minimum  claims  of  Labour  agreed  upon  be, 
already  at  the  conclusion  of  Peace,  turned  unto  [into?^  International 
Law  by  the  Society  of  Nations.  Moreover  a  firm  foundation  for  the 
Peace  of  the  World  shall  be  erected  by  this  means,  whereas  a  Treaty 
concluded  by  the  Governments  alone  without  the  assent  of  the  or¬ 
ganised  workers  of  all  countries  will  never  bring  forth  social  peace  to 
the  world. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  give  no  place  to  these 
considerations  in  their  Reply.  As  have  above  been  illustrated,  the 
resolutions  of  the  International  Trade  Union  Conference  at  Berne 
are,  in  fact,  not  taken  into  consideration  by  Part  XIII  of  the  Draft 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  so  that  the  fears  expressed  by  the  German 
Democratic  Government  with  regard  to  social  justice  are  in  reality 
not  taken  into  account.  This  fact  must  be  noted.  If  we  are  apprized 
by  the  Reply-note  that  the  representatives  of  the  Trade  Unions  of 
the  countries  represented  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments 
have  taken  part  in  the  elaboration  of  the  clauses  of  the  Conditions 
of  Peace  relating  to  labour,  we  must  on  the  other  hand  make  note  of 
the  fact  that  they  have  made  no  announcement  of  any  kind  notifying 
a  change  of  their  views  on  the  resolutions  of  the  International  Trade 
Union  Conference  at  Berne,  much  less  of  an  abandonment  of  these 
resolutions  which  they  themselves  have  adopted. 

The  German  Delegation  again  moves  to  cab  a  conference  of  the 
Representatives  of  the  national  organisations  of  all  Trade  Unions, 
before  the  Negotiations  of  Peace  are  terminated.  Should  this  motion 
again  be  rejected,  an  utterance  of  the  leaders  of  the  Trade  Unions 
of  all  countries  is  at  least  necessary.  In  moving  this  m  the  second 
line,  we  desire  to  bring  about,  that  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  relating  to  Labour  may  also  have  the  approval  of  all  Trade 


Union  Organisations. 
Accept  [etc.] 


Beockdorff-Rantzau 


His  Excellency 

The  President  of  the  Peace  Conference, 
M.  Clemenceau. 
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Appendix  IV  to  CF-42 

INTERNATIONAL  LABOUR  LEGISLATION 
Reply  to  German  Note 

Conference  de  la  Paix. 

Le  President. 

Paris,  28  May,  1919. 

Sir  :  In  the  name  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  I  have 
the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  further  Note  dated  May 
22nd,  1919,  on  the  subject  of  International  Labour  Legislation.' 
(Conditions  of  Peace,  Part  XIII.) 

The  reply  is  as  follows : — 

1.  The  German  Delegation  states  the  principle  for  the  German 
Democratic  Government  that  to  the  wage-earners  belongs  the  final 
decision  m  questions  of  Labour  Law.  Tbe  Allied  and  Associated 
Democracies,  who  have  had  a  very  long  experience  of  democratic  in¬ 
stitutions.  hold  it  to  be  their  duty  to  collaborate  with  labour  in  the 
formulation  of  such  Law.  But  the  laws  must  be  passed  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  whole  community. 

2.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  draw  attention  to  a 
fundamental  misconception  in  the  Note  of  the  German  Government 
of  the  22nd  May,  1919,  namely,  that  the  views  and  interests  of  Govern¬ 
ments  must  necessarily  be  antagonistic  to  those  of  Labour.  Ac¬ 
credited  Labour  representatives  now  form  part  of  some  of  the  genuine 
democratic  Governments  of  the  world,  and  the  assumed  antagonism  is 
not  likely  to  be  found  anywhere  save  in  the  case  of  Governments  which 
are  democratic  only  in  name. 

3.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  fail  to  find  in  your 
letter  any  useful  guidance  as  to  how  the  principles  involved  could  in 
any  case  find  definite  expression  in  the  Peace  Treaty.  The  Labour 
Organisation  which  was  submitted  to  representatives  of  Labour  can 
deal  in  a  practical  manner  with  any  proposal  put  forward  by  any 
one  of  the  affiliated  members.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  demands 
raised  by  the  International  Trade  Union  Congress  at  Berne  are  dis¬ 
regarded,  inasmuch  as  the  points  raised  in  these  resolutions,  as  well 
as  all  other  relevant  considerations,  were  discussed  and  carefully  con¬ 
sidered,  and  for  the  most  part  are  embodied  in  the  preamble  of  Part 
XIII  or  in  the  general  principles  which  are  accepted  to  guide  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  Labour  Organization  in  the  attainment  of 
social  justice.  There  is  manifestly  no  need  for  another  Conference  to 
repeat  those  resolutions  or  to  cause  unnecessary  confusion  or  delay 
by  adding  to  or  departing  from  them. 


'  Appendix  III,  supra. 
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The  widest  publicity  has  been  given  to  the  plan  of  Labour  Organi¬ 
sation,  and  the  responsible  Trade  Union  Leaders  have  been  given  an 
ample  opportunity  to  formulate  definite  suggestions. 

4.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  have  already  decided 
to  accept  the  idea  of  early  admission  of  German  representatives  and 
to  ask  the  Washington  Conference  to  admit  them  immediately  there¬ 
after  to  full  membership  and  rights  in  respect  to  the  International 
Labour  Organization  and  the  Governing  Body  attached  thereto. 

5.  While  the  Resolutions  passed  by  the  Berne  Conference  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1919,  gave  expression  to  the  wishes  of  the  workers  and  defined 
their  aspirations  for  the  future,  the  Washington  Conference  provides 
the  means  of  giving  effect  to  such  of  those  aspirations  as  can  be 
embodied  in  legislation  without  delay,  and  the  Labour  Organisation 
will  give  opportunities  for  progressive  expression  to  other's,  in 
accordance  with  the  guiding  principles  already  mentioned.  The 
Labour  Commission  set  up  by  the  Peace  Conference,  moreover,  envis¬ 
aged  all  the  points  mentioned  in  your  letter,  as  coming  within  the 
scope  of  the  Labour  Organisation,  including  an  International  Code 
of  Law  for  the  protection  of  seamen,  to  be  specially  drawn  up  with 
the  collaboration  of  the  Seamen’s  Union.  (Copy  annexed.)® 

6.  It  also  adopted  a  resolution  (copy  annexed)  ®  in  favour  of  the 
Organisation  being  given  power,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  pass  resolu¬ 
tions  possessing  the  force  of  international  law.  International  Labour 
Laws  cannot  at  present  be  made  operative  merely  by  resolutions 
passed  at  conferences.  The  workers  of  one  country  are  not  prepared 
to  be  bound  in  all  matters  by  laws  imposed  on  them  by  representatives 
of  other  countries;  international  conventions  as  provided  for  under 
the  Peace  Treaty  are  therefore  at  present  more  effective  than  inter¬ 
national  labour  laws,  for  the  infringement  of  which  no  penal  sanctions 
can  be  applied. 

7.  In  reply  to  the  statement  as  to  divergence  from  democratic 
principles,  the  proposal  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments 
as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  goes  farther  than  that  of  the  German 
proposition  for  three-quarters  of  the  Delegates  at  the  Labour  Con¬ 
ference  will  directly  and  indirectly  represent  the  wishes  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  the  two  Government  delegates  representing  the  people  at  large 
and  the  Labour  delegates  representing  the  workei-s  directly,  the  em¬ 
ployers  of  labour  being  granted  a  representation  of  only  one-quarter. 
The  theory  of  the  German  delegation  that  Article  390  of  the  draft 


®No  copy  of  this  document  accompanies  the  minutes. 
Document  No.  149,  66th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  53. 

‘“No  copy  of  this  document  accompanies  the  minutes. 

p.  5*3. 
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“may  exclude  the  workers”  is  wholly  fallacious,  as  the  so-called  gov¬ 
ernmental  representatives,  at  least  those  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,  would  be  representatives  of  the  people  of  those  countries. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  many  countries  a  very  large  part  of 
the  workers  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  that  these  workers  are 
not  generally  united  in  industrial  organizations,  and  it  is  therefore 
peculiarly  appropriate  that  their  interest  should  be  represented  on 
labour  conferences  through  the  governments, 

8.  Furthermore,  the  proposal  of  the  German  Delegation  would 
permit  the  prevention  of  the  most  beneficent  legislation  if  it  was 
opposed  by  one-fifth  of  the  Governments  represented  at  the  Labour 
Conferences.  It  is  of  particular  importance  to  notice  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  proposal  of  the  German  Delegation,  each  country  in  such 
a  conference  would  have  one  vote  and  thus  the  votes  of  Governments 
representing  perhaps  only  an  insignificant  minority  of  the  workers  of 
the  world  would  be  able  to  defeat  any  proposal  whatsoever.  In  strik¬ 
ing  contrast  with  this  autocratic  idea  is  the  proposal  of  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers,  which  not  only  permits  voting  in  conference  to 
be  by  delegates  and  not  by  Governments,  but  also  permits  a  definite 
proposal  to  be  made  by  two-thirds  of  the  delegates, 

9.  At  the  present  time  active  preparations  are  being  made  for  the 
first  meeting  of  the  International  Labour  Organisation  in  October, 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  no  need  exists  for  interposing  a  Labour 
Conference  at  Versailles.  Moreover,  the  suggestion  of  the  German 
Delegation  that  the  peace  negotiations  should  be  delayed  in  order 
to  permit  of  another  labour  conference,  is  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  the  workers  throughout  the  world,  who  are  more  interested  than 
anyone  else  in  a  return  to  peace  and  a  relief  from  the  conditions  pro¬ 
duced  by  four  years  of  German  aggression.  The  Allied  and  Associated 
Governments  taking  account  of  this  most  just  desire,  are  endeavouring 
not  to  postpone,  but  on  the  contrary  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  and  to  secure  the  adoption  of  these  measures  of  social  ameliora¬ 
tion  which  would  doubtless  have  been  adopted  ere  this  had  it  not  been 
that  the  commencement  of  the  war  by  Germany  turned  the  efforts  and 
thoughts  of  the  world’s  population  toward  a  struggle  for  liberty,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  other  ideals  were  necessarily  subordinated  to  that  of 
freedom  itself. 

[No  signature  on  file  copy] 

To  His  Excellency  Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau 

President  of  the  German  Delegation^  V ersailles. 
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Appendix  V  to  CF-42 

Translation  of  Despatches  From  the  French  Minister  at  Warsa/w 
(Circulated  at  the  request  of  M.  Clemenceau) 

(Telegram  No.  97  dated  Warsaw,  27th  May,  1919. — 19.18. 

Received  28th  May  1919,  11  hours.) 

I  hastened  immediately  on  its  receipt  to  transmit  to  General  Pil- 
sudski  Telegram  No.  68  which  Your  Excellency  had  sent  me  on  the 
subject  of  the  employment  of  Haller’s  Army  in  Galicia.^® 

On  leai’ning  the  contents  of  this  document  the  Head  of  the  Polish 
State  immediately  stated  that  he  had  never  heard  of  the  engagement 
taken  by  the  Head  of  the  late  Polish  Army  in  France  to  which  the 
Supreme  Inter-Allied  Council  referred.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  Mr.  Udderewski  made  to  me  a  similar  statement.  There¬ 
upon  the  Head  of  the  Polish  State  decided  to  make  enquiries  from 
General  Haller, 

The  following  reply  was  given  to  me  yesterday  evening  by  General 
Pilsudski  for  transmission  to  the  President  of  the  Peace  Conference : — 

From  General  Pilsudski  to  M.  Clemenceau. 

“On  the  11th  JNIay  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Paderewski’s  return  from 
Paris,  a  part  of  Halier’s  troops  were  grouped  close  to  our  frontier  in 
the  vicinity  of  Belz.  Having  been  informed  by  Mr.  Paderewski  of 
the  reservations  which  one  of  the  Powers  of  the  Entente  had  insisted 
upon  in  regard  to  the  said  troops,  I  at  once  ordered  a  fresh  regrouping 
in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a  conflict  between  Haller’s  troops 
and  the  Ukrainians.  As  a  result,  one  part  of  Haller’s  troops  was 
transferred  to  Volhynia  in  the  direction  of  the  Bolshevik  Front,  and 
another  part  was  withdrawn  from  the  Front  and  placed  in  reserve 
with  a  view  to  its  transfer  to  the  Western  Front.  I  would  particularly 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  movements  were  extremely 
difficult  to  carry  out  quickly,  and  called  for  great  efforts  both  on  the 

part  of  the  troops  and  on  the  part  of  the  Commanders”. 

^  ‘  Pkalon 


Telegram  No.  98  dated  Warsaw,  27th  May  1919,  23  hours  40. 

Received  28th  May  1919.  8  hours — 15. 

(Continuation  of  telegram  No.  97) 

It  will  not  escape  the  notice  of  Your  Excellency  that  in  his  telegram 
the  Head  of  the  Polish  State  only  mentions  the  provisions  which  he 
has  made  in  order  to  conform,  as  far  as  the  situation  permits,  with 
the  promise  made  in  Paris  by  Mr.  Paderewski  to  President  Wilson, 
and  to  comply  with  the  wishes  directly  expressed  by  the  British  Gov- 


“  Appendix  II  to  CF-22A,  vol.  v,  p.  806. 
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eminent  in  the  stipulations  which  were  reported  to  the  Department  in 
my  telegram  No.  60. 

On  the  other  hand,  General  Pilsudski  refrains  from  making  any 
mention  of  General  Haller  and  of  the  precise  engagements  which  the 
latter  may  have  taken. 

Now  I  have  been  able  to  learn  that  the  Head  of  the  Polish  State 
sent  one  of  his  Aide-de-camps  to  General  Haller  and  that  the  latter 
plainly  stated  that  he  had  no  recollection  of  any  promise  made  by  him 
to  any  one  on  the  lines  indicated  by  the  Supreme  Inter- Allied  Council. 

General  Pilsudski  decided  to  give  the  reply  above  quoted  in  order 
to  avoid  transmitting  General  Haller’s  flat  contradiction  to  the 
Supreme  Council. 

Pralon 


Telegram  No.  99  dated  Warsaw  27th  May,  1919.  23-43. 

Received  28th  May  1919.  9  hours. 

(Continuation  of  telegram  98) 

Furthermore  I  would  add  for  the  information  of  your  Excellency 
that  the  sequence  of  events  appears  to  have  been  as  follows : — 

The  original  position  of  Haller’s  Divisions  was  along  the  portion 
of  the  Volhynia  front  opposite  tc  the  fortress  of  Lustk  and  extended 
beyond  this  on  Galician  territory  opposite  Rawa-Ruska  north-west  of 
Lemberg. 

On  Mr.  Paderewski’s  return.  Col.  Haller,  the  chief  of  the  Polish 
General  Staff  reported  that  the  Grey  Divisions  of  Iwaskiswiewicz 
were  alone  advancing  in  Galicia  in  the  sector  south-west  of  Lemberg. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  Haller's  Divisions  in  front  of  Rawa-Ruska 
also  took  part  in  this  movement.  It  was  only  later  that  Haller’s 
second  Division  left  its  position  north  of  Lemberg  in  order  to  take 
up  a  position  along  the  Silesian  frontier  in  front  of  Czentochau ;  and 
it  was  only  yesterday  that  the  Polish  General  Staff  reported  that 
Haller’s  1st  Division  had  left  this  sector  of  Volhynia  in  order  to  take 
up  a  position  on  the  right  of  the  2nd  Division  on  the  Silesia  front. 

Pralon 


Appendix  VI  to  CF-42 
[Translation  ”] 

Resolution 

The  provisions  of  articles  228  and  230  apply  also  to  the  govern- 


“  Translation  from  the  French  supplied  by  the  editors. 

“  In  transmitting  this  resolution  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  on  May  30,  1919,  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  stated  that  “in  view  of  the  very 
short  time  available,  I  handed  the  original  initialled  copy  to  Mr.  Hurst,  who,  in 
company  with  M.  Fromageot,  happened  to  visit  me  immediately  after  tha  meet¬ 
ing.”  (Paris  Peace  Conf.  180.03402/32) 
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ments  of  those  states  to  which  have  been  assigned  territories  formerly 
a  part  of  the  old  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  in  so  far  as  they  con¬ 
cern  persons  accused  of  having  committed  acts  contrary  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war  and  who  may  be  in  the  territory  or  within  the 
control  of  those  states. 

If  the  persons  concerned  have  acquired  the  nationality  of  one  of 
the  said  states,  the  government  ot  that  state  obligates  itself  to  take  all 
measures  necessary  to  ensure  their  pursuit  and  punishment,  upon  the 
request  of  and  in  agreement  with  the  interested  power. 

G.  C. 

w.  w. 

D.  Ln  G. 

y.  E  Ob. 


Mat  30,  1919. 


CP-43 


Paris  Peace  Conf.  180.03401/43 


Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  in  M.  Pichon’s  Room  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay, 
Paris,  on  Saturday,  May  31, 1919,  at  5 :  30  p.  m. 


Present 


United  States  of  America 
President  Wilson, 
France 

M.  Clemenceau. 


British  Empire 

Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M,  P. 
Italy 

M.  Orlando. 


Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B.— Secretary. 
Count  Aldrovandi. — Secretary. 

Professor  P.  J.  Mantoux. — Interpreter. 


1.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  Acta  relating  to — 


The  proposed  Roumanian  march  on  Budapest, 

Leagnie  of  Nations.  Drafting  Correction  to  Article  24. 

Omission  of  an  Article  on  the  Assling  triangle  from  the  draft 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Austria. 

Invitation  to  the  Grand  Vizier  of  Turkey  to  come  to  Paris. 
Carinthia.  Cessation  of  fighting  between  Austrians  and  Jugo¬ 
slavs. 

(Appendix  I.) 


Preamble  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace 
With  Austria 


2.  M.  Orlando  drew  attention  to  the  following  sentence  in  the  Pre¬ 
amble  of  the  draft  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Austria : — 

“Whereas,  hy  the  free  action  of  the  peoyles  of  the 
former  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  this  Monarchy 
has  now  ceased  to  exist  and  has  been  replaced  in 
Austria  by  a  Republican  Government,  and” 

He  said  that  the  words  underlined  ^  would  be  displeasing  to  Italian 
public  opinion,  as  it  would  be  taken  as  underrating  the  Italian  Mili¬ 
tary  effort. 

(It  was  agreed  to  omit  the  words  underlined,  as  well  as  the  words 
“this  Monarchy”,  and  that  the  clause  should  read  as  follows : — 


“Whereas,  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  has  now  ceased 
to  exist  and  has  been  replaced  in  Austria  by  a  Republican  Govern¬ 
ment,  and”) 

3.  M.  Orlando  also  suggested  that  the  clause  in  the  Preamble  fol¬ 
lowing  the  above,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  Czecho-Slovak  State 


*  The  underlined  words  are  printed  in  italics, 
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and  the  Serbo-Croat-Slovene  State  have  been  recognised  should  be 
omitted.  He  said  that  Italy  had  not  recognised  these  States.  He 
added  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  instruction  to  the  Drafting 
Committee,  on  which  this  Preamble  was  stated  to  have  been  based. 

President  Wilson  suggested  that  the  clause  should  begin  as 
follows : — 

“Whereas  the  majority  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  have  already  recognised  etc”. 


for,  and  were 


He  pointed  out  that  Poland  was  not  included. 

(The  Drafting  Committee  were  then  sent 
introduced.) 

During  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  Council  were  reminded 
that  the  presentation  of  the  full  powers  of  the  Croats  and  Slovenes 
to  the  Germans  had  been  regarded  as  tantamount  to  recognition. 

H.  Orlando  then  withdrew  his  objection,  and  the  paragraph  was 
left  unchanged. 

4.  (After  some  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  no  alteration  should 
be  made  in  the  provisions  of  the  Draft  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Austria 

in  the  clauses  relating  to  Rights  of  Minorities,  as 
ties;  Proposals  proposed  on  the  same  afternoon  at  the  Plenary 

Made  for  Altering  \ 

the  Draft  Treatj  Conference. ) 

(M.  Jules  Cambon  entered.) 

5.  (The  attached  Article  of  the  Draft  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Aus¬ 
tria,  relating  to  the  frontiers  between  Austria  and  Czecho-Slovakia, 

which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  experts  under  M. 
Jules  Cambon,  in  consequence  of  remarks  made  by 
the  Czecho-Slovak  Delegation  at  the  Plenary  Con¬ 
ference  the  same  afternoon,  was  approved  and  initialled  by  the 
four  Heads  of  States).  (Appendix  II.) 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey  communicated  the  Article  direct  to  the 
Drafting  Committee. 

(M.  Jules  Cambon  withdrew.) 

(M.  Dutasta  was  introduced.) 

6.  M.  Clemenceau  said  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Herr  Renner, 
the  Head  of  the  Austrian  Delegation,  who  had  asked  to  talk  with 

him.  Subject  to  the  consent  of  his  colleagues,  he 
proposed  to  reply  that  it  had  been  agreed  that  there 
should  be  no  conversations,  but  that  if  Herr  Renner 
liked  to  send  a  confidential  note,  he  would  undertake  to  show  it 
only  to  the  four  Heads  of  States. 

(This  was  agreed  to.) 

(M.  Dutasta  withdrew.) 

7.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  42,  Minute  7,*  Sir  Maurice  Hanket 


Frontier  Between 
Austria  and 
Czecho-SloTakia 


Communications 
With  the  Austrian 
Delegation 


■  Ante,  p.  117. 
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stated  that  he  now  had  the  Articles  of  the  Treaty  to  which  M.  Kra- 
marcz’s  observations  referred,  and  which  had  not  been  available  on 

Austrian  Treaty :  ^he  previoUS  day. 

&,“nlaYcz  view  of  the  discussion  at  the  Plenary  Con¬ 

ference  that  afternoon,^"  it  was  decided  not  to  discuss 


sion  to  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  etc. 


the  question.) 

(M.  Tardieu  entered.) 

8.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  read  a  telegram  he  had  received  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Allenby,  indicating  that  the  situation  in  Syria  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  grave  unless  the  Commission  of  the  Peace 
p?opoL'd^ommis-  Conference  should  come  to  Syria.  (Appendix  III.) 

He  said  that  General  Wilson  had  also  received  a 
private  letter  from  General  Allenby,  dated  May  ITth, 
1919,  which  fully  confirmed  the  message  in  the  telegram.  Hence,  he 
felt  that  the  moment  had  come  to  decide  whether  the  Commission 
was  to  be  sent  out.  Personally,  he  would  prefer  that  the  Commission 
should  proceed  at  once.  The  United  States  Commissioners  had 
already  left  for  Syria.  He  himself,  did  not  wish  to  send  out  British 
Commissioners  unless  the  French  also  sent  Commissioners,  but  in 
this  case,  he  must  inform  General  Allenby.  The  situation  was  so 
serious  that  he  could  not  postpone  action. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  his  position  was  as  he  had  stated  a  few 
days  before,  namely,  that  he  was  willing  to  send  French  Commis¬ 
sioners  as  soon  as  the  relief  of  British  troops  by  French  troops  was 
begun.  As  long  as  Syria  remained  entirely  in  British  military 
occupation,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  latest  proposals  held  the  field  it 
was  useless  to  send  French  Commissioners.  Nevertheless,  he  would 
undertake  not  to  send  any  more  French  troops  against  the  wishes  of 
the  British  Government.  He  was  sending  some  troops  to  Silesia 
{Giliciaf^^  although  there  was  not  much  object  in  this  from  the  French 
point  of  view,  if  Silesia  {Cilioiaf^  was  to  go  to  the  United  States.  As 
soon  as  General  Allenby  would  let  him  know  that  the  replacement  of 
British  troops  by  French  could  commence,  so  that  the  people  of  Syria 
knew  that  they  were  not  exclusively  under  British  force,  he  would 
send  Commissioners. 


Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  had  thought  it  right  before  taking  action, 
to  let  his  colleagues  know  exactly  what  he  proposed  to  do.  He  would  not 
send  Commissioners  if  the  French  did  not.  General  Allenby  showed 
clearly  that  if  French  troops  went  to  Syria  now,  there  would  be  very 
serious  trouble.  He  himself  was  not  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the 
matter,  but  General  Allenby  was  a  very  reliable  man,  and  was  the 
British  representative  on  the  spot,  and  he  could  not  afford  to  neglect 


**  See  minutes  of  the  plenary  session  of  May  31,  1919,  vol.  ni,  pp.  394-410, 
especially  p.  403. 
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his  advice.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  then  read  a  copy  of  the  telegram  he 
proposed  to  send  to  General  Allenby.  At  M.  Clemenceau’s  request  he 
agreed  to  alter  one  passage  in  order  to  make  it  clear  that  the  French 
were  not  willing  to  send  Commissioners  until  the  relief  of  British 
troops  by  French  troops  had  been  arranged. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  he  would  make  no  comment  beyond  asking  for 
the  above  alteration. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  promised  to  send  M.  Clemenceau  a  copy  of 
General  Allenby’s  despatch. 

M.  Orlando  said  he  would  not  send  Commissioners  until  the  British 
and  French  Governments  sent  them. 

9.  M.  Orlando  presented  several  proposed  alterations  in  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Clauses  in  the  Draft  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Austria  which  had  been 


Proposed  Altera¬ 
tion  to  Financial 
Clauses  in  the 
Draft  Treaty  With 
Austria 


signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  four  States  on 
the  Drafting  Committee  of  the  Financial  Commission. 

President  Wilson  was  reluctant  to  initial  these 
alterations  without  having  some  explanation  as  to 


their  meaning. 

(The  question  was  reserved.) 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  31  May,  1919. 


Appendix  I  to  CF-43 

CSOUNCIL  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ALLIED  AND  ASSOCIATED  POWERS 

Acta 

The  following  action  has  been  taken  between  Meetings  during  May 
30th  and  31st,  1919. 

1.  On  the  initiative  of  M.  Clemenceau,  it  has  been  agreed,  and 
General  Franchet  d'Esperey  has  been  informed  on  Friday,  May  30th, 

.  that  the  Roumanian  proposal  that  their  Army  should 

Proposed  Kou-  march  on  Buda-Pesth  must  not  be  carried  out.  The 

on  Budapest,  Roumanian  Delegates  in  Paris  w^ere  to  be  informed 

by  the  French  Government. 

2.  During  the  Plenary  Session  of  the  Conference  on  Saturday, 
May  31st,  the  following  resolution  was  approved  and  initialled, 

and  subsequently  handed  to  the  Drafting  Committee. 

League  of  Na-  _  ...  ,  ■, 

tions :  Drafting  “The  Drafting  Committee  is  instructed  to  amend 

Se"!' Mry*3i^/*'  the  French  text  of  Article  24  of  the  Covenant  of  the 

League  of  Nations,  in  order  to  make  it  identical  with 
the  English  text,  in  which  language  the  said  Article  was  originally 
drafted.” 

3.  At  the  Plenary  Session  of  the  Conference  on  Saturday,  May  31st, 
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the  following  resolution  was  approved,  initialled  and  subsequently 
handed  to  the  Drafting  Committee : — 

Article  6  of  Section  II  of  Part  III  of  the  Treaty 
with  Austria,  dealing  with  the  Assling  triangle 
should  be  suppressed,  inasmuch  as  in  other  Articles  of 
the  Treaty,  Austria  accepts  any  disposition  which  may 
be  made  of  territories  lying  outside  her  frontiers,  as 
drawn  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  agreed  upon  by  the  Principal  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers. 


Draft  Treaty  of 
Peace  With  Aus¬ 
tria,  Assling: 
Triangle:  Omis¬ 
sion  of  Draft 
Article  6  of  Sec¬ 
tion  II,  Part  III, 
May  Sist 


4,  With  reference  to  C.  F,  42,  Minute  2,®  the  following  telegram 
was  approved  and  initialled  by  the  four  Heads  of  States  and  handed 

to  M.  Clemenceau  at  2.30  p.  m.  on  Saturday,  May 
?o“m^lnd  vliicr* *”"  Captain  Abraham  of  Sir  Maurice  Hankey’s 

to  Paris,  staff),  for  Communication  by  him  on  behalf  of  the 

Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  the 
Turkish  Government: — 

“The  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have 
received  the  request  of  the  Grand  Vizier  for  permission  to  send  to 
Paris  a  Delegation  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Ottoman  Sovereign. 
Government  and  people.  In  reply  they  declare  their  willingness  to 
receive  this  delegation  and  have  given  instructions  to  their  representa¬ 
tives  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  its  safe  conduct  to 
Paris.” 

5.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  42,  Minute  I,^  the  following  telegram 
was  approved  and  initialled  by  the  four  Heads  of  States  and  handed 

to  M.  Clemenceau  at  2.30  p.  m.  on  Saturday,  May 
uonof^Figh^fnr  31st  (by  Captain  Abraham  of  Sir  Maurice  Hankey’s 
andjugo-siavs,  staft )  tor  communication  by  mm  on  behalf  of  the 

''*“^*^**  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  Belgrade, 

and  to  the  Serbo-Croat  Delegation  in  Paris : — 

British  Delegation 
Paris. 

Draft  Telegram  to  Allied  Ministers  at  Belgrade. 

Please  communicate  following  immediately  to  Jugo-Slav  Govern¬ 
ment. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  to  the  situation  in  Carinthia  where 
the  hostilities  suspended  in  January  last  have  been  resumed. 

The  Council  of  the  principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  under¬ 
stand  that  whereas  the  Austrian  Government  have  offered  to  negotiate 
an  armistice  and  to  submit  all  matters  at  issue  to  the  decision  of  the 
Conference,  the  Jugo-Slav  forces  are  still  continuing  their  hostile 
operations  and  have  shown  no  disposition  to  accept  the  proffered 
armistice. 

The  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  desire 


“Ante,  p.  116. 

*  Ante,  p.  115. 
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it  to  be  understood  that  such  independent  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Jugo-Slav  forces,  leading,  as  it  does,  to  useless  bloodshed  and  to  the 
perpetuation  of  disorder  and  suffering  in  the  region  affected,  cannot 
but  prejudice  the  cause  of  those  responsible  for  the  continuance  of 
these  hostilities. 

They  accordingly  request  that  immediate  and  explicit  instructions 
be  issued  to  the  local  Jugo-Slav  commanders  to  cease  all  hostile 
operations  in  this  area,  and  withdraw  their  troops  behind  the 
frontier  laid  down  by  the  Conference  and  communicated  to  the  Serb, 
Croat  and  Slovene  Delegation  today,  as  temporarily  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Klagenfurt  basin,  the  control  of  which  is  to  be 
ceded  by  Austria  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  for  a  period 
of  six  months.  The  Austrian  armies  are  being  required  to  withdraw 
to  the  north  of  the  boundary  of  the  said  Klagenfurt  Basin. 


Appendix  II  to  CF-43 
[Translation '] 

FRONTIERS  OF  AUSTRIA 

Article  1 

5.  'With  the  Czechoslovak  State. 

Point  226,  between  Poysdorf  and  Herrenbaumgarten,  indicated  for 
the  delimitation  of  the  frontier  north  of  the  Hohenau-Laa  railroad, 
is  not  to  be  found  on  the  1 : 75,000  General  Staff  map.  Point  218 
should  be  inserted  for  delimitation  of  the  frontier. 

In  the  delimitation  of  the  frontier  from  point  611  up  to  a  point 
I  Km.  500  above  the  railroad  bridge  of  Gmiind  on  the  Lainsitz,  point 
622  should  be  indicated  before  point  583. 

In  order  to  avoid  all  possible  doubts  in  the  delimitation  of  the 
frontier  on  the  spot  between  the  city  of  Gmiind  and  the  branching 
of  the  railroads  Gmiind-Budweiss  and  Gmiind-Wittingau,  part  of  a 
sentence  should  be  inserted  so  that  the  paragraph  in  question  should 
read  as  follows: 

A . 

“A  line  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground  passing  West  of  Heidenreichstein 
and  Schrems,  through  points  622  and  583,  and  between  the  city  of 
Gmiind  (to  Austria)  and  the  railroad  branching  of  Gmiind-Budweiss 
and  Gmiind-Wittingau  through  the  extreme  Southeast  of  the  railroad 
bridge  (to  the  Czechoslovak  State).” 

B . 

The  Commission  charged  with  determining  the  frontiers  of  the 
Czechoslovak  State  is  in  favor  of  accepting  the  above  proposal  of 


*  Translation  from  the  French  supplied  by  the  editors. 
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the  Czechoslovak  Delegation  relating  to  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
present  note  (from  A  through  B). 

31  May,  1919. 


Appendix  III  to  CF-43 

I.  Telegram  From  General  Allenhy 
Memorandum 

On  May  30th  Mr,  Balfour  received  a  telegram  from  General  Allenby 
at  Cairo,  transmitting  two  telegrams  from  the  Emir  Feisal. 

The  first  telegram  reports  that  there  comes  from  Beirut  a  rumour 
that  it  has  been  decided  no  international  commission  is  going  to  Syria, 
but  that  General  Garron  is  to  arrive  in  command  of  a  big  French  Army, 
The  Emir  feels  therefore  justified,  seeing  that  this  operation  will  not 
only  wound  national  feeling  but  will  also  create  agitation  through 
the  country,  in  informing  General  Allenby  that — if  the  French  force 
is  increased  even  by  one  soldier — he  declines  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  consequences. 

The  second  telegram  is  from  the  Hedjaz  representative  in  Paris 
to  the  Emir :  announcing  that  the  future  of  Turkey  is  now  being  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Allies;  that  the  Mission  has  been  stopped;  and  that 
British  troops  are  to  be  withdrawn  from  Syria.  The  Emir  says  to 
General  Allenby  that,  supposing  this  to  be  true,  and  that  the  news 
reaches  the  people,  a  great  upheaval  must  be  expected  in  all  Arabian 
countries,  and  that  his  own  position  will  immediately  become  very 
critical.  He  begs  therefore  for  any  authentic  news  and  for  an  answer 
within  24  hours. 

He  cannot  accept  any  decision  except  that  of  the  liberty  of  nations 
and  parties  by  sending  the  Commission.  He  protests  that  his  people 
must  not  be  divided  like  cattle ;  and  he  adds  that,  if  this  news  be  true, 
the  responsibility  of  shedding  innocent  blood  must  rest  with  the  Peace 
Conference. 

The  Political  Officer  at  Damascus  (who  forwarded  this  second  tele¬ 
gram)  adds  that  the  situation  at  once  becomes  most  dangerous  if 
Feisal’s  interpretation  of  the  decision  of  the  Peace  Conference  be  cor¬ 
rect  :  namely,  that  the  British  troops  are  to  be  withdrawn  from  Syria 
in  favour  of  France,  without  consulting  Syria’s  wishes.  “Joyce” 
agrees  with  him  that  Feisal  is  in  deadly  earnest  and  that,  even  if 
willing,  he  will  be  unable  to  prevent  bloodshed  on  a  large  scale ;  indeed . 
he  will  probably  identify  himself  with  any  rising  unless  this  news  is 
contradicted. 

General  Allenby  concludes  his  telegram  by  stating  that  in  his  opin¬ 
ion  an  extremely  grave  situation  has  arisen.  It  is  certain'  that  Feisal 
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will  raise  the  Arabs  against  the  French  and  ourselves  unless  he  (Feisal) 
can  be  officially  i-eassured  that  the  Commission  is  going  out  to  decide 
the  future  of  the  country. 

If  this  rising  under  Feisal  should  take  place,  General  Allenby  says 
that  it  will  not  only  endanger  the  position  of  British  troops  in  Syria, 
but  that  it  will  also  seriously  jeopardise  the  whole  situation  in  Pales¬ 
tine  and  Syria.  Feisal  has  only  to  make  a  sign,  and  all  the  warlike 
Bedouins  east  of  the  Jordan  will  be  arrayed  against  us — tribes  upon 
whose  friendly  attitude  depends  not  only  the  security  of  Allenby’s 
long  line  of  communication,  but  the  safety  of  Palestine  itself.  More¬ 
over,  such  a  rising  of  Bedouins  would  certainly  bring  out  against  us  the 
tribes  of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  would  cause  serious  trouble  to 
break  out  in  the  Soudan  and  Egypt;  trouble  with  which  the  General 
declares  the  troops  now  at  his  disposal  would  be  totally  unable  to  deal. 


11.  Pmaphrase  of  a  Telegram  to  General  Allenby 

Paris,  May  31, 1919. 

In  regard  to  telegram  received  from  you  No,  E.  A.  2484,  you  are 
authorised  to  make  it  known  that  the  Commission  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  questions  dealing  with  the  political  future  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Mesopotamia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  are  due  to  arrive  in  the  East 
almost  at  once.  The  representatives  of  America  are  already  on  their 
way.  We  have  been  anxious  to  send  our  Commission  for  some  time, 
and  it  has  long  since  been  prepared.  Until  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  F rench  to  relieve  the  British  troops  in  Syria,  the  F rench 
Government  will  not  send  out  their  Commissioners.  As  agreement  on 
this  question  cannot  be  reached,  French  representatives  will  not  pro¬ 
ceed.  Under  such  conditions  we  deem  it  inadvisable  for  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  proceed.  You  are  authorised  to  state  to  the  Americans 
on  their  arrival,  that  the  greatest  weight  and  consideration  will  be 
given  by.  the  British  Government  to  the  advice  and  recommendations 
made  to  the  Council  of  the  Heads  of  the  Principal  Allied  States  by 
the  American  Commissioners.  It  is  the  desire  of  His  Majesty’s  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  the  Commissioners  should  receive  every  facility  in  the 
execution  of  their  enquiries,  and  rely  upon  you  to  see  that  this  is  done. 
The  American.  French  and  Italian  Governments  have  been  informed 
of  this  decision. 

In  further  reply  to  telegram  received  from  you  No.  E.  A.  2484,  you 
seem  to  be  under  the  impression  that  the  future  of  the  different  ex- 
Turkish  territories  is  to  be  decided  by  this  Commission;  but  this  is  not 
the  case.  They  are  not  empowered  to  make  any  decision.  When  they 
have  completed  their  examination  of  the  various  problems  they  will 
be  asked  to  give  their  advice  to  the  Council  of  the  Heads  of  the 
Principal  Allied  States,  by  whom  the  final  decision  will  be  taken. 

695921° — 46— vol.  vi 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Flat  at  23  Rue 
Nitot,  Paris,  on  Monday,  2  June,  1919,  at  4  p.  m. 

Present 

United  States  of  America  British  Empire 

President  Wilson.  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 

France 

M.  Clemencean. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B. — Secretary 
Professor  P.  J.  Mantoux. — Interpreter. 

1.  President  Wilson  said  that  after  the  meeting  with  the  Austrians 
in  the  morning,  he  had  consulted  his  experts  about  the  question  of 
Klagenfurt.  It  appeared  that  the  whole  difficulty  had 
been  raised  by  the  Jugo-Slavs  who  wanted  to  hold  the 
plebiscite  by  communes  instead  of  for  the  whole  district.  This  was 
what  had  been  refused  by  the  Council  of  Four  in  other  cases.  It  was 
particularly  unsuitable  to  the  Klagenfurt  Valley  which  constituted  an 
economic  unit.  It  was  indeed  a  pocket  surrounded  by  mountains  and 
Klagenfurt  was  the  only  railway  centre  in  the  Valley. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  river  running 
through  the  middle  of  the  valley  and  a  river  was  not  a  bad  boundary 
between  two  countries.  North  of  the  river  there  was  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Austrians;  South  of  it  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
Slavs.  If  a  plebiscite  were  taken  for  the  whole,  it  might  give  a  slight 
majority  to  the  Jugo-Slavs  who  would  then  carry  the  whole  Valley. 
He  understood  that  the  United  States’  experts  said  that  they  were  not 
Slavs  but  Wends  and  that  these  would  very  likely  vote  with  the 
Austrians. 

President  Wilson  said  that  the  interests  of  the  Wends  were  with 
the  Austrians.  He  did  not  mind  if  the  Valley  went  to  Austria  if  it 
was  given  by  votes  of  the  Slavs.  The  United  States’  experts  who  had 
travelled  through  the  region  had  found  that  the  people  were,  on  the 
whole,  desirous  of  remaining  as  a  unit  and  part  of  Austria. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  suggested  that  the  views  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  should 
be  heard. 

M.  Clemenceau  agreed  and  suggested  M.  Vesnitch  should  be  heard. 
It  would  only  take  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
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2.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  felt  it  was  his  duty  to  explain  the 
present  position  of  the  British  Delegation  towards  the  German 
Treaty  of  Peace.  It  was  an  anxious  one.  So  far  as 
the  British  public  was  concerned,  it  had  made  up  its 
mind  that  it  wanted  to  get  Peace  and  was  not  so 
much  concerned  about  the  precise  terms.  British 
public  opinion  would  not  support  a  Government  that 
went  on  with  the  war  without  very  substantial  reasons.  Conse¬ 
quently,  he  had  thought  it  advisable  to  invjte  as  many  members  of 
the  British  Government  as  could  be  spared  to  come  to  Paris  and 
confer  with  him.  Altogether  he  had  held  four  meetings.  He  had 
firet  consulted  the  British  Empire  Delegation  alone.  Then  he  had 
conferred  informally  with  the  members  of  the  British  Cabinet  alone 
on  Saturday  evening  and  finally  on  Sunday  he  had  held  two  joint 
meetings  of  the  members  of  the  British  Government  with  members 
of  the  British  Empire  Delegation.  He  had  felt  it  useful  to  gather 
the  views  of  men  who  were  not  immersed  in  the  details  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  and  whose  perspective  was  consequently  clear.  He  had  asked 
each  member  separately  for  his  opinion.  They  had  proved  to  be 
unanimous  on  certain  points.  In  particular,  they  had  shown  that 
they  were  not  prepared  to  continue  the  war  and  march  on  Germany 
or  join  in  the  reimposition  of  the  blockade  unless  certain  defects  in 
the  Peace  Treaty  were  put  right.  He  regretted  to  say  that  Mr. 
Barnes,  who  was  the  only  labour  representative  in  his  Cabinet,  had 
written  to  say  that  he  could  not  sign  the  present  Treaty  of  Peace. 
The  South  African  Delegation  were  also  refusing  to  sign  the  present 
Treaty  and  General  Botha,  who  was  a  man  of  great  moderation, 
insisted  on  certain  changes.  Apart  from  these,  however,  the  whole 
of  those  he  had  consulted  had  unanimously  agreed  that  unless  certain 
defects  in  the  Treaty  were  put  right  they  could  not  advise  that  the 
British  Army  should  be  allowed  to  march  or  that  the  Fleet  should 
take  part  in  the  blockade.  He  would  point  out  that  those  present  had 
constituted  a  very  fair  representation  of  all  Sections  of  the  British 
Cabinet.  There  had  been  Conservatives  and  Unionists.  Mr.  Barnes, 
representing  labour,  representatives  of  the  Dominions  and  a  moderate 
liberal  in  Mr.  Fisher,  whose  views  carried  great  weight.  Before 
coming  to  the  Meeting,  they  had  read  all  the  documents  carefully. 
They  were  in  touch  with  public  opinion  in  England  which,  they  said, 
wanted  Peace  and  did  not  care  so  very  much  about  the  details  of 
the  terms.  Several  of  his  colleagues  had  expressed  surprise  that  the 
German  counter-proposal  had  gone  so  far  in  concessions  to  the  Allies. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  been  present  and  both  he  and  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  were  strongly  of  opinion  that  changes  were  necessary  in  the 
Treaty.  Both  tlie  Archbishops  had  written  to  him  and  expressed 
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the  same  view.  They  might  be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of 
moderate  opinion. 

The  points  his  colleagues  had  been  most  anxious  to  see  changed 
were  the  following : — 

The  Eastern  Frontiers. 

After  reading  the  case  put  forward  by  the  Germans,  they  felt  they 
could  not  support  an  advance  by  the  British  Army  unless  this  matter 
was  put  right.  In  this  they  had  the  support  of  the  British  experts. 

Pointing  to  an  ethnographic  map  of  Western  Poland  and  Upper 
Silesia,  he  explained  that  the  following  were  the  changes  which  the 
Experts  advised. 

In  Upper  Silesia  they  considered  that  there  should  be  a  plebiscite. 
The  advantage  of  this  was  that  if  Upper  Silesia  elected  to  go  to  Poland 
no  question  of  a  war  of  revenge  could  arise.  If  Germany  instead  of 
annexing  Alsace  Lorraine  had  held  a  plebiscite  in  1870,  the  present 
war  would  never  have  taken  place.  Neither  could  Prussia  nurse  a  war 
of  revenge  in  the  future  if  Upper  Silesia  had  declared  itself  for  Poland 
by  a  plebiscite.  His  personal  view  was  that  Upper  Silesia  would  vote 
in  favour  of  Poland. 

The  next  point  arose  in  connection  with  Guhrau  and  Militsch.  He 
was  informed  that  this  area  had  no  historical  connection  with  Poland 
and  was  inhabited  by  Germans  in  an  immense  majority.  The  frontier 
had  been  moved  to  the  South  in  order  to  secure  a  strategical  defen¬ 
sive  line  upon  the  river  Bartsch.  The  strategic  arguments  however 
had  not  been  deemed  of  a  very  convincing  character. 

Another  district  in  which  a  rectification  ought  to  be  made  was  the 
Schneidemiihl-Konitz  region.  In  this  district  the  frontier  had  been 
moved  slightly  to  the  west  of  the  ethnographical  frontier  because  of 
railway  considerations  and  further  a  desire  to  avoid  a  serious  strategic 
danger  to  Poland.  The  population  in  this  area,  however,  was  pre¬ 
dominantly  German. 

Yet  another  point  w’here  change  was  desirable  was  a  small  district 
in  the  extreme  north  of  Pomerania  which  was  inhabited  by  Germans 
in  a  large  majority  and  had  been  assigned  to  Poland  partly  because 
of  railway  considerations  and  partly  in  order  to  widen  the  corridor 
to  the  sea.  This  region,  he  was  informed,  was  historically  German 
and  had  no  connection  with  Poland.  Finally  there  was  the  question 
of  Memel  but  this  was  a  minor  matter.  His  colleagues  had  also  been 
a  good  deal  concerned  about  the  Saar.  On  this  matter,  however,  he 
had  taken  up  a  strong  line  and  had  pointed  out  that  at  the  end  of  15 
3'ears.  if  the  Saar  wished  to  become  Prussian  it  could  do  so  and  he 
thought  his  Colleagues  would  not  press  their  objection  here. 

The  next  point,  and  every  one  of  his  Colleagues  had  made  it,  re¬ 
ferred  to  compensation.  All  thought  that  more  had  been  asked  for 
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than  Germany  could  pay.  They  had  pointed  out  that  the  scheme  was 
indefinite  and  no  figure  had  been  fixed.  He  himself  had  two  alterna¬ 
tive  suggestions  on  this  subject  which  he  would  elaborate  later,  if 
desired,  but  he  would  rather  have  them  examined  by  Experts  before 
they  were  discussed  in  detail  by  the  Council. 

The  next  question  raised  had  been  that  of  the  army  of  occupation. 
To  this  his  Colleagues  would  not  agree.  They  urged  that  when  the 
German  army  was  reduced  to  a  strength  of  100.000  men  it  was  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  maintain  an  arni}^  of  occupation  of  200,000  men  on  the  Rhine. 
They  represented  that  it  was  only  a  method  of  quartering  the  French 
army  on  Germany  and  making  Germany  pay  the  cost.  It  had  been 
pointed  out  that  Germany  would  not  constitute  a  danger  to  France 
for  30  years  or  even  50  years;  certainly  not  in  15  years.  There  was 
something  to  be  said  for  Marshal  Foch’s  view  that  the  Rhine  should 
become  the  frontier  of  France,  although  personally  he  could  not  agree 
to  it,  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  for  the  15  years’  occupation. 
British  military  opinion  coincided  with  that  of  all  his  Colleagues  in 
that  respect.  It  would  cost  100  millions  a  year  if  the  burden  were 
placed  on  the  German  Exchequer  and  the  result  of  this  would  be  that 
there  would  be  nothing  left  for  compensation.  He  then  referred  to 
the  report  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  M.  Loucheur,  Mr.  Norman  Davis 
and  other  experts,  on  a  scheme  of  credit  for  Europe  from  which  he 
drew  the  inference  that  for  the  first  year  or  two,  Germany  would 
have  as  much  as  she  could  do  to  pay  for  her  own  maintenance.  Hence 
it  was  reasonable  to  infer  that  for  a  time  the  army  of  occupation  would 
cost  every  penny  that  Germany  could  spare.  Further,  it  would  be 
a  constant  cause  of  friction.  Experience  had  shown  that  an  army 
could  not  be  quartered  in  a  foreign  country  after  a  war  without  this 
result.  His  Colleagues  therefore  said  they  could  not  see  their  way 
to  authorise  the  British  Delegates  to  sign  unless  there  was  some  modi¬ 
fication  of  this  part  of  the  Treaty,  nor  would  they  allow  the  British 
army  to  be  used  for  any  advance  to  enforce  the  Treaty  unless  the 
modifications  were  made.  They  felt  that  they  could  not  put  this 
burden  on  Germany  and  at  the  same  time  deprive  the  Allies  of  every 
penny  of  compensation.  The  advice  of  the  British  military  authorities 
was  that  two  years  was  the  utmost  limit  of  time  for  the  occupation. 

Another  point  arose  in  connection  with  the  League  of  Nations. 
His  Colleagues  thought  that  some  indication  ought  to  be  given  that 
if  Germany  showed  a  disposition  to  carry  out  the  Peace  terms,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  League  of  Nations  as  soon  as  possible. 
They  did  not  urge  that  this  should  be  done  immediately,  but  that 
hope  should  be  held  out  of  their  being  allowed  to  come  in  within  a 
year  or  two.  His  Colleagues  had  been  unanimous  on  this  point. 
They  had  advised  that  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  was  a  little 
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shaken  by  the  German  comments  on  the  Peace  terms  and  found  from 
Brockdorff-Ilantzau’s  letter  that  the  Germans  were  prepared  to  go 
a  good  way  to  meet  the  Allies. 

A  final  point  was  that  there  were  multitudes  of  small  matters  in  the 
Treaty  that  gave  the  impression  that  Germany  was  being  tied  up  in 
many  different  directions.  These  pin-pricks  had  been  held  by  his 
Colleagues  to  produce  a  very  serious  cumulative  effect. 

To  sum  up,  the  main  points  on  which  his  Colleagues  pressed  for  a 
change  referred  to  the  Eastern  front,  Reparation,  the  army  of  occu¬ 
pation,  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  pin-pricks.  He  had  felt  that  he 
ought  at  once  to  communicate  this  information  to  his  Colleagues  on 
the  Council. 

President  Wilson  said  that  the  objections  raised  to  the  Peace 
Treaty  were  of  such  importance  that  he  would  ask  that  instead  of 
holding  a  Meeting  on  the  following  morning,  he  should  be  free  so 
as  to  be  able  to  consult  the  American  group  of  Plenipotentiaries  and 
Experts. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  he  would  like  to  do  the  same  thing. 

President  Wilson  said  he  would  begin  by  asking  the  opinion  of 
his  Colleagues,  without  expressing  any  view  in  order  not  to  bias 
them. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  his  Colleagues  had  disliked  the  Saar 
Valley  scheme,  but  he  had  defended  it.  He  and  Mr.  Balfour  had 
taken  a  defensive  attitude  and  his  Colleagues  had  been  the  critics. 

President  Wilson  said  he  thought  the  Saar  Valley  scheme  was 
sound,  he  asked  Mr.  Lloyd  George  for  the  loan  of  his  ethnographic 
map  of  Poland,  a  request  which  was  granted. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  he  wished  to  thank  Mr.  Lloyd  George  for 
his  frank  statement  of  the  position.  It  was  an  extremely  grave  situ¬ 
ation.  Indeed  it  could  not  be  more  grave.  Just  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
had  considered  current  opinion  in  his  own  country,  so  he  had  to 
consider  the  current  opinion  here  in  France.  In  England  the  view 
seemed  to  prevail  that  the  easiest  way  to  finish  the  war  was  by 
making  concessions.  In  France  the  contrary  view  was  held  that  it 
was  best  to  act  firmly  (brusquer) .  The  French  people,  unfortunately, 
knew  the  Germans  very  intimately  and  they  believed  that  the  more 
concessions  we  made,  the  more  the  Germans  would  demand.  What 
he  feared  was  that  by  making  concessions,  a  road  would  be  taken 
which  would  lead  to  Peace  through  negotiations  over  an  incalculable 
number  not  of  weeks  but  of  months.  With  these  preliminary  re¬ 
marks,  he  would  make  a  few  observations  on  each  of  the  questions 
raised. 

In  regard  to  Poland  he  did  not  say  that  there  might  not  be  desirable 
rectifications  of  the  frontier.  It  was  possible  that  some  alterations 
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might  be  made.  He  would  observe,  however,  that  sometimes  it  was 
not  possible  to  follow  purely  ethnogi’aphical  lines,  as  President  Wil¬ 
son  had  himself  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  Klagenfiirt.  When  we 
spoke  of  establishing  Poland,  it  must  be  remembered  this  was  not 
done  merely  to  redress  one  of  the  greatest  wrongs  in  history.  It 
was  desired  to  create  a  barrier  between  Germany  and  Russia.  He 
would  emphasize  this  by  refex’ring  to  the  statement  attributed  to 
Erzberger  and  reproduced  in  the  Paris  edition  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une.  He  was  alleged  to  have  said  that  the  principal  aim  of  Germany 
would  be  to  weaken  Poland.  If  Poland  were  weak,  she  would  be 
at  the  mercy  of  Germany.  If  she  was  strong  she  would  provide  a 
barrier  between  Germany  and  Russia.  If  Poland  fell  to  Germany, 
the  Allies  would  have  lost  the  war.  Germany  would  be  stronger 
than  ever  and  would  be  able  to  renew  the  advance  of  1914,  and  as 
Erzberger  had  put  it  would  “resume  her  march  on  Paris”.  Without 
taking  this  statement  too  seriously,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
if  Germany  were  to  colonise  Russia,  the  war  would  be  lost  and  not 
won. 

In  regard  to  the  Saar  he  would  make  no  comment  as  he  under¬ 
stood  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Colleagues  did  not  press  that  point. 

In  regard  to  compensation,  France  was  convinced  that  Germany 
was  not  being  asked  to  pay  as  much  as  she  ought.  (Mk.  Lloyd 
George  said  that  this  view  had  been  expressed  in  England  also.)  As 
France  had  suffered  most  in  the  war,  having  been  overrun  by  the 
enemy,  so  she  demanded  more  from  Gei’many.  The  general  view  in 
France  was  that  he  himself  had  not  done  enough.  Moreover  this 
was  by  no  means  what  was  said  by  those  holding  extreme  opinions 
but  by  quite  moderate  men.  M.  Ribot  had  made  some  such  observa¬ 
tion  in  his  recent  speech.  He  himself  believed  that  the  proposals 
made  in  the  Treaty  were  reasonable  but  he  had  the  whole  opinion  of 
France  against  him.  Consequently,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  recede,  still  further.  (Mr.  Lloyd  George  interjected  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  recede  though  he  had  alternative  proposals  to  make.) 
If  Mr.  Lloyd  George  could  show  him  a  better  method  he  would  be 
glad  to  examine  it  together.  Public  opinion  in  each  country  took  a 
different  note.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  spoken  of  British  public  opin¬ 
ion.  This  of  course  said  nothing  about  the  Colonies  or  about  the 
Naval  proposals.  Naturally  it  was  satisfied  in  these  respects.  (Mr. 
Lloyd  George  interjected  that  he  had  not  spoken  about  the  Colonies. 
If  France  was  willing  to  give  up  Colonies  so  was  Great  Britain.) 

The  question  of  occupation  was  the  most  difficult  and  painful.  He 
had  been  struggling  from  day  to  day  with  military  men  who  had 
all  sorts  of  proposals  to  make.  One  day  when  the  controversy  was 
finished  he  could  show  his  Colleagues  a  remarkable  collection  of  doc- 
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uments  on  the  subject.  Here  in  France  he  was  accused  of  making 
too  great  concessions.  The  agreement  in  regard  to  reparations  was 
one  matter  in  which  he  was  said  to  have  yielded  too  readily.  The 
burden  of  the  cost  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  must  be  ascertained. 
He  would  be  upset  if  the  result  should  prove  unfavourable  to  the 
just  claims  of  Great  Britain  or  any  other  ally.  Another  question 
was  as  to  whether  the  Army  of  Occupation  was  necessary.  He 
thought  that  this  question  had  not  been  properly  put  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  colleagues.  He  recognised  that  Germany  was  not  an  im¬ 
mediate  menace  to  France.  But  Germany  would  sign  the  Treaty 
with  every  intention  of  not  carrying  it  out.  Evasions  would  be 
made  first  on  one  point  and  then  on  another.  The  whole  Treaty 
would  go  by  the  board  if  there  were  not  some  guarantees  such  as 
were  provided  by  the  occupation.  Consequently  he  could  not  agree 
to  there  being  no  troops  on  the  Rhine. 

His  policy,  as  he  had  declared  in  the  Chamber  was  to  keep  a  per¬ 
fect  entente  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
He  saw  the  inconveniences  of  this  policy.  He  recognised  the  immense 
distance  of  water  which  separated  the  United  States  from  France 
and  he  recognised  the  growth  of  the  British  Empire.  Nevertheless 
it  was  his  policy  to  stand  to  the  Entente.  For  this  he  had  been 
strongly  attacked.  If  he  were  obliged  to  retire  from  office,  his  col¬ 
leagues  would  find  themselves  met  by  a  much  stronger  opposition. 
The  best  course  to  be  taken  was  to  discuss  these  matters  and  try 
and  reduce  their  differences  to  a  minimum.  They  should  consider 
the  facts  and  only  facts.  But  if  in  the  end  there  should  remain 
some  points  on  which  there  was  an  irreducible  chasm  between  their 
views  he  did  not  see  how  they  were  to  act,  with  the  Germans  wait¬ 
ing  at  Versailles. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  would  like  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
what  M.  Clemenceau  had  said.  Preoccupations  in  England  had  been 
much  the  same  as  in  France.  The  only  trouble  which  he  had  had  in 
England  had  been  in  regard  to  compensation.  He  had  had  no 
trouble  about  the  Colonies.  There  had  been  a  little  difference  about 
ships  and  there  must  be  no  surprise  about  this,  when  it  was  remem¬ 
bered  how  many  ships  had  been  lost  by  Great  Britain.  With  regard 
to  Colonies,  however,  he  had  read  scarcely  a  speech  or  a  newspaper 
article  in  the  United  Kingdom,  though  of  course  some  of  the  Domin¬ 
ions  had  an  interest  in  particular  colonies.  If  Germany  were  to  say, 
‘"We  will  sign  if  you  will  give  us  a  mandate  to  our  colonies”,  he  would 
be  prepared  to  give  up  German  East  Africa  on  condition  that  France 
would  give  up  the  Cameroons.  The  main  British  concern,  however, 
at  present,  was  in  regard  to  the  occupation  of  the  Rhine.  His  col¬ 
leagues  had  felt  that  from  the  moment  when  a  guarantee  had  been 
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given  to  France  that  if  they  were  attacked  by  the  Germans,  Great 
Britain  would  go  to  their  support,  there  should  have  been  no  question 
of  occupation. 

M.  Clejienceau  said  he  hoped  Mr.  LI05M  George  would  not  begin 
the  whole  matter  again.  The  situation  was  very  grave. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  did  not  in  the  least  wish  to  minimise 
the  gravity  of  the  circumstances,  but  he  had  perfectly  clear  instruc¬ 
tions  as  to  the  line  he  was  to  take.  Those  instructions  were  in  his 
hand,  and  in  writing.  He  felt  he  ought  to  speak  quite  frankly.  His 
colleagues  believed  that  it  would  be  a  real  danger  to  the  peace  of 
Europe  to  have  a  great  French  Army  on  the  Rhine.  Occupation  by 
a  foreign  Power  was  always  dangerous,  but  was  doubly  so  in  the  case 
of  peoples  who  had  hated  one  another  for  centuries.  The  result 
might  be  an  incident  which  would  necessitate  Great  Britain  coming 
to  the  assistance  of  France.  If  M.  Clemenceau  and  his  Cabinet 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  could  not  meet  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  on  that  point,  he  would  have  no  alternative  but  to  go  home 
and  put  the  whole  matter  before  his  Parliament.  He  had  to  admit 
that  he  ought  to  have  contested  this  point  before.  He  had  never 
much  liked  it,  and  neither  had  Mr.  Balfour.  But  he  had  not  quite 
realised  the  strength  of  the  feeling  of  his  colleagues  about  it.  Al¬ 
though  they  had  not  put  the  matter  quite  so  bluntly,  the  line  they  had 
taken  up  had  been  that  France  ought  to  have  been  given  the  alterna¬ 
tive  between  the  occupation  of  the  Rhine  and  the  guarantee  of  her 
territory.  He  himself  quite  agreed  in  this.  We  ought  to  have  said 
to  France  “You  are  entitled  to  tell  us  whether  you  would  prefer  to 
occupy  the  Rhine  or  to  have  our  guarantee.”  He  believed  British 
opinion  on  this  was  unanimous.  To  show  how  he  had  misunderstood 
the  strength  of  his  colleagues’  views  on  this,  he  mentioned  that  be¬ 
fore  they  came  to  Paris  he  had  reckoned  how  he  expected  that  they 
would  be  divided.  Some  of  his  colleagues,  he  had  anticipated,  would 
take  a  very  strong  view  in  one  direction,  and  others,  possibly,  in 
another!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had  all  been  agreed  on  this  point. 
Mr.  Hughes,  whom  no-one  could  suspect  of  sympathies  towards  the 
Germans,  had  asked  how  he  had  ever  agreed  to  this  Treaty. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  he  owed  it  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  be 
as  frank  as  he.  On  this  point  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  meet 
his  views.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  if  they  could  not  reach  an 
agreement  he  must  go  back  to  his  parliament.  He  himself  was  in 
exactly  the  same  case.  He  was  quite  willing  to  resign  his  position 
if  he  was  an  obstacle  to  peace,  but  it  was  not  good  either  for  him  or 
for  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  go  to  their  Parliaments  on  such  a  matter. 
He  would  not  conceal  his  difficulties.  He  had  to  struggle  continuously 
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against  mighty  forces  in  the  Parliament  and  Press  etc.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  he  did  not  feel  any  recrimination  against  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  it  was  the  same  on  his  part.  He  had 
no  reproaches  of  any  sort  or  kind  to  make. 

President  Wilson  asked  if  Mr.  Lloyd  George  could  give  the  de¬ 
tails  of  his  proposals  for  reparation. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  stood  by  the  main  lines  of  the  demands 
made  in  the  Treaty.  He  would  not  cut  out  a  single  one  of  the  cate¬ 
gories  of  reparation,  and  so  he  had  informed  his  colleagues.  He 
thought,  however,  that  there  was  something  in  the  contention  that 
Gem^any  should  not  be  presented  with  an  unknown  liability.  The 
difficulty  was  that  they  did  not  know  what  they  had  to  pay.  If  the 
scheme  was  indefinite,  it  was  equally  so  for  France.  If  they  suffer 
from  this,  why  should  France  also  suffer? 

His  first  alternative  suggestion  was  to  take  a  contract  from  Ger¬ 
many  to  make  restoration  within  a  certain  time  or  else  to  pay.  Guar¬ 
antees  for  proper  execution  of  the  contract  would  have  to  be  pro¬ 
vided.  Outside  restoration  every  item  could,  he  believed,  be  fixed, 
for  example,  pensions,  ships,  etc.  He  would  fix  a  definite  sum  for  all 
these,  and  beyond  it  allow  Germany  to  take  a  contract  for  restora¬ 
tion. 

The  second  alternative  was  not  to  say  to  Germany  “Sign  the  Treaty” 
but  to  give  her  three  months  within  which  she  could  make  a  definite 
offer  of  a  figure.  We  would  tell  her  that  the  offer  in  the  Treaty  was 
inadequate.  The  figure  of  five  thousand  million  Pounds  sterling  was 
really  only  equivalent  to  two  thousand  million  sterling  when  the  dates 
of  payment  and  the  fact  that  no  interest  was  to  be  provided  were 
taken  into  account.  If  at  the  end  of  three  months  Germany  could 
not  give  a  figure,  then  the  Treaty  would  stand. 

In  conclusion,  he  wanted  to  tell  M.  Clemenceau  that  what  he  had 
said  was  not  in  any  way  intended  as  a  kind  of  menace. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  he  recognised  this,  and  that  he  would  much 
rather  know  the  full  truth. 

(It  was  agreed  that  no  meeting  should  be  held  on  the  following 
morning,  so  that  the  Heads  of  States  might  be  free  to  consult  their 
own  Delegations,  but  that  a  meeting  of  the  Council  should  be  held  at 
4  p.  m.,  when  the  following  subjects  would  be  considered  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  German  remarks  on  the  Peace  Treaty : — Poland,  Repara¬ 
tions,  League  of  Nations.) 

(Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  notify  this  to  M.  Orlando.) 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  2  June,  1919. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Tuesday,  June  3,  1919,  at  4  p.  m. 

Present 


United  States  of  Ameeica 
President  Wilson 
FbAnce 
M.  Clemenceau 


British  Empire 

The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 
Italy 

M.  Orlando 


German  Observa¬ 
tions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace:  Upper 
Siicsia 


Sir  Maurice  HankeyU 
Count  Aldrovandi  J 
Professor  Mantoux — Interpreter. 

1.  President  Wilson  suggested  that  the  Council  should  begin  by 
discussing  Upper  Silesia.  The  aspect  that  took  him  most  by  surprise 
was  that  in  the  general  financial  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  pro¬ 
vision  had  been  made  which  permitted  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  to  expropriate  the  rights  of  Ger¬ 
man  nationals  in  their  own  territory,  and  use  the 
funds  so  obtained  to  indemnify  their  own  nationals 
for  losses  in  German  territory.  For  example,  in  the  United  States  all 
German  businesses  he  understood  had  been  sequestrated,  and  under 
the  Treaty  they  would  be  used  to  make  good  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  losses  incurred  in  Germany.  Germany  was  by  the  Treaty 
bound  to  make  good  their  losses  to  German  nationals.  As  he  under¬ 
stood  the  matter  there  w'ould  be  a  certain  balance  in  the  value  of  Ger¬ 
man  property  which  formed  a  contribution  to  reparation.  Under 
these  general  terms,  which  were  intended  originally  to  apply  to  bel- 
li<rerents,  Poland  as  an  Allied  and  Associated  Power  would  be  in  a 
position  to  expropriate  mines  privately  owned  by  Germans  and  other 
property  in  Silesia,  and  to  make  the  German  Government  pay  the 
German  proprietors. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  he  believed  the  mines  in  Silesia  were  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  his  impression  was  the  same,  but  they  were 
leased  to  private  persons. 

President  Wilson  said  that  in  that  case  Germany  would  have  to 
make  good  to  the  German  proprietors  the  leasehold  value.  He  had 
not  been  conscious  that  the  new  States  were  empowered  to  do  this,  par- 
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ticularly  as  it  had  been  provided  elsewhere  in  the  Treaty  for  payment 
by  Poland  for  public  buildings.  The  question  seemed  to  him  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  very  serious  aspect  with  regard  to  many  of  the  industries  in 
Silesia. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  pointed  out  that  it  was  specially  serious  in  Silesia 
which,  unlike  Alsace-Lorraine,  had  not  been  Polish  territory  for  800 
years. 

President  Wilson  suggested  that  the  mistakes  in  the  Treaty  about 
frontiers  between  Germany  and  Poland  could  easily  be  corrected. 
Furthermore  he  would  be  in  favour  of  exacting  from  Poland  an  ar¬ 
rangement  by  which  Germany  would  get  her  coal  on  the  same  terms 
from  the  mines  transferred  to  Polish  territory  as  Poland  could.  Pro¬ 
vision  should  also  be  made  for  the  property  of  German  nationals  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  Polish  Government  under  some  fair  process  of  assess¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked  why  the  Germans  should  lose  their  property 
at  all.  About  one-third  of  the  population  of  Upper  Silesia  was  Ger¬ 
man,  amounting  in  all  to  some  600,000;  consequently  it  would  not  be 
right  for  the  Poles  to  confiscate  the  property  of  these  people.  He 
asked  if  the  clauses  for  the  protection  of  minorities  would  not  also 
protect  the  German  minority.  If  the  mines  were  the  property  of  the 
German  Government,  their  value  ought  to  go  to  the  Reparation  Fund. 

President  Wilson  then  drew  attention  to  the  German  statement 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  loss  of  Coal  in  Silesia.  If  the  facts  were  consid¬ 
ered  they  would  be  found  to  differ  from  the  generalities  in  the  German 
letter.  The  places  in  which  the  coal  was  actually  consumed  would  no 
longer  be  in  Germany,  since  they  were  in  Posen.  Consequently  the 
German  contention  was  untrue. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  agreed  that  the  German  case  on  the  Silesian  coal 
was  no  case  at  all. 

President  Wilson  urged  that  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  allow¬ 
ing  Germany  to  get  the  coal  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Poles. 

He  then  drew  attention  to  the  ethnographical  map  which  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  had  lent  him  on  the  previous  day.  He  said  that  he  had  con¬ 
ferred  on  this  subject  with  Mr.  Lord,  the  American  expert. 

In  the  Schneidemiihl-Konitz  region  he  was  advised  that  the  country 
consisted  principally  of  heath  and  marsh,  and  that  the  population 
was  very  sparse.  Mr.  Lord  agreed,  however,  that  the  map  should  be 
redrawn  so  as  to  place  the  railway  in  German  territory. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  the  population  concerned  numbered 
some  80,000. 

President  Wilson  suggested  that  if  this  matter  were  put  right, 
and  if  there  were  a  rectification  of  the  frontier  in  Guhrau-Militsch 
region,  based  on  ethnographical  considerations,  the  main  difficulty 
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would  be  got  rid  of.  The  remainder  of  the  boundaries  were  drawn 
almost  entirely  on  ethnographical  considerations. 

M.  Clemenceau  asked  on  which  side  the  railway  was  now. 

President  Wilson  said  it  was  on  the  Polish  side,  and  the  proposal 
was  to  transfer  it  to  the  German  side  of  the  boundary,  since  it  joined 
two  German  regions.  It  only  ran  just  inside  the  proposed  frontier 
line. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  then  drew  attention  to  an  area  in  the  extreme 
North  of  Poland,  which  was  entirely  German  in  population,  and 
ought  to  form  part  of  Pomerania.  He  pointed  out  that  the  line  had 
been  drawn  so  as  to  include  it  in  Poland,  mainly  in  order  to  widen  the 
corridor. 

President  Wilson  agreed  that  that  might  be  rectified. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  the  most  important  point  was  Upper 
Silesia.  After  long  consideration  he  did  not  believe  that  a  plebiscite 
could  be  carried  out  until  the  German  officials,  as  well  as  the  German 
troops,  had  been  withdrawn.  The  officials,  however,  would  not  leave 
unless  that  were  expressly  provided  for  in  the  Treaty. 

President  Wilson  said  that  Mr.  Lord  had  informed  him  that  the 
people  in  Upper  Silesia  were  entirely  dominated  by  a  small  number  of 
magnates  and  capitalists,  probably  not  exceeding  20  all  together. 
Among  them  was  Prince  Henry  of  Pless.  Mr.  Lord  actually  knew  the 
names  of  these  magnates,  who  practically  owned  the  whole  Kegion. 
The  people  of  this  district  had  been  practically  feudal  servants  of  the 
magnates  from  time  immemorial.  The  experts  did  not  believe  that  a 
free  plebiscite  was  possible  in  these  conditions. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  the  answer  to  this  was  that  the  people 
had  actually  shown  their  views  by  a  vote. 

President  Wilson  said  they  had  voted  German. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  this  was  not  the  case.  In  1907  they  had  re¬ 
turned  a  majority  of  Polish  members.  In  1912  the  numbers  of  Ger¬ 
man  and  Polish  members  had  been  equal.  That  is  to  say  in  1907  when 
the  Germans  were  still  complete  masters,  there  had  been  only  three 
German  deputies  to  five  Polish.  Our  experts  believed  that  Upper 
Silesia  would  vote  Polish.  Nevertheless  they  strongly  advised  a 
plebiscite  on  the  ground  that  it  would  get  rid  of  a  German  grievance. 

President  Wilson  pointed  out  that  the  property  owners  would  be 
playing  for  high  stakes,  and  would  use  every  possible  influence.  Every 
possible  objection  would  be  made  by  the  German  Delegation. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked  who  were  the  capitalists  on  the  German 
Delegation. 

President  Wilson  said  there  were  none,  but  they  were  arguing  the 
case  of  the  German  capitalists. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  pointed  out  that  Upper  Silesia  had  not  been 
Polish  for  800  years.  There  was  no  resemblance  between  the  case  of 
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Upper  Silesia  and  Alsace-Lorraine.  It  was  proposed  to  tear  something 
from  Germany  that  had  been  in  the  same  combination  as  the  other 
States  of  the  German  Empire  for  800  years.  In  these  circumstances  he 
considered  that  the  people  must  have  some  voice. 

President  Wilson  said  he  did  not  dispute  the  right  of  the  people 
to  have  a  voice,  but  he  doubted  whether  it  could  in  practice  be  carried 
out  freely. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  considered  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  occupy 
Upper  Silesia  temporarily.  If  there  were  any  attempt  at  intimidation, 
the  Allies  would  have  to  interfere.  Every  man  should  have  the  right 
to  vote  as  he  pleased.  He  himself  had  some  experience  of  attempts 
to  intimidate  in  elections,  particularly  in  agricultural  districts,  but  it 
had  been  overcome  in  Great  Britain.  The  population  of  Silesia,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  mainly  agricultural  and  was  not  likely  to  be  intimidated. 

President  Wilson  pointed  out  that  the  greater  part  of  the  region 
was  agricultural. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  replied  that  the  bulk  of  the  population,  however, 
were  in  the  towns  and  industrial  areas.  An  industrial  population 
very  much  resented  interference  by  employers. 

President  Wilson  said  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  spoke  of  England. 
The  same  was  not  the  case  elsewhere.  Even  in  the  United  States 
of  America  there  was  a  great  deal  of  domination  at  elections  by  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  great  industrial  districts.  He  himself  had  done  much  to 
overcome  it  and  would  be  disappointed  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  doing 
so  in  the  end. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  then  quoted  the  figures  for  the  election  which 
had  taken  place  in  1912  in  Upper  Silesia,  this  being  a  less  favourable 
election  from  the  Polish  point  of  view  than  1907.  In  1912,  97,000 
Polish  votes  had  been  cast  against  82,000  other  votes,  and  these  latter 
included  Socialists,  for  whom  a  good  many  Poles  would  vote.  The 
figures  showed  that  talk  of  intimidation  had  no  basis  in  fact.  Even 
when  there  had  been  every  possibility  of  intimidation,  the  Poles  had 
cast  more  votes,  and  the  capitalists  did  not  seem  to  exercise  much 
influence. 

President  Wilson  pointed  out  that  in  the  case  under  consideration, 
the  vote  would  be  to  join  their  fellow-countrymen.  If  they  did  vote  for 
Poland,  the  whole  status  of  their  principal  men  would  be  changed,  and 
not  always  for  the  good  of  the  population. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  his  understanding  of  self-determina¬ 
tion  was  that  of  the  people  themselves,  and  not  that  of  experts  like 
Mr.  Lord.  He  was  simply  standing  by  President  Wilson’s  Fourteen 
Points  and  fighting  them  through.  He  could  not  accept  the  view  that 
any  experts  could  judge  better  than  the  people  themselves.  Why  should 
there  be  a  plebiscite  in  Allenstein,  Schleswig,  Klagenfurt,  but  not  in 
Upper  Silesia? 
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President  Wilson  said  that  if  there  were  a  chance  of  a  free  vote,  he 
was  all  in  favour  of  it.  But  it  would  be  necessary  to  exclude  both 
the  German  officials  and  the  army. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  that  was  exactly  the  argument  M. 
Orlando  had  used  in  the  case  of  Klagenfurt. 

President  Wilson  said  he  could  not  allow  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to 
suggest  that  he  himself  was  not  in  favour  of  self-determination.  All 
he  wanted  to  be  sure  of  was  that  it  was  a  genuine  self-determination. 
He  was  assured  by  his  representatives  at  Versailles  that  there  would 
be  armed  resistance  to  the  Polish  occupation  of  Silesia. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  agreed,  but  said  the  same  would  not  apply  to  a 
plebiscite. 

President  Wilson  asked  whether  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  considered 
the  time  and  the  arrangements. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  they  would  be  the  same  as  for  Allenstein. 
In  order  to  prevent  intimidation  in  Allenstein,  he  reminded  his  col¬ 
leagues  that  half  a  dozen  conditions  had  been  drawn  up.  Eventually 
it  had  been  decided  not  to  embody  them  in  the  Peace  Treaty,  but  to 
leave  it  to  the  League  of  Nations  Commission  to  lay  down  the 
conditions. 

President  Wilson  said  he  assumed  that  the  Germans  would  be 
bound  by  the  Treaty  to  accept  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Com¬ 
mission. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  was  inclined  to  introduce  a  provision 
for  occupation  by  United  States  troops. 

PREsroENT  Wilson  asked  how  Mr.  Lloyd  George  would  escape  the 
argument  that  the  Germans  would  use  that  the  Allied  troops  were 
simply  being  used  to  bring  about  the  result  their  Governments  desired. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  the  Germans  would  have  to  trust  the  Allies. 
His  plan  would  be  to  remove  both  German  and  Polish  troops  and  put 
in  sufficient  Allied  troops  to  police  the  country. 

President' Wilson  said  that  in  the  case  of  Allenstein,  the  idea  had 
not  been  to  send  in  the  Allied  troops,  but  to  keep  them  in  the  vicinity. 
He  felt  there  was  a  good  deal  of  danger  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  plan. 
The  main  object  was  to  get  a  fair  plebiscite. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  the  impression  he  derived  from  many 
quarters — Berlin,  Cologne,  and  what  he  heard  from  Versailles,  was 
that  Silesia  was  the  point  to  which  the  Germans  attached  most  im¬ 
portance.  He  himself  wanted  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  occupying 
Berlin.  He  was  afraid  of  a  repetition  of  the  Moscow  campaign, 
namely,  an  easy  march  and,  on  arrival,  to  find  no-one  with  whom  to 
treat. 

President  Wilson  said  that  he  was  less  concerned  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  Germany  would  or  would  not  sign  than  with  ensuring 
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that  the  arraiigenients  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  were  sound  and  just. 
He  was  not  moved  by  the  argument  that  the  Germans  would  not  sign 
unless  it  could  be  shown  by  them  that  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  iiad  not  adhered  to  the  principles  on  which  they  had  agreed 
to  make  Peace. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  his  view  of  the  Peace  Treaty  was  that 
it  was  the  best  we  could  do  on  an  ex  parte  hearing,  for  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  draft  Treaty  was  entirely  ex-parte.  He  thought 
that  now  that  the  Germans  had  made  their  observations,  the  British 
Delegation  was  entitled  to  see  how  far  they  had  made  out  a  case,  and 
how  far  it  ought  to  be  met.  President  Wilson  himself  admitted  that 
the  Germans  had  made  a  case  in  regard  to  some  districts.  In  legard 
to  Silesia,  the  Germans  said  that  for  800  years  it  had  been  associated 
with  the  political  organisation  of  which  the  other  States  of  Germany 
formed  part.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  British  Delegation 
merely  urged  that  the  people  should  be  allowed  to  decide  it  for  them¬ 
selves.  They  were  ready  that  every  possible  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  any  interference  by  soldiers  or  officials.  If,  after  this 
had  been  done,  the  Germans  refused  to  sign,  then  the  British  would 
be  ready  to  march  with  their  Allies  as  loyally  as  before,  and  to  act 
as  solidly  with  them  as  at  any  time  in  the  war  He  was  not  in  the 
least  influenced  by  the  arguments  of  pacifists,  but  by  those  of  men 
who  had  supported  him  staunchly  throughout  the  war.  and  would 
still  support  him  provided  they  were  satisfied  that  the  Peace  was  a 
just  one. 

President  Wilson  suggested  that  perhaps  he  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
were  not  very  far  apart.  His  position  was  substantially  the  same  as 
that  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  It  would  not  be  sound  to  yield  merely 
because  the  Germans  would  not  sign,  and  he  was  ready  to  make  con¬ 
cessions  where  they  could  be  shown  to  be  in  the  interest  of  fairness. 
For  example,  in  the  matter  of  reparation,  he  was  prepared  to  say  not 
that  it  was  not  just  that  Germany  should  not  make  full  reparation, 
but  that  if  they  could  show  that  the  present  scheme  could  not  be 
worked  or  would  not  operate  fairly,  it  ought  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  he  was  half  way  between  the  two  po¬ 
sitions  postulated  by  President  Wilson.  He  was  ready  to  make  any 
concession  that  was  fair,  particularly  if  it  would  give  the  Germans 
an  inducement  to  sign.  For  example,  even  though  a  plebiscite  would 
make  no  difference  in  the  ultimate  destination  of  Silesia,  nevertheless, 
if  it  would  enable  the  Germans  to  sign  the  Treaty,  he  would  be  in 
favour  of  it. 

President  Wilson  said  he  had  no  objection  to  doing  anything  which 
would  help  the  Germans  to  sign  provided  he  was  doing  right. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  thought  there  ought  to  be  a  plebiscite 
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taken  where  any  doubt  arose.  There  did  seem  to  be  a  certain  element 
of  doubt  in  Upper  Silesia. 

President  Wilson  suggested  that  the  best  plan  would  be  to  appoint 
Commissioners  to  draw  up  the  safeguards,  and  supervise  the  operation 
of  the  plebiscite. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  he  was  afraid  that  in  order  to  avoid  one  diffi¬ 
culty  we  should  only  get  into  a  greater  one.  He  recognised  that 
theoretically  a  plebiscite  was  the  only  method  that  fitted  into  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  rights  of  people.  The  experience  of  the  past,  however, 
did  not  support  the  view  that  the  free  will  of  the  people  could  be 
expressed  under  Germany.  This  might  be  the  case  where  a  plebiscite 
was  theoretically  suitable,  but  he  took  the  liberty  to  affirm  that  if 
British,  French  or  United  States  troops  were  employed,  the  Germans 
would  simply  allege  that  pressure  had  been  exercised  to  avoid  a  free 
vote.  They  would  say  that  the  vote  had  been  dictated  by  the  Allies. 
Then,  in  Peace,  you  would  have  most  of  the  difficulties  you  had  in  war, 
and  in  some  respects  they  would  be  graver  than  today.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  said  he  did  not  want  to  have  to  march  to  Berlin.  Neither  did 
he.  Neither  had  he  wanted  hundreds  of  thousands — indeed,  millions 
— to  be  killed  in  the  present  war.  But  he  had  had  to  put  up  with 
that,  and  might  have  [to]  put  up  with  the  other.  It  was  difficult  to  say 
what  were  the  views  of  the  Polish  population  of  Silesia.  He  believed 
the  Poles  were  in  the  majority,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  this 
was  incontestable.  He  did  not  know  how  they  would  vote:  but,  if 
Allied  soldiers  were  present,  the  Germans  would  protest  just  as  much 
as  they  would  against  the  transfer  of  Silesia  to  Poland  without  a 
plebiscite.  Hence,  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  stick  to  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  as  President  Wilson  had  at  first  proposed.  He  was  always 
ready  to  yield  when  he  was  convinced  that  a  proposal  was  a  fair  one, 
in  which  case  he  instanced  the  Saar.  Today  we  wished  to  know  the 
ideas  of  the  Poles.  If  an  International  Commission  were  employed 
to  carry  put  the  plebiscite,  order  would  have  to  be  assured,  and  for  this 
troops  would  be  necessary.  When  it  was  said  that  the  German  troops 
would  be  turned  out,  he — knowing  the  Germans  as  he  did — felt  ab¬ 
solutely  certain  that  there  would  be  fighting ;  there  would  be  quarrels 
if  there  were  not  actual  battles.  Hence,  he  would  take  the  liberty  to 
suggest  that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  matters  as  they  were. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  suggested  that  if  there  would  be  resistance  to 
a  plebiscite,  there  would  even  the  more  be  resistance  to  transfer  to 
Poland  as  proposed  in  the  Treaty. 

President  Wilson  then  read  No.  13  of  his  Fourteen  Points: — 

“An  independent  Polish  State  should  be  erected,  which  should  in¬ 
clude  the  territories  inhabited  by  indisputably  Polish  populations, 
which  should  be  assured  a  free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea,  and  whose 
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political  and  economic  independence  and  territorial  integrity  should 
Ije  guaranteed  by  international  covenant.” 

All  that  had  to  be  established  under  this  was  that  the  population  of 
Poland  was  indisputably  Polish. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  this  was  exactly  the  challenge  that 
the  Germans  made.  They  said  that  the  population  was  not  Polish 
in  sentiment.  Surely  the  clause  just  read  did  not  mean  that  if  the 
Poles  preferred  to  remain  under  Germany,  they  would  have  to  become 
Polish  because  they  were  of  Polish  race. 

President  Wilson  said  that  we  know  the  ethnographical  facts, 
and  there  was  no  need  to  add  a  plebiscite,  which  was  not  imposed 
by  the  Fourteen  Points. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  appealed  to  the  principle  of  self-determination. 
Under  the  doctrine  proposed  by  President  Wilson,  Alsace  ought  not 
to  go  to  France,  since  its  population  was  of  German  origin. 

President  Wilson  pointed  out  that  Alsace-Lorraine  was  expressly 
provided  for  in  the  Fourteen  Points.  In  the  cases  of  both  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  of  Poland,  there  were  specific  Articles  in  the  Fourteen 
Points,  to  meet  the  special  conditions,  and  the  settlement  was  based 
on  those  rather  than  on  general  principles. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  suggested  that  before  the  Polish  Commission 
met,  the  case  of  the  transfer  of  Silesia  to  Poland  had  not  been  in 
people’s  minds. 

President  Wilson  said  that  it  had  been  generally  in  his  own  mind. 
In  Washington,  he  had  seen  M.  Paderewski  and  M.  Dmowski,  and 
had  asked  for  their  views  about  Poland.  As  a  preliminary,  he  had 
asked  for  an  understanding  that  he  and  they  meant  the  same  thing 
by  Poland.  They  had  sent  him  maps  and  papers  demanding  very 
much  more  than  Poland  was  now  being  given,  but,  when  he  spoke  of 
territory  that  was  unmistakably  Polish,  he  included  generally  Upper 
Silesia,  although  it  might  not  have  been  very  prominently  in  his 
thoughts. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  he  had  thought  mainly  of  the  historical 
claim,  and  had  not  thought  much  of  Upper  Silesia. 

President  Wilson  made  the  proposal  that  an  agreement  should  be 
exacted  from  Germany  to  accept  a  plebiscite  under  safeguards  to 
be  laid  down  by  an  International  Commission.  If  the  Germans  would 
not  accept  this,  then  the  offer  would  be  withdrawn,  and  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  would  be  free  to  take  any  decision  they 
pleased.  This  would  avoid  M.  Clemenceau’s  difficulty. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  did  not  think  that  the  Germans  would 
object  if  United  States  troops  were  used  to  occupy  territory  during 
the  plebiscite,  and  he  would  like  to  add  this. 

President  Wilson  suggested  that  his  proposal  sliould  be  accepted, 
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together  with  the  small  rectifications  of  the  frontiers  which  had  been 
suggested,  that  is  to  say,  the  alteration  of  the  frontier  so  as  to  include 
the  Guhrau-Militsch  region  in  Germany;  to  bring  the  railway  in  the 
Schneidemuhl-Konitz  region  to  the  German  side  of  the  frontier;  and 
to  transfer  to  Pomerania  the  German-inhabited  region  which  had 
been  allocated  under  the  Treaty  to  Poland.  Further,  the  Germans 
should  be  bound  to  accept  a  plebiscite  in  Upper  Silesia,  and  to  accept 
the  conditions  to  be  laid  down  by  an  Inter- Allied  Commission. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  suggested  to  add  “including  the  withdrawal  of 
German  troops  and  policing  by  Americans”. 

M.  Clemenceau  asked  how  many  troops  Mr.  Lloyd  George  con¬ 
templated. 

Mr.  Li.otd  George  suggested  about  a  division. 

President  Wilson  said  he  would  also  suggest  to  include  such  safe¬ 
guards  of  the  property  of  German  nationals  in  their  area  as  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty. 

Mr.  I  ^LOTD  George  asked  for  the  inclusion  of  a  guarantee  that  Ger¬ 
many  should  be  able  to  purchase  coal  in  any  region  that  might  be 
transferred  on  the  same  terms  as  Poland. 

President  Wilson  said  that  with  these  provisions  he  did  not  think 
that  the  Germans  would  have  any  case  for  objecting. 

(Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  requested  to  draft  a  reference  to  an  Ex¬ 
pert  Committee  on  the  above  lines.) 

2.  President  Wilson  said  that  his  position  was  that  he  saw  no  in¬ 
justice  in  imposing  an  obligation  for  complete  reparation  on  Ger- 
Reparation  many.  But  he  thought  it  was  agreed  that  it  was  past 

hoping  for  that  Germany  could,  in  any  time,  make  com¬ 
plete  reparation.  Ought  we  not  therefore  to  instruct  our  advisers  to 
re-study  the  method?  The  idea  in  the  Treaty  had  been  to  leave  the 
bill  of  the  total  amount  undecided  for  two  years,  and  to  set  up  the 
Reparations  Commission,  first,  to  decide  on  the  amount,  and  then, 
to  supervise  the  process  and  means  by  which  Germany  would  make 
good.  Germany’s  objection  was  that  this  constituted  an  undefined 
obligation,  and  that  the  whole  industrial  life  of  Germany  would  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Commission,  which  could  prescribe  this  or  that 
method  of  payment.  In  short,  it  would  put  the  whole  economic  life 
of  Germany  at  the  disposal  of  a  Commission  formed  from  outside 
nations. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  thought  that  the  Germans  had  overstated  the 
case. 

President  Wilson  agreed.  One  of  his  experts  had  said  that,  if 
only  the  matter  could  be  explained  to  the  Germans  as  to  exactly 
what  was  intended,  he  thought  they  would  not  feel  the  same  ob¬ 
jections.  He,  himself,  had  replied  that  the  present  scheme  would 
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take  30  years  to  carry  out.  Consequently,  what  guarantee  was  there 
that  the  members  of  the  Separations  Commission  would  understand 
the  scheme  in  the  same  way  as  those  who  had  drawn  it  up?  Was 
it  not  possible,  he  asked,  to  make  clearer  what  was  intended  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  thought  that,  in  most  points,  it  was  perfectly 
clear. 

PREsroENT  Wilson  pointed  out  that,  if  the  German  proposal  for  a 
definite  sum  could  be  accepted,  half  the  objections  would  disappear. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  this  was  not  really  the  case.  There 
would  still  be  the  instalments  to  be  considered,  and  the  guarantees 
for  payment  and  the  controls.  The  only  really  important  point  in 
the  German  case  was  that  until  the  whole  liability  was  ascertained, 
Germany’s  credit  was  gone,  and  she  could  not  raise  money  for  her 
current  needs. 

President  Wilson  agreed  that  this  was  the  case  for  two  years. 
His  experts  were,  from  the  first,  in  favour  of  a  definite  sum  being 
fixed. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  pointed  out  that  every  possible  way  of  arriving 
at  a  sum  had  been  attempted,  but  it  had  not  been  found  possible. 

President  Wilson  said  he  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  Germany 
had  fixed  on  the  same  sum  as  had  most  frequently  been  mentioned 
in  these  discussions,  namely,  five  thousand  million  pounds  sterling. 
It  was  true  that  the  Germans  did  not  mean  the  same  as  the  Allies  by 
this.  The  Germans  meant  the  five  thousand  millions  as  a  total, 
whereas  the  Allies  had  contemplated  the  same  sum  with  interest.  If 
we  were  to  say  that  we  would  accept  five  thousand  millions  sterling 
if  treated  as  a  capital  sum  with  interest  to  be  paid  after  the  first 
vear  or  two,  during  which  by  common  consent,  Germany  could  not 
pay  much,  would  it  not  form  a  good  basis?  Capitalised,  this  would 
mean  a  very  large  smn. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  M.  Loucheur  was  opposed  to  this. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked  if  the  following  two  alternative  methods 
of  dealing  with  Reparation,  communicated  by  him  to  President  Wil¬ 
son  and  M.  Clemenceau,  had  yet  been  considered  by  their  experts : — 

1.  The  Germans  to  undertake  as  a  contract  the  whole  task  of 
Reparation,  and  that  a  sum  should  be  fixed  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
for  all  other  items  in  the  category  of  damage. 

2.  In  the  alternative,  the  Germans  to  Agn  the  Reparation  Clauses 
as  they  stand,  but  that  three  months  shoi.ld  be  given  them  to  mdeavour 
to  effect  an  arrangement  for  the  fixing  of  a  definite  sum  in  cash  as 
a  commutation  for  all  the  claims.  In  the  event  of  the  Germans  making 
no  satisfactory  offer,  the  present  Reparation  clauses  would  stand. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  M.  Loucheur  had  promised  him  an  answer 
this  evening.  He  said  that  the  period  of  three  months  in  the  second 
alternative  was  very  short. 
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Mk.  Lloyd  George  said  that  it  might  be  extended  up  to  four  months. 
He,  himself,  preferred  the  fii’st  alternative.  It  struck  him  as  odd  that 
Article  234  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  seemed  to  have  escaped  the  Germans. 
This  article  provided  for  the  right  of  appeal.  He  thought  it  might  be 
desirable  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Germans  to  it. 

President  Wilson  pointed  out  that  the  Germans  had  deliberately 
avoided  mention  of  everything  favourable  to  them. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  he  could  not  agree  to  settle  this  question  today, 
as  he  had  not  yet  seen  his  experts. 

(It  was  agreed  that  one  representative  each  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  British  Empire,  France  and  Italy,  should  be  appointed 
to  examine  the  proposals  made  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  referred 
to  above.  President  Wilson  nominated  Mr.  Baruch  for  the  United 
States  of  America.  M.  Clemenceau  nominated  M.  Loucheur  for 
France.  M.  Orlando  nominated  M.  Crespi  for  Italy.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  said  that,  for  the  moment,  he  would  act  for  the  British  Empire 
himself.) 

3.  President  Wilson  said  that  the  German  acceptance  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  terms  was  conditional  on  their  admission  to  the  League  of  Nations. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that,  on  the  question  of  the 
Leagne  of  Nations  military  terms,  his  military  advisers  said  that  Ger¬ 
many  must  be  given  an  interval  before  being  called 
on  to  reduce  her  army  to  100,000  men.  This  was  necessary,  owing  to 
the  disturbances  in  Germany. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that,  if  this  was  granted,  Germany  would  never 
bring  her  forces  down  to  100,000. 

President  Wilson  said  this  was  exactly  his  fear.  Moreover,  he  did 
not  know  exactly  where  the  disorder  was  in  Germany,  which  necessi¬ 
tated  the  employment  of  troops.  At  present  their  army  was  used  for 
occupying  the  Polish  frontier  and  Lithuania. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  republics  had  been  proclaimed  here  and 
there.  . 

President  Wilson  said  that  Mr.  Hoover‘s  food  experts  who,  of 
course,  had  no  political  instructions,  reported  to  Mr.  Hoover  that  the 
question  of  the  enti’y  of  Germany  into  the  League  of  Nations  was 
one  of  the  points  most  prominently  in  the  German  minds.  They 
put  Upper  Silesia  first,  and  the  League  of  Nations  second.  It  was 
probably  a  matter  of  national  pride,  which  was  readily  understand¬ 
able.  It  was  a  question  of  whether  they  were  to  be  pariahs,  or  to 
be  admitted  into  the  League  of  Nations.  He  thought  it  was  the 
common  intention  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  admit  them 
as  soon  as  they  were  convinced  that  the  f'hange  in  the  system  of 
Government  was  sincere.  At  present,  however,  it  was  difficult  to 
foretell  what  the  future  of  Germany  would  be.  He  asked  that  a 
general  assurance  should  be  given  to  Germany. 
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M.  Clemenceau  said  Germany  only  wanted  admission  to  the 
League  of  Nations  to  give  trouble  there.  He,  himself,  had  agreed 
to  the  proposal  to  admit  them  to  the  Labour  Organisation  if  the 
Washington  Conference  so  decided.  He  had  no  objection  in  prin¬ 
ciple.  But  peace  must  first  be  established  as  a  living  thing  in  Europe 
and  Germany  must  show  herself  to  be  free  from  the  old  system  of 
Government. 

President  Wilson  said  that  had  been  exactly  the  view  of  the 
Commission  on  the  League  of  Nations.  Would  it,  he  asked,  be 
sufficient  to  reply  to  the  Germans  that  they  would  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  League  of  Nations  as  soon  as  a  stable  Government  was 
established  ? 

M.  Clemenceau  suggested  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  League  of 
Nations  itself  to  decide. 

President  Wilson  suggested  that  the  answer  should  be  that  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  had  no  intention  to  exclude  Germany 
from  the  League  of  Nations,  but  thought  they  had  sufficient  reasons 
for  awaiting  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  the  change  of  the  system  of 
the  Government  in  Germany.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
that  Germany  could  be  better  controlled  as  a  member  of  the  League 
than  outside  it. 

M.  Clemenceau  agreed,  but  said  she  should  not  be  admitted  until 
she  had  shown  her  good  faith. 

President  Wilson  pointed  out  that  the  most  troublesome  elements 
in  Europe — Germany  and  Russia — were,  at  present,  being  left  out¬ 
side  the  League  of  Nations. 

(It  was  agreed  that  the  reply  to  the  German  Delegation  should 
be  in  the  sense  that  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  to  exclude  Germany  permanently  from  the  League  of  Nations, 
but  that  her  inclusion  must  be  postponed  until  the  sincerity  of  the 
change  in  the  system  of  Government  in  Germany  had  been  proved 
by  experience.) 

4.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  he  had  received  information  that 
Koltchak  had  received  a  bad  reverse. 

„  .  M.  Clemenceau  said  that  Koltchak  had  made  a 

speech  that  went  far  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
Council.  He  had  given  instructions  for  a  despatch  to  be  circulated 
to  his  colleagues  to  the  effect  that  Koltchak’s  reply  would  be  re¬ 
ceived  in  a  few  days.  He  heard  that  M.  Sazonoff  was  strongly  op¬ 
posed  to  the  memorandum  that  had  been  telegraphed  to  Koltchak. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  had  heard  of  this,  and  as  he  understood 
M.  Sazonoff  was  likely  to  advise  Koltchak  not  to  send  a  favourable 
reply,  he  had  asked  Mr.  Churchill  to  telegraph  to  General  Knox 
to  urge  Koltchak  not  to  listen  to  Sazonoff. 
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Polish-Ukrain- 
ian  Armistice 


The  Nature  of  the 
Reply  to  Count 
Brockdorff- 
Rantzau’s  Com¬ 
ments  on  the 
Peace  Treaty 


6.  President  Wilson  read  a  telegram  from  the  French  Minis¬ 
ter  at  Warsaw,  dated  May  31st,  from  General  Pilsudski.  (Ap¬ 
pendix  I.) 

(It  was  agreed  that  this  was  thoroughly  satisfac¬ 
tory.) 

6.  Mr.  Llotd  George  said  that  the  German  documents  had  made 
a  certain  impression  in  the  Allied  countries,  and  it  was  necessary 

to  consider  the  question  of  a  general  reply.  He 
thought  it  was  very  important  to  put  the  general  case 
and  to  controvert  certain  points.  It  was  desirable 
that  a  reasoned  statement  should  be  prepared.  He 
had  already  instructed  Mr.  Kerr  to  set  to  work  on 
the  subject. 

President  Wilson  said  it  was  very  important  to  controvert  the 
argument  that  the  bases  had  been  ignored.  In  fact,  they  had  not  been 
Ignored,  but  if  it  could  be  shown  that  they  had,  he,  for  one,  would 
be  ready  to  make  the  necessary  changes.  The  real  case  was  that 
justice  had  shown  itself  overwhelmingly  against  Germany.  This 
ought  to  be  clearly  shown  in  the  reply.  He  was  opposed  to  any  fur¬ 
ther  answers  being  sent  to  the  various  German  letters.  They  should 
now  be  concentrated  in  the  final  reply  to  Count  Brockdorff-Eantzau. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  in  the  last  lines  of  the  letter  the  Ger¬ 
mans  should  be  given  a  final  period  within  which  to  say  whether 
they  would  sign  or  not. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  suggested  that  the  period  should  not  be  longer 
than  7  days,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Armistice  would  come  to  an 
end. 

President  Wilson  said  he  was  not  at  all  convinced  that  if  the  con¬ 
cessions  now  proposed  were  made,  the  Germans  would  sign. 

M.  Clemenceau  was  convinced  that  they  would  not. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  thought  that  if  Brockdorff-Eantzau  would  not 
sign,  he  would  probably  be  replaced  by  someone  else,  whose  signa¬ 
ture  might  be  of  little  account. 

7.  In  view  of  the  above  discussion, 

(It  was  agreed  that  the  draft  replies  that  had  been  prepared  to 
the  German  Note  of  22nd  May,  on  the  subject  of 
German  property  abroad,^  to  the  German  Note  of 
17th  May  on  the  subject  of  Eeligious  Missions,^  and 
to  the  German  Note  of  24th  May,  on  the  subject  of 
Eesponsibilities  and  Eeparations,®  should  not  be  des¬ 
patched,  but  rather  that  so  much  of  them  as  was  necessary  should  be 


Replies  to  German 
Notes  on  Private 
Property,  Religions 
Missions,  Rep¬ 
aration  and 
Restoration 


'  Appendix  I  to  CF-26,  vol.  v,  p.  865. 
’  Post,  p.  779. 

'  Appendix  V  to  CF-32,  p.  38. 


Austrian  Treaty 
Letters  of  Pro¬ 
test  From  Rou- 
mania  &  Serbia 
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incorporated  in  the  global  rejoinder  to  the  German  Notes  on  the 
Treaty  of  Peace.) 

8.  (The  proposal  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  that  the  Note 
of  the  French  Government  to  the  Swiss  Minister  in  Paris,  dated  18th 

May,  should  be  inserted  in  the  Treaties  of  Peace 

with  Germany  and  with  Austria,  was  approved.) 

(Appendix  II.) 

A  copy  of  the  note  in  French  was  initialled  by  the  Four  Heads  of 
States. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  forward  it  to  the  Secretary- 
General  for  the  information  of  the  Drafting  Committee.) 

9.  The  Council  had  before  them  letters  from  the  Koumanian  and 
Serbian  Delegations,  dated  2nd  and  1st  June  respectively,  maintaining 

the  reserves  they  had  made  in  their  declarations  made 
at  the  Plenary  Session  on  the  31st  May,®^  to  the 
Treaty  with  Austria.  (Appendix  III.) 

(On  the  proposal  of  M,  Clemenceau,  it  was  agreed 
that  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  should  draft  a  letter  for  consideration, 
asking  the  Roumanian  and  Serbian  Delegations  what  was  the  signifi¬ 
cation  of  these  letters.  Was  the  intention  not  to  sign  the  Treaty,  or 
was  it  proposed  to  sign  and  then  not  to  carry  it  out?) 

10.  The  Council  had  before  them  the  following  reports  by  the 
Drafting  Committee:  — 

Report  on  the  proposition  of  M.  Kramarcz. 
Opinion  as  to  certain  modifications  demanded  by 
the  Polish  Delegation  (Polish  Note  of  May  30th, 

1919)-  .  . 

Financial  Clauses ;  opinion  on  certain  modifications 
demanded  by  the  Czecho-Slovak  Delegation;  Note  of  30th  May,  1919). 
(Appendix  IV.) 

(After  a  short  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  the  above  reports 
should  be  referred  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Territorial  Co-ordinating 
Committee  of  the  Peace  Conference,  of  which  M.  Tardieu  was  Pres¬ 
ident.  the  said  committee  to  be  empowered  to  invite  the  co-operation 
of  such  experts  as  it  may  from  time  to  time  require.) 

(Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  communicate  this  decision 
to  the  Secretary-General  for  the  necessary  action.) 

11.  (It  was  agreed  that  the  draft  Reparation  Clauses  prepared  by 
Austrian  Treaty:  the  Comuiission  should  bo  Considered  on  the  follow- 

ing  day.) 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  3  June,  1919. 


Reports  by  the 
Drafting  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Points 
Raised  in  Connec¬ 
tion  Vi'’ith  the 
Austrian  Treaty 


**  For  minutes  of  the  plenary  session  of  May  31,  see  vol.  v,  p.  394. 
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Appendix  I  to  CF-44 

Telegram  to  M.  Pichon  From  the  French  Minister  at  Warsaw 

Translation  Warsaw,  May  31, 1919. 

I  handed  to  General  Pilsudski  the  telegram  which  the  President  of 
the  Peace  Conference  meant  to  be  given  to  him.^  As  directed  by  Your 
Excellency,  I  made  every  effort  to  indicate  to  the  Head  of  the  State 
that  my  action  was  taken  in  virtue  of  a  decision  arrived  at  in  perfect 
agreement  by  all  the  Allied  Govei’nments.  The  Chief  of  the  Polish 
Armies  replied  that  in  regard  to  the  military  measures  suggested  by 
this  telegram,  he  was  quite  disposed  to  cease  hostilities  which  were 
already  in  fact  suspended. 

“My  only  military  objective”,  said  General  Pilsudski,  “was  to  effect 
a  junction  with  Roumania  which  is  all  the  more  necessary  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment  in  that  the  attitude  of  Germany  might  cause  me  to  fear 
being  suddenly  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  Allies;  the  con¬ 
tact  of  the  Polish  troops  with  the  Roumanian  Army  having  freed  me 
from  this  threat,  I  gave  the  order  to  withdraw  from  the  Volhynia- 
Galicia  front,  not  only  Haller’s  divisions  but  also  other  regiments, 
so  as  to  constitute  reserves  which  may  be  utilised  on  the  western  Polish 
front”.  When  I  pointed  out  to  the  Head  of  the  State  that  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  which  he  had  informed  me,  and  the  execution  of  which  was 
confirmed  by  General  Spire,  were  not  in  harmony  with  the  order  of 
the  day  of  General  Haller,  published  that  very  morning  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  concluding  with  the  expression  “forward”,  the  Head  of 
the  State  replied :  “I  was  as  much  surprised  as  you  at  such  language, 
and  I  have  recalled  this  too  talkative  General,  who  shall  not  return, 
either  to  Eastern  Galicia,  or  to  Volhynia”. 

Coming  next  to  the  observations  contained  in  M.  Clemenceau’s  tele¬ 
gram  concerning  the  foreign  policy  of  Poland,  the  Head  of  the  State 
promised  me  to  do  immediately  what  was  prescribed  by  the  Polish 
Constitution  in  such  cases,  that  is  to  say,  to  submit  the  suggestions  of 
the  Entente  to  the  examination  of  (one  group  undecypherable)  of  the 
Diet,  of  the  Ministers  and  of  the  (Parliamentary)  Commission  for 
(Foreign  Affairs)  in  order  that  counsel  might  be  taken,  (which)  would 
be  at  once  transmitted  to  M.  Paderewski,  the  responsible  Head  of  the 
Government,  and  the  only  person  qualified  to  take  a  decision  in  the 
last  resort.  After  these  declarations.  General  Pilsudski  continued  the 
conversation  and  confirmed  the  attitude  which  I  liave  previously  re¬ 
ported,  by  laying  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  he  had  never  been  per¬ 
sonally  a  partisan  of  the  policy  advocated  by  the  Diet,  acting  under 
pressure  of  the  very  influential  politicians  of  the  Right.  In  conclusion 


^Appendix  to  CF-35A,  p.  6L 
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Greneral  Pilsudski  expressed  the  firm  hope  that  the  present  German 
menace  would  be  a  means  of  momentarily  bringing  the  National  Demo¬ 
crats  to  reason ;  he  promised  me  that  he  would  in  any  case  do  his  utmost 
to  bring  this  about.  At  my  request  the  General  is  to  give  me  to-night 
his  reply  to  M,  Clemenceau  on  the  question  of  the  suspension  of 
hostilities. 

Pbalon 


Appendix  II  to  CF-44 


[^Memorandum  hy  the  Foreign  Mimisters  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 

Powers'\ 


June  1,  1919. 

In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Supreme  Council  the  F oreign 
Ministers  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  countries  have  examined  the 
attached  note  and  they  unanimously  agree  that  it  should  be  inserted 
in  the  Treaties  of  Peace  with  Germany  and  Austria  as  an  annex  to 
the  Article  dealing  with  the  zones  of  Savoy  and  the  Gex  district. 


[Annex] 

Note  Presented  to  the  Swiss  Minister  in  Paris 


Ministere  des  ArEAiEtEs  Etrangeres, 
Direction  des  Aepaires  Politiques  et  Commerciales. 

Paris,  May  18,  1919. 
dated  May  5th  the  Swiss  Legation  in  Paris  have  in- 
Government  of  the  French  Republic,  that  the  federal 
adhered  to  the  proposed  article  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Governments  and  Germany. 

The  French  Government  have  been  pleased  to  note  this  agreement 
and,  at  their  request,  the  proposed  article,  which  had  been  agreed  on 
by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  has  been  inserted  under 
No.  43'5  ®  in  the  Peace  conditions  presented  to  the  German  pleni¬ 
potentiaries. 

The  Swiss  Government,  in  their  note  of  May  5th.,  dealing  with  that 
question  have  expressed  various  views  and  reservations. 

Concerning  the  observations  that  refer  to  the  free  zones  of  Haute- 
Savoie  and  the  Gex  district,  the  French  Government  beg  to  observe 
that  the  provision  of  the  last  paragraph  of  Art.  435  is  so  clear  that 

*For  text  of  article  435,  see  Treaties,  Conventions,  etc.,  1910-1923,  vol.  m, 
p.  3516. 


In  a  note 
formed  the 
Government 
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its  purport  cannot  be  misapprehended,  especially  where  it  implies 
that  no  other  power  but  France  and  Switzerland  will  in  future  be 
interested  in  that  question. 

The  French  Government,  on  their  part,  are  anxious  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  F rench  territories  concerned,  and  having  their  special 
situation  in  view  to  that  effect,  they  bear  in  mind  the  opportunity  of 
assuring  them  a  suitable  customs  regime  and  determining,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  better  suited  to  the  present  conditions,  the  methods  of  exchanges 
between  these  territories  and  the  adjacent  Swiss  territories,  while 
taking  into  account  the  reciprocal  interests  of  both  regions. 

It  is  understood  that  this  must  in  no  way  prejudice  the  right  of 
France  to  adjust  her  customs  line  in  conformity  with  her  political 
frontier,  as  is  done  on  the  other  portions  of  her  territorial  boundaries, 
and  as  was  done  by  Switzerland  long  ago  on  her  own  boundaries  in 
that  district. 

The  French  Government  are  pleased  to  note  with  regard  to  that 
point,  with  what  friendly  dispositions  the  Swiss  Government  declare 
their  willingness  to  consider  any  French  proposal  dealing  with  the 
system  to  be  substituted  to  the  present  regime  of  the  said  free  zones, 
which  the  F rench  Government  intend  to  express  in  the  same  friendly 
spirit. 

Moreover,  the  French  Government  have  no  doubt  that  the  provi¬ 
sional  maintenance  of  the  regime  of  1815,  with  regard  to  the  free  zones, 
referred  to  in  the  above  mentioned  paragraph  of  the  note  of  the  Swiss 
Legation  of  May  5th,  whose  object  is  to  manage  the  passage  from 
the  present  regime  to  the  conventional  regime  will  cause  no  delay 
whatsoever  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  situation  which  has  been 
found  necessary  by  the  two  Governments.  This  remark  applies  also 
to  the  ratification  by  the  federal  Chambers,  laid  down  in  paragraph 
A  of  1  of  the  Swiss  note  of  May  5th,  under  the  heading  “Neutralized 
zone  of  Haute-Savoie”. 


Appendix  Ill(a)  to  CF-44 

\T}ie  Head  of  the  Jugoslav  Delegation  {Pachitch)  to  the  President 
of  the  Peace  Conference  {Clemenceau)^ 

[Translation 

Paris,  June  1,  1919. 

Mr.  President:  Our  delegation  yesterday  in  the  secret  session  of 
the  Peace  Conference  had  the  honor  to  request  modification  of  the 
article  of  the  draft  treaty  with  Austria  (article  8,  section  II)  con¬ 
cerning  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  minorities  and  of  freedom 


^  Translation  from  the  French  sunolied  bi  the  editors. 
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of  commercial  transit  in  the  successor  states  of  the  former  Empire  of 
Austria-Hungary  and  those  formed  through  the  dissolution  of  that 
Empire. 

As  our  proposal  did  not  produce  the  change  requested,  we  are  under 
the  necessity  of  reserving  our  rights. 

We  would  be  grateful,  Mr.  President,  if  you  would  bring  this 
declaration  to  the  attention  of  the  representatives  of  the  Principal 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 

Accept  [etc.]  For  the  Delegation  of  the  Kingdom  of 

the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes: 

Nik.  P.  Pachitch 


Appendix  Ill(b)  to  CF-44 
[Translation  ®] 

Paris,  June  2,  1919. 

The  Roumanian  Delegation  has  determined,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
delivery  of  the  draft  treaty  of  peace  to  the  representatives  of  Austria, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  reservations  contained  in  its 
declarations  and  proposals  made  at  the  Interallied  session  of  May  31, 
1919.® 

With  feelings  of  utmost  solidarity  between  it  and  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  it  has  refrained  from  raising  before  the  enemy 
objections  upon  a  matter  upon  which  agreement  has  not  yet  been 
established  among  the  Allies. 

(seal)  Roumanian  Delegation  to  the  Peace  Conference 


Appendix  IV  to  CF-44 
Note  for  the  Suprerfie  Council 
Czecho-Slovakia  :  Proposition  of  M.  Kjiamarcz 

Firstly,  from  the  juridical  point  of  view,  it  does  not  seem  possible 
to  make  a  distinction  between  the  nationality  of  old  Austria  and  the 
nationality  of  new  Austria ;  such  a  thing  as  the  nationality  of  a  State 
which  has  ceased  to  exist  can  scarcely  be  conceived. 

Secondly,  the  changes  demanded  by  the  Czecho-Slovak  Govern¬ 
ment  would  not  be  without  inconvenience.  Their  tendency  is,  in  effect, 
to  make  the  recognition  of  the  new  Austrian  State  date  back  to  a 

*  Translation  from  the  French  supplied  by  the  editors. 

“Protocol  No.  8,  planary  session  of  May  31,  1919,  vol.  in,  p.  394. 
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period  tefore  the  Treaty ;  they  make  the  rights  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
State  originate  in  the  revolution  itself  and  not  in  the  decisions  of  the 
Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  and  in  consequence  they 
affirm  the  freedom  of  action  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  State  irrespective 
of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 

Lastly,  either  these  are  modifications  to  which  satisfaction  has  al¬ 
ready  been  given,  as  in  Part  III,  Section  V  (Protection  of  Minorities), 
or  they  are  modifications  which  involve,  without  any  sufficient  reason 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  State,  departure,  particularly 
in  financial  matters,  from  rules  which  have  been  carefully  studied  by 
the  competent  committees  with  due  regard  for  this  State  and  for  the 
other  new  States. 

For  these  reasons  the  Drafting  Committee  considers  that  the  modi¬ 
fications  asked  for  cannot  be  made  in  the  Draft  Text  which  they  have 
prepared  unless  instructions  to  the  contrary  are  issued  by  the  Supreme 
Council. 


Opinion  or  the  Drafting  Committee  as  to  Certain  Modifications 

Demanded  by  the  Polish  Delegation  (Polish  Note  of  Mat 

SQth,  1919) 

1.  State  property  (forests,  buildings,  etc.) 

The  Drafting  Committee  consider  that  until  the  definitive  assign¬ 
ment  to  Poland  of  some  Austrian  territory,  the  proposed  provision 
should  be  reserved. 

2.  Division  of  pre-war  debt. 

It  appears  tnat  the  Polish  proposal  should  be  submitted  to  exam¬ 
ination  by  the  Economic  or  Financial  Commission. 

3.  Financial  clauses.  Payment  of  obligations  in  kronen. 

The  Polish  proposal  falls  within  the  competence  of  the  Financial 
Commission. 

For  the  Drafting  Committee. 


Financial  Clauses  :  Opinion  of  the  Drafting  Committee  on  Certain 
Modifications  Demanded  bt  the  Czecho-Slovak  Delegation 
(Note  of  30th  Mat,  1919) 

1.  The  proposed  additions  to  the  second  paragraph  of  article  3,  and 
to  article  6  fall  within  the  sphere  of  the  financial  Commission. 

2.  The  proposed  additions  to  the  first  and  third  paragraphs  of  Ar¬ 
ticle  10  would  be  intelligible  if  a  provision  analogous  to  that  stated 
in  the  Czecho-Slovak  note  as  being  proposed  by  that  Delegation  for 
insertion  in  the  part  of  the  Treaty  relating  to  Keparation  were  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Treaty. 
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The  proposed  addition  to  the  first  paragraph  would  be  too  restric¬ 
tive  even  if  this  insertion  were  made. 

3.  Article  15,  line  5.  The  text  prepared  by  the  Drafting  Committee 
reads  .  .  interests  of  her  nationals”  (“.  .  .  that  Austria  become 
possessed  of  any  rights  and  interests  of  her  nationals”.) 

4.  The  proposed  addition  to  Article  19  would  create  great  ambiguity 
and  consequently  would  seem  to  give  rise  to  the  risk  of  subsequent 
difficulties. 

5.  Article  19.  Subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  Financial  Commission 
within  whose  sphere  lies  the  consideration  of  the  proposed  addition, 
it  seems  that  the  presence  of  the  provisions  already  figuring  in  articles 
8  and  19  render  the  insertion  of  new  paragraph  in  question  unnecessary. 

6.  Article  20.  The  addition  of  the  word  “recognised”  seems  justi¬ 
fiable  and  the  text  has  been  modified  accordingly. 


Part  III. — Political  Clauses  “ 

Section  III. — Czecho-Slovak  State 

Article  1 

New  Austria,  etc.  .  .  .  Para.  2.  In  consequence  she  (New  Aus¬ 
tria)  recognises  that  Czecho-Slovak  nationality  is  acquired  ipso  facto 
by  persons  who  on  the  27th  October  1918  possessed  rights  of  citizen¬ 
ship  in  the  Czech  countries. 

Article  2 

New  Austria  declares  that  she  possesses  no  rights  and  title  over  .  .  . 

Article  3 

Nothing  to  add. 


Article  4 

Nationals  of  New  Austria  habitually  resident  in  the  territory  ceded 
to  the  Czecho-Slovak  State  under  Article  ...  of  Part  II.  (Fron¬ 
tiers  of  Austria)  of  the  present  Treaty  will  obtain  Czecho-Slovak 
nationality  ipso  facto  and  lose  the  nationality  of  New  Austria. 

Article  5 

Para.  1.  Within  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  coming  into  force  of 
the  present  Treaty,  German  nationals  of  Old  Austria  over  eighteen 

“Of  the  draft  text  of  the  Austrian  treaty.  Apparently  the  articles  as  here 
given  indicate  the  changes  called  for  in  the  “Proposition  of  M.  Kramarcz see 
the  first  section  of  this  appendix,  p.  164,  and  CF-43,  minute  7,  p.  131. 
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years  .  .  .  Czecho-Slovaks  who  are  nationals  of  New  Austria  and 
also  Czecho-Slovaks  who  were  nationals  of  Old  Austria  and  are  habit¬ 
ually  resident  in  the  territory  of  old  Austria  over  .  .  . 

Para.  2.  Nothing  to  add. 

Para.  3.  Nothing  to  add. 

Para.  4.  add :  It  is  well  understood  that  persons  who  have  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  right  of  option  under  this  Article  will  not  in  respect  of 
their  property  have  any  greater  rights  than  the  nationals  of  the 
State  in  the  territory  of  which  the  property  is  situated. 

Article  7 

Para.  1.  The  proportion  and  the  nature  of  the  financial  liabilities 
of  New  Austria  to  be  borne  by  the  Czecho-Slovak  State  by  reason  of 
the  territory  of  New  Austria  ceded  to  the  Czecho-Slovak  State  will  be 
determined  .  .  . 

Para.  2.  Nothing  to  add. 


Opinion  of  the  Drafting  Committee  as  to  Certain  Alterations 
Requested  by  the  Czecho-Slovak  Delegation  (Note  of  Mat  30th, 
1919) 

The  Drafting  Committee  can  only  refer  to  the  observations  relating 
to  the  same  proposals  which  they  had  the  honour  to  address  to  the 
Supreme  Council  on  May  29th. 


Paris  Peace  Conf,  ISO. 03401/44 J  CF-44/1 

Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Wednesday,  June  4, 1919,  at  11  a.  m. 

Present 


United  States  oe 

America  Great  Britain 


France  Italy 


President  Wilson  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P.  M.  Clemenceau  M.  Orlando 


Experts  of  Reparation 


Mr.  Lament  Lord  Cunliffe 

Mr.  Norman  Davis  Lord  Sumner 

Mr.  Baruch  Mr.  Keynes 

Mr.  McCormick  Mr.  Dudley  Waid 

Mr.  Dulles  Mr.  Sutton 


M.  Loucheur 
M.  Klotz 
M  Tardieu 
M.  Cheysson 
M.  Jouasset 
M.  Sergent 
M.  Chevalier 


M.  Crespi 
M.  d’Amelio 


[1.]  Austria’s 

Financial 

Position 


Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B.  Xg^cr^taries. 

Count  Aldrovandi.  J 

M.  P.  J.  Mantoux. — Interpreter. 

The  Council  had  before  them  the  draft  Reparation  Clauses  for 
inclusion  in  the  Treaty  with  Austria. 

1.  Mr.  Lamont  (U.  S.  A.)  reminded  the  Council  that  they  had 
approved  the  draft  Reparation  Clauses  which  had  previously  been 

before  them  subject  to  certain  changes  which  had  now 
been  made  according  to  the  instructions  then  given. 
Further,  the  Commission  had  reconsidered  the  finan¬ 
cial  provisions  of  these  Clauses  and,  having  regard  to  the  weakness 
of  Austria’s  economic  position,  it  had  been  decided  not  to  specify 
any  definite  amount  of  bonds  to  be  issued  by  Austria  in  connection 
with  Reparation  payments  and  to  insert  special  instructions  to  the 
Commission  to  take  Austria’s  economic  situation  into  careful  consid¬ 
eration. 

2.  Mr.  Dulles  put  forward  claims  made  by  Czecho-Slovakia  for 
the  restitution  of  Objects  of  Art.  It  was  agreed  that  the  claims  in 

their  present  form  were  too  general :  they  could  only 
be  inserted  in  the  treaty  provided  they  referred  to 
specific  objects. 

Lord  Sumner  was  instructed  to  deal  with  the  matter  on  behalf  of 
the  Commission. 

President  Wilson  said  that  some  of  the  claims  seemed  to  him  to  go 
rather  far  back  in  the  matter  of  date :  and  added  that  his  experience 


2.  Recovery  of 
Objects  of  Art 
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had  led  him  to  oppose  the  break-up  of  learned  and  artistic  collections. 

Lord  Sumner  pointed  out  that  all  these  claims  had  to  be  proved 
before  a  juridical  Commission,  who  would  deal  with  the  question 
whether  lapse  of  time  was  a  bar  to  a  claim.  He  agreed  with  the 
objections  to  breaking  up  collections,  but  only  a  few  specific  objects 
had  been  mentioned  in  which  national  feeling  was  understood  to  be 
deeply  engaged. 

3.  PREsmENT  Wilson  suggested  that  the  words  “during  the  war” 

should  be  inserted  after  the  word  “sequestrated  [”]  in 

3.  Restitation  a  ttttt 

Art.  VIII. 

This  was  agreed. 

4.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  he  regretted  that  it  should  have  been 
found  necessary  to  call  upon  Austria  to  surrender  the  cattle  specified 

in  Annex  IV  of  the  proposed  Clauses :  he  understood 
^.Snrr^derof  ^hat  the  position  of  the  country  with  regard  to  food 

supplies  was  very  serious.  It  must  be  noted  that  these 
proposed  deliveries  were  in  addition  to  the  restitution  of  cattle  re¬ 
moved  from  Allied  countries  and  which  would  be  identified.  Such 
a  measure  had  seemed  harsh  even  in  the  case  of  Germany.  He 
thought,  at  any  rate,  that  the  percentage  which  these  figures  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  number  of  cattle  now  in  the  country  ought  to  be  ascer¬ 


tained. 

M.  Tardieu  said  that  the  figures  in  the  Annex  had  been  approved 
by  Dr.  Taylor,  one  of  Mr.  Hoover’s  colleagues. 

Mr.  Lamont  said  that  the  condition  of  Vienna  was  certainly  bad: 
but  the  cattle  would  be  taken  from  the  districts  adjoining  Italy,  and, 
owing  to  transport  difficulties  would  in  no  case  have  been  sent  to 
Vienna. 

Mr.  McCorjviick  said  that  the  figures  represented  a  very  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  cattle  in  Austria.  The  demand  for  the  surrender  of 
cattle  had  been  inserted  at  the  desire  mainly  of  Italy  and  Serbia  who 
had  suffered  very  seriously  in  this  respect. 

M.  Oelando  said  that  the  Austrians  had  carried  off  nearly  400,000 
head  of  cattle  from  Italy. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  then  withdrew  his  objection  to  the  provision  in 
Annex  IV  for  the  surrender  of  cattle. 

5.  M.  Crespi  drew  attention  to  a  provision  proposed  for  insertion 
in  the  Financial  Clauses  allowing  the  requisition  without  payment 
by  the  new  States  of  buildings  of  historical  value  in 
15.]  Bniidin^s  the  ceded  territories.  He  put  forward  some  general 
claims  of  a  similar  kind  on  behalf  of  Italy  in  Trentino 
and  Trieste  and  more  especially  referred  to  the 
Palazzo  Venezia  in  Rome.  The  text  proposed  was  as  follows  (Arti¬ 
cle  12,  paragraph  1,  of  Financial  Clauses) : — 
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“States  to  -which  Austrian  territory  is  ceded  and  States  arising 
from  the  dismemberment  of  Austria  shall  acquire  all  property  and 
possessions  situated  within  their  territories  belonging  to  the  old  or 
new  Austrian  Governments,  and  the  value  of  such  property  and  pos¬ 
sessions  acquired  by  States  other  than  new  Austria  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  Reparation  Commission  for  the  credit  of  the  new  Austria  on 
account  of  the  sums  due  for  reparation.  Nevertheless,  any  building 
or  other  property  so  situated  whose  principal  value  lies  in  its  historic 
interest  and  associations  and  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Bohemia,  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  the  Kingdom  of  Serbia,  or 
the  Venetian  Republic  and  the  episcopal  princedoms  of  Trient  and 
Bressanone,  shall,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Reparation  Commis¬ 
sion,  be  transferred  to  the  Government  entitled  thereto  without  pay¬ 
ment.  These  States  shall  have  no  claim  to  any  property  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  old  or  new  Austria  situated  outside  their  own  respec¬ 
tive  territories.” 

Lord  Sumner  supported  the  Italian  claim  to  the  Palazzo  Venezia: 
it  was  not  the  Austrian  Embassy  but  had  been  used  for  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  Venetian  Republic  in  Rome  and  had  thus  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Austria  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  had  since 
been  used  for  the  representation  of  Austria  at  the  Vatican,,  for  which 
other  arrangements  had  now  been  made  by  the  Italian  Government. 

Mr.  Llo-td  George  agreed  to  the  Italian  claims  as  regards  this  build¬ 
ing  but  considered  that  the  claims  as  embodied  in  the  proposed  clause 
were  too  wide. 

M.  Crespi  pointed  out  that  the  clause  in  this  form  had  been  put  for¬ 
ward  by  the  Poles  and  Czecho- Slovaks. 

President  Wilson  suggested  some  modification,  and  the  substitution 
of  “may  ...  be  transferred”  for  “shall  ...  be  transferred”  was 
finally  adopted. 

6.  M.  Sergent  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Treaty  with 
Germany  a  provision  had  been  inserted  in  the  Territorial  Clauses 
sanctioning  the  acquisition  by  Poland,  without  pay- 
6.  state  Forests  meiit,  of  the  forests  formerly  belonging  to  the  State 

in  Poland  ’  i 

in  the  territory  ceded  by  Germany  to  Poland.  The 
Polish  delegation  had  asked  for  the  insertion  of  a  similar  clause  in 
the  Treaty  with  Austria.  He  thought  there  was  no  objection  and  would 
propose  to  insert  this  provision  among  the  Financial  Clauses.  It 
should  be  understood  that  the  concession  applied  to  Poland  only. 

President  Wilson  said  he  did  not  see  how  claims  from  other  States 
could  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  pointed  out  that  the  clause  was  inserted  in  the 
Treaty  with  Germany  as  some  compensation  to  the  Poles  for  the 
devastation  of  their  forests  by  the  Germans. 

M.  Clemenceau  thought  that  if  these  forests  had  really  belonged 
to  the  Polish  State  they  could  hardly  be  made  to  pay  for  them. 
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Mk.  Lloyd  George  said  that  Poland  was  getting  a  great  deal  out  of 
the  war;  the  value  of  these  forests,  which  was  considerable,  might 
represent  a  suitable  means  of  contribution  towards  the  cost  of  the 
war.  Poland  was  also  getting  valuable  coal  mines.  He  suggested  that 
the  question  of  releasing  Poland  from  payment  for  these  forests 
should  be  put  back  until  they  know  what  contribution  the  Polish 
Government  was  prepared  to  make  towards  the  cost  of  war. 

7.  Mr.  Lamont  was  then  asked  to  state  how  the  situation  stood  with 
regard  to  the  payment  of  contributions  by  the  new  States  towards 
the  cost  of  the  war.  He  pointed  out  that  the  provisions 
contrTuuinW  payment  of  reparation  by  the  States  arising 

New  States  former  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  had 

now  been  omitted  from  the  proposed  Reparation 
Clauses.  They  had  drawn  up  instead  a  formula  of  undertaking  to 
make  contribution  towards  the  cost  of  the  war :  this  had  been  accepted 
by  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  he  hoped  within  24  hours  to  get  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  other  three  states  concerned,  viz : — Roumania,  Poland  and 
Jugo-Slavia.  The  undertaking  provided  for  the  payment  to  the  Allies 
of  an  amount  equal  to  25  per  cent  of  the  par  value  of  the  war  bonds, 
found  in  each  case  in  the  territory  in  question;  the  amount  payable 
being  in  no  case  less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  bonds  which 
might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  subscribed  for  in  that  terri¬ 
tory.  The  total  amount  thus  obtainable  from  all  the  four  States 
would  be  from  six  to  ten  milliards  of  kroner. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  he  thought  payment  for  the  State 
forests  ought  to  be  additional  to  this  sum.  He  desired  to  make  two 
comments  on  these  proposals.  He  did  not  see  why  a  minimum  of  15 
per  cent  of  war  bonds  should  be  allowed  for:  he  thought  the  figure 
should  be  25  percent  in  both  cases.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  ascer¬ 
tain  how  much  had  been  subscribed  in  any  given  territory — probably 
they  would  have  to  resort  to  a  rough  allocation  according  to  the  esti¬ 
mated  “wealth  of  the  territory.  Further,  he  desired  to  recall  to  the 
minds  of  the  Council  a  former  proposal  of  M.  Orlando  to  the  effect 
that,  in  the  case  of  States  like  Serbia  and  Roumania  who  have  claims 
against  Germany  and  are  receiving  accessions  of  territory,  the  amount 
of  reparation  which  this  new  territory  would  have  had  to  pay  had 
it  remained  part  of  Austria  should  be  set  off  against  the  claims  made 
against  the  Enemy  States  by  the  State  benefiting  by  the  accession  of 
territory.  This  scheme  would  relieve  the  Allies  from  the  necessity  of 
collecting  contributions  from  the  Jugo-Slav  and  Roumanian  Govern¬ 
ments  which  would  probably  prove  a  difficult  proceeding.  He  was 
disposed  to  suggest  that  claims  and  obligations  should  be  regarded  as 
cancelling  out — more  especially  in  the  case  of  Roumania.  Serbia, 
indeed,  might  have  a  balance  of  claim  and,  upon  the  suggestion  of 
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Mr.  Davis,  he  agreed  that  some  preliminary  assistance  might  be  given 
to  Serbia  on  account  of  her  claims  in  order  to  enable  her  to  deal  with 
her  forged  notes  and  that  possibly  a  prior  claim  on  the  payments  by 
Bulgaria  should  be  accorded  to  her.  Claims  by  Serbia  and  Roumania 
against  Bulgaria,  Hungary  and  Austria  for  restitution  and  repara¬ 
tion  in  respect  of  livestock  might  also  stand.  Poland  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  having  no  claims  against  the  enemy  should  be  dealt  with  on 
the  lines  described  by  Mr.  Lamont. 

Instructions  were  accordingly  given  to  the  Reparation  Commis¬ 
sion  to  negotiate  with  the  respective  States  in  question  in  accordance 
with  these  suggestions. 

It  was  agreed  that,  subject  to  a  satisfactory  agreement  regarding 
contributions  being  concluded  with  the  four  States  already  referred 
to,  and  to  the  insertion  of  the  modifications  agreed  upon  at  the  present 
meeting,  the  Reparation  Clauses  should  be  incorporated  in  the  Treaty 
with  Austria. 

The  meeting  terminated  at  12  :  50. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Wednesday,  June  4,  1919,  at  4  p.  m. 


Present 


United  States  of  Ameeica 
President  Wilson. 
Feance 

M.  Clemencean. 


Great  Britain 

Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 
Italy 

M.  Orlando. 


Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B.K 
Count  Aldrovandi.  U 

Professor  P.  J.  Mantoux. — hiterpreter. 


^Secretaries. 


M.  Vesnitch  was  introduced. 

1.  President  Wilson  said  that  the  Council  were  anxious  to  hear  the 
views  of  M.  Vesnitch  as  representing  the  Serbo-Croat-Slovene  Dele¬ 
gation  on  the  subject  of  Klagenfurt. 

Aiistri^^  Bonnd-^  M.  Vesnitch  Said  that  in  the  first  place  he  wished  to 
express  his  gratitude  to  the  Council  for  having  listened 
to  the  request  of  his  Delegation  for  a  further  examination  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Klagenfurt.  This  question  seemed  to  have  been  insufficiently 
considered  from  every  point  of  view.  He  insisted  on  the  importance 
of  the  problem  which  went  far  beyond  the  mere  delimitation  of  fron¬ 
tiers  between  the  Serbo-Croat-Slovene  State  and  the  Republic  of  Aus¬ 
tria.  In  order  to  understand  the  importance  of  the  question,  it  was 
necessary  to  recall  the  circumstances  in  which  the  war  had  begun.  The 
war  had  been  made  by  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  a 
long  prepared  policy.  The  German  programme  had  been  to  descend 
towards  the  South-East  of  Europe  to  the  Aegean  on  the  one  side  and 
the  Adriatic  on  the  other.  He  was  not  saying  this  merely  to  find  an 
argument  for  the  present  case  for  it  was  a  well  recognised  fact.  As 
an  in.stance  of  this  he  referred  to  one  of  the  Professors  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Prague,  M.  Niederland  (?)  who  had  foreseen  in  1911 
what  could  happen  and  had  had  the  courage  to  develop  the  facts.  In 
the  struggle  of  Germanism  to  achieve  those  objects,  the  Slovene  ele¬ 
ment  had  been  put  in  special  danger.  In  the  pasp  the  Slovenes  had 
been  gradually  forced  by  the  Germans  to  retire  step  by  step  from 
Salzburg  towards  the  South-East.  To  prove  this,  it  was  necessary 
only  to  open  a  map  and  see  how  the  names  showed  the  former  pres- 
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enco  of  the  Slovenes.  For  example,  Graz,  the  capital  of  Styria,  had 
formerly  been  called  Gradetz.  The  German  push  to  the  South-East 
had  been  especially  strong  since  the  creation  of  the  German  Empire 
when  under  Bismarck  the  Pan-German  policy  first  took  definite 
shape.  This  mixture  of  races  which  now  prevailed  was  the  result 
of  a  systematic  endeavour  on  the  part  of  Germany  to  strengthen  the 
German  elements  in  the  population.  Priests  had  been  sent  down 
from  Wiirttemberg  and  from  Bavaria  with  a  definite  Mission  from 
the  powerful  German  Schulverein  and  they  had  worked  with  the 
greatest  energy  and  their  policy  had  been  highly  Chauvinistic.  The 
influence  of  the  Church  had  not  been  considered  sufficient  and  the 
German  propaganda  had  been  developed  by  means  of  schools  and 
economic  influences  always  used  against  the  Slovene  population. 
They  had  applied  here  the  same  system  as  in  Poland.  The 
political  system  had  taken  its  direction  from  Berlin  rather  than 
from  Vienna.  Those  Slovene  populations  being  under  German- 
Austrian  domination  and  unsuspecting  of  the  great  movement  to¬ 
wards  nationality  that  was  to  come  with  the  help  of  France,  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  had  been  obliged  to  fall 
back  and  yield.  Consequently,  he  had  heard  to-day  that  there  were 
Slovenes  who  wished  to  remain  connected  with  Austria.  He  hoped 
that  this  fact  would  not  impress  the  Council  too  much.  The  same 
thing  had  often  happened  before  and  in  support  of  this  he  appealed 
to  the  witness  of  the  Italian  writer,  Antonio  Fogazzaro,  who,  in  a 
work  entitled  “Piccolo  Mundo  Antico”  recalled  that  even  in  Lom¬ 
bardy  after  prolonged  Austrian  occupation,  there  had  been  Italians 
who  were  more  or  less  partisan  of  Austria  and  favoured  remaining 
under  Austrian  rule.  This  was  due  to  the  pressure  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  Police,  administration  etc.,  and  it  was  not  every  man  who  had 
the  courage  to  be  a  great  citizen.  What  had  happened  in  Italy  had 
happened  elsewhere  and  this  consideration  should  not  influence  the 
judgment  of  the  Council  beyond  a  certain  point. 

He  did  not  wish  to  conceal  that  the  Serbo-Croat-Slovene  State 
had  the  ambition  to  embrace  within  its  territory  the  larger  part 
of  the  Slovene  territory.  But  after  close  study  and  especially  after 
discussions  with  the  members  of  the  Peace  Conference,  they  had 
realised  the  difficulties  and  had  moderated  their  programme  only 
asking  to  have  included  on  the  one  hand  what  was  incontestably 
Slovene  and  on  the  other  what  was  indispensable  to  their  people. 

He  wished  to  insist  on  two  classes  of  motives  which  actuated 
them,  one  the  Jugo-Slav  motive,  and  the  other  a  general  motive. 

In  regard  to  the  Jugo-Slav  reason,  the  Slovenes  were  a  race  that 
had  suffered  most  under  the  hard  Germanic  domination,  but  never¬ 
theless  the  people  had  suffered  together  and  had  been  left  with  the 
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hope  of  eventual  freedom.  By  the  force  of  circumstances  this 
small  people,  who  had  suffered  so  much,  was  to  be  divided  into 
four  groups  by  the  present  Treaty.  One  party  would  remain  in  the 
Serbo-Croat-Slovene  Kingdom.  Another  party  would  remain  with 
Austria.  The  third  would  remain  Magyar,  and  a  large  group  of 
some  300,000  to  450,000  came  under  Italy.  He  quite  understood 
that  the  Council  may  have  been  obliged  to  separate  the  race  and 
to  put  some  of  them  under  Allied  countries.  This  he  could  under¬ 
stand,  but  what  his  delegation  could  not  understand  was  the  strict¬ 
ness  of  the  conference  in  dealing  with  the  disposition  of  the  Slovene 
populations  to  enemy  countries.  His  delegation  had  asked  for  a 
plebiscite  in  regard  to  the  populations  to  go  under  Roumanian  and 
Italian  rule.  The  proposal  had  not  been  accepted.  Now  when  it 
was  a  question  of  a  Slovene  population  going  under  enemy  rule, 
the  proposal  for  a  plebiscite  was  imposed.  He  feared  that  this 
would  create  an  impression  among  his  peopie  contrary  to  what  the 
Council  would  desire ;  a  painful  and  not  at  all  beneficial  impression. 

In  regard  to  the  reasons  of  general  policy,  which,  in  his  own 
opinion  were  the  more  important,  he  asked  that  no  illusions  should 
be  entertained.  It  was  his  duty,  if  the  Council  would  allow  him  to 
say  so,  to  call  attention  to  the  danger  which  was  being  run.  The 
Powers  were  imder  the  impression  that  they  were  creating  in 
Austria  a  small  State,  and  that  it  was  to  their  interest  to  deal  mildly 
with  it.  The  Austrian  State  was  German,  and  never  would  be  any¬ 
thing  else.  In  the  future,  Austria  would  have  a  much  greater  tend¬ 
ency  than  in  the  past  to  unite  with  Germany.  In  spite  of  the  smooth 
words  spoken  by  Dr.  Renner,  at  St.  Germain,  he  had  insisted  that 
his  people  must  also  be  allowed  the  right  of  self-determination. 

What  was  even  more  important  was  that  in  the  German  reply  to  the 
draft  Treaty  of  Peace  Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau  had  insisted  that 
Austria  should  have  the  right  to  self-determination.  That  is  to  say 
Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau  regarded  it  as  a  German  question.  The 
situation  today  enabled  the  Powers  to  compel  Germany  to  accept  what 
the  needs  of  the  moment  required.  But  the  nature  of  the  peoples  of 
Europe  was  much  stronger  than  seemed  to  be  thought.  At  the  same 
time  it  had  been  decided  that  the  peoples  were  to  have  the  right  to 
declare  for  themselves.  Consequently,  the  time  would  come  when 
Austria  would  declare  her  union  with  Germany  and  in  doing  so  would 
consider  that  it  was  doing  its  duty.  He  did  not  believe  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  make  war  to  prevent  this  from  happening.  Govern¬ 
ments  were  not  masters  of  public  opinion  and  it  was  impossible  to 
judge  now  whether  public  opinion  would  permit  a  war  for  this  reason. 
Austria  then  would,  in  time,  unite  with  Germany,  and  the  German 
policy  of  pushing  towards  the  sea  would  again  recommence  with  the 
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benefit  of  the  bitter  experience  of  the  past.  He  did  not  know  why 
that  policy  should  be  helped  on  directly  by  substituting  German  Rule 
for  Jugo-Slav  Rule  in  the  area  under  consideration,  and  indirectly,  by 
giving  the  Jugo-Slav  people  a  lesson  in  pessimism  and  cynicism,  a 
sense  of  failure  in  the  past  and  of  futility  in  the  future.  He  therefore 
implored  the  Council  to  think  these  matters  over  seriously  and  to  draw 
from  the  facts  he  had  presented  the  right  conclusion.  He  would  add 
that  it  was  not  for  him,  as  the  representative  of  a  small  country,  to 
offer  advice  to  the  representatives  of  such  much  greater  nations,  but 
he  would  wish  to  draw  attention  to  one  undoubted  fact.  That  was 
that  Austria  would  inevitably  become  the  spoilt  child  of  the  German 
race,  which  would  embrace  it  with  the  greatest  tenderness.  Germany 
would  give  to  Austria  all  the  assistance  necessary  for  her  to  play  in 
the  future  the  same  role  as  in  the  past.  Austria,  though  small,  would, 
with  German  support  again  become  the  instrument  of  German  policy 
in  South-East  Europe,  and  would  carry  out  its  mission  with  greater  en¬ 
ergy  than  ever.  He  begged  therefore  that  Austria  should  not  be  rein¬ 
forced  with  elements  which  she  was  not  entitled  to  demand,  but  rather 
that  those  elements  should  be  utilised  to  form  part  of  the  barrier 
against  the  German  push  to  the  South-East. 

Finally,  the  last  line  for  which  his  delegation  had  pressed  in  the 
Klagenfurt  area  included  from  a  statistical  point  of  view  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  60,000  Slovenes  to  24,000  Germans.  These  figures  were  based 
on  the  official  statistics  of  the  Austrian  Government,  which  were  not 
favourable  to  non-German  peoples.  In  the  part  which  his  country 
had  agreed  to  abandon,  there  were  21,000  more  Slovenes  who  would 
be  included  in  Austria.  Consequently,  Jugo-Slavia  would,  under  this 
proposal,  take  in  24,000  Germans,  and  abandon  21,000  Slovenes,  show¬ 
ing  a  balance  of  only  3,000  in  favour  of  Jugo-Slavia.  This  calculation 
was  based  on  Government  statistics,  but  if  Ecclesiastical  statistics 
were  taken,  the  result  was  very  different.  According  to  these  there 
would  be  80,441  Slovenes  and  4,854  Germans  showing  a  very  much 
more  favourable  and  overwhelming  majority  to  the  Jugo-Slavs.  An 
ethnographical  map,  published  in  Vienna  by  German  cartographers, 
attributed  the  territory  which  his  delegation  demanded  to  the  Slo¬ 
venes.  Handler,  a  German  propagandist  authority  also  attributed 
this  region  to  Slovenes.  His  delegation  could  not  understand  why 
their  friends  and  Allies,  whose  cause  was  the  same  as  their  own,  re¬ 
fused  what  their  enemies  recognised.  He  would  add  that  he  under¬ 
stood  that  in  certain  regions  economic  factors  had  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  his  delegation  was  quite  prepared  to  examine  care¬ 
fully  what  commercial  arrangements  should  be  made  to  allow  adja¬ 
cent  regions  on  different  sides  of  the  border  to  continue  their  common 
economic  life.  He  prayed,  therefore,  in  tlie  name  of  his  delegation 
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that  the  Council  would  accord  the  line  they  asked  for,  and  in  demand¬ 
ing  it  he  could  declare  with  his  whole  conscience  that  nothing  was 
being  done  against  any  one  of  the  great  principles  proclaimed,  or 
against  any  aim  of  the  Allies  during  the  whole  war.  His  conclusion, 
therefore,  was  that  his  delegation  prayed  that  the  reduced  line  should 
be  granted  without  the  formality  of  the  plebiscite,  because,  generally 
speaking,  they  desired  the  peaceful  life  of  the  country  to  begin  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  new  procedure  would  only  maintain  the  present  ef¬ 
fervescence  and  cause  delay  in  the  consolidation  of  the  new  State. 
Practically  it  would  give  no  other  result  than  now  asked  for. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked  exactly  what  M.  Vesnitch  wished. 

M.  Vesnitch  explained  that  the  line  they  proposed  followed  the 
line  of  the  lakes.  These  made  a  very  good  frontier,  and  he  thought 
their  demand  was  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  the  technical  com¬ 
mission  had  agreed  on  this  line. 

President  Wilson  said  that  at  one  time  or  another  they  had  agreed 
on  a  good  many  things. 

M.  Vesnitch  did  not  contest  this. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked  if  the  population  south  of  the  lakes  was 
Slovene  in  character. 

M.  Vesnitch  said  it  was  overwhelmingly  so. 

President  Wilson  said  that  according  to  his  information  geo¬ 
graphically  the  Klagenfurt  basin  was  united.  The  life  in  it  was 
not  highly  developed.  It  was  not  an  industrial  district,  nor  was  it 
very  highly  developed  agriculturally.  He  understood  that  it  im¬ 
ported  its  wheat.  In  the  town  of  Klagenfurt  he  was  told  that  there 
was  no  wholesale  shop  and  only  retail  merchants  and  markets. 

M.  Vesnitch  said  the  population  was  probably  from  18  to  20 
thousand. 

President  Wilson  said  it  was  only  lately  that  he  had  comprehended 
that  a  plebiscite  for  the  whole  basin  would  probably  not  result  in  a 
decision  for  Jugo-Slavia. 

M.  Vesnitch  said  he  was  not  of  that  opinion  although  he  under¬ 
stood  there  were  some  Germanophiles.  The  plebiscite  depended  a 
good  deal  on  the  form,  date,  etc. 

President  Wilson  then  turned  to  a  map  of  the  Klagenfurt  basin 
showing  two  districts,  one  marked  “A”,  in  the  Southern  part  of 
it,  which  was  claimed  by  Jugo-Slavia,  and  another  marked  “B”, 
which  Jugo-Slavia  was  willing  to  abandon.  He  made  the  suggestion 
that  at  some  early  date,  say  six  months  after  the  signature  of  peace, 
the  inhabitants  of  “A”  should  vote  by  plebiscite  as  to  whether  they 
would  be  united  to  Jugo-Slavia  or  Austria.  If  they  voted  for  Aus¬ 
tria,  the  whole  district,  including  “A”  and  “B”  would  be  settled. 
If,  however,  they  voted  for  Jugo-Slavia,  he  proposed  that  subse- 
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quently  the  zone  marked  “B”  should  also  vote  as  to  whether  it  would 
go  to  Jugo-Slavia  or  to  Austria,  in  the  latter  case  dividing  the  Kla- 
genfurt  basin  in  two.  The  testimony  as  to  the  desire  of  the  people 
to  hold  together  was  conflicting.  It  seemed  fair  to  the  Serbo-Croat 
State  that  the  people  in  zone  “A”  who  were  Slovene  by  race  should 
be  offered  to  vote  first,  and  that  if  they  voted  for  the  Serbo-Croats, 
then  the  people  of  zone  “B”  should  have  the  chance  of  remaining 
with  the  rest  of  the  Klagenfurt  basin. 

M.  Vesnitch  said  that  he  was  perplexed  by  this  proposal.  He 
thought  he  had  given  all  the  reasons  which  ought  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  for  uniting  this  territory  to  the  Serbo-Croat-Slovene 
Kingdom,  and  that  the  council  would  not  have  any  real  necessity 
to  expose  them  to  these  new  votes.  He  would  like  the  Council  to 
attribute  this  compact  Slovene  population  without  the  necessity  of 
consulting  the  people.  He  did  not  contest  that  the  population  in 
this  area  was  mixed,  but  even  the  enemies  of  this  people  conceded 
that  the  Slovene  race  was  in  the  majority.  The  Council  would  not 
believe  his  delegation,  nor  even  their  enemies. 

President  Wilson  admitted  that  there  was  a  large  majority  of 
Slovenes.  The  same  problem,  however,  had  presented  itself  in 
Upper  Silesia  and  there,  in  order  to  give,  so  to  speak,  ceremonial 
cleanliness  to  the  Treaty  with  Germany,  they  were  asking  that  the 
district  should  be  submitted  to  a  plebiscite. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked  where  the  injustice  of  a  plebiscite  would 
lie. 

M.  Vesnitch  said  it  would  be  unjust  and  impracticable.  These 
places  had  formed  the  battlefields  of  the  strongest  racial  antag¬ 
onism.  70  millions  of  Germans  had  weighed  on  1,400,000  Slovenes. 
In  German  politics  Poland  was  quite  a  secondary  consideration, 
and  German  policy  always  pressed  towards  Asia  Minor  and  the 
Adriatic.  Consequently,  in  this  region,  there  had  been  an  endless 
struggle. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  did  not  see  the  point  of  this.  He  under¬ 
stood  that  in  the  Northern  (B)  area  a  good  many  people  were 
against  the  plebiscite.  But  he  could  not  see  why  the  population  of 
Slovene  origin  should  not  be  asked  whether  it  would  prefer  to  remain 
German  or  to  be  united  with  people  of  its  own  race. 

M.  Vesnitch  said  that  for  the  last  fifty  years  German  propaganda 
had  worked  on  the  population  in  such  a  way  that  these  peoples 
were  always  under  the  impressions  created  by  it.  They  were  like 
birds  which  were  too  tame  to  fly.  For  fifty  years  it  had  been 
preached  to  them  that  the  Serbians  and  the  Croats  were  the  worst 
people  on  our  planet,  that  under  them  there  could  be  no  security  and 
no  rule.  It  had  been  just  the  same  in  Lombardy  fifty  years  ago. 
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He  did  not  say  that  the  plebiscite  would  go  the  wrong  way,  but  in 
these  circumstances  there  was  the  risk. 

President  Wilson  said  his  information  was  that  in  all  probability 
the  Southern  area  (A)  would  vote  in  favour  of  uniting  with  the 
Serbo-Croat-Slovene  Kingdom,  but  M.  Vesnitch  seemed  to  have 
doubts. 

M.  Vesnitch  said  he  had  not  doubts  [s?c]  because  he,  personally,  did 
not  know  the  district.  But  the  inimical  action  of  the  Germans  was 
so  strong  that  it  was  continued  even  at  the  present  time.  If  it  should 
be  decided  to  take  the  plebiscite  by  communes  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  acceptable  to  his  Delegation. 

President  Wilson  pointed  out  the  difficulty  that  plebiscite  by 
communes  might  give  disconnected  results. 

M.  Vesnitch  said  the  consequences  of  this  would  have  to  be 
risked. 

Mr.  Llotd  George  pointed  out  that  the  difficulty  of  plebiscite  by 
communes  was  that  the  population  of  the  towns  so  often  differed 
from  the  country. 

Jkl.  Vesnitch  said  that  the  Germans  always  worked  by  establishing 
strongholds  and  these  were  usually  in  the  towns.  If  the  Slovenes 
could  only  be  freed  from  German  influence  or,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
Slovene  influence  too,  for  a  couple  of  years  he  was  quite  certain  how 
they  would  vote.  Once  they  could  come  under  fresli  influence  there 
would  be  no  doubt. 

President  Wilson  recalled  that  the  experts  had  first  advised  that 
the  plebiscite  should  be  held  three  years  after  the  signature  of  peace. 
They  had  then  been  told  that  M.  Vesnitch  and  his  associates  feared  the 
German  propaganda  during  this  period;  consequently,  the  plebiscite 
had  been  put  earlier  to  escape  this  danger.  By  shortening  the  period 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  produce  a  situation  in  which  the  vote 
would  be  taken  before  the  danger  of  propaganda  manifested  itself. 
If  the  Serbian  Delegation  preferred  it  perhaps  a  Commission  could  be 
set  up  to  govern  the  district  for  three  years  and  then  take  the  plebi¬ 
scite.  All  sorts  of  recommendations  had  been  made  and  the  last  one 
had  been  for  the  immediate  plebiscite  in  regard  to  the  Southern  area 
marked  A  on  the  map  and  for  a  later  plebiscite  in  the  area  marked  B, 
which  would  only  take  place  if  area  A  had  declared  for  the  Serbo- 
Croat-Slovene  State.  He  asked  M.  Vesnitch  to  consider  whether  he 
would  prefer  the  plebiscite  to  take  place  within  six  months  or  in  some 
longer  period  which  might  be  one,  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  in  the  meanwhile,  the  administration 
would  be  by  a  local  government  under  the  League  of  Nations. 

M.  Vesnitch  said  he  would  like  to  consult  his  Delegation  before 
giving  an  answer.  He  had  hoped  that  the  proposal  of  his  Delegation, 
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which  left  an  important  part  of  the  area  to  Austria,  was  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  would  not  be  considered  necessary  to  adopt  any  system 
of  plebiscite.  In  his  humble  opinion  it  was  hardly  realised  how  many 
of  these  matters  the  Powers  would  have  on  their  shoulders. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  it  was  not  their  fault.  It  was  due  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  scope  of  the  operation  of  settling  the  peace  of  the  world. 

President  Wilson  explained  how  important  it  was  not  to  adopt  one 
course  in  one  plan  and  another  course  in  another  plan.  These  diffi¬ 
culties  of  mixed  populations  arose  wherever  an  ancient  sovereignty 
had  been  extended  over  an  alien  people.  The  only  way  to  close  the 
mouths  of  the  critics  was  to  say  “Let  the  people  themselves  judge”. 

The  Council  agreed 
That 

(1)  The  group  of  experts  who  had  been  considering  the  Klagenfurt 
problem  should  formulate  a  detailed  plan  on  the  following  basis :  that 
the  population  of  the  Southern  part  of  area  marked  A  on  President 
Wilson’s  map  should  declare  by  plebiscite  whether  they  wished  to  be 
attached  to  Jugo-Slavia  or  to  Austria.  In  the  interval  between  the 
signature  of  peace  and  the  date  of  the  plebiscite,  the  region  to  be  admin¬ 
istered  by  a  local  government  under  the  League  of  Nations.  The  date 
of  the  plebiscite  to  be  fixed  after  hearing  the  views  of  the  Serbo-Croat- 
Slovene  Delegation. 

(2)  That  M.  Vesnitch  should  consult  his  Delegation  as  to  whether 
it  would  prefer  the  plebiscite  to  be  held  within  six  months  after  the 
signature  of  peace  or  after  some  longer  period. 

Mr.  Deeper,  who  was  in  attendance,  was  called  into  the  room  and 
personal  instructions  were  given  to  him  to  get  into  touch  with  the 
other  experts  on  the  subject. 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  4  June,  1919. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Wednesday,  June  4,  1919,  at  5  p.  m. 

Present 


United  States  of  America 
President  Wilson 
France 
M.  Clemenceau 


British  Empire 

Tlie  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 
Italy 

M.  Orlando 


iiv  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B.  \ 
iount  Aldrovandi.  J 


Sir 

Count 

M.  P.  J.  Mantoux. — Interpreter. 


Eastern 
Frontiers 
of  Germany 


1.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the  attached  resolution 

Reply  to  Herr  agreed  to,  regarding  the  steps  to  be  taken  for 

iinuao^s^Letter  preparing  a  reply  to  the  German  counter  proposals 
of  May  29th  >  (Appendix  II. 

2.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  44,  Minute  1,^  the  attached  draft  refer¬ 
ence  to  an  Expert  Committee,  submitted  by  Sir  Mau¬ 
rice  Hankey,  in  accordance  with  instructions,  was  ap¬ 
proved  (Appendix  II). 

3.  M.  Clemenceau  reported  that  the  Polish  Delegation  had  asked 
to  be  heard  on  the  question  of  the  Eastern  frontiers  of  Germany. 

(It  was  agreed  that  M.  Paderewski  should  be  in- 
To  Bc^HeaT?* *  vited  to  attend  the  Council  at  11.30  on  the  following 
morning.) 

(Sir ‘Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  send  him  an  invitation, 
and  to  enclose  for  his  confidential  information  a  copy  of  the  terms 
of  reference  to  the  Committee  (See  Appendix  II). 

4.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  44  Minute  9,^  Sir  Maurice  Hankey 
handed  to  M.  Clemenceau  a  draft  in  English  of  letters  in  reply 

to  the  letters  from  the  Roumanian  and  Serbian 
Delegations,  maintaining  the  reserves  they  had  made 
in  their  declarations  at  the  Plenary  Session  on 
May  31st. 

M.  Clemenceau  undertook  to  have  these  translated  into  French 
and  to  despatch  them. 


Anstrian  Treaty ; 
Letters  of  Protest 
From  Ronmania 
and  Serbia 


'Post,  p.  795. 
’  Ante,  p.  147. 

*  Ajite,  p.  160. 
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Military  Clauses 
in  the  Austrian 
Treaty:  Size  of 
the  Armies  of 
Eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  States 


5.  M.  Clemenceau  said  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  fix  the 
figure  for  the  States  of  Eastern  Europe  other  than  the  enemy  States. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  had  no  doubt  what  the 
size  of  their  forces  would  be  if  no  action  wei-e  taken. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  he  did  not  say  that  no  action 
should  be  taken. 

President  Wilson  said  that  he  fully  shared  the  fears 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  At  present  these  peoples  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  out  for  fighting  and  for  what  they  could  get.  His  sug¬ 
gestion  was  that  a  period  should  be  fixed  within  which  it  might  be 
anticipated  that  the  ferment  in  Eastern  Europe  would  subside,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  armies  should  be  reduced  to  the  figures  now  settled. 
For  example,  it  might  be  provided  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  that  after 
January  1st,  1921  the  various  States  should  agree  to  accept  such  and 
such  limitation  of  forces,  unless  in  the  judgment  of  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations  some  extension  was  desirable. 

M.  Clemenceau  thought  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  fix  the  num¬ 
ber  at  present.  He  thought  this  would  irritate  them  very  much. 
It  would  be  better  to  say  that  by  the  1st  January,  1921,  the  League  of 
Nations  would  fix  the  figure. 

President  Wilson  considered  that  they  would  resent  more  having 
to  agree  to  an  unstated  figure  than  to  one  which  was  laid  down  now. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that,  with  all  precautions  he  had  spoken  to 
the  representatives  of  some  of  these  States,  and  his  remarks  had  been 
very  unfavourably  received. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  suggested  that  the  representatives  of  these 
States  should  be  invited  to  meet  the  Council. 


President  Wilson  agreed,  and  suggested  that  the  larger  figures 
of  the  Military  Experts  might  then  be  proposed  to  them. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  suggested  that  at  this  meeting  President  Wilson 
should  make  to  them  the  suggestions  he  had  just  offered. 

President  Wilson  urged  that  only  one  representative  of  each  State 
should  be  invited. 


Mr.  Lloyd  George  suggested  that  they  should  be  accompanied  by 
their  Military  Experts. 

President  Wilson  deprecated  this,  as  the  principal  Powers  would 
then  have  to  bring  their  Experts  and  the  numbers  would  become  un¬ 
wieldy. 

M.  Clemenceau  pointed  out  the  difficulty  in  which  Greece  would 
be,  owing  to  the  situation  in  Turkey. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  hoped  that  whatever  else  might  be  im¬ 
posed  on  Turkey,  there  would  be  a  very  drastic  limitation  of  ar¬ 
maments. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  he  was  in  favour  of  accepting  the  figures  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Military  Kepresentatives,  before  seeing  the  represent- 
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atives  of  the  various  States.  They  would  then  be  told  that  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  desire  was  that  they  should  not  be  in  a  position  to  fight  either 
against  each  other  or  to  unite  against  Austria. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  suggested  that  the  danger  of  German  intrigue 
might  be  added. 

President  Wilson  pointed  out  these  States  formed  the  material 
which  Germany  had  worked  on  and  used  against  the  world.  The 
principal  Powers  were  entitled  to  see  that  there  was  no  risk  of  a 
repetition  of  this.  One  argument  which  the  principal  Powers  might 
find  embarrassing  was  if  they  were  asked  whether  they  intended  to 
impose  a  limitation  of  armaments  on  themselves.  The  reply  would 
be,  “Yes,  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  to  present  a  plan”. 
To  this  the  representatives  of  the  Small  States  would  reply  “Are 
you  bound  to  accept  it”  and  the  principal  Powers  would  have  to 
reply  “No”. 

^I.  Clemenceau  pointed  out  the  much  greater  responsibilities  of 
the  principal  Powers. 

President  Wilson  strongly  urged  that  in  the  first  instance  only 
one  Statesman  and  no  Military  Adviser  from  each  country  should 
attend  the  meeting.  Afterwards,  they  could  discuss  the  question 
with  their  own  Military  Advisers,  and  the  Military  Experts  of  the 
principal  Powers  could  discuss  the  question  with  the  Military  Experts 
of  the  Smaller  States.  He  suggested  that  the  figure  for  Austria 
might  be  settled  at  once  and  he  proposed  to  adopt  the  figure  of  40,000, 
proposed  by  the  Military  Representatives  at  Versailles. 

M.  Clemenceau  urged  that  this  was  a  large  figure  in  comparison 
with  Germany. 

President  Wilson  pointed  out  that  the  basis  of  the  calculation  had 
been  4  effectives  per  1,000  of  the  population,  a  slight  increase  being 
allowed  on  account  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  owing  to  the  large 
populations  of  the  capitals. 

M.  Clemenceiau  said  that  Germany  would  use  the  argument  to 
demand  an  increase  in  her  strength. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  suggested  a  figure  of  30,000. 

(This  was  accepted.) 

PuEsmENT  Wilson  suggested  that  the  Military  Experts  should  be 
instructed  to  draw  up  the  Military  Clauses  for  inclusion  in  the 
Austrian  Treaty  on  this  basis.  He  urged  that  there  was  no  neces¬ 
sity  in  the  case  of  Austria  for  the  large  amount  of  detail  that  was 
needed  in  the  case  of  the  German  Treaty. 

M.  Clemenceau  agreed. 

M.  Orlando  agreed. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  agreed,  but  urged  that  Austria  should  not  be 
allowed  to  manufacture  guns.  Conditions  must  be  provided  to  pre- 
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vent  Austria  from  becoming  a  supply  centre  to  German  Military 
activities. 

President  Wilson  agreed,  and  said  it  was  rather  in  such  matters 
as  the  number  of  divisions  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  etc.,  to  which  he 
referred. 

The  following  decisions  were  taken ; — 

1.  The  Military  Representatives  of  the  Supreme  War  Council  at 
Versailles  should  redraft  the  articles  of  the  Military  Terms  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Treaty  with  Austria  on  the  following  bases ; — 

(a)  The  strength  of  the  Austrian  effectives  to  be  fixed  at  30,000 
(corresponding  to  the  figure  of  100,000  laid  down  for  Germany)  ; 

(b)  The  articles  to  be  drawn  in  more  general  terms  than  in  the 
case  of  Germany  and  not  to  specify  details  such  as  organisation; 
precise  number  of  infantry  and  cavalry  divisions ;  the  exact  num¬ 
ber  of  educational  establishments,  etc.  etc.  as  laid  down  in  the 
Treaty  with  Germany : 

(c)  Austria  not  to  be  permitted  to  manufacture  guns,  and 
provisions  to  be  included  for  preventing  Austria  from  becoming 
a  manufacturing  centre  for  the  supply  of  war  material  to  Ger¬ 
many  or  other  States. 

2.  The  following  representatives  of  States  in  Eastern  Europe  to 
be  invited  to  meet  the  Council  on  the  following  afternoon  at  4  p.  m. : — 

M.  Paderewski  for  Poland 

Dr.  Benes  for  Czecho-Slovakia 

M.  Vesnitch  for  the  Serbo-Croat-Slovene  Kingdom 

M.  Bratiano  for  Roumania 

M.  Venizelos  for  Greece. 

The  above  statesmen  to  be  informed: — 

(a)  That  the  Council  had  decided  to  invite  them  to  accept  the 
following  military  establishments: — 


Austria .  30, 000 

Hungary . 

Bulgaria  .  20, 000 

Czecho-Slovakia .  50, 000 

Jugo-Slavia  (including  Serbia  and 

Montenegro) .  40,  000 

Roumania .  60, 000 

Poland .  80. 000 

Greece .  20, 000 


(6)  That  it  was  not  proposed  that  their  forces  should  be 
reduced  to  these  establishments  before  January  1st,  1921  (by 
which  time  it  was  hoped  that  the  ferment  in  Eastern  Europe 
would  have  subsided)  and  that  this  was  subject  to  the  right  of 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  postpone  the  date  of 
reduction  in  any  particular  case  if  it  considered  the  circum¬ 
stances  justified  such  postponement 
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(o)  That  the  reasons  for  these  proposals  were  to  limit  the  risk 
of  an  outbreak  of  war,  whether  between  these  States  themselves, 
or  by  means  of  combinations  of  these  States  against  other 
States,  and  to  obviate  the  risk  of  any  repetition  of  the  German 
intrigues  in  Eastern  Europe,  which,  in  the  past,  had  been  such  a 
fruitful  cause  of  war. 

(d)  That  the  representatives  would  then  be  asked  to  confer 
with  their  Military  Advisers,  who  might,  if  they  wished,  con¬ 
sult  the  Military  Advisers  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 


Austrian  Treaty : 
Political  Clauses 
ASecting 
Roumania 


Maltreatment  of 
British  Naral 
Officers  by  the 
Germans  at  Liban 


6.  The  Council  had  before  them  the  attached  note  from  the  Draft¬ 
ing  Committee  urging  that  a  new  section  similar  to  those  relating  to 

Czecho- Slovakia  and  the  Serbo-Croat- Slovene  State 
should  be  inserted  for  Roumania,  in  consequence  of 
the  cession  by  Austria  to  Roumania  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Bukovina  (Appendix  III). 

The  proposal  was  approved  and  initialled  in  manuscript  by  the 
Four  Heads  of  States  and  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to 
forward  it  to  the  Secretary-General  for  the  information  of  the  Draft¬ 
ing  Committee. 

7.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked  that  action  might  be  taken  in  the 
name  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  by  Marshal  Foch  to 

demand  an  apology  from  the  Germans  for  the  ar¬ 
rest  of  Naval  Officers  in  Libau  and  at  the  same  time 
he  suggested  that  a  demand  should  be  made  for  the 
removal  of  the  guns  emplaced  by  the  Germans  in  the 
harbour  of  Reval. 

He  read  the  attached  draft  telegram  which  it  was  proposed  that 
Marshal  Foch  should  send  to  the  Germans  (Appendix  IV). 

The  telegram  in  Appendix  IV  was  approved,  and  M.  Clemenceau 
undertook  to  instruct  Marshal  Foch  to  dispatch  it. 

8.  During  the  above  discussion  M.  Clemenceau  read  a  letter  from 
Marshal  Foch  advising  that  if  pressure  had  to  be  put  on  the  Ger- 

•  mans  to  desist  from  action  in  the  Baltic  provinces  to 

German  Action  the  former  Russian  Empire  the  best  way  would 

ProTbicei**'  be  by  refusing  to  repatriate  Germans  from  Salonika 

or  else  by  tightening  the  blockade.  He  suggested 
that  instructions  should  be  given  to  the  proper  organisations  to 
study  these  questions. 

President  Wilson  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Armistice 
provided  for  the  retirement  of  the  Germans  from  the  Baltic 
Provinces. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey  then  read  Article  12  of  the  Armistice  of 
November,  1918: — 

“.  .  .  and  all  the  German  troops  at  present  in  territories  which 
before  the  war  formed  part  of  Russia  must  likewise  return  to  within 
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the  frontiers  of  Germany  as  above  defined  as  soon  as  the  Allies  shall 
think  the  moment  suitable  having  regard  to  the  internal  situation  of 
these  territories”. 

President  Wilson  asked  whether  any  demand  had  been  made  to 
the  Germans  to  withdraw. 

M.  Clemenceau  undertook  to  make  enquiries  on  this  point. 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  4  June,  1919. 


Appendix  I  to  CF-46 

Reply  to  German  G ovmter-Proposah 

Resolution  Approved  by  the  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  on  June  4, 1919 

The  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  pro¬ 
pose  to  reply  to  the  German  Counter-proposals  by  means  of : — 

{a)  A  comparatively  short  summary  letter;  and 

{b)  A  longer  memorandum  dealing  in  detail  with  the  specific  mat¬ 
ters  under  consideration. 

They  request  the  various  commissions  concerned  to  submit  to  them 
by  Monday  morning  replies  which  they  recommend  for  incorporation 
in  the  above-mentioned  Memorandum.  These  replies  should  be  as 
clear  and  as  short  as  possible.  They  should  set  forward  clearly  what¬ 
ever  concessions  should  be  made  to  meet  the  German  proposals  and 
they  ought  to  be  concerned  rather  to  explain  and  justify  the  proposals 
in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  than  to  combat  the  arguments  in  the  German 
Reply. 

As  no  general  explanation  has  yet  been  made  of  the  principles  and 
reasons  underlying  the  Draft  Conditions  of  Peace,  it  is  important  that 
the  Memorandum  now  to  be  issued  should  make  these  as  clear  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  decision  of  the  Council  in  regard  to  modifications  in  the 
Draft  Treaty  of  Peace  on  large  questions  will  be  communicated  to  the 
Commissions  in  the  usual  way. 

Paris,  J une  4, 1919. 


Appendix  II  to  CF-46 

{Draft  Reference  to  an  Expert  Committee  Regarding  Eastern  Fron¬ 
tiers  of  Germcmyl 

It  is  agreed: — 

That  a  Committee  composed  as  follows : — 

Dr.  Lord  for  United  States  of  America 
Mr.  Headlam-Morley  for  Great  Britain 
General  Le  Rond  for  France 
Marquis  della  Torretta  for  Italy. 

shall  meet  to  work  out  the  basis  of  Articles  for  amending  the  por- 
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tions  of  the  di^ft  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany  concerning  the 
Eastern  frontiers  on  the  following  lines : — 

(1)  The  rectification  of  the  frontier  so  as  to  include  in  Germany 
the  Guhrau-Militsch  region  except  such  portion  as  is  necessary  to 
maintain  the  Lissa-Rawitsch  railway  in  Polish  territory. 

(2)  The  rectification  of  the  frontier  in  the  Schneidemuhl-Konitz 
region  so  as  to  leave  the  railway  within  the  boundaries  of  Germany. 

(3)  The  rectification  of  the  frontier  so  as  not  to  take  from  Germany 
any  part  of  Pomerania. 

(4)  Provision  for  acceptance  by  Germany  of  a  plebiscite  for  the 
portions  of  Upper  Silesia  transferred  to  Poland  by  tbe  Clauses  of 
the  draft  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany.  The  Committee  to  draw 
up  the  general  conditions  of  the  plebiscite. 

(5)  Provision  for  ensuring  to  the  inhabitants  of  Germany  the  right 
to  purchase  coal  from  the  coal-mines  of  Upper  Silesia  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  inhabitants  of  Poland  in  the  event  of  the  plebiscite  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  transfer  of  the  greater  part  of  Upper  Silesia  to  Poland. 

(6)  Modifications  in  the  application  to  Upper  Silesia  of  Parts  III 
and  IV  of  the  Economic  Clauses  so  far  as  relates  to  the  treatment  of 
the  property  of  German  nationals,  the  application  of  the  proceeds  of 
that  property  if  liquidated  by  the  Polish  Government,  and  the  in¬ 
demnification  of  the  owners  in  the  event  of  the  plebiscite  resulting  in 
the  transfer  of  the  greater  part  of  Upper  Silesia  to  Poland. 

The  Committee  to  be  authorised  to  confer  with  the  experts  of  other 
Commissions  as  required. 

4  June,  1919.  _ 


Appendix  III  to  CF-46 

Treaty  With  Austria^  Part  III. — Political  Clauses 

Austria  is  ceding  to  Roumania  the  greater  part  of  Bukovina.  The 
transfer  of  sovereignty  is  covered  by  Section  VI. 

The  protection  of  minorities  is  covered  by  Article  6  of  Section  IV. 

Financial  charges  are  covered  by  Article  254  of  the  Financial 
Clauses. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  said  on  the  subject  of  nationality 
and  the  right  to  opt  allowing  Austrians  to  retain  their  nationality. 

This  lacuna  should  disappear. 

A  section  (similar  to  those  relating  to  Czecho-Slovakia  and  the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene  State)  should  therefore  be  inserted.  It  would 
contain  the  whole  of  the  clauses  relating  to  Roumania.  A  draft  pre¬ 
pared  with  this  object  is  attached.*  q  ^ 

W.  W. 

D.  Ll.  G. 
V.  E.  O. 

‘Such  a  draft  does  not  accompany  the  minutes.  The  original  copy  as  ini¬ 
tialed  was  forwarded  by  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
Conference  for  transmission  to  the  Drafting  Committee  (Paris  Peace  Conf. 
180.03402/37). 
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Appendix  IV  to  CF-46 

{Draft  Telegram  Proposed  hy  Mr.  Lloyd  George  for  Marshal  Foch 

To  Send  to  the  Germans'] 

On  May  23rd  two  German  soldiers  at  Libau  arrested  a  British 
Midshipman  in  uniform  on  the  pretext  that  he  was  carrying  a 
gun;  he  was  released  but  no  apology  made. 

On  May  24th  five  British  Naval  Officers  in  uniform  were  arrested 
by  German  soldiers,  were  disarmed  and  their  pockets  searched. 
After  being  rudely  treated  by  soldiers  they  were  taken  before  Ger¬ 
man  officer.  German  officer  made  no  sort  of  enquiry  as  to  arrest  and 
the  officers  after  two  and  a  half  hours  detention  were  released  and 
escorted  back  to  shore. 

Pretext  of  arrest  was  that  they  crossed  ground  near  old  ammuni¬ 
tion  dump  guarded  by  sentry.  Latter,  however,  gave  them  express 
permission  to  go  there  and  our  officers  have  frequently  been  there 
before. 

They  disobeyed  no  injunction  and  they  carried  passes  signed  by 
Admiral  Cowan  which  have  been  specially  recognised  by  German 
authorities.  In  a  written  explanation  German  Governor  states  that 
soldiers  evidently  thought  that  they  were  dealing  with  persons  dis¬ 
guised  as  naval  officers. 

Admiral  Cowan  has  already  demanded  an  apology  for  these  in¬ 
cidents  from  German  Command  at  Libau. 

This  demand  for  an  apology,  which  has  been  refused  by  the  local 
German  command,  is  now  insisted  on  by  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Governments  to  the  German  Government. 

The  Allied  Governments  at  the  same  time  demand  the  removal 
of  the  guns  which  have  been  placed  by  the  Germans  to  command 
the  Naval  Harbour  at  Libau. 

The  attention  of  the  German  Government  is  again  drawn  to  the 
conditions  attached  to  General  von  der  Goltz’s  ®  continued  employ¬ 
ment  in  Marshal  Foch’s  telegram  of  May  28th,  No.  2726. 

Until  the  above  demands  are  complied  with,  no  German  ships  will 
be  allowed  to  enter  or  leave  Libau. 

“Gen.  Rudiger  von  der  Goltz,  commander  of  the  German  armies  in  the  Baltic 
Provinces. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Thursday,  June  5,  1919,  at  11  a.  m. 

Present 


United  States  of  Ambkica 
President  Wilson. 
Fbance 

M.  Clemenceau. 


British  Empire 

The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 
Italy 

M.  Orlando. 


Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B.l  „  ,  ,  . 

Count  Aldrovandi  eionea. 

Professor  P.  J.  Mantoux — Interpreter. 

1.  M.  Clemenceau  reported  that  information  had  been  received 
that  the  Magyars  had  attacked  the  Czechs,  and  that  a  very  serious 

.  situation  had  been  created.  He  proposed  to  follow 

Fifirhtuisr  Between  ^  ^ 

the  Czechs  and  the  precedent  of  the  fighting  between  the  Magyars  and 
Referred  to  '  the  Roumanians,  and  to  refer  the  question  to  the  Mili- 

Versailles  .  -n 

tary  representatives  at  Versailles. 

(It  was  agreed  that  the  Military  representatives  of  the  Supreme 
War  Council  at  Versailles  should  be  asked  to  advise  as  to  the  action 
to  be  taken  to  meet  the  situation  created  by  the  fighting  between  the 
Magyars  and  the  Czecho-Slovak  forces.) 

2.  M.  Orlando  suggested  that  the  question  of  the  fighting  in  Carin- 
thia  should  also  be  sent  to  Versailles. 

President  Wilson  said  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  M.  Or¬ 
lando,  suggesting  that  he  should  send  an  officer  to 
Carinthia  and  he  had  replied  that  he  would  do  so. 
Mr.  Lieoyd  George  said  that  in  reply  to  a  similar  letter  he  had  or¬ 
dered  a  British  General  in  that  locality  to  proceed  to  Carinthia. 

(It  was  agreed  that  the  question  should  not  be  referred  to  the  Mili¬ 
tary  representatives  at  Versailles). 

3.  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  reported  that  the  Head  of  the  British  Mili¬ 
tary  Section  was  pressing  for  the  appointment  of  the  Inter-Allied 

Military  Supervisory  Commission  which  would  be  set 
up  under  the  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Germany. 

The  question  was  postponed. 


Carinthia 


Inter-Allied 
Military  Super¬ 
visory  Commission 
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4.  (A  stenographic  report  of  M.  Paderewski^s  evidence  is  contained 
in  the  records  of  the  following  meeting,  but  the  follow- 
ing  decision  can  be  more  conveniently  recorded  here.) 

(In  consequence  of  the  representations  by  M.  Paderewski  it  was 
agreed  to  ask  for  a  report  from  the  Committee  set  up  on  the  previous 
day  (Dr.  Lord,  Mr.  Headlam-Morley,  General  Le  Rond,  and  Marquis 
della  Torretta)  as  to  whether  the  district  west  of  the  coast  [sic]  frontier 
line  in  the  region  of  Schildberg-Kempen-Kreutzburg  should  not  with 
advantage  be  included  in  Poland.) 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  5  June,  1919. 
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Stenographic  Report  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s 
House  in  the  Place  des  Etats-Unis,  on  Thursday,  June  5,  1919, 
at  11 ;  30  a.  m. 


Present 


United  States  of  Amebica 
President  Wilson 
France 

Mr.  Clemenceau 


The  British  Empibb 
Mr.  Lloyd  George 
Italy 

Mr.  Orlando 


Mr.  Paderewski, 
Pbemiee  of  Poland 

Secretaries 
Sir  Maurice  Hankey 
Count  Aidrovandi 

Interpreter:  M.  Mantoux 

Stenographer:  C.  L.  Swem 


President  Wieson:  We  are  trying  to  go  over  the  various  counter¬ 
proposals  and  objections  made  in  the  German  reply  to  the  treaty,  and 
we  learn  from  various  sources  that  one  of  the  parts  of  the  treaty 
which  troubles  German  opinion  most  is  the  Upper  Silesia  part  and 
in  general  the  Eastern  Border,  the  border  between  Germany  and 
Poland;  and  we  therefore  had  that  memorandum  made  by  Sir  Maurice 
Hankey  ^  sent  you  as  an  outline  of  what  ought  to  be  restudied,  and  we 
were  very  anxious  to  have  your  views  upon  the  matter  before  going 
any  further. 

The  main  point,  I  take  it,  is  not  so  much  the  slight  redrawing  of 
the  boundary  so  as  to  leave  as  many  Germans  outside  of  Poland  as 
possible,  but  the  question  of  Upper  Silesia.  My  own  judgment  is 
that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  admit  that  it  has  an  over¬ 
whelming  Polish  population,  the  very  great  mineral  riches  of  Silesia 
are  of  great  concern  to  them.  We  have  been  considering  a  plebiscite 
under  international  supervision  and  under  such  rules  as  an  interna¬ 
tional  commission  should  set  up,  to  get  the  German  troops  out  and 
any  German  officials  who  might  be  interfering  with  it,  and  it  was 
on  that  general  series  of  subjects  that  we  were  anxious  to  have  your 
views. 


’  See  appendix  II  to  CF— 16,  p.  186. 
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Mr.  Paderewski  :  I  beg  to  express  first  of  all  my  sincere  and  deep 
appreciation  of  your  thoughtful  and  gracious  action  in  having  me 
come  here  to  be  informed  about  your  intentions.  Of  course,  the 
destiny  of  my  country  is  entirely  in  your  mighty  hands  and  you 
could  have  very  well  disposed  of  it  without  notifying  me  about  these 
intentions.  I  beg  to  thank  you  most  warmly  and  most  sincerely 
indeed. 

As  to  the  plan  as  it  has  been  presented  to  me,  I  have  made  some 
remarks.  The  general  plan  has  been  made  in  a  very  wise  and  just 
manner.  There  are,  however,  a  few  exceptions.  In  some  districts 
the  plan  leaves  a  certain  majority  of  German  population  in  Polish 
hands,  but  in  some  others,  and  they  are  more  numerous  indeed,  it 
leaves  a  great  majority  of  Polish  population  in  the  German  hands. 
So,  if  any  correction  is  to  be  made,  justice  requires  that  the  Polish 
majority  should  go  to  Poland,  as  well  as  the  German  majority  shall 
go  to  Germany. 

The  President  asked  Mr.  Paderewski  to  begin  with  Silesia,  as  the 
ethnographic  map  which  they  were  awaiting  had  not  yet  arrived. 

Mr.  Paderewski  :  In  Silesia  there  are  two  districts  with  a  decidedly 
Polish  majority,  namely  Gross  Wartenberg  and  Namslau.  On  the 
other  side  there  is  a  district  wherein  the  majority  is  German,  and 
that  is  the  district  of  Loebschiitz.  The  upper  Silesian  territory  is 
divided  into  two  sections,  one  of  which,  the  eastern,  is  mining, 
industrial, — and  the  other,  the  western  pact,  is  agricultural.  The 
western  part  of  the  Silesian  territory  is  under  the  influence  of  the 
Catholic  clergy.  That  Catholic  clergy  has  been  brought  up  in  a 
very  strong  German  spirit  by  the  Archbishop  of  Breslau,  and  the 
influence  of  that  clergy  is  most  dangerous  for  us,  because  those 
people  rule  absolutely  our  people,  and  in  the  case  of  a  plebiscite, 
they  would,  even  in  spite  of  our  majorities,  amounting  in  many  dis¬ 
tricts  to  ninety  per  cent  and  more, — they  would  decidedly  follow 
the  orders  of  that  German  clergy.  From  that  point  of  view  a  pleb¬ 
iscite  is  absolutely  impossible.  In  the  eastern  district  the  people, 
of  course,  are  free  from  that  influence;  they  are  more  conscious  of 
their  nationality  and  of  their  political  aspirations,  and  they  would, 
of  course,  declare  themselves  for  Poland. 

Mr.  Clemen ceau:  In  what  district  is  it  that  the  Catholic  clergy 
is  so  strong? 

Mr.  Paderewski:  In  the  western  part  of  Silesia.  In  the  eastern 
part  the  labor  population, — the  workers,  the  miners, — with  them  it 
is  different.  We  are  not  afraid  of  that.  The  vote  would  be  de¬ 
cidedly  in  our  favor,  but  there  would  be  some  inconvenience  in  having 
that  district  alone  assigned  to  us,  because  :t  would  put  the  whole 
mining  industry,  the  whole  of  those  industrial  plants,  on  the  frontier. 
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Consequently,  they  would  be  quite  accessible  to  any  invasion,  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  destruction  of  any  gunshot.  It  is  positively  on  the 
border.  We  could  not  really, — if  we  were  asked, — agree  to  a  pleb¬ 
iscite. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George:  Where  is  the  majority  of  the  population?  Is 
it  in  the  west  or  the  east? 

Mr.  Paderewski:  Almost  equally  divided.  You  may  judge  from 
this  map.  (Illustrating.) 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  :  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  what  the  population 
would  be  in  the  industrial  and  mining  area,  and  what  it  is  in  the 
agricultural  area? 

Mr.  Paderewski:  In  the  mining  and  industrial  area,  there  would 
be  about  900,000  of  Poles  and  about  400,000  of  Germans. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George:  That  would  be  1,300,000.  What  is  the  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  agricultural  area? 

Mr.  Paderewski:  About  540,000.  I  could  not  tell  you  precisely 
these  figures,  but  the  population  is  twice  as  large  in  the  industrial 
area.  The  whole  population  of  Upper  Silesia  is  2,200,000,  of  which 
there  are  1,500,000  Poles,  and  about  700,000  Germans. 

Now,  as  to  the  economic  conditions  as  proposed  in  that  little  note, 
I  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty.  We  understand  perfectly  well. 
We  have  to  exchange  certain  commodities  of  life  and  to  oblige  each 
other  in  every  civilized  and  humane  way.  We  do  not  object  to  those 
concessions. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George:  If  you  have  finished  with  Silesia,  before  the 
map  comes,  you  might  say  something  about  Memel. 

Mr.  Paderewski  :  Memel  concerns  Lithuania,  and  it  is  very  dear  to 
us.  We  have  some  trouble  with  Lithuania  now,  as  we  have  had  with 
every  population  which  was  formerly  belonging  to  the  Polish  Republic, 
but  we  know  to  whom  we  owe  these  troubles, — to  the  Germans, — and 
we  naturally  understand  it.  Memel  is  on  the  Lithuanian  territory,  of 
cours^.  It  used  to  be  called  Klajpeda.  It  is  a  very  important  harbor, 
a  harbor  which  is  essential  for  Lithuanian  life,  and  practically  it 
would  be  the  only  real  and  strong  harbor  for  a  large  population  which 
is  living  principally  on  the  export  of  timber.  So  it  is  of  vital  neces¬ 
sity  for  that  country.  I  don’t  think  that  Germany  is  in  need  of  har¬ 
bors.  She  has  plenty  of  them.  We  don’t  know  yet  what  kind  of 
status  Eastern  Prussia  will  have,  whether  it  will  form  an  integral  part 
of  the  Prussian  Monarchy  or  a  part  of  the  German  Republic,  or  a 
republic  in  itself.  It  would  really  make  things  much  clearer  to  the 
whole  world  if  it  had  been  stated  in  the  preliminary  conditions  of 
peace. 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George  :  I  thought  that  we  had  made  it  quite  clear  that 
Eastern  Prussia  is  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  German  Republic. 

The  President  :  I  don’t  know  that  that  is  stated  in  the  treaty ,  but 
that  certainly  was  our  purpose. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  :  By  the  necessary  operation  of  the  treaty. 

The  President  :  In  other  words,  it  does  not  alter  its  status. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  :  Is  Memel  a  German  town  ? 

Mr.  Paderewski:  The  majority  of  these  towns  are  German,  but  the 
rural  district  is  mostly  Lithuanian.  There  is  another  city  on  the 
River  Niemen,  Tilsit,  which  is  also  a  Lithuanian  city,  though  with  the 
majority  of  the  population  of  German  origin, — of  German  language 
anyhow,  because  a  great  many  people  in  that  country  have  been  Ger¬ 
manized,  and  consequently  their  nationality  is  rather  superficial. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George:  Has  the  population  outside  been  Germanized 
at  all? 

Mr.  Paderewski:  Very  little. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  :  They  are  Lithuanians,  then  ? 

Mr.  Paderewski:  Yes.  The  Lithuanians  in  Eastern  Prussia  are 
very  conscious  of  their  nationality,  and  they  have  even  developed  in 
the  last  few  years  a  considerable  literature.  It  is  a  very  small  popula¬ 
tion, — about  2,200,000  in  the  whole. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George:  It  is  really  like  setting  up  Wales  as  a  separate 
republic — exactly  the  same  population, — 2,000,000. 

Mr.  Paderewski  :  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  I  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  changes  which  you  intend  to  introduce  into 
the  treaty  might  endanger  the  whole  situation,  not  of  my  country  alone, 
but  of  Eastern  Europe.  For  the  last  few  months  Poland  has  been  a 
stronghold  of  peace  and  order  in  the  East,.  We  have  had  no  sign  of 
revolution,  no  sign  of  Bolshevism,  and  if  there  is  fighting,  it  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  fighting  on  the  borders.  It  is  not  due  to  our  people.  It  is  due 
to  the  necessity  of  defending  ourselves.  We  have  not  attacked  anyone, 
and  I  am  ready  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  statement  by  facts  and  at  any 
moment. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  :  There  was  a  telegram  this  morning  which  I  read 
that  you  are  still  advancing  in  the  Ukrainian  part  of  Galicia. 

Mr.  Paderewski:  There  is  some  misunderstanding  concerning 
Ukrainia  and  Galicia.  There  are  two  Ukrainias  and  there  is  only 
one  Galicia.  The  people  in  Galicia  pretend  to  be  Ukrainians  on 
account  of  the  similarity  of  their  language  with  the  real  Ukrainian 
people.  These  people  are  not  Ukrainians.  They  are  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Germany.  There  is  an  accusation  of  the  Poles  persecuting 
the  Ruthenians  in  Galicia.  There  is  an  influence  there  of  Germany, 
there  is  an  influence  of  Austria,  and  altogether  the  people  are  not  in 
harmony  with  the  real  Ukrainia.  Galicia  represents  a  territory,  a 
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small  territory  comparatively  speaking,  with  the  population  of  3,300,- 
000  Ruthenians  and  4,700,000  Poles.  On  the  other  side,  there  is  the 
real  Ukrainia,  which  represents  eight  provinces,  each  of  them  being 
much  larger  than  Galicia  itself;  and  there  are  two  distinct  govern¬ 
ments.  There  is  the  former  government  of  Stanislau,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Ukrainia  directorate  formerly  of  Kiev  and  Odessa,  and 
at  last  of  Rovno,  wliich  is  under  the  leadership  of  Petliura. 

We  have  been  asked  to  stop  that  fighting,  or,  to  put  it  more  clearly 
and  precisely,  I  have  been  asked  by  General  Bliss  in  behalf  of  you, 
Mr.  President,  to  agree  to  an  armistice,  which  I  did  in  principle. 
The  Commission  was  appointed  and  some  deliberations  have  taken 
place.  Then  I  was  told  by  you,  Mr.  President,  that  I  should  avoid 
or  prevent  Haller’s  army  from  taking  any  part  in  the  fighting  in 
Ukrainia,  to  which  I  also  agreed  and  I  notified  the  Government  of 
Poland.  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the 
time  the  negotiations  were  going  on  for  an  armistice  here  in  Paris, 
the  bombardment  of  the  unfortified  city  of  Lemberg  was  still  in 
progress,  and  that  many  people  were  being  killed  by  these  so-called 
Ukrainian  Armies  in  Galicia.  Upon  my  arrival  in  Warsaw,  I  went 
immediately  to  the  chief  of  the  state  and  told  him  about  your  wishes. 
Haller’s  army  was  still  in  the  neighborhood  of  Galicia,  not  in  Galicia 
itself,  but  on  the  Volhynian  front,  and  the  offensive, — not  the  offen¬ 
sive,  but  rather  the  defensive  advance,  to  put  it  properly, — was  or¬ 
dered  by  General  Iwaszkiewicz.  When  I  was  talking  to  the  Chief 
of  the  State  we  received  the  telegram  of  General  Pawlenko,  the  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Ukrainian  forces,  notifying  us  that  the  Ukrainian 
army  would  stop  all  the  hostilities  in  view  of  the  negotiations  then 
taking  place  in  Paris,  and  that  they  hoped  on  our  side  we  should 
cease  also  every  hostility.  We  gave  orders  to  General  Iwaszkiewicz 
to  stop  every  preparation  for  that  advance  on  the  11th  of  May.  I 
must  not  forget  that  the  situation  of  the  country  was  really  very 
dangerous.  The  excitement  and  the  discontent  of  the  people  when 
they  learned  that  the  offensive  was  called  off,  and  every  movement 
against  the  Ukrainians  was  postponed,  reached  such  a  pitch  that  we 
were  really  on  the  verge  of  revolution.  I  called  together  all  the 
leaders  of  the  party  and  I  offered  them  my  resignation,  which  they, 
however,  did  not  accept.  Hundreds  of  meetings  took  place  in  the 
country  protesting  against  that  action  and  we  were  really  in  a  very 
dangerous  position.  Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  however  it  may 
be  called,  on  the  12th  of  May  the  Ukrainians,  in  spite  of  these  tele¬ 
grams  sent  to  us,  wanted  to  improve  their  position  anyhow  and  they 
attacked  us  on  two  places  which  were  quite  new  in  their  military 
action,  but  they  attacked  us  also  north  of  Lemberg.  However  deci¬ 
sive  were  our  efforts,  we  could  not  keep  back  those  boys  of  twenty 
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years  of  age.  They  went  on.  They  simply  marched  like  a  storm. 
They  made  thirty-five,  forty  kilometers  a  day  without  any  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  they  took  back  that  territory,  and  if  you  are  interested  in 
the  fact  that  there  should  be  no  bloodshed  in  the  country,  I  am  able 
to  tell  you  that  the  whole  offensive  in  Galicia  has  not  cost  us  a  hun¬ 
dred  people  in  killed  and  wounded.  There  were  no  battles.  In  many 
places,  the  population,  stimulated  by  the  news  of  Polish  troops  ad¬ 
vancing,  took  the  matter  in  hand  themselves.  The  Polish  popula¬ 
tion  is  very  numerous  there, — about  a  third  of  the  inhabitants  being 
Poles, — about  thirty-seven  percent. 

Mr.  Lloyo  George  ;  Does  Poland  claim  the  whole  of  Galicia  ? 

Mr.  Paderewski  ;  Historically,  yes. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  :  Do  they  claim  that  the  whole  of  Galicia  should 
be  annexed  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Paderewski:  We  have  given  autonomy  to  this  country.  We 
claim  the  whole  of  Galicia.  We  claim  it  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  define  ethnographically  this  country, 
because,  curiously  enough,  and  we  should  rather  be  proud  of  the  fact, 
in  the  center  of  Galicia  there  is  more  of  a  Ukrainian  population  than 
on  the  border.  The  fartherest  districts  of  Galicia  are  more  Polish 
than  the  immediate  surroundings  of  Lemberg.  There  isn’t  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Lemberg  which  contains  eighty  percent. 

The  President:  Pomerania  is  German,  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Paderewski:  It  has  been  Polish,  but  it  is  more  German  now. 
It  has  been  Germanized. 

The  President  :  If  Upper  Silesia  voted  as  a  unit,  do  you  think  the 
influence  of  these  portions  (illustrating  on  map)  would  outvote  that 
part? 

Mr.  Paderewski  :  I  am  afraid  it  would. 

I  suppose  that  as  the  system  of  voting  has  been  already  adopted  in 
Prussian  Mazuria  and  in  this  part  of  Eastern  Prussia,  it  should  also 
be  applied  to  the  Upper  Silesia,  by  communes. 

The  President:  Then  your  expectation  would  be  that  the  agricul¬ 
tural  communes  would  go  to  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Paderewski:  Yes. 

The  President  :  Then  your  frontier  would  probably  be  the  Oder  ? 

Mr.  Paderewski:  Yes. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  :  If  you  took  the  opinion  of  Silesia  as  a  whole,  it 
would  be  German  ? 

Mr.  Paderewski  :  Yes,  as  a  whole  it  would  be  German. 

If  there  is  any  essential  change  in  that  which  has  been  already 
granted  to  Poland,  I  should  immediately  resign,  because  I  could 
not  return  to  my  country  if  there  is  any  such  change  as  a  plebiscite 
here,  or  any  essential  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  territory 
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which  has  been  already  made  public  as  granted  to  my  country.  If 
there  are  such  changes,  I  couldn’t  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
politics,  because  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  rule  my  country. 
You  know  that  revolutions  begin  when  people  lose  faith  in  their 
leadership.  These  people  have  belief  in  me  now,  because  they  were 
told  by  me,  and  most  emphatically,  that  these  things  promised  to 
them  would  be  given  to  them.  Well  now,  if  something  is  taken 
away  from  them,  they  will  lose  all  faith  in  my  leadership.  They 
will  lose  faith  in  your  leadership  of  humanity;  and  there  will  be 
revolution  in  my  country. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George:  No  promises  were  made.  We  made  certain 
proposals  to  the  Germans.  Nobody  ever  suggested  that  those  were 
an  ultimatum,  and  that  the  Germans  must  accept  them,  every  line 
without  alteration.  We  are  actually  considering  now  certain  ques¬ 
tions  which  affect  my  country  and  France.  If  we  thought  that  this 
was  an  absolute  ultimatum,  there  would  be  no  use  discussing  it. 

Here  is  Poland  that  five  years  ago  was  torn  to  pieces,  under  the 
heel  of  three  great  powers,  with  no  human  prospect  of  recovering 
its  liberty;  certainly  without  the  slightest  chance  of  recovering  it  by 
its  own  exertions.  Why,  during  the  four  or  five  years  of  the  war 
the  Poles  were  actually  fighting  against  their  own  freedom  in  so  far 
as  they  were  fighting  at  all.  We  were  capturing  Poles  on  the  West¬ 
ern  front,  and  capturing  them  on  the  Italian  front.  That  was  the 
condition  of  things.  Now,  you  have  got  at  the  very  least,  even  if 
you  took  every  one  of  these  disputed  parts  away, — you  have  got 
twenty  millions  of  Poles  free,  you  have  got  an  absolutely  united 
Poland.  It  is  a  thing  which  no  Pole  could  have  conceived  as  pos¬ 
sible  five  years  ago;  and  in  addition  to  that,  they  are  claiming  even 
populations  which  are  not  their  own.  They  are  claiming  three 
millions  and  a  half  of  Galicians,  and  the  only  claim  put  forward 
is  that  in  a  readjustment  you  should  not  absorb  into  Poland  popula¬ 
tions  which  are  not  Polish  and  which  do  not  wish  to  become  Polish. 
That  is  the  only  point  that  is  put.  The  Poles  had  not  the  slightest 
hope  of  getting  freedom,  and  have  only  got  their  freedom  because 
there  are  a  million  and  a  half  of  Frenchmen  dead,  very  nearly  a 
million  British,  half  a  million  Italians,  and  I  forget  how  many 
Americans.  That  has  given  them  their  freedom,  and  they  say  they 
will  lose  faith  in  the  leadership  which  has  given  them  that,  at  the 
expense  of  millions  of  men  of  other  races  who  have  died  for  their 
freedom.  If  that  is  what  Poles  are  like,  then  I  must  say  it  is  a  very 
different  Poland  to  any  Poland  I  ever  heard  of.  She  has  won  her 
freedom,  not  by  her  own  exertions,  but  by  the  blood  of  others;  and 
not  only  has  she  no  gratitude,  but  she  says  she  loses  faith  in  the 
people  who  have  won  her  freedom. 
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Mr.  Paderewski  :  I  am  very  sorry  I  gave  you  that  impression.  Per¬ 
haps  I  did  not  express  myself  precisely  enough.  If  I  say  that  I  would 
not  be  able  to  lead  these  people  any  more  because  they  may  lose  faith 
in  my  leadership,  I  don't  mean  to  imply  that  they  are  losing  faith  in 
your  leadership. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George:  I  was  only  referring  to  what  you  said.  We  won 
freedom  for  nations  that  had  not  the  slightest  hope  of  it, — Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Poland,  and  others.  Nations  that  have  won  their  freedom 
at  the  expense  of  the  blood  of  Italians  and  Frenchmen  and  English¬ 
men  and  Americans.  And  we  have  the  greatest  trouble  in  the  world 
to  keep  them  from  annexing  other  nations  and  imposing  upon  other 
nations  the  very  tyranny  which  they  have  themselves  endured  for 
centuries.  You  know,  I  belong  to  a  small  nation,  and  therefore  I 
have  great  sympathy  with  all  oppressed  nationalities,  and  it  fills  me 
with  despair  the  way  in  which  I  have  seen  small  nations,  before  they 
have  hardly  leaped  into  the  light  of  freedom,  beginning  to  oppress 
other  races  than  their  own.  They  are  more  imperialists,  believe  me, 
than  either  England  and  France,  than  certainly  the  United  States. 
It  fills  me  with  despair  as  a  man  who  has  fought  all  his  life  for  little 
nations. 

Mr.  Paderewski  :  I  beg  to  protest  emphatically  against  the  accusa¬ 
tion  that  we  are  imperialists.  I  am  a  representative  of  a  nation  which 
has  fought  for  liberty  for  others ;  where  other  nations  were  oppressed, 
Poland  was  always  there  to  fight  for  liberty, — wherever  liberty  was 
fought  for.  As  a  proof,  I  may  perhaps  read  to  you  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Diet,  which  absolutely  denies  the  accusation  of  im¬ 
perialism.  We  are  not  imperialists  and  we  do  not  want  to  annex  any 
country  or  any  people.  We  have  never  imposed  upon  any  nation  or 
foreign  language.  We  never  persecuted  any  religion.  We  never  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  people  different  customs,  and  the  proof  of  it  is  this, 
that  after  six  hundred  years  of  common  life  with  primitive  people, 
like  the  Lithuanians,  like  the  Ruthenians,  even  like  the  Ukrainians, 
these  people  are  still  existing  and  even  with  our  assistance,  with  our 
practical  help, — are  regaining  their  individual  character.  These  ac¬ 
cusations  are  entirely  based  upon  rumors  which  are  spread  by  our 
enemies, — in  the  newspapers — 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  :  Newspapers  attack  me  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Paderewski  :  If  we  are  fighting  in  Galicia,  it  is  because  we  must 
defend  ourselves.  Yesterday,  I  received  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
noblest  men  in  my  country,  though  he  is  a  Catholic  archbishop.  There 
are  some  Catholic  people  who  are  very  honest  and  very  good.  I  ask 
your  permission  to  read  it. 

(Mr.  Paderewski  reads  the  telegram,  which  requests  him  to  protest 
to  the  Peace  Conference  against  the  outrages  committed  by  the 
Ukrainian  armies,  the  killing  of  defenseless  priests,  etc.) 
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Mr.  Paderewski:  You  wanted  us  to  make  an  armistice  with  the 
Ukrainians  in  Galicia,  and  we  thought  that  your  information  was 
not  correct,  that  you  had  been  misled  by  some  reports;  that  the 
Ukrainians  of  Galicia  were  not  the  people  to  address  for  an  armistice. 
Instead  of  addressing  ourselves  to  a  fraction  of  a  nation,  which  repre¬ 
sents  only  3,300,000,  we  thought  it  would  be  better  and  more  proper 
to  talk  to  the  people  who  represent  27,000,000.  I  think  that  we  were 
right  and  this  is  the  proof  of  it.  This  is  a  document  which  shows 
that  we  are  not  such  imperialistic  people.  It  reads  as  follows:^ 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  :  I  ought  to  say  that  you  and  I  have  been  very 
good  friends,  Mr.  Paderewski.  I  don’t  want  to  have  any  dispute  with 
you.  What  I  mean  by  imperialism  is  the  annexation  of  peoples  of  a 
different  race  against  their  will,  or  even  a  people  of  the  same  race 
against  their  will.  I  consider  the  annexation  of  Alsace,  though  the 
race  was  German,  as  culpable  as  the  annexation  of  Lorraine,  where 
the  people  were  French.  It  is  the  annexation  of  people  against  their 
will,  whether  it  is  by  a  big  race  or  a  small  race. 

Mr.  Paderewski:  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  you  admit  that  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  a  nation  should  be  believed,  if  they  speak  as  representa¬ 
tives,  as  of  a  constituent  assembly  of  a  country. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George:  If  they  represent  that  particular  population, 
certainly. 

Mr.  Paderewski  :  The  resolutions  which  have  been  unanimously 
adopted  by  our  constituent  assembly  ought  to  be  a  proof  of  what  our 
intentions  are  and  what  our  character  is,  don’t  you  think  so  1 

Mr.  Lloyd  George:  You  mean  that  the  intentions  of  the  Poles  are 
not  imperialistic.  I  am  just  hoping  that  they  will  not  be,  and  that 
they  do  not  mean  to  annex  foreign  populations.  That  is  all  I  want. 

Mr.  Paderewski:  They  don’t;  but  you  must  find  it  natural  that 
we  try  to  protect  people  of  our  own  speech  and  our  own  blood  if  they 
are  attacked,  if  they  are  murdered,  if  they  are  slaughtered,  in 
Ukrainia  and  by  these  people  under  the  Bolshevist  regime. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  :  They  are  making  the  same  accusations  against 
your  troops.  I  only  saw  a  Ukrainian  once.  The  only  Ukrainian 
I  have  ever  seen  in  the  flesh  was  upstairs.  I  haven’t  seen  another. 
It  is  the  last  Ukrainian  I  have  seen,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  want 
to  see  any  more.  That  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Paderewski:  On  the  day  I  left  Warsaw  a  boy  came  to  see  me, 
a  boy  about  thirteen  to  fourteen  years  old,  with  four  fingers  missing 
on  this  hand.  He  was  in  uniform,  shot  twice  through  the  leg,  once 
through  the  lungs,  and  with  a  deep  wound  in  his  skull.  He  was  one 
of  the  defenders  of  Lemberg.  Do  you  think  that  children  of  thirteen 
are  fighting  for  annexation,  for  imperialists?  I  saw  girls  in  the 


’  The  text  of  the  document  does  not  appear  in  the  minutes. 
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same  position,  also  wounded  through  the  chest,  through  the  lungs, 
through  the  legs,  also  with  fingers  missing;  they  were  all  defending 
Lemberg.  Do  they  fight  for  territory,  or  for  oil,  or  for  annexation, 
or  for  imperialism? 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  :  Lemberg,  I  understand,  is  a  Polish  city.  They 
were  undoubtedly  fighting  for  a  Polish  city. 

Mr.  Paderewski  :  There  is  one  district  near  Lemberg  which  has  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  Ukrainians,  but  on  the  other  side  there 
are  five  big  districts,  at  the  extreme  point  of  Galicia,  which  are  over¬ 
whelmingly  Polish.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  consider  it  is  so  very 
difficult  to  decide  that  question. 

I  would  like  to  read  you  the  resolutions  which  will  give  you  an 
idea  about  the  character  of  my  country : 

“The  Polish  Republic  aspires  to  be  a  factor  of  international  peace, 
founded  on  the  right  of  all  nations  to  independence  and  self-deter¬ 
mination. 

“Poland  supports  the  idea  of  a  League  of  free  and  equal  nations, 
with  the  view  of  avoiding  wars  and  of  realizing  lasting  peace  be¬ 
tween  nations. 

“The  Polish  Republic  tends  to  the  union  of  all  Polish  territories, 
and  guarantees  to  all  national  minorities  equal  rights  as  well  as  na¬ 
tional  and  cultural  autonomy,  on  territories  with  mixed  population. 
The  Diet  states  that  the  principles  expressed  and  supported  with 

treat  moral  courage  by  Mr.  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
ave  found  a  loud  echo  and  appreciation  in  this  country. 

“In  accordance  with  these  principles,  the  Republic  aims  at  creat¬ 
ing  a  peace  with  all  states  and  nations,  which  will  safeguard  all  im¬ 
portant  national  and  economical  interests  of  the  Polish  nation. 

“It  is  the  tendency  of  the  Polish  Republic  to  liberate  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  former  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania  from  foreign  op¬ 
pression,  and  to  render  possible  to  the  nations  inhabiting  these  terri¬ 
tories  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-determination  concerning  their 
future,  as  well  as  their  relation  to  the  Polish  State.  The  Republic 
tends  to  a  junction  with  the  nationalities  of  the  former  Grand 
Duchy  of  Lithuania  on  the  basis  of  mutual  political,  economical  and 
cultural  interests.  The  legal  and  political  basis  of  this  junction 
shall  correspond  to  the  right  of  all  nations  to  determine  their  own 
future.  The  principle  of  self-determination  must,  accordingly,  also 
be  applied  to  that  part  of  Lithuania  and  White-Ruthenia  in  their 
historical  limits,  in  which  the  Polish  population  forms  a  majority 
and  which  aspires  to  a  union  with  Poland. 

“The  Diet  declares  that  the  Polish  Republic  does  not  intend  to 
incorporate  to  the  Polish  State  the  territories  of  the  former  Grand 
Duchy  of  Lithuania  solely  on  the  basis  of  a  decision  of  the  Polish 
Constitutional  Assembly. 

“The  Diet  recognizes  the  application  of  the  principle  of  self-deter¬ 
mination  to  the  nations  of  the  former  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania 
as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Commission  for  Foreign  Affairs,  voted 
by  the  Diet  on  April  4th,  1919,  as  well  as  stated  in  the  proclamation 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief  issued  in  Vilna  on  April  22,  1919,  with- 
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out  precising,  for  the  time  being,  the  way  in  which  this  principle 
shall  be  applied.” 

Mr.  Clemen ceau:  About  the  plebiscite:  Let  us  suppose  that  we 
wouldn’t  ask  for  a  plebiscite  immediately  and  that  in  the  meantime  the 
country  would  be  occupied  by  troops  of  the  Entente, — suppose  Ameri¬ 
cans,  we  should  say, — don’t  you  think  that  then  in  that  country  there 
would  be  a  great  chance  to  have  a  fair  vote  ? 

Mr.  Paderewski  :  There  will  be  a  fair  vote  in  that  industrial  part  of 
Upper  Silesia,  but  there  will  be  no  fairness  in  the  western  part,  be¬ 
cause  the  officials  and  the  land  owners,  and  the  clergy  especially,  would 
take  the  matter  in  hand.  And,  besides,  there  is  a  tremendous  element 
of  provocation  in  that  country  already.  They  are  trying  to  create  a 
revolutionary  movement  in  order  to  have  an  excuse  for  suppressing  it. 
The  Germans  are  shooting  every  day  some  guns. 

Mr.  Llotd  George  :  That  is  an  excuse  for  clearing  them  out. 

Mr.  Paderewski  :  On  the  tenth  of  May  there  was  a  sitting  in  Berlin, 
at  which  were  present  the  representatives  of  Saxony,  of  Bavaria,  of 
Gutenberg  \Wurtterriberg?'\^  of  Baden,  and  all  the  ministers,  of 
course, — Mr.  Scheidemann, — and  a  Colonel  Hiser  was  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  General  Staff;  and  Mr.  Scheidemann  said  that  their  eco¬ 
nomical  position  was  absolutely  desperate,  but  their  political  situation 
had  greatly  improved  on  account  of  their  secret  treaty  concluded  with 
Trotsky.  He  said  that  Trotsky  promised  him  all  the  assistance  needed 
provided  he  would  send  immediately  three  thousand  instructors, — of¬ 
ficers  and  sergeants, — to  Russia,  which  he  did;  whereupon  Colonel 
Hiser  confirmed  that  report,  adding  that  the  spirit  of  the  troops  at  this 
very  moment  was  just  as  good  as  in  1914  and  that  they  expected  to  re¬ 
ceive  through  their  mobilization  at  least  one  million  good  troops.  As 
to  the  others,  they  gave  up  the  hope  of  making  anything  out  of  them, 
because  they  are  too  demoralized,  but  one  million  more  men  can  be 
got  at  any  moment.  As  to  the  munitions,  they  have  been  manufactur¬ 
ing  them  here  (chiefly  in  these  districts)  in  Upper  Silesia,  and  the 
Chief  factor  is,  of  course,  poisonous  gases.  We  have  had  already,  a 
few  days  ago,  some  experience  with  it,  because  they  sent  a  few  shots  of 
poisonous  gas  into  the  villages  and  killed  a  great  many  people.  The 
day  before  yesterday  there  was  an  attack  made  here  (illustrating)  on 
a  village.  Several  peasants  were  killed  and  several  houses  destroyed. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  yet  real  war,  but  there  are  symptoms,  and  at  any 
moment  war  may  be  a  reality.  And  we  have  no  munitions.  We  have 
no  equipment. 

(End  of  meeting.) 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Thursday,  June  5,  1919,  at  4  p.  m. 

Present 


United  Sta,tes  op 
America 

President  Wilson. 
Italy 

H.  E.  M.  Orlando. 
Poland 

M.  Paderewski. 


British  Empire 

The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd 
George,  M.  P. 

Czecho-Slovakia 

Dr.  Benes. 

Roumania 

M.  Bratiano. 

M.  Misu. 


Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B.l  „  ^  . 

Count  Aldrovandi.  j  Secretaries. 

Prof.  P.  J.  Mantoux. — Interpreter. 


France 

M.  Clenaenceau. 

Greece 
M.  Venizelos. 

Serbia 
M.  Vesnitch. 


1.  President  Wilson  said  that,  when  the  Council  had  come  to  the 
problem  of  fixing  the  military  establishments  for  Austria,  it  had 
realised  the  difficulty  of  discussing  the  question  with 
Armiments  Austriaiis  unlcss,  at  the  same  time,  the  military 

establishments  to  be  maintained  by  the  group  of 
States  surrounding  Austria  were  considered.  Greece,  obviously, 
was  included  in  the  group,  and  it  had  now  become  apparent 
that  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  solve  the  question.  The  first  step 
was  to  invite  the  Council  of  Military  Advisers  of  the  Supreme  War 
Council  to  make  suggestions.  They  had  taken  for  their  basis  such 
matters  as  population,  frontiers  and  the  distribution  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  :  they  had  further  adopted  the  principle  that  States  containing 
one  or  more  very  great  cities  should  be  allowed  larger  forces  than 
States  where  the  population  was  less  concentrated,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  against  disorder.  The  first  figures  proposed  by  the  Military 
Representatives  contemplated  40,000  for  Austria.  This  seemed  to 
the  Council  disproportionately  large  for  a  nation  of  8,000,000  or 
9,000,000,  when  Germany,  with  a  population  of  60,000,000,  was  only 
to  have  a  force  of  100,000  men.  The  Military  Representatives  had 
also  made  proposals  as  regards  the  forces  of  Hungary  and  Bulgaria, 
who  could  not  be  represented,  of  course,  today,  and  the  remainder  of 
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the  Group.  He  and  his  colleagues  had  seen  at  once  that  no  attempt 
could  be  made  to  solve  the  difficulty  without  first  consulting  and  get¬ 
ting  the  views  of  the  representatives  of  the  States  concerned.  They 
had  it  in  mind  that  it  was  one  thing  to  fix  the  details  of  a  permanent 
peace  settlement  and  another  thing  to  carry  it  out.  They  thought, 
however,  that  it  might  be  possible  to  reach  a  definite  limitation  of 
armaments  on  a  definite  date,  for  example,  January  1st,  1921,  unless 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  should  think  the  grounds  suffi¬ 
cient  to  postpone  it.  This  was  only  one  of  several  suggestions.  The 
figures  of  the  Military  Representatives  had  been  based  on  a  calcula¬ 
tion  of  4  effectives  per  1,000  of  the  population,  although,  in  Austria 
and  Hungary  which  contained  immense  cities  like  Vienna  and  Buda- 
Pesth,  a  slightly  larger  proportion  had  been  allowed. 

M.  Vesnitch  said  that  the  progranune  was,  for  his  country,  of  the 
highest  importance.  For  the  Serbo-Croat-Slovene  State,  he  must 
confess  the  proposals  came  quite  as  a  surprise.  His  Delegation  felt 
bound  to  put  the  question  of  how  matters  of  such  importance  for 
Allied  States  who  had  fought  side  by  side  with  the  larger  Powers 
could  be  decided  as  part  of  the  settlement  with  the  enemy.  This  gave 
him  serious  preoccupation.  A  second  and  equally  important  point  was 
the  tendency  to  diminish  and  even  to  annihilate  the  sovereignty  of  the 
smaller  States.  In  entering  the  war,  one  of  the  things  for  which  his 
country  had  fought  was  to  obtain  for  the  small  States  the  same  free¬ 
dom,  the  same  right  of  organization  and  the  same  juridical  equality 
as  had  been  recognised  as  just  ever  since  international  law  had  existed. 
His  Delegation  was  seriously  afraid — and  he  was  speaking  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  people — that,  if,  at  this  moment  before  the  League 
of  Nations  had  taken  its  standing,  the  Serbo-Croat-Slovene  State  was 
obliged  to  accept  such  an  acknowledgment  as  was  now  proposed,  it 
would  surely  be  condemned  by  the  people.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
obtain  powers  of  ratification  for  the  Treaty.  He  found  himself  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  difficulty  which  might  perhaps  be  avoided  if  it  were 
not  connected  with  the  limitation  of  armaments  of  Austria,  Hungary 
and  Bulgaria.  Up  to  now,  the  limitation  of  armaments  had  been  laid 
down  for  Germany  and  for  no  other  country,  great  or  small.  If  the 
proposals  envisaged  in  President  Wilson’s  remarks  were  brought  for¬ 
ward  now,  the  Allied  States  of  central  Europe  would  find  themselves 
in  a  less  good  position  than  even  Neutrals  who  had  remained  out  of  the 
war.  Consequently,  without  insisting  further  on  the  subject,  he,  in  the 
name  of  the  Serbo-Croat-Slovene  Kingdom,  must  make  all  reserves 
even  on  the  principle.  Should  the  Great  Powers,  however,  be  decided, 
(and  he  hoped  they  were  not),  to  press  this  matter,  then  he  must 
reserve  the  right  of  discussing  the  proportion  of  the  military  forces 
of  his  own  country.  His  Government  regarded  it  as  the  gravest  neces¬ 
sity  to  protect  the  external  as  well  as  the  internal  peace  of  the  State. 
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M.  Venizelos  said  that  the  limitation  of  armaments  was  one  of  the 
great  common  hopes  which  animated  all,  and  he  hoped  that  it  would 
become  a  reality.  He  would  be  very  disappointed  if,  after  all  the 
sacrifices  which  had  been  made,  the  same  Armies  were  maintained  as 
before  the  war.  He  must  acknowledge  however,  that  M.  Vesnitch’s 
remarks  had  made  a  considerable  impression  upon  him.  If  it  was 
contemplated  now  to  have  the  forces  of  the  States  with  special  inter¬ 
ests  fixed  to  a  certain  standard  after  some  particular  date,  for  example, 
January  1st  1921,  it  would  seem  better  to  await  the  functioning  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  So  far  as  Greece  was  concerned,  he  would  declare 
now  that  she  would  pay  the  most  earnest  attention  to  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.  In  this  order  of  ideas, 
he  supported  the  general  views  of  M.  Vesnitch  and  suggested  that 
the  question  should  be  remitted  to  the  Council  of  the  League  of  N  ations. 

M.  Bratiano  began  by  thanking  the  Council  for  examining  the 
question  in  this  manner,  so  that  he  was  able  to  state  the  views  and 
interests  of  his  own  country  in  the  most  frank  but  in  the  most 
amicable  fashion.  He  desired  to  affirm  the  sympathy  he  felt  for  the 
manner  in  which  M.  Vesnitch  and  M.  Venizelos  had  presented  the 
case.  As  a  question  of  principle,  it  was  agreed  that  there  should 
be  a  limitation  of  armaments,  and,  in  bringing  this  about,  the  League 
of  Nations  would  have  a  great  role  to  play.  Allusion  had  been 
made  to  the  limitation  of  armaments  of  States  with  special  interests. 
This  was  a  term  that  had  been  found  useful  in  the  present  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  certainly  these  States  might  be  said  to  have  a  more  limited 
influence  than  the  great  States.  Nevertheless,  their  influence  was 
more  extended  and  more  complicated  than  would  appear  from 
merely  looking  at  the  map.  He  was  only  speaking  for  Roumania’s 
interests,  but  the  limitation  of  armaments  in  Roumania  could  not  be 
considered  only  in  relation  to  the  armaments  of  Austria,  who  had 
not  even  a  common  boundary  with  her  territory.  Had  the  Military 
Representatives  at  Versailles  considered  the  special  situation  of  each 
country?  It  was  not  merely  a  matter  of  the  number  of  towns  in 
a  country.  Other  considerations  must  not  be  forgotten — the  neigh¬ 
bours  and  the  nature  of  the  frontiers.  If  frontiers  were  open,  the 
defensive  forces  must  be  larger.  The  frontiers  of  Roumania,  how¬ 
ever,  were  still  unsettled,  so  that  the  military  establishments  could 
not  yet  be  fixed.  On  the  other  hand,  Roumania  was  actually  in  a 
state  of  war  formally  declared  on  her  by  the  Bolshevists  both  of 
Russia  and  Hungary.  It  was  a  good  thing  to  disarm  the  police,  but 
the  thieves  must  be  disarmed  first.  Who  would  charge  himself 
with  this  duty?  On  the  Eastern  frontier,  Roumania  did  not  know 
whether  she  would  have  as  neighbour  the  Ukraine  or  a  great  United 
Russia.  How  then  could  the  question  be  solved  at  the  present  time? 
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It  could  not  be  decided  in  relation  to  Austrian  armaments,  since 
Austria  was  not  a  neighbour,  but  must  be  settled  in  connection  with 
Russian  armaments.  The  effectives  could  not  be  considered  until  an 
answer  could  be  given  as  to  what  would  be  the  status  of  Russia,  the 
strength  of  her  forces  and  her  relation  to  the  League  of  Nations.  That 
was  why,  though  sympathetic  to  the  principle  of  the  limitation  of 
armaments,  he  thought  the  question  could  not  be  settled  now.  Conse¬ 
quently,  he  rallied  to  the  views  of  M.  Vesnitch  and  M.  Venizelos. 

Dr.  Benes  thanked  the  Council  for  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
his  views.  He  wished  to  explain  the  special  position  of  his  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  regard  to  this  question.  There  were  several  points  on 
which  Czecho-Slovakia  had  a  peculiar  point  of  view.  His  Govern¬ 
ment  had  already  taken  decisions  which  corresponded  to  the  idea 
of  the  limitation  of  armaments.  Their  general  intention  and  policy 
was  to  work  out  a  constitutional  system  similar  to  that  in  operation 
in  Switzerland.  This  applied  also  to  military  matters.  Their  geo¬ 
graphical  situation  was  similar  to  that  of  Switzerland  and  the  sys¬ 
tem  was  suitable,  specially  when  the  fact  of  their  considerable 
German  population  was  taken  into  account,  and  the  people  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  would  be  satisfied  with  it.  Hence,  the  policy  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment  fundamentally  corresponded  to  the  principle  of  the  limitation 
of  armaments.  He  then  explained  why  he  inclined  to  the  same 
view  as  the  Heads  of  Central  European  States  who  had  already 
spoken.  First,  there  was  the  general  situation  of  Central  Europe, 
which  compelled  all  the  countries  situated  therein  to  take  special 
measures.  Austria  was  gone,  but,  in  deciding  on  the  limitation  of 
armaments,  it  was  impossible  to  overlook  Russia,  and  the  Neutral 
States,  or,  for  that  matter,  the  Western  Powers.  In  Bohemia,  the 
question  would  be  asked  “What  was  to  be  the  future  of  Germany 
and  Russia”?  The  question  was  unanswerable.  In  these  conditions, 
it  was  difficult  to  take  measures  which  would  aggravate  and  alarm 
public  opinion. 

Measures  must  not  be  taken  which  the  inhabitants  of  Bohemia 
would  consider  to  place  them  in  a  less  favourable  position  than  Hol¬ 
land  and  Switzerland.  It  would  increase  the  anxiety  of  the  people. 
Hence  he  believed  it  dangerous  to  consider  the  question  from  the 
local  point  of  view,  that  is  to  say,  the  point  of  view  of  Central  Europe. 
Limitation  of  armaments  must  be  considered  as  a  world  question. 
A  situation  might  arise  which  might  be  more  difficult  and  uncertain 
for  all  the  Nations  even  than  the  present.  A  second  point  was  that 
if  it  were  laid  down  that  Czecho-Slovakia  were  to  have  an  Army  of 
such  and  such  a  size  the  Government  would  be  placed  in  a  difficult 
situation  because  in  the  Czecho-Slovakia  State  while  there  was  a 
strong  tendency  towards  disarmament,  at  the  same  time  the  people 
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were  in  complete  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  of  Germany  and  Russia, 
and  they  were  actually  being  attacked  by  the  Magyars.  Hence,  to 
commence  now  would  bring  dangerous  consequences  with  it. 

To  sum  up  he  considered  that  to  put  the  limitation  of  armaments  in 
force  at  present  would  be  very  dangerous,  and  that  the  question  should 
be  discussed  on  a  general  basis  as  a  world  question  by  the  League  of 
Nations.  He  would  deprecate  any  immediate  decision. 

M.  Paderewski  said  that  contrary  to  opinions  that  had  been  ex¬ 
pressed  in  some  quarters,  Poland  had  no  idea  of  defying  the  authority 
of  the  Council  of  the  principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  In 
this  and  in  all  other  matters  Poland  relied  on  their  wisdom  and  equity, 
and  awaited  their  final  decision  with  perfect  confidence.  Technically, 
the  Polish  Army  was  no  longer  under  the  control  of  the  Polish  Gov¬ 
ernment.  It  had  been  placed  under  Marshal  Foch  who  ought  to  be 
consulted  on  the  question.  As  representing  the  Government  of  the 
Polish  State,  he  could  declare  that  his  Government  would  support 
most  cordially  every  measure  for  the  limitation  of  armaments.  They 
considered  as  a  benefit  for  the  country  and  people  everything  which 
tended  to  relieve  them  from  the  burden  which  they  had  so  long  borne. 
While  associating  himself  with  the  distinguished  speakers  who  had 
preceded  him,  he  would  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  peculiar  position 
of  Poland.  The  situation  was  even  more  critical  than  that  of  Rou- 
mania  which  M.  Bratiano  had  described.  Poland  was  menaced 
greatly  by  Germany,  not  only  on  the  west  and  on  the  north-west,  but 
in  the  country  itself.  From  300,000  to  350,000  German  soldiers  were 
concentrated  round  Poland  in  Upper  Silesia,  Posnania,  East  Prussia 
and  Lithuania.  The  monster  had  been  wounded  but  not  killed,  and 
was  still  very  much  alive.  There  was  no  actual  war,  but  skirmishes 
took  place  every  day,  and  these,  together  with  reports  of  bombard¬ 
ments,  slaughter  of  peasants,  gassing  of  villagers,  and  persons  being 
killed  contributed  to  a  continual  excitement.  On  the  other  side 
Poland  was  not  menaced  but  forced  by  circumstances  to  be  at  war 
with  Bolshevik  Russia  and  Ukrainia.  On  the  western  side  of  Ger¬ 
many  the  German  forces  were  not  yet  entirely  controlled  by  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers,  and  on  the  eastern  frontiers  of  Poland  the 
Peace  Conference  exercised  no  authority  whatsoever.  Hence,  he  was 
obliged  to  ask  that  the  principal  Powers  in  case  of  disarmament 
would  undertake  to  protect  Poland  against  Russia  and  Germany. 

President  Wilson  said  he  had  been  much  impressed  by  the  spirit 
of  the  views  expressed  and  by  their  definiteness.  There  had  been 
brought  to  the  surface  not  merely  local,  but  general  difficulties.  It 
was  these  considerations  which  had  induced  him  and  his  colleagues  to 
make  the  suggestion  that  the  day  of  the  limitation  of  armaments 
should  be  postponed  for  the  present,  and  that  the  possibility  of  fur¬ 
ther  postponement  should  be  provided  for.  All  recognised  the  dan- 
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ger  of  present  circumstances  to  the  States  of  Central  Europe.  He 
felt  that  after  hearing  these  views  he  would  have  to  think  the  whole 
matter  over  again. 

Mr.  Llotd  George  agreed  with  what  had  fallen  from  President 
Wilson.  He  was  greatly  impressed  by  what  had  been  said  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Central  European  States.  He  had  already  had 
the  advantage  of  discussing  the  matter  with  Dr.  Benes,  who  had  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  as  M.  Paderewski  had  pointed  out  limitation  of 
armament  was  out  of  the  question  until  the  present  dangers  had 
passed.  But  as  President  Wilson  had  said  there  had  been  no  idea  in 
the  mind  of  him  and  his  colleagues  to  reduce  the  defence  against 
these  dangers.  The  problem  which  faced  them  was  the  amount  of 
armaments  to  be  allowed  to  Austria  and  Hungary.  It  had  been 
decided  to  render  them  impotent.  They  were  carving  out  practically 
new  countries.  He  would  remark  to  M.  Vesnitch  that  the  conditions 
were  not  similar  to  those  of  Holland.  Serbia  was  trebling  the  size 
of  her  kingdom.  The  problem  was  as  to  the  conditions  which  were 
to  be  insisted  on  in  a  delimitation  of  a  territory  which  would  add 
enormously  to  the  size  of  Serbia  and  Roumania.  The  problem  was 
the  same  as  had  faced  the  negotiators  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  that 
is  to  say,  new  States  would  be  created,  and  conditions  had  to  be  laid 
down  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  world.  That  is  why  it  was  thought 
necessary  in  carving  out  new  states  from  old  Empires  not  to  leave 
them  at  the  mercy  of  neighbours  with  unlimited  armies.  There  was 
no  idea  at  all  of  interfering  with  defensive  necessities,  but  merely 
whether  in  imposing  on  the  enemy  the  delimitation  of  armaments, 
the  principle  should  not  be  extended  to  the  neighbouring  States. 
The  argument  presented  by  the  statesmen  present  had  been  very 
powerful  and  clever,  but  he  and  his  colleagues  had  no  idea  of  any 
interference  with  sovereignty.  They  were  engaged  in  re-arranging 
Central  Europe  and  the  Turkish  Empire  and  they  did  not  wish  to 
create  new  forces  of  danger.  Moreover  they  would  not  impose  con¬ 
ditions  they  were  unwilling  to  accept  themselves.  After  peace  was 
signed  there  would  be  a  great  reduction  in  the  military  forces  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  Roumanian  army  would  almost  certainly  be 
larger  than  the  British,  and  probably  the  same  could  be  said  of  the 
Polish. 

M.  Paderewski  pointed  out  that  Great  Britain  did  not  have  to  “fight 
the  water”  on  its  frontiers. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  he  did  not  speak  to  contradict  anyone,  but 
agreed  in  all  that  had  been  said.  The  Central  European  situation 
justified  all  the  statements  made.  He  thought  that  all  were  agreed  in 
principle.  No  one  had  asked  him  to  reduce  the  French  army,  but  he 
could  assure  those  present  that  this  was  one  of  the  first  questions  that 
would  have  to  be  considered  after  peace  was  made.  Even  if  France 
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wished  to  maintain  her  army,  economic  considerations  and  the  need  to 
concentrate  all  efforts  in  the  economic  field  would  impose  it  on  her. 
One  thing  that  had  struck  him  in  the  observations  of  M.  Vesnitch — he 
had  stated  it  with  moderation  and  with  tact — was  that  the  principal 
Powers  in  their  hour  of  victory  ought  not  to  discuss  the  limitation  of 
the  armaments  of  their  Allies  in  relation  to  the  limitation  of  Austria’s 
armaments.  This  was  not  certainly  the  principle  which  had  inspired 
them.  They  were  imposing  terms  on  Austria,  but  discussing  with 
their  friends  and  Allies  what  reduction  they  could  agree  to  among 
themselves.  In  order  to  ensure  permanent  peace  nothing  was  more 
important  than  to  maintain  the  accord  of  the  victorious  Powers,  and 
he  hoped  that  his  friends  of  Central  Europe  would  recognise  this.  He 
himself  would  always  remain  faithful  to  this  idea.  If  the  Council 
were  to  start  from  the  idea  of  the  limitation  of  armaments  of  Austria, 
and  keep  in  view  the  idea  of  a  reduction  of  armaments,  he  thought 
that  this  was  almost  all  that  could  be  done  at  the  moment.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  overlook  what  M.  Bratiano  and  M.  Paderewski  had  urged 
with  regard  to  the  dangers  of  their  countries.  The  Czecho-Slovaks 
were  in  the  same  case,  and  were  now  being  attacked  by  the  Hungarians. 
Some  time  ago  the  Allies  had  discussed  whether  they  could  not  settle 
matters  finally  with  Hungary,  and  the  Commander-in -Chief  of  the 
French  army  in  the  East  had  been  consulted.  He  had  produced  a 
scheme,  the  extent  of  which  had  rather  alarmed  the  Council.  Then 
they  had  heard  that  the  Koumanians  were  advancing,  but  M.  Bratiano 
when  questioned  had  said  this  information  was  not  correct.  To-day 
the  situation  was  changed,  the  Czechs  were  being  attacked  by  the 
Magyars.  It  might  be  necessary  to  take  some  action  and  the  military 
representatives  at  Versailles  might  probably  very  soon  propose  some 
combined  operation.  M.  Paderewski  had  stated  a  formidable  figure 
for  the  German  forces  on  the  Polish  frontier,  but  unfortunately  this 
corresponded  with  French  information,  except  that  the  French  gave 
the  forces  as  300,000  and  not  350,000.  What  was  the  reason  of  this 
concentration  ?  Crushed  in  the  West,  Germany  was  seeking  expansion 
in  the  East,  first  military  and  then  economic.  If  Germany  got 
control  of  Eussia  the  war  would  have  been  lost.  The  Germans  in 
Silesia  were  not  there  for  a  parade.  Would  the  Germans  sign  the 
Treaty  ?  Even  if  they  did  he  was  not  sure  that  they  would  evacuate 
this  territory.  With  350,000  soldiers  on  the  Polish  frontier  he  was 
convinced,  like  all  present,  that  the  moment  for  limitation  of  arma¬ 
ments  had  not  come.  He  himself  had  always  been  an  enemy  of  war, 
although  he  had  been  dragged  into  it  a  great  deal,  but  he  would  to-day 
take  a  solemn  engagement  before  all  that  it  would  not  be  France  who 
would  provoke  a  future  war.  The  sentiments  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  in  this  matter  were  well  known.  They  were  entirely 
pacific.  Nevertheless  it  was  essential  not  to  create  a  situation,  of 
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which  some  great  Power  in  a  spirit  of  aggression  would  take  advan¬ 
tage.  Supposing  all  were  not  in  agreement  on  this  question.  It  was 
mathematically  certain  that  the  war  would  cease  before  the  limitation 
of  armaments  could  begin,  and  he  was  by  no  means  sure  that  peace  it¬ 
self  would  begin  with  the  signature  of  the  Treaty.  He  thought,  there¬ 
fore,  the  best  plan  would  be  to  decide  to  take  a  mutual  obligation  by 
the  great  and  little  Powers  to  settle  these  questions  when  the  right 
time  came.  He  was  a  partisan  to  fixing  a  date,  but  he  did  not  think  it 
was  possible  to  fix  it  at  present.  We  did  not  know  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  to  Germany  nor  to  Hungary.  It  was  certain  that  when  the  time 
came  the  League  of  Nations  would  play  a  great  role  in  the  question  of 
disarmament;  hence  he  thought  that  either  the  League  of  Nations  or, 
if  preferred,  the  Great  Powers,  should  ultimately  hold  a  conference  to 
fix  the  military  establishments.  He  had  full  confidence  in  the  League 
of  Nations  which  had  a  great  task  before  it,  but  the  war  was  not  yet  at 
an  end.  Poles,  Czechs,  Magyars,  were  all  fighting.  When  all  this 
fighting  was  over,  and  people  had  resumed  their  normal  occupations 
and  life  had  quieted  down,  then  it  would  be  a  splendid  example  to  the 
world  to  hold  a  conference  to  consider  the  question  of  international 
disarmament. 

M.  Orlando  said  he  really  had  nothing  to  add  to  what  his  colleagues 
had  said,  and  he  only  spoke  at  all  in  case  his  silence  should  be  misun¬ 
derstood.  All  were  in  agreement,  and  no  one  had  any  idea  of  limiting 
in  any  humiliating  way  the  sovereignty  of  nations,  which  had  com¬ 
bined  to  bring  about  this  great  victory.  He  could  not  but  recognise 
the  gravity  of  the  situation.  In  saying  this  he  had  in  mind  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  had  been  made  that  even  January  1921  was  too  early  a 
date  to  commence  limitation  of  armaments.  In  certain  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  it  might  be  possible  to  postpone  disarmament.  For  the  moment 
disarmament  was  rather  a  technical  than  a  political  question.  If  the 
proportion  of  four  effectives  to  one  thousand  of  the  population  were 
taken  as  a  basis  it  would  be  found  that  before  the  war  the  peace  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Italian  army  had  closely  corresponded  to  it.  He 
thought  the  discussion  had  been  a  very  valuable  one,  although  scep¬ 
tical  people  said  a  discussion  taught  nothing.  He  himself  had  been 
much  impressed  [by?]  what  he  had  heard.  For  the  moment  he  would 
limit  himself  to  what  Mr.  Bratiano  had  said,  namely,  that  the  question 
of  the  limitation  of  armaments  could  not  be  settled  when  frontiers  had 
not  been  delimited.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  frontier  the  mili¬ 
tary  forces  would  be  greater  or  smaller.  He  was  in  full  accord  with 
all  that  his  colleagues  had  said,  and  he  thanked  his  colleagues  repre¬ 
senting  the  States  of  Central  Europe  for  their  very  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  discussion. 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  5  June,  1919. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Friday,  June  6, 1919,  at  11  a.  m. 


Present 

United  States  oe  America  Britt sh  Empire 

President  Wilson.  The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  Gieorge,  M.  P. 

France 

M.  Clemencean. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B.,  Secretary. 

Prof.  P.  J.  Mantonx,  Interpreter. 


Carinthia : 
Armistice 


Rassian  Policy: 
Koltchak’s  Answer 


Italian  Claims 


1.  M.  Clemenceau  said  he  had  arranged  to  send  General  Hallier  to 
Carinthia.  He  asked  what  his  mission  would  be. 

President  Wilson  said  merely  to  be  present  when  the  Armistice 
was  patched  up  between  the  Austrians  and  the  Jugo¬ 
slavs. 

2.  M.  Clemenceau  handed  to  Sir  Maurice  Hankey 
the  first  part  of  a  reply  from  Admiral  Koltchak,  to 
be  translated  and  circulated. 

3.  President  Wilson  said  he  had  received  a  letter  from  M.  Orlando, 
in  the  sense  that,  in  the  course  of  his  conversation  with  the  President, 
M.  Orlando  had  assumed  that  M.  Tardieu’s  proposal 
did  not  exclude  Italy  from  advising  what  frontiers  it 
considered  to  be  advisable  and  fair  for  the  new  State  of  Fiume  to  have. 
This,  of  course,  was  an  impossible  proposal.  He  himself  had  under¬ 
stood  M.  Orlando  to  say  that  he  assumed  that  the  map  did  not  show 
the  final  drawing  of  the  frontier  in  detail  and  had  thought  he  only 
referred  to  the  establishment  of  the  details  of  the  boundaries  by  the 
Boundary  Commission,  or  some  body  of  that  kind.  He  had  never 
thought  he  had  alluded  to  serious  changes  in  the  boundaries.  This 
showed  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  work  through  an  interpreter. 
Earlier  in  the  discussions  when  his  colleagues  of  the  American  Dele¬ 
gation  had  met  the  Jugo-Slavs  to  put  the  Tardieu  proposal  to  them, 
M.  Orlando  had  come  and  said  that  it  would  ease  the  situation  if 
Fiume  were  made  an  independent  city.  President  Wilson  had  replied 
that  in  that  case  there  was  no  object  in  having  a  Free  State.  M.  Or¬ 
lando’s  only  argument  had  been  that  it  would  make  it  easier  with 
public  opinion  in  Italy.  He  only  mentioned  this  to  show  that  at 
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present  there  was  apparently  nothing  fixed  in  M.  Orlando’s  mind, 
which  was  quite  fluid  on  the  subject. 

President  Wilson  then  produced  a  map  ^  showing  the  Jugo-Slav 
counter-proposals  to  the  Tardieu  scheme,  which  are  described  in  the 
attached  memorandum  (Appendix  I). 

He  said  that  this  proposal  by  the  Jugo-Slavs  was  in  line  with  the 
other  settlements  made  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  whereas  the  Italian 
proposals  were  not.  M.  Orlando,  he  continued,  in  the  course  of  sub¬ 
sequent  conversation,  insisted  that  the  junction  of  Assling  must  go 
to  Italy.  He  then  produced  an  Italian  ethnographical  map  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Italian  expert  Marin elli  ( ? )  before  the  war.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  map  the  Southern  portion  of  Cherso  and  one  spot  on  the 
island  of  Veglia  were  Italian.  The  island  of  Lussin  was  entirely 
Italian.  This  was  a  non-partisan  map,  prepared  before  the  present 
war.  He  personally  was  of  opinion  that  the  Jugo-Slav  proposal 
seemed  fair.  He  had  been  much  impressed  on  the  previous  day  of  a 
Slovene  Delegation  that  had  come  to  see  him  on  the  subject  of  Kla- 
genfurt.  They  had  pointed  out  that  in  former  days,  in  spite  of  the 
oppression  of  Austrian  rule,  nevertheless  the  Slovene  population 
had  succeeded  in  maintaining  itself  as  a  unit.  Now  it  was  to  be  di¬ 
vided  relatively  into  small  pieces.  Those  Slovenes  who  lived  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Italian  Alps  were  coming  under  Italian  rule. 
This  they  had  realised  was  unavoidable.  Then  an  additional  num¬ 
ber  in  the  Tarvis  region  were  placed  under  Italian  rule.  Further 
to  the  north  a  pocket  of  Slovenes  was  placed  under  Austrian  rule. 
And  now  they  said  it  was  to  be  debated  as  to  whether  Klagenfurt 
was  to  be  under  Austrian  rule.  He  had  explained  what  was  pro¬ 
posed  about  Klagenfurt,  and  thought  they  were  satisfied  on  that 
point.  Nevertheless,  he  had  been  touched  by  their  humility.  Their 
attitude  made  him  feel  that  the  liberation  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  must 
be  a  real  liberation.  What  Italy  really  cared  for  was  not  the  is¬ 
lands  but  only  Fiume. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  thought  that  the  Adriatic  coast  was  of  real 
military  importance  to  Italy.  During  the  war  they  had  only  been 
able  to  rim  the  railway  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy  for  military 
purposes,  and  with  the  risks  that  soldiers  always  had  to  run.  Civil¬ 
ian  traffic  had  practically  been  brought  to  a  standstill,  because  the 
Austrian  Navy,  though  inferior  to  the  Italian,  was  able  to  send  fast 
vessels  across  to  make  raids  on  the  coast. 

President  Wilson  said  the  Italians  were  not  afraid  of  the  Jugo- 
Slav  fleet.  What  they  were  afraid  of  was  that  Jugo-Slavia  might 
form  an  alliance  with  a  Naval  Power.  The  only  possible  Naval 
Powers  were  France  and  Great  Britain. 


^  No  map  accompanies  the  minutes. 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  there  was  one  Power  which  was  constantly 
overlooked  in  this  Conference,  namely,  Russia.  At  the  moment  it 
had  gone  to  pieces  but  in  five  years  who  could  tell  what  it  would  be. 

President  Wilson  suggested  that  Russia  would  be  bottled  up, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  some  other  Power  would  hold  the  straits  of  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  France  was  most  afraid  of  the  Teuton, 
but  his  view  was  that  the  Teuton  was  largely  done  for.  The  nation 
he  feared  was  the  Slav,  which  was  an  incalculable  factor,  capable  of 
following  the  instructions  of  a  dictator  or  becoming  Bolshevik.  If 
some  powerful,  capable,  ambitious  man  arose  in  Russia  the  Slav  race 
might  become  a  great  danger.  Moreover,  there  was  a  very  close 
feeling  between  Russia  and  the  Southern  Slavs.  Serbia  had  always 
been  treated  as  a  younger  brother  by  Russia.  If  he  were  Italian  he 
would  feel  much  happier  if  the  islands  in  the  Adriatic  were  not 
Slav.  He  thought  this  was  a  factor  that  ought  to  be  taken  into 
account. 

President  Wilson  agreed  that  all  arguments  ought  to  be  taken 
into  account.  The  Slaws,  however,  had  nowhere  shown  the  organisa¬ 
tion  that  made  the  Teuton  so  dangerous.  The  German  had  been 
the  best  trained  instrument  that  the  world  had  ever  seen  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  German  policy.  Behind  it  all  was  a  full  generation  of 
thorough  education.  Russia  could  not  get  that  for  years  and  years. 
He  himself  had  been  trained  with  people  who  had  had  their  training 
in  Germany.  They  had  re-visited  Germany  and  had  been  horrified. 
They  had  found  that  the  old  intellectual  freedom  of  the  German 
University  was  gone.  There  had  been  a  systematic  direction  of  the 
whole  education  of  the  country,  down  to  the  primary  schools  always 
inculcating  and  promoting  the  policy  which  was  aimed  at.  They  had 
even  gone  to  the  length  of  teaching  false  facts  in  the  schools.  If 
Russia  were  ever  to  get  an  educational  system  comparable  to  that 
of  Germany  and  should  impregnate  the  whole  country  as  Germany 
had  done  with  Slav  ambitions,  she  might  become  very  dangerous. 
At  present,  however,  Russia  was  entirely  illiterate. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  pointed  out  that  Napoleon,  with  an  illiterate 
population  had  marched  to  every  capital  in  Europe. 

President  Wilson  said  also  that  a  great  industrial  development 
was  necessary  for  the  creation  of  a  native-built  fleet.  We  knew  that 
Russia  could  not  place  orders  for  any  great  naval  development  in 
Western  countries.  The  United  States  had  had  a  great  development 
of  mercantile  ship-building  during  the  war,  and  was  full  up  with 
orders  for  years  to  come.  Russia  was  not  developed  as  a  shipbuild¬ 
ing  country,  and  the  development  could  not  take  place  within  a  gen¬ 
eration.  The  central  fact  was  that  the  population  of  mujiks  was  so 
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ignorant  that  communications  to  it  could  only  be  made  by  word  of 
mouth.  The  United  States  had  sent  out  Y.  M.  C.  A.  men  as  propa¬ 
gandists,  the  only  effective  means  of  propaganda  being  pictures  and 
conversations  through  interpreters.  He  thought  it  would  be  necessary 
to  watch  the  development  of  the  Russian  people  very  carefully.  But 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  this  possible  development  as  the 
basis  of  the  present  treaty,  and  this  would  only  cause  exasperation 
with  the  Slavs. 

Mk.  Lloyd  George  said  he  was  satisSed  that  the  transfer  of  the 
islands  contemplated  in  the  Treaty  of  London  to  Italy  would  not 
involve  the  transfer  of  any  large  population.  The  only  danger  to 
Italy  was  that  these  islands  and  ports  might  become  nests  for  sub¬ 
marines.  Russia  was  not  in  the  League  of  Nations,  and  there  was 
no  control  over  her.  He  recalled  that  twice  within  modern  times 
Great  Britain  had  been  in  danger  of  war  with  Russia,  first  in  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  time — but,  of  course,  he  was  very  Turcophile — and 
later  when  Gladstone  was  Prime  Minister.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  very  pro-Russian,  the  Penjdeh  incident  had 
almost  brought  on  war,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  had  to  go  to  the 
House  of  Commons  for  a  vote  of  credit.  This  showed  the  danger  of 
Russia,  when  in  the  hands  of  dangerous  bureaucrats.  Now  new  great 
Slav  States  were  being  created,  and  Russia  might  eventually  domi¬ 
nate  160  millions  of  people.  If  Koltchak  got  to  Moscow  this  year, 
the  situation  might  even  begin  to  develop.  The  Teutons  had  at 
best  70,000,000.  He  hoped  that  the  danger  which  M.  Clemenceau 
had  mentioned  on  the  previous  day  would  not  be  under-estimated, 
namely  that  the  organising  ability  of  the  Teutons  would  be  brought 
to  re-organise  Russia.  Nothing  in  the  Treaty  could  stop  this.  In 
Germany  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  trained  for  war 
and  nothing  else,  for  whom  in  the  collapse  of  German  industry  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  anything  to  do.  These  people  would 
seek  epiployment  in  Russia  and  with  the  Teutonic  gift  of  organisa¬ 
tion  behind  her  Russia  might  become  very  formidable.  This  was 
why  Italy  had  reason  to  apprehend  the  proximity  of  great  Slav 
States.  Bigger  things  than  these  Islands  were  being  given  away. 

President  Wilson  said  not  for  strategic  reasons.  Even  in  the 
case  of  the  Alps  the  reason  was  not  strategic.  A  great  barrier  like 
the  Alps  forced  a  certain  economic  unity.  He  recalled  that  the 
Council  had  spent  hours  in  arguments  in  favour  of  giving  the  Rhine 
as  a  frontier  of  France,  and  from  the  strategic  point  of  view  the 
various  arguments  of  Marshal  Foch  were  unanswerable,  but  at  one 
time  he  recalled  that  M.  Clemenceau  had  wanted  to  create  a  buffer 
state  for  strategic  reasons  between  Germany  and  France.  But 
when  he  came  to  view  the  whole  situation  after  talking  it  over  with 
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his  colleagues  M.  Clemenceau  had  agreed  that  this  would  not  be 
consistent  with  the  principles  on  which  peace  was  being  made. 
When  in  this  much  more  important  case  to  France,  strategic 
principles  had  been  cast  aside,  how  could  the  principles  be  applied  in 
a  different  way  now? 

Mr.  Llotd  George  said  that  it  only  involved  a  very  small  transfer 
of  population.  In  reply  to  M.  Clemenceau  he  said  he  was  in  favour 
of  the  Tardieu  proposal.  This  got  over  a  difficulty  in  which  France 
and  Great  Britain  were  as  regards  the  Treaty  of  London. 

President  Wilson  said  that  the  moment  M.  Orlando  refused  to 
give  Fiume  to  the  Jugo-Slavs,  they  were  free  of  the  Treaty  of  Lon¬ 
don.  He  said  that  the  Jugo-Slavs  urged  that  if  strategical  consider¬ 
ations  applied  for  Italy,  they  applied  equally  for  Jugo-Slavia. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  pointed  out  that  they  did  not  apply  to  the  same 
extent.  In  the  present  war  a  possibility  had  been  carefully  studied 
of  entering  Austria  from  the  Adriatic,  but  it  had  not  been  found 
possible  to  do  so,  even  from  Ragusa  where  there  was  some  sort  of  a 
railway.  The  country  was  too  steep  and  difficult. 

President  Wilson  pointed  out  that  if  the  Italians  were  given  the 
Island  of  Cherso,  the  Jugo-Slavs  contended  that  it  would  bottle  up 
Fiume.  The  Italian  commercial  interests  of  Trieste  were  determined 
to  stifle  Fiume  and  that  was  the  basis  of  the  argument  for  the  Assling 
Junction. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  urged  the  importance  of  a  settlement,  as  M. 
Orlando  had  to  go  back  to  Italy  next  week.  If  some  settlement  could 
not  be  reached  it  was  doubtful  if  he  could  remain  in  office. 

M.  Clemenceau  asked  if  any  figures  were  available  as  to  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Islands. 

President  Wilson  produced  a  map  which  gave  the  population  of 
Cherso  as,  Italian  2,200;  Jugo-Slav  5816.  As  regards  Sebenico  the 
town  contained  858  Italians  and  9031  Jugo-Slavs,  while  the  judicial 
district  contained  873  Italians  and  36,177  Jugo-Slavs. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  he  was  willing  to  give  Zara  to  the  Islands 
lltalians\  but  he  would  object  to  Sebenico.  He  thought  if  this 
plan  were  adopted  both  sides  would  be  satisfied.  Sebenico  should,  of 
course,  go  to  the  Slavs. 

President  Wilson  suggested  that  Sebenico  should  be  Slav  and 
that  Zara  should  be  a  free  city  represented  in  its  foreign  relations 
by  Italy.  The  Italians  spoke  vaguely  of  a  hinterland  for  Zara. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  would  not  give  any  hinterland. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  he  would  not  either. 

President  Wilson  urged  the  importance  of  insisting  on  free  and 
undiscriminating  access  by  railway  to  the  port  of  Fiume  on  the 
same  terms  for  all  the  countries  concerned.  He  was  afraid  attempts 
might  be  made  to  colonise  the  state  of  Fiume  with  other  nations. 
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Mr.  Llotd  George  said  that  the  Jugo-Slav  population  said  that 
this  would  be  impossible. 

President  Wilson  said  that  the  Italians  were  insisting  on  what 
was  called  the  corjms  separatum  for  the  town  of  Fiume.  As  far  as 
he  could  learn  the  Italian  majority  in  Fiume  was  not  an  influencial 
majority.  The  Italians  consisted  of  small  shopkeepers,  and  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  population,  whilst  the  big  interests,  including  the  bank 
and  shipping  interests  were  Jugo-Slav.  M.  Trumbitch  had  given 
him  information  to  this  effect,  which  was  confirmed  from  independent 
sources. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  urged  that  it  was  important  not  to  cripple  the 
development  of  the  new  state.  If  the  result  of  the  creation  of  the 
new  state  was  a  great  increase  in  business,  the  Italians  might  refuse 
to  carry  out  the  necessary  technical  works,  such  as  the  provision  of 
wharfs  and  cranes. 

PREsroENT  Wilson  said  the  most  important  thing  was  to  lengthen 
the  existing  mole.  It  already  ran  out  into  100  feet  of  water,  and 
consequently  it  was  a  big  work  to  extend  it. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  this  showed  Fiume  was  a  bad  port.  Buc- 
cari  seemed  more  promising,  and  he  thought  the  Jugo- Slavs  could 
probably  make  a  port  there. 

President  Wilson  said  the  difficulty  there  was  that  the  mountains 
were  so  steep  that  the  terminus  of  the  railway  would  actually  have  to 
be  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  It  was  a  choice  between  the  construction 
of  the  very  difficult  breakwaters  of  Fiume  and  elaborate  tunnels  and 
railway  works  at  Buccari. 

(President  Wilson  undertook  to  draft  in  general  terms  proposals 
based  on  the  discussion  of  that  morning  which  he  would  communicate 
to  Experts  to  formulate  in  more  precise  terms.  His  proposals  would 
include  the  creation  of  a  free  state  in  Fiume  commencing  in  the  north 
from  the  point  where  the  line  of  the  Treaty  of  London  joined  the 
American  line,  and  extending  the  Tardieu  line  so  as  to  include  the 
islands  of  Cherso  as  well  as  Veglia.) 

[4.]  Mr.  Lloyd  George  read  a  telegram  from  the  British  High  Com¬ 
missioner  at  Constantinople,  of  which  a  paraphrase  is  attached 
(Appendix  II).  This  telegram  pointed  out  that  the 
of”the  cVrnd*  French  High  Commissioner  when  communicating,  as 
instructed  by  M.  Clemenceau,  on  behalf  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  their  acceptance 
of  the  Grand  Vizier’s  proposal  to  come  to  Paris,  conveyed  the  im¬ 
pression  that  this  was  done  as  a  result  of  his  own  representations  and 
those  of  the  French  Government.  And  further,  that  it  had  been 
followed  up  by  a  special  message  from  the  President  of  the  Republic 
to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Turkey  forwarded  by  M.  Pichon  conveying 
the  same  impression. 
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M.  Clemenceau  recalled  his  own  share  in  the  transaction.  He  was 
first  told  that  the  Turks  wished  to  come  to  Paris.  He  had  given 
instructions  that  the  French  High  Commissioner  was  to  be  instructed 
not  to  discourage  them.  Then  he  brought  the  Despatch  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  drafted  an  answer  which  had  been 
agreed  to. 

M.  Pichon  had  sounded  him  as  to  whether  he  should  take  the 
attitude  that  the  French  were  in  favour  of  it.  He  had  told  M. 
Pichon  that  no  special  advantage  was  to  be  taken  of  this  by  France. 
He  asked  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  to  give  him  a  paraphrase  of  the 
telegram,  and  he  undertook  to  enquire  into  the  matter. 

(The  Meeting  then  adjourned.) 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  6  June,  1919. 


Appendix  I  to  CF-49A 

American  Mission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 
Paris,  4  June,  1919. 

To:  The  President. 

From:  Douglas  Johnson.* 
re :  Adriatic  problem. 

In  a  conversation  held  Monday  afternoon,  J une  2nd,  Mr.  Trumbic  * 
informed  me : 

1.  That  he  would  renounce  his  claim  to  have  portions  of  central 
Istria,  and  part  of  the  Pola-Trieste  railway,  included  in  the  proposed 
free  state,  and  would  accept  the  “American  line”  as  the  western 
boundary  of  that  state.  Under  no  condition  would  he  consent  to 
having  the  island  of  Cherso  and  the  districts  of  V olosca  and  Albona, 
east  of  that  line,  excluded  from  the  free  state. 

2.  That  he  would  insist  on  having  Susak  excluded  from  the  free 
state;  and  that  only  in  the  last  extremity,  in  case  it  alone  formed  a 
stumbling  block  to  a  solution,  could  he  recede  from  his  position  that 
Veglia  should  be  excluded  from  the  free  state.  This  for  the  reason 
that  in  the  possible  event  that  the  free  state  voted  for  annexation  to 
Italy,  Jugo-Slavia  must  have  at  least  the  remnant  of  a  port  at  Susak 
and  protection  in  Veglia  for  an  exit  from  that  port  for  coastwise 
trade. 

3.  That  Zara  and  Sebenico  would  be  given  the  fullest  measure  of 
autonomy  desired,  under  Jugo-Slav  sovereignty.  But  under  no  con¬ 
dition  could  he  admit  Italian  sovereignty  over  either  state. 

'Maj.  Douglas  W.  Johnson,  specialist  on  boundary  geography,  Division  of 
Territorial,  Economic,  and  Political  Intelligence,  American  Commission  to  Nego- 

°  Ante  Trumbic,  Jugoslav  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  plenipotentiary  to  the 
Peace  Conference. 
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4.  That  he  would  accept  either  of  the  following  solutions  for  the 
islands : 

(<2)  Place  all  the  islands  claimed  by  Italy  in  the  last  compromise 
proposition  (i.  e.  those  marked  pink)*  excepting  Cherso,  under  the 
League  of  Nations,  with  provision  for  a  plebiscite  at  the  expiration 
of  a  reasonable  period, — preferably  three  years,  and  not  over  five 
years, — the  group  to  vote  as  a  whole  and  not  by  islands  separately. 

(h)  Place  the  Lussin  gi’oup  and  the  Lissa  group  under  the  League 
of  Nations  without  reserve,  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  League  of 
Nations  when  and  how  it  deems  wise  and  just. 


Appendix  II  to  CF-49A 

Telegram  From  the  British  High  Commissioner  at  Constantinople 

to  His  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 

June  4,  1919. 

I  only  received  on  June  3rd  in  the  evening  your  telegram  of  the 
previous  day,  whereas  my  French  colleague  appears  to  have  received 
the  corresponding  telegram  addressed  to  him  as  early  as  June  1st. 

As  I  have  already  reported,  he  communicated  its  contents  at  once. 
This  he  did  personally  and  alone  to  the  Grand  Vizier.  Later  on,  he 
published  in  the  Press  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  steps  which 
he  had  taken  had  been  the  cause  of  permission  being  granted.  He 
insisted  on  doing  this  in  spite  of  my  protests.  His  organ  in  the 
Press,  commenting  on  his  communication  to  the  Grand  Vizier,  ex¬ 
pressed  pride  that,  at  the  time  of  Turkey’s  greatest  misfortune,  it 
should  be  France  who  had  extended  a  helping  hand  towards  her. 
The  Paper  observed  that  it  had  often  emphasised  the  community  of 
interests  between  Turkey  and  France  and  their  ancient  relations  of 
friendship,  and  affirmed  that  France  had  never  failed  to  manifest 
generous  sentiments  towards  Turkey.  It  bade  Turkey  to  be  of  good 
cheer,  since  France  was  incapable  of  betraying  her  high  traditions. 

The  newspapers  this  morning,  moreover,  publish  the  reply  of  the 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  a  telegram  addressed  by  the 
Turkish  Crown  Prince  to  the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  in 
which  Turkey’s  friendship  for  France  is  asserted.  In  his  message 
Mr.  Pichon  instructs  my  colleague  to  thank  the  Crown  Prince  for 
his  telegram  and  to  assure  His  Imperial  Highness  that  France  will 
neglect  nothing  which  can  further  Turkey’s  interests  and  that  she  will 
be  true  to  her  traditions. 

This  message  shows  that  the  French  Government  itself,  and  not 
merely  its  representatives  here,  has  left  its  place  on  the  united  front 

*No  map  accompanies  tlie  minutes. 
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which  the  Powers  have  hitherto  presented  to  Turkey,  and  has  inau¬ 
gurated  a  return  to  the  old  system  of  frantic  competition  for  Turkish 
favours,  whereas,  till  the  Supreme  Allied  Council  at  Paris  has  pro¬ 
nounced  its  verdict,  that  front  should  undoubtedly  be  maintained  in¬ 
tact.  I  therefore  regard  Mr.  Pichon’s  message  as  a  step  of  utmost 
gravity  and  one  profoundly  regrettable  from  every  point  of  view. 

My  French  colleague  has,  moreover,  mobilised  all  the  agents,  and 
is  employing  all  the  means,  at  his  disposal  to  start  on  these  lines  a 
campaign  of  propaganda  which  he  is  no  longer  at  any  pains  to  conceal. 


Paris  Peace  Conf.  180.03401/60 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Friday,  June  6,  at  4  p.  m. 


Present 


United  States  of  Ameeica 
President  Wilson. 
France 

M.  Clemencean. 


Count  Aldrovandl 
Lt.-Col.  Sir  Maurice  Hantey,  K.  C.  B.  / 
Professor  P.  J.  Mantoux — Interpreter. 


British  Empire 

The  Et.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 
Italy 

M.  Orlando. 

>  Secretaries. 


1.  (Mr.  Norman  Davis  was  present  during  this  discussion.) 

The  Council  had  before  them  a  draft  of  the  Political  Clauses  for 
inclusion  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Austria.  (Ap- 

Aostrian  Treaty:  p>endixl.) 

AffecUng^teir*  Mr.  Norman  Davis  explained  that  originally  there 
had  been  thirty-five  Articles  in  the  first  Draft.  These 
had  been  referred  to  an  Economic  group  consisting  of  members  of  the 
Economic  Commission  and  the  Reparation  Commission.  They  had 
found  that  the  first  eleven  clauses  were  entirely  political  in  character, 
and  had  concerned  themselves  with  the  last  twenty-four  which,  as  a 
result  of  their  discussions,  had  been  reduced  to  thirteen. 

President  Wilson  said  that  he  was  informed  by  the  United  States 
experts  that  the  subject  of  this  clause  had  already  been  considered  by 
the  Reparation  Commission  and  rejected.  It  had  now 
'^**^**  re-appeared  in  the  present  draft.  The  effect  would  be 

to  leave  Austria-Hungary  without  sufficient  rolling  stock  to  carry  on. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  this  was  either  a  reparation  demand  or 
armistice  demand  and  ought  not  to  appear  in  this  section  of  the 
Treaty. 

M.  Orlando  explained  that  restitution  of  this  kind  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  case  of  France  and  Belgium  in  the  terms  of  the  armi¬ 
stice.  The  Austrian  armistice  had  been  drafted  before  the  German 
armistice  and  this  point  had  been  overlooked.  All  that  Italy  asked 
was  that  she  should  now  be  put  in  the  same  position  as  regards  rail¬ 
way  material  as  France  and  Belgium  had  been  put  by  the  armistice. 

President  Wilson  pointed  out  that  by  the  terms  of  the  German 
armistice  definite  quantities  of  rolling  stock  had  been  demanded.  This 
demand  was  without  any  limit. 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George  pointed  out  that  all  the  wagons  would  be  taken 
away  from  one  nation  of  only  9  millions  of  people  whereas  the  other 
States  which  had  constituted  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  were 
equally  concerned.  He  agreed  that  Italy  ought  to  have  restitution 
for  the  actual  rolling  stock  taken. 

Mr.  Davis  agreed  that  they  should  get  restitution  of  the  article 
actually  taken  away  from  them.  In  this  clause,  however,  they  de¬ 
manded  the  equivalent  though  the  actual  article  could  not  be  identi¬ 
fied.  This  was  the  same  question  that  had  been  fought  out  before  the 
Reparations  Committee  and  the  same  demand  had  been  made  by 
France,  Belgium  and  Rumania.  It  had  been  found  necessary,  how¬ 
ever,  to  limit  them  to  reclaiming  the  actual  article  taken  away,  which 
could  be  identified  and  not  to  allow  the  equivalent  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  agreed  that  if  the  actual  rolling  stock  could  be 
traced,  it  should  be  returned,  but  this  claim  on  the  small  Austrian 
Republic  to  return  all  the  wagons  taken  by  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire  was  too  much.  He  suggested  to  M.  Orlando  that  the  last  half 
of  Article  20  commencing  with  the  words  “A  defaut”  should  be 
omitted.  If  after  consulting  with  his  experts,  he  wished  to  alter  this 
decision  he  could  raise  the  question  again  at  the  Council. 

M.  Orlando  accepted  this  proposal. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey  pointed  out  that  this  Article,  which  had  been 
reserved  for  agreement  between  the  British  and  Italian  Delegates, 
had  now  been  completed  and  was  given  in  English 
Article  22  appendix.  The  revised  Article  had 

only  reached  him  after  the  remainder  had  been  reproduced  and  he  had 
instructed  that  it  should  be  added  at  the  end. 

There  was  some  discussion  as  to  what  action  should  be  taken  as 
regards  the  Political  Clauses. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey  recalled  that  it  had  been  desired  to  deal  very 
rapidly  with  these  Clauses  and  consequently  instead  of  referring  them 
to  a  special  Commission  each  member  of  the  Council  had  undertaken 
to  consult  his  own  expert  so  as  he  could  deal  with  it  himself.  After¬ 
wards,  however,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  refer  the  later  Clauses 
to  technical  Commissions  and  thus  it  came  about  that  there  had  been 
no  comprehensive  consideration  of  the  first  eleven  Clauses. 

(It  was  decided  to  refer  the  question  to  a  special  Commission.) 

The  conclusions  of  this  discussion  are  as  follows ; — 

1.  Clauses  12-24  were  approved,  subject  to  the  following  altera¬ 
tion  in  Article  20 : 

2.  The  last  half  of  Article  20  beginning  with  the  words  “A  defaut” 
to  be  omitted,  subject  to  the  right  of  M.  Orlando  to  raise  the  question 
again  if,  after  consultation  with  his  experts,  he  found  it  necessary. 
Article  20  would  therefore  read  as  follows: — L’Autriche  restituera 
a  I’ltalie,  dans  un  delai  de  trois  mois  tous  les  wagons  appartenant  aux 
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chemins  de  fer  italiens  qui,  avaiit  le  debut  de  la  guerre,  etaient  passes 
en  Autriche  et  qui  ne  sent  pas  rentres  en  Italie. 

3.  The  first  eleven  Clauses  were  referred  to  the  following  Committee ; 

For  the  United  States  of  America  Mr.  Lansing,  or  a  representative 

nominated  by  him. 

For  British  Empire  Mr.  Balfour,  or  a  representative 

nominated  by  him. 

For  France  M.  Pichon,  or  a  representative 

nominated  by  him. 

For  Italy  M.  Sonnino,  or  a  representative 

nominated  by  him. 

2.  PREsroENT  Wilson  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  he  had  received 
from  the  United  States  member  of  the  Polish  Commission  stating  that 

the  Commission  had  made  no  progress  with  regard  to 
the  German  Treaty  because  the  British  Member  had 
declined  to  discuss  the  question. 

Sir  Maurice  Hanket  said  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  the  reason  of  this  was  that  the  Council  of  the 
Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  had  set  up  a  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  to  work  out  certain  modifications  in  the  German  Treaty  and  the 
British  representative,  having  knowledge  of  this,  had  thought  it  would 
be  inconvenient  if  two  bodies  were  at  work  on  the  same  subject. 
President  Wilson  agreed  that  this  was  a  right  attitude. 

(It  was  agreed  that  the  Polish  Commission  should  for  the  present 
reserve  taking  action  with  regard  to  the  German  Treaty,  leaving  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Special  Committee.) 

(Mr.  Norman  Davis  then  withdrew.) 

3.  President  Wilson  read  a  report  by  the  Committee  on  New  States, 
raising  the  question  of  whether  appeals  to  the  League  of  Nations  in 

the  matter  of  minorities  should  be  allowable  by  any 
Committee  on  member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  or  only  by  a 

wtnceYothe^*^'  member  of  the  Council  of  the  League.  (Appendix  II. ) 
Leaerue  of  Nations  importance  of  the  question  would 

be  appreciated  by  remembering  how  sensitive  M. 
Bratiano,  M.  Pasitch,  and  other  representatives  of  the  States  with 
special  interests  had  shown  themselves  to  the  idea  of  anything  being 
imposed  by  the  larger  Powers.  If  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  League  of 
Nations  were  confined  to  members  of  the  Council,  he  thought  that  it 
would  rather  increase  and  perpetuate  this  feeling.  It  would  mean  that 
only  the  representatives  of  the  Great  Powers  and  the  representatives  of 
the  few  other  States,  who,  for  the  time  being  were  members  of  the 
Council,  would  have  the  right  to  call  attention  to  these  matters.  This 
would  place  these  nations  in  a  supervising  position,  and  would  tend  to 
increase  the  sensitiveness  of  the  other  States.  Consequently,  he  thought 
that  any  member  of  the  League  of  Nations  should  have  this  right.  The 
Jews  in  the  United  States  of  America,  Great  Britain,  France  or  Italy, 
were  treated  just  the  same  as  anyone  else.  The  Jews  who  were  likely 
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to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe  did  not  reside  in  these  States,  but  in 
Eastern  Europe.  Supposing  Poland  did  not  keep  her  covenants  in 
regard  to  the  Jews,  a  Roumanian  representative  would  have  the  right 
to  call  attention  to  it,  and  vice  versa.  By  this  means,  equality  would 
be  established  between  the  different  States. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  his  own  judgment  had  been  much  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  method  which  was  most  acceptable  to  the  States  them¬ 
selves. 

M.  Clemenceau  was  rather  opposed  to  consulting  them  as  they  were 
so  sensitive.  At  this  very  moment,  they  had  in  their  possession  a 
letter  from  him,  asking  what  they  meant  by  their  statement  that  they 
would  make  reserves  in  regard  to  the  Treaty  with  Austria,  and  he  did 
not  think  they  would  give  a  very  favourable  reply.  He  had  learned 
that  M.  Bratiano  intended  to  resign,  and  was  leaving  tonight  for 
Roumania. 

President  Wilson  recalled  that  there  was  a  Clause  in  the  Cove¬ 
nant  of  the  League  of  Nations  which  gave  the  right  to  every  State  a 
member  of  the  League,  to  call  attention  to  matters  affecting  the  peace 
of  the  world.  The  matter  now  under  consideration  was  just  such  a 
question. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  it  was  difficult  to  know  how  another  country 
would  regard  the  question.  If  he  were  a  Roumanian  or  Pole,  he 
would  prefer  to  have  attention  called  to  such  a  matter  by  one  of  the 
Great  Powers  rather  than  by  Nicaragua  or  Greece.  Roumania  would 
probably  strongly  object  to  attention  being  called  to  sucb  a  matter  by, 
say  M.  Venizelos  or  M.  Politis.  He  thought  it  would  hurt  her  pride 
less. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  representatives  of  the  States  concerned 
should  be  consulted  as  follows: — 


President  Wilson  to  see  Dr.  Benes. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  see  M.  Paderewski. 
M.  Clemenceau  to  see  M.  Vesnitch. 

M.  Orlando  to  see  M.  Bratiano. 


Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  circulate  copies  of  the  Re¬ 
port  the  same  evening. 

4.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  handed  M.  Clemenceau  a  paraphrase  of  the 
telegram  received  from  the  British  High  Commissioner 
at  Constantinople,^  as  he  had  promised  at  the  morning 


Turkey:  Visit  of 
the  Grand  Vizier 
to  Paris 


meeting. 


5.  President  Wilson  read  a  portion  of  the  reply  from  Admiral 

Koltchak,  which  had  been  received,  and  there  was  a 

Policy  in  Russia;  ,  ,.  • 

Reply  From  short  discussion  thereon. 

Admiral  Koltchak  reply  is  as  yet  incomplete,  it  will  be  in¬ 

cluded  in  the  Minutes  of  a  later  meeting.) 

6.  Sir  Maurice  Hanrey  called  attention  to  the  Secret  and  Confi- 


^  Appendix  II  to  CF-49A,  p.  217. 
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dential  Eeport  of  the  Committee  of  the  Supreme  Economic  Council 
Credit  Scheme  been  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of 

for  Europe  drawing  up  a  Scheme  of  Credit  for  Europe.  He  said 

that  Lord  Kobert  Cecil  was  anxious  to  return  to  London,  and  was 
pressing  to  have  this  Report  considered  without  further  delay. 

(In  view  of  the  urgency  of  pushing  on  with  the  reply  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  Treaty,  and  with  the  Austrian  Treaty,  it  was  decided  to  post¬ 
pone  this  matter  for  the  moment.) 

(It  was  agreed  to  discuss  Reparation  in  the  German  Treaty  on 
the  following  day.) 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  6  June,  1919. 


M-206  Revised 


Appendix  I  to  CF-50 
[Translation  *] 

European  Political  Clauses 
Italy 


Art.  1.  Austria  renounces  in  favor  of  Italy  all  rights  and  titles  over 
territories  comprised  between  the  frontier  dividing  Italy  from  the 
former  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  and  the  frontier  line  fixed  by 
articles . of  the  present  treaty. 

Art.  2.  Italian  nationality  will  be  acquired  by  right,  (except  for 
the  application  of  the  following  article  and  of  article  4a  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  treaty)  by  Austrian-born  nationals  having  right  of  indigenat, 
conformably  with  local  administrative  laws,  in  territories  of  the 
former  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  transferred  to  Italy. 

Art.  3.  Italian  nationality  will  not  be  acquired  by  Austrian  na¬ 
tionals  described  under  the  previous  article  who,  within  two  years 
from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  treaty,  shall  declare  to  the 
competent  authorities  their  wish  to  choose  another  nationality. 

Persons  making  such  a  declaration  must,  within  the  ensuing  twelve 
months,  transfer  their  domicile  outside  of  Italian  territory. 

Art.  4.  During  the  year  following  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
present  treaty  Italian  nationality  may  be  claimed  by : — 

{a)  Austrian  nationals  born  within  the  territories  of  the  former 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  transferred  to  Italy,  who  have  acquired 
citizenship  in  said  territories,  either  subsequent  to  May  24,  1915,  or 
prior  thereto  by  reason  of  the  offices  they  held  or  as  the  result  of 
ten  years’  residence. 

(b)  Austrian  nationals  having  right  of  indigenat  in  the  aforesaid 
territories,  but  who  were  not  natives  thereof. 


*  Translation  from  the  French  supplied  by  the  editors. 
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(c)  Austrian  nationals  who  formerly  had  the  right  of  indigenat 
in  said  territories,  or  whose  father  or,  if  the  father  be  unknown,  whose 
mother,  had  right  of  indigenat  in  said  territories. 

(</)  Austrian  nationals  who  served  in  the  Italian  Army  during 
the  present  war,  and  their  descendants. 

Claims  of  nationality  made  by  said  persons  are  subject  to  refusal 
in  individual  cases  by  the  competent  Italian  authorities. 

Art.  5.  Married  women  and  minors  under  18  follow  the  status  of 
their  husbands  and  parents  in  all  matters  concerning  the  enforcement 
of  the  above  conditions. 

When  the  father  or,  if  the  father  be  unknown,  the  mother  has  not 
acquired  Italian  nationality  the  minor  may  claim  said  nationality 
in  the  year  following  that  in  which  he  attains  the  age  of  18. 

Art.  6.  States  formed  from  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  Mon¬ 
archy  or  cedees  of  territories  which  belonged  to  said  Monarchy  under¬ 
take  to  recognize  the  new  nationality  which  has  been  or  will  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  nationals  of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy 
in  accordance  with  Italian  law  and  in  conformity  with  the  decisions 
of  the  competent  Italian  authorities,  either  by  nationalisation,  or  by 
elfect  of  a  clause  of  a  treaty  and  to  hold  said  nationals  free,  in  every 
respect,  by  reason  of  the  new  nationality  they  have  acquired,  of  all 
allegiance  to  the  State  to  which  they  originally  belonged. 

Art.  7.  Within  the  first  twelve  months  following  their  acquisition 
of  Italian  nationality,  the  persons  considered  under  the  above  articles 
will  be  entitled  freely  to  transfer  their  domicile  into  Italian  terri¬ 
tory,  with  exemption  from  all  import  or  export  duties.  They  will  be 
entitled  to  remain  in  possession  of  any  real  estate  which  they  may 
possess  within  Austrian  territory. 

Art.  8.  Persons  availing  themselves  of  the  above  provisions  for  ac¬ 
quiring  Italian  nationality,  may  not,  on  account  of  their  change  of 
nationality,  be  subject  to  any  annoyance  in  their  persons,  properties, 
rights  or  interests. 

Art.  9.  Institutions,  associations,  public  establishments  or  establish¬ 
ments  of  public  utility  will  be  held  to  be  Italian  to  which  that  quality 
has  been  recognised  by  Italian  administrative  authorities  or  by  a  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Italian  courts. 

Art.  10.  Persons  acquiring  Italian  nationality  under  this  treaty 
will  be  held  to  be  Italian  for  the  effects  of  the  provisions  of  this 
present  section  which  is  retroactive  to  November  1,  1918. 

Art.  11.  Separate  agreements  to  be  stipulated  between  Italy  and 
Austria  will  regulate  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  terri¬ 
tories  transferred  to  Italy  especially  in  all  matters  touching  their 
civil  rights,  their  business,  and  the  exercise  of  their  professions,  in¬ 
cluding  the  opening  of  emigration  agencies,  it  being  understood  that 
Austria  undertakes  from  now  onwards  to  lay  no  claim  at  any  time 
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or  in  any  place  as  being  Austrian  nationals  on  persons  declared  Italian 
on  any  grounds  whatsoever,  to  receive  the  others  in  her  own  terri¬ 
tory  and  to  respect,  with  regard  to  the  property  of  Austrian  nationals 
in  said  territories,  the  provisions  of  article  297  and  of  the  annex  of 
section  IV,  part  X  (economic  clauses)  of  the  present  treaty. 

Those  Austrian  nationals  who,  while  not  obtaining  Italian  nation¬ 
ality,  obtain  permission  from  the  Italian  Government  to  reside  in 
said  territories  will  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  said  article. 

Art.  12.  Insurance  companies  which  had  their  business  headquarters 
in  the  territories  previously  belonging  to  the  former  Austro-Hunga¬ 
rian  Monarchy,  will  be  entitled  to  do  business  in  Austrian  territory 
for  a  period  of  10  years  after  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty 
and  their  change  of  nationality  shall  in  no  wise  affect  the  legal  status 
which  they  previously  enjoyed. 

During  the  aforesaid  period  the  business  of  said  companies  may 
not  be  subjected  by  Austria  to  any  taxes  or  charges  heavier  than 
those  to  which  national  companies  are  subject,  and  no  interference 
shall  be  made  with  their  property,  which  does  not  equally  apply  to 
the  property,  rights  and  interests  of  national  insurance  companies, 
and  suitable  indemnities  shall  be  paid  in  those  cases  in  which  any 
such  measures  may  have  been  already  taken. 

The  above  provisions  shall  be  enforced  only  insofar  and  for  so 
long  as  Austrian  insurance  companies,  formerly  doing  business  in  the 
ceded  territories,  are  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  right  of 
carrying  on  their  businesses  in  said  territories,  even  if  their  head¬ 
quarters  be  located  outside  of  those  territories. 

It  is  understood  that  on  the  expiration  of  the  ten  year  period 
above  mentioned,  the  aforesaid  insurance  companies  of  the  Allied 
Powers  will  come  under  the  provisions  of  article  (276)  of  the  present 
treaty. 

Art.  13.  Notwithstanding  article  (317),  persons  having  their 
habitual  residence  within  the  territories  of  the  former  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  Monarchy  transferred  to  Italy,  and  who  during  the  war  were 
outside  the  territories  of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy, 
or  who  had  been  imprisoned,  interned,  or  evacuated,  will  be  entitled 
to  full  enjoyment  of  the  provisions  of  articles  (300)  and  (301). 

Art.  14.  A  special  convention  will  determine  the  terms  of  repay¬ 
ment  in  Austrian  currency  of  the  special  war  expenditure  advanced 
during  the  war  by  the  territories  of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy  transferred  to  Italy  or  by  public  bodies  in  said  territories 
on  account  of  said  Monarchy  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Austro-Hungarian  legislation,  such  as  subsidies  to  the  families  of 
mobilised  men,  requisitions,  quartering  of  troops,  relief  to  persons 
who  have  been  evacuated,  eta 
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Austria  will  be  credited,  in  the  determination  of  these  sums,  the 
share  which  the  said  territories  would  have  contributed,  to  Austria- 
Hungary,  to  meet  the  expenses  resulting  from  these  repayments,  this 
contribution  being  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  the  revenue 
of  the  Monarchy  drawn  from  said  territories  in  1913. 

Art.  15.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  properties  referred  to  under 
article  (313)  belonged  to  a  group  or  public  juridical  person,  whose 
activities  were  carried  on  in  the  territories  [which  have  been  divided 
by  the  effect  of  this  treaty,]  ®  special  agreements  shall  regulate  the 
assessment  of  such  property. 

Art.  16.  The  Italian  Government  will  collect  on  its  own  behalf  the 
taxes,  dues,  and  charges  of  all  descriptions  chargeable  on  the  terri¬ 
tories  recognised  as  forming  part  of  Italy,  and  which  had  not  been 
collected  on  November  1st,  1918. 

Art.  17.  The  Austrian  Government  shall  hand  over  without  delay 
to  the  Italian  Government  the  archives,  registers,  plans,  deeds,  and 
documents  of  all  kinds  relating  to  the  civil,  military,  financial,  judi¬ 
cial,  or  other  administrations,  belonging  to  the  territories  recognised 
by  the  present  treaty  as  forming  part  of  Italy. 

If  any  of  these  documents,  archives,  registers,  deeds  or  plans  have 
been  removed,  they  shall  be  returned  by  the  Austrian  Government  on 
the  request  of  the  Italian  Government. 

In  view  of  the  special  circumstances  a  special  convention  will 
regulate  all  questions  concerning  the  records,  registers,  and  plans 
relative  to  the  service  of  industrial,  literary,  and  artistic  property, 
and  to  the  eventual  communication  of  same  by  the  departments  of  the 
former  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  to  the  departments  of  the 
States  to  whom  the  territories  of  the  said  Monarchy  are  ceded,  or  to 
the  new  States  arising  therefrom. 

Art.  18.*  No  payment  will  be  due  to  Austria  Hungary  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  Italy’s  entrance  into  possession  of  the  Palazzo  Venezia  in 
Rome. 

Art.  19.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  article  . (Financial 

Section)  relative  to  the  acquisition  of  and  payment  for  State  prop¬ 
erty  and  possessions,  the  Italian  Government  takes  over  all  rights  of 
the  Austrian  Government  on  all  railway  lines  managed  by  the  rail¬ 
way  administration  of  the  said  State,  at  present  operating  or  being 
built,  existing  in  the  territories  transferred  to  Italy. 

The  same  applies  to  all  rights  of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy  on  railway  [and]  tramway  concessions  on  lines  situated  in 
the  territories  in  question. 

*  Apparent  omission  in  French  text  at  this  point. 

♦Under  reservation  of  examination  on  the  part  of  the  British  Delegate. 
[Footnote  in  the  original.] 
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Frontier  railway  stations  will  be  settled  by  a  further  agreement. 

Art.  20.  Austria  will  return  to  Italy,  within  three  months,  all  cars 
belonging  to  the  Italian  railways,  which  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war 
had  crossed  into  Austria  and  which  have  not  yet  been  sent  back  to 
Italy.  In  default  of  Italian  cars,  or  in  case  any  of  these  are  no 
longer  in  working  condition,  they  must  be  replaced  by  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  in  good  condition,  suitable  for  transit  on  the  Italian  rails. 

Art.  21.  In  so  far  as  territories  transferred  to  Italy  are  concerned, 
Austria  relinquishes  on  her  own  account  and  on  that  of  her  nationals, 
the  right  to  avail  herself,  as  from  the  1st  November,  1918,  of  all  un¬ 
derstandings,  dispositions,  and  laws  providing  for  the  institution  of 
trusts,  cartels,  and  other  similar  organizations,  which  may  exist  to  her 
advantage  with  respect  to  the  products  of  the  said  territories. 

Art.  22. t  (Clause  relative  to  hydraulic  power  to  be  agreed  between 
the  British  and  Italian  delegates.) 

Art.  23.  1.  Judgments  pronounced  on  civil  and  commercial  mat¬ 
ters  since  August  4,  1914,  by  the  courts  in  the  territories  transferred 
to  Italy,  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  territories  and  other 
nationals  of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  or  between 
the  said  inhabitants  and  the  subjects  of  powers  allied  to  the  Aus¬ 
tro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  will  be  carried  into  effect  only  after  en¬ 
dorsement  has  been  pronounced  by  the  corresponding  new  tribunal 
in  such  territory. 

2.  All  judgments  pronounced  subsequent  to  August  4,  1914,  by 
the  judicial  authorities  of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy 
against  Italian  nationals,  including  those  who  acquire  Italian  na¬ 
tionality  in  virtue  of  the  present  treaty,  for  political  crimes  and  of¬ 
fenses,  will  be  declared  null  and  void. 

3.  For  all  matters  connected  with  legal  proceedings,  started  be¬ 
fore  the  present  treaty  came  into  force,  before  the  competent  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  territories  transferred  to  Italy,  and  with  the  com¬ 
ing  into  force  of  the  special  convention  on  this  subject,  the  Italian 
and  Austrian  judicial  authorities  shall  be  reciprocally  empowered 
to  have  direct  dealings,  and  suits  thus  reciprocally  presented  will 
be  dealt  with  so  far  as  the  laws  of  a  public  character  allow  in  the 
country  to  whose  authorities  the  suit  is  addressed. 

4.  All  appeals  presented  to  the  higher  judicial  and  administrative 
Austrian  authorities  residing  outside  the  territories  transferred  to 
Italy  against  decisions  of  the  judicial  or  administrative  authorities 
of  the  said  territories  will  be  suspended.  The  records  will  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  authorities  against  whose  decision  the  appeal  had  been 
made.  These  latter  shall  then  transmit  them  without  delay  to  the 
competent  Italian  authorities. 

tBnglish  text  of  this  article  on  page  7.  [Footnote,  in  English,  in  the  original ; 
reference  is  to  the  English  text  as  it  appears  following  article  24.] 
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5.  All  other  questions  of  competence,  procedure  or  administration 
of  justice  shall  be  regulated  by  a  special  convention  between  Italy 
and  Austria. 

Art.  24.  All  other  questions  concerning  the  territories  of  the  ex- 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  transferred  to  Italy  which  are  not  reg¬ 
ulated  by  the  present  treaty,  will  be  the  subject  of  later  conventions. 

Article  ee  Htdbo-electbic  Works  Agreed  to  by  British 
Article  22  (English  text) 

During  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
present  Treaty,  central  electric  supply  works  situated  in  Austrian 
territory  and  formerly  furnishing  electric  power  to  the  territories 
referred  to  in  Article  .  .  .  (territories  ceded  to  Italy  by  Austria)  or  to 
any  establishment  the  working  of  which  passes  permanently  or  tem¬ 
porarily  from  Austria  to  Italy,  shall  be  required  to  continue  such 
supply  up  to  the  amount  of  consumption  corresponding  to  the  under¬ 
takings  and  contracts  current  on  the  .  .  .th  November  1918  (Date  of 
Armistice) 

Austria  admits  the  right  of  Italy  to  use  the  waters  of  Lake  Raibl 
and  its  emissary  and  of  diverting  the  said  waters  to  the  basin  of  the 
Koritniza  \Korinitz(£\. 


Appendix  II  to  CF-50 
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Report  by  the  Commission  of  New  States  on  the  Method  of  Appeal 

to  the  League  of  Nations 

The  Committee  have  given  careful  consideration  to  the  question 
of  the  reference  to  the  League  of  Nations  dealt  with  in  Article  14 
of  the  original  draft  clauses  concerning  Poland.  As  was  explained 
in  the  former  report  this  draft  was  tentative,  and  the  Committee 
asked  for  permission  to  send  in  further  proposals  dealing  with  this 
matter. 

It  was  generally  felt  by  the  Committee  that  it  was  necessary  to 
make  the  guarantee  of  these  articles  really  effective,  but  there  was 
great  difficulty  in  determining  as  to  the  method  in  which  this  should 
be  done. 

I.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  a  definite  provision  should  be 
inserted  in  the  Treaty  empowering  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  to  deal  with  any  infraction  of  the  obligations  undertaken 
by  Poland  for  the  protection  of  racial,  religious  or  linguistic  minori¬ 
ties,  and  the  following  clause  was  drafted  embodying  this  decision: 
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Article  14 

Poland  agrees  that  the  stipulations  of  the  foregoing  Articles  so  far 
as  they  affect  persons  belonging  to  racial,  religious  or  linguistic  mi¬ 
norities  constitute  obligations  of  international  concern  and  that  any 
member  (of  the  Council)  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  have  the  right 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  any 
infraction,  or  any  danger  of  infraction,  of  any  of  these  obligations 
and  that  the  Council  may  thereupon  take  such  action  and  give  such 
direction  as  it  may  deem  proper  and  effective  in  the  circumstances. 

In  this  clause  there  is  however  one  difference  of  opinion,  indicated 
by  the  brackets,*  which  it  was  decided  must  be  referred  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Council. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  American  and  Italian  Delegations  that  any 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations  should  have  the  right  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Council  of  the  League  the  question  of  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  these  guarantees,  while  the  French,  British  and  Japanese 
Delegations  think  that  this  right  should  be  limited  to  the  members 
of  the  League  of  Nations  who  are  represented  in  the  Council.  The 
question  at  issue  seems  to  involve  different  conceptions  of  the  place 
of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  relation  to  be  borne 
to  the  Council  by  members  of  the  League  not  represented  on  the  Coun¬ 
cil.  For  this  reason  the  difference  has  been  referred  to  the  Council 
of  Four. 

II.  The  Committee  had  the  advantage  of  the  advice  of  Lord  Robert 
Cecil,  who  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  so  far  as  possible 
the  execution  of  the  guarantees  should  be  dealt  with  not  by  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations  but  by  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Justice  to  be  established.  The  members  of  the  Committee  are 
agreed  that  provisions  for  resort  to  the  Permanent  Court  should  be 
included  in  the  Treaty,  but  they  were  unable  to  agree  upon  the  text 
of  the  clause  embodying  these  provisions. 

The  French,  British  and  Japanese  Delegations  propose  a  text  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  limiting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  disputes  which  may  arise  in  the 
execution  of  these  guarantees  between  two  States.  If  the  decision  is 
that  any  member  of  the  League  may  raise  the  matter  at  the  Council, 
then  it  would  naturally  follow  that  any  member  of  the  League  might 
also  bring  the  matter  before  the  Court.  Wliichever  of  these  views  is 
adopted  the  essential  thing  is,  according  to  this  version,  that  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Court  could  only  be  invoked  by  States  on  the  ground 
that  there  had  been  an  infraction  of  a  treaty.  According  to  this  view, 
the  possibility  would  be  definitely  excluded  of  the  minorities  them- 


*  Parentheses  in  the  text  accompanying  the  minutes. 
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selves,  or  individuals  belonging  to  minorities,  appearing  before  the 
Court  as  principals. 

The  American  and  Italian  Delegations  favour  a  more  general 
provision  conferring  jurisdiction  upon  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice  to  be  exercised  by  the  Court  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  and  such  procedure  as  it  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe  by 
general  regulations.  This  would  leave  it  open  to  the  Permanent 
Court  to  provide  means  by  which  its  jurisdiction  could  be  invoked  in 
disputes  in  which  States  are  not  necessarily  engaged  on  the  two 
sides.  It  would  be  possible  for  the  Court  to  determine  that  Minor¬ 
ities,  whether  as  organised  groups  or  as  individuals,  should  be  able 
to  bring  before  it  complaints  as  to  the  violation  of  these  clauses. 
In  advance  of  the  determination  of  the  character  and  functions  of 
the  Permanent  Court  provided  for  by  Article  14  of  the  Covenant, 
the  American  and  Italian  Delegations  were  unwilling  to  adopt  any 
provision  which  would  to  any  degree  prejudge  its  nature,  and  the 
conditions  upon  which  its  jurisdiction  might  be  exercised.  This  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  was  not  resolved  by  the  Commission  and  is  there¬ 
fore  referred  to  the  Council  of  Four, 

The  alternative  Articles  embodying  these  different  views  are 
appended. 

All  members  of  the  Committee  are  agreed  upon  the  last  sentence 
which  is  identical  in  each  of  these  drafts,  and  which  would  give  to 
the  decision  of  the  Court  the  same  force  and  effect  as  an  award  under 
Article  13  of  the  Covenant. 

5.  6.  19. 

[Annex  1] 

Draft  Proposed  by  the  French^  British  and  Japanese  Delegations 

Poland  further  agrees  that  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  law 
or  fact  arising  out  of  these  articles  between  the  Polish  Government 
and  any  one  of  the  principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  or  any 
other  Power,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
shall  be  held  to  be  a  dispute  of  an  international  character  under 
Article  14  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  Polish 
Government  hereby  consents  that  any  such  dispute  shall  be,  if  the 
other  party  thereto  demands,  referred  to  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice.  The  decision  of  the  Permanent  Court  shall  be 
final  and  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  an  award  under 
Article  13  of  the  Covenant. 
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[Annex  2] 

Draft  Proposed  hy  the  A'inerican  and  Italian  Delegations 

Poland  further  agrees  that  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  to  be  established  by  the  League  of  Nations  may  take  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  claims  of  infraction  of  these  obligations,  and  that  she  will 
submit  to  the  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction  upon  such  conditions  and 
under  such  procedure  as,  by  general  regulations,  the  Court  shall 
from  time  to  time  prescribe.  It  is  further  agreed  that  any  decision 
of  the  Court  shall  be  final  and  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect 
as  an  award  under  Article  13  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Saturday,  June  7,  1919,  at  11  a.  m. 


United  States  of  America 
President  Wilson. 
Prance 


Present 


BicmsH  Empire 

The  Rt  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 
Italy 


M.  Clemenceau.  H.  E.  M.  Orlando. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C. 

Count  Aldrovandi.  J 

Prof.  P.  J.  Mantoux. — Interpreter. 

1.  M.  Clemenceatj  reported  that  M.  Loucheur  was  not  yet  ready 
to  report  to  the  Council  on  the  subject  of  Reparation  in  the  German 

Treaty.  He  hoped,  however,  to  be  in  a  position  to 
fhTcer^^  Treaty  report  by  4  o’clock  that  afternoon,  if  not,  by  12.30 
that  very  morning.  Later  in  the'  meeting,  however, 
a  message  was  received  from  M.  Klotz  at  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
stating  that  M.  Loucheur  would  be  unable  to  report  to  the  Council 
that  day. 

2.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  49A,  Minute  2  M.  Clemenceatj  said 
he  had  now  seen  M.  Pichon  in  regard  to  the  telegram  received  by  Mr. 

Llovd  George  from  the  British  High  Commissioner 
of  the  Grand  at  Constantinople.  It  appeared  that  President 

Poincare’s  telegram  to  the  Crown  Prince  was  an  answer 
to  a  telegram  sent  from  the  Crown  Prince  some  four  days  before  the 
proposal  was  discussed  that  the  Grand  Vizier  should  come  to  Paris. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  a  somewhat  similar  telegram  had  been 
sent  to  him.  He  did  not  reply,  but  had  mentioned  the  fact  to  the 
Council.  He  submitted  that  it  was  highly  improper  to  send  a  tele¬ 
gram  to  a  member  of  the  royal  family  of  a  nation  with  which  we 
were  at  war.  What  would  the  French  Government  say  if  King 
George  were  to  send  a  telegram  to  a  member  of  a  German  royal 
family?  Moreover,  this  was  encouraging  the  old  Turkish  game  of 
playing  one  Power  off  against  another.  They  would  tell  first  one 
Power  and  then  another  that  they  felt  warm  friendship  for  them  and 
would  re-call  old  relations,  but  their  object  was  simply  to  make 
dissension,  and  to  reply  without  consulting  an  ally  was  merely  to 
help  their  game. 


*  Ante,  p.  215. 
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M.  Orlando  said  that  a  similar  telegram  had  been  sent  to  the 
King  of  Italy,  and,  in  reply,  the  Italian  High  Commissioner  had 
merely  been  told  to  associate  himself  with  any  action  taken  by  his 
colleagues. 

M.  Clemenceau  admitted  that  the  action  taken  was  improper. 

3.  PREsmENT  Wilson  reported  the  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  the 
American  Representative  at  Omsk,  dated  31st  May,^  enclosing 

a  copy  of  a  very  satisfactory  proclamation  which  Ad- 
Rnssil™  miral  Koltchak  was  about  to  issue.  The  telegram 

reported  that  the  question  of  recognition  kept  the 
people  in  Siberia  in  a  state  of  expectancy,  and,  he  hoped  that,  if 
Koltchak  was  not  recognised,  the  United  States  would  not  get  the 
blame.  The  gist  of  the  proclamation  was  somewhat  as  follows.  The 
efforts  of  Koltchak’s  army  are  steadily  drawing  to  an  end.  He 
proclaimed  ceaseless  war  not  with  the  Russian  people  but  with  the 
Bolshevists.  Those  people  who  had  been  forced  to  serve  the  Bol¬ 
shevists  had  committed  no  crime  and  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  a  full 
pardon  and  amnesty  would  be  granted  them.  Koltchak  had  only  ac¬ 
cepted  office  in  order  to  restore  order  and  liberty  in  Russia.  As  his 
army  advanced,  he  would  enforce  law  and  restore  local  governments. 
His  office  was  a  heavy  burden  to  him  and  he  would  not  support 
it  for  a  day  longer  than  the  interests  of  the  country  demanded. 
After  crushing  the  Bolshevists,  he  would  first  carry  out  a  general 
election  for  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  a  commission  of  his 
Government  was  now  working  out  a  law.  This  general  election 
would  be  carried  out  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage.  After  the  es- 
tablisliment  of  a  representative  Government,  he  would  hand  over 
all  his  powers  to  it.  For  the  moment,  he  had  signed  a  law  giving  the 
produce  of  the  fields  to  the  peasants,  leaving  to  the  large  landowners 
only  a  just  share.  Russia  could  only  be  strong  when  the  peasants 
owned  the  land.  Similarly,  workmen  must  be  secured  the  same  safe¬ 
guards  as  in  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  and  a  commission  of  his 
Government  was  preparing  data  in  regard  to  this.  The  day  of  vic¬ 
tory  was  approaching.  President  Wilson  considered  this  a  very  good 
proclamation. 

Mr.  Llotd  George  said  that  it  was  very  important,  as  soon  as 
Koltchak’s  reply  was  received,  to  publish  the  original  telegram  of 
the  Allies  and  the  reply. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  the  whole  of  the  telegram  from  Kol¬ 
tchak  would  be  available  by  the  evening. 

4.  M.  Clemenceau  reported  that  he  had  seen  M.  Vesnitch.  The 

*  See  undated  telegram  from  the  Minister  in  China,  Foreign  Relations,  1919, 
Russia,  p.  37L 
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Delegation  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  com¬ 
plained  that  the  Committee  on  New  States  had  never 
New  States  heard  them.  He  would  reserve  further  report  until 

his  colleagues  had  seen  those  whom  they  had  undertaken  to  interview. 

Presudent  Wilson  expressed  the  view  that  the  Committee  on  New 
States  had  not  really  had  sufficient  authority  to  interview  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  small  States. 

M.  Oklando  said  that  he  had  seen  M.  Bratiano,  who  was  in  a  state 
of  great  exasperation.  He  would  not  discuss  the  question  he  put 
to  him  because  he  objected  so  much  to  the  whole  system.  He  said 
he  was  going  to  resign  but  did  not  intimate  when  his  resignation 
would  take  place.  He  said  that  no  Koumanian  Government  would 
accept  these  proposals. 

5.  M.  Mantoux  read  a  translation  of  M.  Vesnitch’s  reply  (Appendix 
I)  to  the  questions  put  to  him  on  June  4th  on  the  subject  of  Klagenfurt. 

(C.  F.  45,  Minute  1.*) 

Klagenfurt  PRESIDENT  WiLsoN  pointed  out  that  the  difference 

between  the  second  proposal  of  the  Delegation  of  the  Serbs,  Croats 
and  Slovenes  and  the  proposal  of  the  Council  was  that  the  former  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  plebiscite  should  be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Jugo-Slav  Government. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  read  an  extract  from  the  conclusions  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  meeting  (C.  F.  45),  and  pointed  out  that  M.  Vesnitch  had  not 
answered  the  question  put  to  him. 

(Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  write  a  letter  to  M.  Ves¬ 
nitch,  taking  note  of  his  proposals,  but  asking  him  if  he  would  be  so 
good  as  to  answer  the  question  which  had  been  put  to  him.) 

6.  M.  Orlando  communicated  the  information  contained  in  Ap¬ 
pendix  II,  indicating  that  so  far  from  ceasing  fighting,  the  Jugo- 

Slav  troops  had  pressed  on  from  June  2nd  to  the 
Ffghting  Between  5th,  and  that  two  Jugo-Slav  officers  had  actually 

Austrians  and  ’  . 

jugo-siavs  entered  Klagenfurt. 

(Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  draft  a  further  telegram 
to  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes, 
asking  for  explanations  and  insisting  on  the  carrying  out  of  the 
previous  demands.) 

7.  President  Wilson  informed  M.  Orlando  that  each  of  the  three 

c  inthiaj  Governments  had  designated  an  officer  to  proceed  to 

Fighting  Between  f;he  resdon  of  Klagenfurt,  in  order  to  watch  the 

Austrians  and  ®  ^ 

jugo-siavs  Armistice  negotiations. 

8.  M.  Orlando  reported  that  he  was  leaving  the  same  evening  for 
Rome  and  would  be  absent  for  some  days.  It  would 
be  of  the  utmost  assistance  to  him  if  the  question  of 

the  Italian  claims  could  be  settled  immediately. 


Italian  Claims 


’  Ante,  p.  173. 
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9.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  44,  Minute  10, *  the  Council  had  before 

them  a  letter  from  M.  Tardieu,  the  President  of  the  Coordinating 
Report  by  the  Committee  addressed  to  the  Secretary-General  of 
rnX'^eon^Polmr'  Peace  Conference  and  dated  5th  June,  1919,  cov- 

nc^iuoVwuh'the  »  report  by  the  Drafting  Committee  on  pro- 

Aostrian  Treaty  posals  by  M.  Kramarcz.  (Appendix  III.) 

(The  report  of  the  Coordinating  Committee  was  approved,  and 
Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  notify  the  Secretary-General, 
in  order  that  action  may  be  taken  to  give  effect  to  it.) 

10.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  read  the  following  minute  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  Sir  Hubert  Llewellyn  Smith  ; — 

“We  have  now  reached  a  stage  when  it  is  desirable 
if  possible  to  have  clear  directions  from  the  Council 
of  Four,  whether  it  is  or  is  not  desired  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  International  Transit,  Waterways,  Rail¬ 
ways  &  Ports  should  after  completing  the  Articles 
for  the  various  Peace  Treaties  endeavour  to  settle 
General  Conventions  with  regard  to  the  various  matters  within  the 
scope  of  the  Commission  applicable  to  the  Allied  and  Associated 
States  generally.  It  will  be  remembered  that  such  Conventions  are 
foreshadowed  in  the  Treaties  which  bind  the  Enemy  States  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  adhere  to  them.  They  are  also  foreshadowed  in  the  Articles 
proposed  to  be  inserted  in  the  Convention  for  the  New  States. 

_  “The  alternative  courses  are  to  endeavour  to  settle  these  Conven¬ 
tions  now,  or  to  postpone  such  an  attempt  to  a  future  Conference 
under  the  League  of  Nations. 

“The  British  Empire  Delegation  took  the  view  that  it  would  be 
well  to  make  the  attempt  now,  when  everybody  is  here,  the  work  three 
parts  done  and  the  whole  matter  fresh  in  our  minds.  We  may  never 
get  so  good  an  opportunity  again  and  if  we  separate  without  coming 
to  an  agreement  we  may  never  come  to  one  at  all. 

“7’A^s  is  still  our  view,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  argued  that 
neutrals  are  not  here,  that  everyone  is  anxious  to  get  away,  and 
(above  all)  that  America  is  not  at  present  willing  to  commit  herself 
to  general  agreements  binding  on  her.  President  Wilson  holds  the 
key  of  the  situation,  and  it  seems  very  desirable  that  it  should  be 
raised  and  settled.  Could  this  be  arranged  for?” 

President  Wilson  asked  whether  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Ger¬ 
many  provided  for  the  acceptance  by  Germany  of  a  General  Con¬ 
vention. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey  pointed  out  that  this  was  provided  for  in 
Article  379  of  the  draft  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany,  which  is  as 
follows : — 

“Without  prejudice  to  the  general  obligations  imposed  on  her  by 
the  present  Treaty  for  the  benefit  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,  Germany  undertakes  to  adhere  to  any  General  Conventions 
regarding  an  international  regime  of  transit,  waterways,  ports  and 


The  International 
Regime  of  Ports, 
Waterways,  and 
Railways :  The 
Question  of  Draw¬ 
ing  Up  an  Inter¬ 
national  Con- 
Tention 
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railways  wliich  may  be  concluded  by  the  Allied  sud^  Associated 
Powers  with  the  approval  of  the  League  of  Nations  within  five  years 
of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty.” 


President  Wilson  undertook  to  consult  Mr.  Henry  White  on  the 


subject. 

11.  President  Wilson  said  that  he  was  in  favour  of  conversations 
between  the  economic  group  of  experts  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  and  German  experts,  in  order  that  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  more  technical  parts  of  the  Treaty  might 
be  explained  to  them. 


Verbal  Discus- 
aions  With 
the  Germans 


M.  Clemenceau  said  the  object  of  the  Germans  in  asking  for  con¬ 
versations  was  to  divide  the  Allies.  They  would  say  that  M. 
Loucheur  said  one  thing,  Lord  Cunliffe  another,  and  Mr.  Keynes  a 


third. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  he  would  rather  that  a  single  repre¬ 


sentative  saw  them  alone. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  he  would  not  like  any  Frenchman  to  under¬ 
take  this  duty. 

President  Wilson  suggested  that  the  group  should  have  definite 
instructions  as  to  the  interpretation  they  were  to  give  to  the  clauses 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  give  different  explanations. 

M.  Clemenceau  urged  that  the  matter  should  be  postponed  until 
it  was  known  what  points  required  further  elucidation. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  mentioned  a  request  that  the  Swedish  Financier, 
M.  Wallenburg,  had  made  to  Lord  Robert  Cecil  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  see  the  Germans  without  any  authority  from  anyone, 
merely  to  try  and  ascertain  what  was  the  minimum  they  would 
accept. 

(The  subject  was  adjourned.) 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  7  June,  1919. 


Appendix  I  to  CF-51 

\T'he  Bead  of  the  Jugoslav  Delegation  {Vesnitch)  to  the  President 
of  tlce  Council  {Clemenceau)^ 

[Translation '] 

Paris,  6  June,  1919. 

Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Excellency  that 
the  Delegation  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  has  examined  the 
suggestion  of  the  Council  of  F our,  of  J une  4,  with  the  greatest  of  care. 
After  a  thorough  study  we  take  the  liberty  of  proposing  to  the  High 


•  Translation  from  the  French  supplied  by  the  editors. 
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Council  to  kindly  settle  the  problem  in  one  of  the  two  following 
manners : 

First  Proposal: 

Joining  of  Zone  “A”  to  the  Serbo-Croat-Slovene  State,  hut,  during 
the  three  or  at  most  six  months  following  the  entry  into  force  of  the 
treaty,  registers  will  be  opened  by  the  Yugoslav  authorities,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  said  territory  will  have  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
in  writing  their  desire  to  see  this  territory  placed  under  Austrian 
sovereignty. 

Joining  of  Zone  “B”  to  the  Austrian  State,  but  the  same  oppor¬ 
tunity  reserved  to  the  inhabitants  in  favor  of  the  Serbo-Croat-Slovene 
State. 

Second  Proposal: 

Joining  of  Zone  “A”  to  the  Serbo-Croat-Slovene  State,  but  recog- 
nition  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  right  of  declaring  by  a  plebiscite, 
within  a  time-limit  of  two  or  at  most  six  months,  the  desire  to  see 
this  territory  placed  under  Austrian  sovereignty. 

Joining  of  Zone  “B”  to  Austria,  but  reciprocally,  the  same  right 
reserved  to  the  inhabitants  of  said  territory  in  favor  of  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes. 

I  hope,  JVIr.  President,  that  the  Council  will  be  good  enough  to 
take  under  kindly  consideration  these  proposals  which  we  have  the 
honor  to  submit  to  it,  in  the  sincere  desire  of  responding  to  its  inten¬ 
tions  and  thus  contributing  to  the  prompt  settlement  of  this  delicate 
question. 

Accept  [etc.]  Vesnitch 


Appendix  II  to  CF-51 

SITUATION  IN  CARINTHIA  FROM  29TH  MAT  TO  5TH  JUNE 

On  the  evening  of  May  29th  the  situation  of  the  Carinthian  troops, 
which  was  already  very  critical,  grew  rapidly  worse,  so  much  so  that 
the  Carinthian  Government  took  the  requisite  steps  for  removing 
during  the  night  the  public  authorities,  the  banks,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  itself  from  Klagenfurt  to  Spittal.  Moreover  further  appeals 
were  made  to  the  Italian  garrisons  stationed  along  our  armistice  line 
to  intervene;  and  it  was  decided  to  send  a  bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce 
to  obtain  from  the  enemy  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

The  Carinthian  troops,  consisting  of  twelve  tired  and  demoralised 
battalions,  after  abandoning  the  line  of  the  Freibach  torrent,  fell  back 
in  disorder  on  the  Drava,  always  under  pressure  of  the  Jugoslavs. 
On  the  evening  of  the  30th  the  Carinthians  were  maintaining  them¬ 
selves  with  difficulty  of  \_onf^  the  Caravanca  mountains  to  the  west 
of  the  Assling  tunnel,  and  defended  the  left  bank  of  the  Drava  from 
Feistritz  to  Lavamiind.  The  Jugoslav  forces  which  were  more  nu¬ 
merous  and  comprised  also  regular  Serbian  units,  had  concentrated 
in  two  masses,  in  the  regions  of  Ferlach  and  of  Eisen  KappeL 
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The  offensive  push,  which  had  declined  in  vigour  on  May  31st  and 
June  1st,  was  resumed  by  the  Jugoslav  forces  from  the  2nd  to  the 
3rd  [during]  which  they  effectively  bombarded  the  ground  to  the 
South  of  Klagenfurt  and  the  surroundings  of  Grafenstein. 

On  the  5th,  the  Jugoslavs  passed  the  Drava  in  correspondence  to 
the  passes  of  Kappel  and  Stein,  and  arrived  at  a  distance  of  from 
6  to  8  kilometres  from  Klagenfurt.  They  continued  to  advance,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Italian  officers  notified  them  of  the  request  to 
cease  hostilities  which  had  been  transmitted  from  Paris  to  the  Ser¬ 
bian  Government.  A  little  before  midnight,  two  Jugoslav  officers 
entered  Klagenfurt. 

Our  Mission,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  communal  authorities 
of  Klagenfurt,  took  measures  to  avoid  disorders  and  the  pillaging 
of  the  city,  which  was  completely  evacuated  by  the  Austrians  and 
is  now  guarded  by  the  citizen  police  force. 

It  should  be  noted  that  on  the  evening  of  June  3rd,  the  Serbian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  on  receiving  the  telegram  sent  him  by 
the  Council  of  Four,  had  informed  the  French  representative  that 
hostilities  had  already  ceased. 
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From : — The  President  of  the  Co-ordination  Commission, 
q'o : — The  Secretary  General  of  the  Peace  Conference. 

In  accordance  with  the  note  from  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  dated 
June  3rd,®  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  transmit  to  me,  the  Coordi¬ 
nation  Commission  held  a  meeting  at  2.30  p.  m.  to-day  with  the 
assistance  of  the  advisers  of  the  different  Delegations.  ^ 

Their  answer  is  as  follows: 

1.  As  regards  the  financial  clauses,  the  representatives  of  the 
Financial  Commission  declared  that  this  Commission  had  deliberated 
and  come  to  a  unanimous  decision  on  the  question  raised  by  the 
Polish  Delegation  and  the  Czecho-Slovak  Delegation. 

The  answers  recording  these  decisions  will  be  sent  direct  to  you 
by  the  Financial  Commission. 

2.  As  regards  the  questions  of  nationality  raised  by  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Delegation,  the  coordination  commission  concur  with  the 
whole  of  the  objections  raised  by  the  Drafting  Committee  and  laid 
by  them  before  the  Supreme  Council. 

They  are  notably  of  opinion  that  the  Czecho-Slovak  proposals 
relating  to  paragraph  2  of  article  I,  to  articles  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7 
(new  Austria)  should  not  be  retained. 
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The  Commission  consider  that  the  wording  of  Article  4,  such  as  it 
was  communicated  to  the  Austrian  Delegation  gives  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  the  Czecho-Slovak  desiderata  and  that  the  adoption  of  the 
wording  suggested  by  M.  Kramarcz  would,  on  the  contrary,  result 
in  a  limitation  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  change  in  the  nationality. 

With  reference  to  paragraph  4  of  article  5  proposed  by  M. 
Kramarcz,  the  commission  consider  that  the  wording  of  this  para¬ 
graph  such  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Draft  Treaty  handed  over  to 
the  Austrian  Delegation  implies  that  the  immovable  property  pos¬ 
sessed  by  people  having  made  use  of  the  right  of  option  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  a  privileged  treatment. 

The  Commission  having  expressed  this  opinion  on  the  substance 
leaves  it  with  the  Drafting  Committee  to  appreciate  whether  it  is 
advisable  to  render  the  expression  more  definite  by  adding,  for 
instance,  after  the  word  “keep”  “by  the  same  right  as  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Nationals”. 

The  various  opinions,  summed  up  in  this  letter,  have  been  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  by  the  Coordination  Commission. 

Tardieu 

Paris,  June  5,  1919. 


[Annex] 

3rd  June,  1919. 

;My  Dear  Colleague;  The  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers,  this  afternoon,  considered  the  following  Reports 
of  the  Drafting  Committee : — 

Czecho-Slovak  Report  on  the  proposition  of  M.  Kramarcz. 

Opinion  as  to  certain  modifications  demanded  by  the  Polish  Dele¬ 
gation.  (Polish  Note  of  May  30th,  1919). 

Financial  Clauses :  opinion  on  certain  modifications  demanded  by 
the  Czecho-Slovak  Delegation.  (Note  of  30th  May,  1919.) 

A  copy  of  the  Drafting  Committee’s  notes  referred  to  is  appended 
to  this  letter.^ 

It  was  decided  that  these  Reports  should  be  referred,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  Territorial  Co-ordinating  Committee  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  of  which  M.  Tardieu  is  President. 

I  am  directed  to  request  that  your  Excellency  will  take  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps  for  the  consideration  of  this  question  by  the  Co-ordinating 
Committee,  which  is  empowered  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  such 
experts  as  it  may  from  time  to  time  require. 

Believe  me  [etc.]  M.  P.  A.  Hanket 

His  Excellency  Monsieur  Dutasta. 


’  The  documents  referred  to  have  been  printed  as  appendix  IV  to  CF-44,  p,  164. 
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Paris  Peace  Conf.  180.03401/52 

Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Saturday,  June  7,  1919,  at  4  p.  m. 

Present 


America,  United  States  of 
President  Wilson. 
France 


Beitish  Empire 

The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  O.  M.,  M.  P. 
Italy 


M.  Clemenceau.  Orlando. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey.  1  Secretaries. 

Count  Aldrovandi.  J 

Prof.  P.  J.  Mantoux. — Interpreter. 

Note  ;  M.  Orlando  did  not  arrive  until  4.30.  Before  his  arrival,  his 
three  colleagues  read  and  finally  approved  the  proposal  handed  to 
M.  Orlando  later  in  the  Meeting  in  regard  to  the  Italian  Claims  m 
the  Adriatic. 

After  the  Memorandum  had  been  agreed,  there  were  snort  pr^ 
liminary  discussions  on  matters  interesting  the  four  States,  and  ‘which 
are  briefly  recorded  below. 

1.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  had  just  seen  the  United  States 
Experts,  who  were  anxious  to  fix  on  a  figure  for  Germany  to  pay. 

M.  Loucheur  considered  this  difficult,  and  he  was  in- 
Reparation  in  dined  to  agree  with  him. 

President  Wilson  said  that  it  might  be  difficult, 
but  it  would  undoubtedly  be  best  if  it  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  the  figure  would  be  so  high  that  Germany 
would  not  be  able  to  accept  it. 

President  Wilson  said  the  object  of  the  figure  was  to  get  the 
Germans  to  agree. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  preferred  the  plan  to  which  he  and  M. 
Loucheur  were  nearly  agreeing  on,  by  which  Germany  would  be  given 
three  or  four  months  in  which  to  name  a  figure,  and  by  which  she 
would  be  allowed  to  pay  a  part  of  her  reparation  in  material  and 
labour.  He  thought  this  would  be  better  for  the  Germans  also,  and 
that  they  would  prefer  it. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  he  took  the  same  view. 

2.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  47,  Minute  1,'  the  Council  had  before 

them  the  Report  of  the  Military  Representatives  at 
Versailles.^ 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  this  report  would  require 


Fichting  Be¬ 
tween  Czecho¬ 
slovaks  and 
Hungarians 


study  by  the  respective  Military  Advisers  of  the  mem- 


’  Ante,  p.  189. 
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bers  of  the  Council.  He  thought  that  some  immediate  action  could  be 
taken  pending  this  study.  He  recalled  that  the  Roumanians  had  three 
times  crossed  the  Armistice  line  that  had  been  drawn,  but  they  had  been 
stopped  from  advancing.  The  Magyars  had  got  to  know  that  the 
Roumanians  were  being  held  back,  and  had  concentrated  their  forces 
and  fallen  on  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  with  very  serious  results.  Pending 
the  study  of  the  Versailles  Report,  he  proposed  that  a  dispatch  should 
be  sent  to  the  effect  that  this  attack  on  the  Czechs  had  been  made  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  Hungarians  were  asked  to  come  to  Paris  to  make 
peace.  If  they  would  stop,  we  would  make  peace  with  them.  If 
they  would  not,  we  would  take  active  measures  against  them. 

(It  was  agreed  that  General  Albi,  who  was  in  attendance  in  the 
next  room,  should  prepare  a  draft. 

At  a  later  stage  of  the  Meeting,  General  Albi’s  draft  was  presented 
and  approved,  subject  to  one  slight  modification,  namely,  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  some  such  words  as  “extreme  measures”  instead  of  “force” 
This  was  inserted  at  President  Wilson’s  suggestion,  as  he  did  not 
like  to  threaten  force  when  no  available  force  was  on  the  spot. 

The  agreed  dispatch  is  reproduced  in  Appendix  I. 

M.  Clemenceau  undertook  to  send  the  dispatch  on  behalf  of  the 
Council. ) 

3.  The  Council  approved  the  attached  dispatch  prepared  by  Sir 
Maurice  Hankey  under  instructions  given  at  the  morning’s  Meeting, 

in  regard  to  the  fighting  in  Carinthia.  (Appendix 
II.) 

M.  Clemenceau  signed  the  despatch,  and  handed  it 
to  M.  Mantoux,  to  give  to  the  Secretary-General  for 
immediate  dispatch. 

4.  M.  Llotd  George  said  that  he  had  seen  M.  Venizelos  and  M. 
Paderewski.  M.  Venizelos  was  quite  definite  that  he  would  prefer 

references  to  the  League  of  Nations  to  be  permissible 
only  to  members  of  the  Council  of  the  League.  Both 
M.  Venizelos  and  M.  Paderewski  had  made  the  point 
that  the  Treaty  ought  not  to  enable  minorities  to 
insist  on  the  use  of  their  own  language.  M.  Paderew¬ 
ski  had  said  that  the  Yiddish  language  used  in  Poland  was  not 
Hebrew,  but  only  a  corrupt  form  of  German.  To  make  it  an  official 
language  would  be  almost  to  make  German  a  second  official  language 
in  Poland. 

President  Wilson  pointed  out  that  this  was  not  the  question  on 
which  their  opinion  had  been  asked. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that,  nevertheless,  both  of  them  had 
raised  it. 


Carinthia : 
Fiehtins  Between 
Austrians  and 
Yugo-Slavs 


Report  of  Com¬ 
mittee  on  New 
States  in  Regard 
to  References  to 
the  League  of 
Nations 
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M.  Paderewski  had  promised  a  written  answer,  and,  when  he  had 
received  it,  he  would  report  again. 

(M.  Orlando  and  Count  Aldrovandi  entered  during  the  following 

discussion.) 

5.  Tlie  Council  had  before  them  a  report  dated  June  6th  from  the 
Commission  on  Roumanian  and  Yugo-Slav  Affairs,  which  had  met  to 
consider  the  Klagenfurt  question.  (Appendix  III.) 
Kiasrcnfurt.  Re-  PRESIDENT  WiLSON  read  the  report. 

quest  for  Instruc-  ...  j.  ’j.  j.' 

tions  From  the  Oreando  said  that,  giveu  the  present  situation. 

Commission  on 

Roumanian  and  which  was  accepted,  the  plebiscite  appeared  to  nim 

Yusro-Slar  Affairs  ^  ^  t> 

useless.  The  Commission  recognised  that  in  hector  .d 
the  majority  of  the  population  was  Austrian,  in  Sector  A  the  major¬ 
ity  was  Yugo-Slav.  The  result  of  the  plebiscite  in  these  areas  was 
therefore  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  it  seemed  useless  to  carry  it  out. 
The  only  basis  for  a  plebiscite  would  be  one  for  the  whole  area,  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  unity  for  the  whole  district.  He  suggested,  there¬ 
fore,  that  it  would  be  better  to  take  a  decision  at  once  that  area  A,  on 
President  Wilson’s  map,  (i.  e.,  the  southern  part  of  the  area)  should 
be  Yugo-Slav;  and  area  B  (namely,  the  northern  part)  should  be 
Austrian.  He  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  small  section  of  the  area 
which  was  traversed  by  the  Assling-Villach  railway.  He  must  make 
reserves  in  regard  to  this.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  he  had  already 
asked  for  the  question  of  disposition  of  Assling  to  be  reserved,  and 
claimed  it  for  Italy.  If  the  railway  north  of  it  ran  through  the  terri¬ 
tory  assigned  to  the  Yugo-Slavs,  there  would  be  no  object  in  his 
reserves  in  regard  to  Assling. 

President  Wilson  said  he  must  say  frankly  to  M.  Orlando  that  he 
had  gone  out  of  his  way  in  order  to  assign  the  junction  of  Tarvis  to 
Italy  on  the  understanding  that  Villach  should  be  Austrian  and 
Assling  should  be  assigned  to  the  Yugo-Slavs.  The  object  of  this  was 
to  take  the  line  Tarvis-Trieste  right  out  of  Yugo-Slav  territory.  He 
could  not  assent,  however,  that  both  the  lines  together  with  all  three 
junctions  should  go  to  Italy. 

Mr.  Llotd  George  said  he  was  by  no  means  certain  that  M.  Orlando 
was  right  in  saying  that  area  A  would  vote  Yugo-Slav.  He  had 
gathered  from  M.  Vesnitch’s  evidence  that  he  also  was  very  doubtful. 
M.  Vesnitch’s  insistence  that  the  area  should  be  allocated  to  the  Yugo- 
Slavs  without  a  plebiscite  confirmed  this  view.  He  thought  M.  Ves¬ 
nitch’s  evidence  rather  tended  to  support  the  views  expressed  by 
President  Wilson’s  Experts. 

M.  Orlando  said  that  in  this  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  organise 
the  plebiscite  with  all  guarantees,  and  he  did  not  like  the  proposals 
of  the  Yugo-Slav-Roumanian  Commission. 

Count  Aldrovandi  pointed  out  that  proposal  3  of  the  Commission 
was  not  in  accordance  with  their  instructions. 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George  agreed.  He  asked  why  the  administration  could 
not  be  by  five  Commissioners  using  the  local  authorities. 

President  Wilson  said  the  assumption  was  that  the  local  authorities 
were  Austrian.  However,  any  undesirable  officials  could  be  excluded 
during  the  plebiscite,  and  his  suggestion  would  be  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  should  be  directed  to  conform  with  its  previous  instructions. 

M.  Orlando  agreed. 

(After  a  short  discussion.  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  directed  to 
reply  to  the  Commission  in  the  following  sense : — 

1.  The  reply  to  the  question  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  Eeport  is  that  the  regime  of  local  Government  should  apply 
to  zone  B,  as  well  as  to  zone  A. 

2.  The  Council  agree  that  the  actual  procedure  at  the  plebiscite 
will  be  very  different,  according  as  the  date  for  it  is  fixed  at  six 
months  after  the  signature  of  the  Peace,  or  three  years  after,  or 
more.  The  Council  have  received  a  communication  from  M.  Ves- 
nitch,  but,  instead  of  giving  a  reply  on  this  point,  it  only  contained 
a  counter  proposal.  M.  Vesnitch  has  been  asked  to  give  a  definite 
reply  to  the  question  that  was  put  to  him. 

The  Council  agrees  with  the  Commission  that,  in  the  first  case, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  make  arrangements  like  those  proposed  for 
Allenstein  and  Sleswig,  and,  in  the  second,  like  those  adopted  in  the 
case  of  the  Saar  Basin. 

3.  As  regards  the  remainder  of  the  memorandum,  the  Council  has 
read  and  taken  note  of  the  observations  of  the  Commission,  but  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  original  instructions  to  Mr.  Leeper  as  the  basis  of  the 
Commission’s  work.) 

(Admiral  Hope  was  introduced.) 

6.  Admiral  Hope  read  extracts  from  a  Memorandum  prepared  by 
Sir  Esme  Howard,  General  Thwaites  and  himself,  and  from  a  Report 
by  General  Gough  at  Helsingfors  with  regard  to  the 
Baltic  Provinces;  situation  in  the  Baltic  Provinces.  These  Reports  re- 
Germans  vealed  a  very  complicated  state  of  affairs.  The  Ger¬ 

mans  were  advancing  North  and  North-East  from 
Riga,  thereby  preventing  the  Esthonians  from  advancing  on  Petro- 
grad.  They  appeared  to  be  taking  this  action  in  collusion  with  a  Rus¬ 
sian  Anti-Bolshevist  force  under  Prince  Lievin,  with  whom  they  had 
established  liaison  by  aircraft.  From  the  available  information  it 
was  evident  that  the  Germans  intended — 

1.  In  conjunction  with  the  German  Balts  in  Latvia  to  advance  into 
Esthonia,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  German  Balt  element  in 
the  latter  country  to  crush  the  Esthonian  national  movement. 

2.  To  make  common  cause  with  the  North-Russian  corps,  (whose 
sympathies  are  entirely  pro-German)  in  an  advance  on  Petrograd, 
where  they  presumably  proposed  to  instal  a  Government  of  their  own 
choosing. 
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Admiral  Hope  urged  that  the  Germans  should  at  once  be  ordered ; 

{a)  To  stop  all  further  advance  Northwards  in  the  direction  of 
Esthonia. 

(5)  To  make  preparations  for  the  evacuation  of  Letland  under  the 
orders  of  the  Allied  High  Command  as  laid  down  in  Article  12  of 
the  Armistice  Commission. 

(After  some  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  the  question  should  be 
referred  to  for  report  to  the  Military  representatives  of  the  Supreme 
War  Council  at  Versailles,  with  whom  should  be  associated  for  the 
purpose  of  this  enquiry  the  United  States  of  America,  French  and 
Italian  navies.) 

(Admiral  Hope  withdrew.) 

7.  President  Wilson  on  behalf  of  M.  Clemenceau,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
and  himself,  handed  M.  Orlando  the  attached  Memorandum,  contain¬ 
ing  proposals  agreed  to  by  himself  and  his  colleagues 
itahan  Claims  regard  to  the  Italian  claims  in  the  Adriatic.  (Ap¬ 

pendix  4.)  He  explained  that  the  Memorandum  was  only  a  sketch 
containing  principles,  and  the  scheme  had  not  yet  been  formulated  in 
detail  by  experts.  The  only  parts  of  the  project  worked  out  in  detail 
were  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  free  state.  It  was  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  remind  M.  Orlando  of  the  scruples  he  had  in  arriving 
at  any  half-way  agreement.  He  had  thought  and  still  thought  that 
it  would  be  an  assumption  of  unwarranted  authority  on  his  part  to 
concur  in  any  suggestion  for  the  transfer  of  people  against  their  will 
from  one  sovereignty  to  another.  At  every  turn,  however,  he  found 
himself  faced  with  the  difficulty  in  which  his  British  and  French 
colleagues  were  involved,  but  in  which  the  United  States  of  America 
was  not  involved  in  agreeing.  Rather  than  reach  an  absolute  impasse 
and  after  conferring  repeatedly  with  his  colleagues,  he  had  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  them  formulated  this  suggestion.  Without  discussing  or 
expounding  it  he  would  place  it  in  M.  Orlando’s  hands  as  the  joint 
suggestion  of  the  three  Governments.  He  could  not  help  adding  that 
reasonable  people  in  the  United  States  of  America  would  probably 
think  he  was  not  justified  in  assenting  to  the  scheme  until  he  had  had 
an  opportunity  to  explain  to  them  the  whole  circumstances.  He  made 
this  explanation  only  to  indicate  to  M.  Orlando  the  impossibility  for 
his  Government  to  go  further.  He  begged  M.  Orlando  to  put  that 
aspect  of  the  matter  before  his  colleagues  in  considering  this  proposal. 
As  a  matter  of  detail  he  said  he  had  changed  one  or  two  words  as 
compared  with  a  copy  sent  to  his  experts  owing  to  the  difference  in 
the  nomenclature  on  the  map.  He  would  also  mention  that  there  was 
a  reference  in  the  memorandum  to  the  line  of  the  Treaty  of  London. 
The  line  adopted  was  what  experts  called  the  Italian  version  of  the 
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line  of  the  Treaty  of  London.  He  recalled  that  the  streams  in  this 
part  of  the  country  ran  under  ground  for  a  certain  distance,  and  the 
British  had  drawn  the  line  at  the  point  where  the  streams  disappeared 
below  ground,  whereas  the  Italians  had  drawn  it  where  they  came  out 
again. 

M.  Orlando  said  it  was  impossible  to  study  the  scheme  here  and 
now.  He  thanked  President  Wilson  for  all  the  trouble  he  had  taken 
in  the  matter.  In  loyalty  he  felt  bound  to  declare  that  the  Tardieu 
scheme  had  been  studied  with  an  open  mind,  and  when  accepting  it 
the  Italian  Delegation  had  felt  they  were  making  an  extraordinary 
sacrifice.  In  doing  so  they  went  beyond  what  was  their  minimum. 
They  only  accepted  it  in  a  spirit  of  resignation.  He  himself  was  not 
an  extremist  and  always  sought  compromise.  After  waging  this  war, 
however,  he  felt  very  distressed  that  the  doors  of  Italy  were  not  closed. 
He  had  something  in  him  of  the  Franciscan  spirit,  but  it  was  ex¬ 
tremely  bitter  for  him  to  have  accepted  the  Tardieu  scheme.  On 
Fiume  Italy  had  received  no  satisfaction.  This  was  an  Italian  town 
that  was  treated  in  the  same  way  as  some  barbarous  half  civilised 
people,  or  as  an  enemy  town.  Here  was  a  people  of  the  highest  and 
most  ancient  civilisation,  who  had  emerged  from  a  victorious  war, 
and  yet  they  were  subjected  to  the  same  system  as  some  Pacific  Island 
or  the  Saar  Valley.  This  was  a  terrible  sacrifice,  but  nevertheless  he 
had  accepted  it.  It  was  the  extremity  of  the  effort  which  he  could 
make  in  sacrifice,  and  he  must  assure  the  President  and  his  colleagues 
that  if,  as  he  feared,  the  new  proposal  was  less  favourable  than  the 
Tardieu  proposal,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  accept  it. 

President  Wilson  said  he  hoped  M.  Orlando  would  not  say  this, 
because  there  were  impossibilities  on  his  side  also. 

Mr.  Llotd  George  asked  what  M.  Orlando  meant  by  not  closing 
the  gate? 

M.  Orlando  said  he  referred  to  the  Alps  and  the  Istrian  Peninsula. 

PREsmENT  Wilson  pointed  out  that  the  crest  of  the  ridge  was  given 
to  Italy. 

M.  Orlando  pointed  out  that  the  proper  crest  of  the  Alps  was  to 
the  eastwards  of  this  ridge. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  objected  to  the  suggestion  that  the  people  of 
Danzig  were  semi-barbarous.  They  were  one  of  the  most  civilised 
and  cultured  people  in  the  world. 

M.  Orlando  said  he  only  referred  to  them  as  an  enemy  people. 

He  undertook  to  consider  the  proposal 
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8.  President  Wilson  read  a  proposed  reply  to  Germany’s  demand 
for  admission  to  the  League  of  Nations  which  he  had  received  from 
Colonel  House,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  M.  Leon  Bourgeois 
and  their  associates  (Appendix  V.) 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  could  not  agree  to  the 
admission  of  the  Germans  to  the  League  of  Nations 
within  a  few  months. 

President  Wilson  agreed  and  suggested  to  substitute  within  a  “short 


Proposed  Reply  to 
Germany's  De¬ 
mand  for  Admis¬ 
sion  to  the  League 
of  Nations 


time.” 

M.  Clemenceau  expressed  the  gravest  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
some  of  the  proposals. 

(After  a  short  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  the  document  required 
very  careful  study,  and  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  get 
it  copied  and  circulated  to  the  Council  the  same  evening.) 

9.  The  Council  had  before  them  a  report  from  the  Financial  Com¬ 
mission  on  various  points  raised  by  the  Polish,  Roumanian,  Serbian 
and  Czecho-Slovakian  Commissions.  (Appendix 


Report  by  Finan-  VI.) 

onPofSrRaiscd  These  reports  had  been  remitted  to  the  Financial 
withtorAuftrian  Commission  by  the  Co-ordinating  Commission  whose 
toCF-sifMiSa »•)  report  had  been  approved  on  the  same  morning. 

The  report  of  the  Financial  Commission  was  ap¬ 
proved  and  initialled  by  the  four  Heads  of  the  State.  Sir  Maurice 
Hankey  was  instructed  to  forward  it  to  the  Secretary  General  for  the 
information  of  the  Drafting  Committee. 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  June  7, 1919. 


Appendix  I  to  CF-52 

WCP-940 

Telegram  to  the  Eungariam,  Go'oemmsnt  at  Buda-Pestk, 
Communicated  by  Secretariat-General 

Translation  Paris,  7  June,  1919. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  are  on  the  point  of  sum¬ 
moning  Representatives  of  the  Hungarian  Government  before  the 
Peace  Conference  at  Paris  in  order  that  the  views  of  the  Conference 
on  the  proper  frontiers  of  Hungary  may  be  communicated  to  them. 

It  is  at  this  very  moment  that  the  Hungarians  launch  violent  and 
unjustified  attacks  against  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  invade  Slovakia. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have,  however,  already  shown 
their  firm  determination  to  put  an  end  to  all  useless  hostilities  by  twice 
stopping  the  Roumanian  Armies  which  had  crossed  the  Armistice 


“  Ante,  p.  235. 
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lines  and  then  those  of  the  neutral  zone,  and  by  preventing  them  fronj 
continuing  their  march  on  Buda-Pesth ;  also  by  stopping  the  Serbian 
and  French  Armies  on  the  Southern  Hungarian  front. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Government  of  Buda-Pesth  is  formally 
requested  to  put  an  end  without  delay  to  its  attacks  on  the  Czecho¬ 
slovaks,  otherwise  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  are  abso¬ 
lutely  decided  to  have  immediate  recourse  to  extreme  measures  to  oblige 
Hungary  to  cease  hostilities  and  to  bow  to  the  unshakeable  will  of  the 
Allies  to  make  their  injunctions  respected. 

A  reply  to  the  present  telegram  should  be  made  within  48  hours. 


Appendix  II  to  CF-52 
Telegram 

From: — The  President  of  the  Conference, 

To: —  The  French  Minister  at  Belgrade. 

For  the  Government  of  the  Serbo-Croat- Slovene  Kingdom. 

On  May  31st  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  was  called  to  the  situation  in  Carinthia 
and  a  request  was  made  that  explicit  instructions  should  be  issued  to 
the  local  Jugo-Slav  Commanders  to  cease  all  hostile  operations  in  this 
area  and  withdraw  their  troops  behind  the  frontier  laid  down  by  the 
Conference.  It  was  pointed  out  that  such  independent  action  could 
not  but  prejudice  the  cause  of  those  responsible  for  the  continuance  of 
these  hostilities. 

On  the  4th  June  a  reply  was  received  that  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  had  given  an  assurance  that  hostilities  were  terminated. 

The  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  now 
learn  that  the  offensive  which  had  declined  in  vigour  on  May  31st  and 
June  1st  was  resumed  by  the  Jugo-Slav  forces  from  the  2nd  to  the  3rd., 
when  they  effectively  bombarded  the  ground  south  of  Klagenfurt, 
and  the.  surroundings  of  Grafenstein.  On  June  5th  the  Jugo-Slavs 
are  reported  to  have  passed  the  Drava  and  arrived  at  a  distance  of 
from  6  to  8  kilometres  from  Klagenfurt.  They  continued  to  advance 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Italian  Officers  notified  them  of  the  request 
to  cease  hostilities  which  had  been  transmitted  from  Paris  to  the 
Serbian  Government.  A  little  before  midnight  on  June  5th.,  two 
Jugo-Slav  Officers  entered  Klagenfurt. 

The  Council  are  unable  to  reconcile  this  information  with  the  state¬ 
ments  made  to  the  French  Minister  in  Belgrade.  You  should  at  once 
demand  explanations  from  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  and  insist  on  immediate  compliance  with 
the  requests  in  my  telegram  No.  205  of  May  31st. 


7  June,  1919. 


G.  Clemenceau 
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Appendix  III  to  CF-52 

M-240 

From:  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Roumanian  and  Yugo¬ 
slav  Atfairs. 

To :  The  Secretary  General  of  the  Peace  Conference. 

Paris,  June  6,  1919. 

The  Commission  on  Roumanian  and  Yugo-Slav  Affairs  met  on 
June  6th  2.30  p.  m. 

The  Commission  has  first  the  honour  to  ask  whether  the  regime  of 
local  government  provided  for  applies,  as  the  Commission  believes, 
to  zone  B  as  well  as  to  zone  A. 

It  further  observes  that  it  has  not  yet  received  from  the  Serbo-Croat- 
Slovene  Delegation  the  answer  promised  in  paragraph  2  of  the  Note 
of  June  5th  relative  to  the  date  of  the  plebiscite.  It  thinks  that  the 
regime  to  be  established  as  well  for  the  provisional  administration 
of  the  territories  in  question  as  for  the  actual  procedure  at  the  plebi¬ 
scite,  will  be  very  different,  according  as  the  date  for  it  is  fixed  at  six 
months  after  the  signature  of  the  peace,  or  three  years  after,  or 
more. 

It  considers  that,  in  the  first  case,  it  would  be  advisable  to  make 
arrangements  like  those  proposed  for  Allenstein  and  Sleswig,  and 
in  the  second,  like  those  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Saar  Basin. 

Should  the  second  solution  be  adopted,  the  Commission  would  beg 
leave  to  draw  the  Supreme  Council’s  attention  to  the  following  con¬ 
siderations  : 

The  territory  in  question — even  zone  A — contains  a  Slovene  popu¬ 
lation  of  peasants  and  small  artisans  only,  who  will  afford  to  the 
proposed  local  Government  no  material  for  the  formation  of  an 
administration.  Consequently,  with  a  view  to  form  one,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Government  Commission  will  have  to  apply  either  to  the 
Germans  living  in  the  territory  in  question,  or  to  the  Slovenes  assigned 
by  the  Treaty  to  Yugo-Slavia,  who  being  the  only  people  speaking 
both  German  and  Slovene,  will  be  the  only  ones  capable  of  adminis¬ 
tering  the  territory.  In  both  cases  serious  difficulties  may  be  expected. 

The  Commission  further  observes  that  the  military  occupation  of 
the  country,  and  the  judicial,  fiscal,  monetary,  customs  and  commercial 
systems  would  require,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Saar  Basin,  a  detailed 
examination,  for  making  which,  no  material  is  at  present  available. 

The  Commission  (exclusive  of  the  Italian  Delegation,  whose  point 
of  view  is  set  forth  below)  thinks  it  its  duty  to  ask  the  Supreme 
Council  whether  it  would  not  be  more  expedient  to  establish  the  fol¬ 
lowing  regime  in  the  zones  A  and  B  defined  by  the  Supreme  Council : — 

1  *.  The  appointment  of  a  Commission  of  five  members  nominated 
by  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  charged  with  the  task 
of  preparing,  in  zones  A  and  B,  under  the  authority  of  the  League 
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of  Nations,  for  a  free  expression  of  the  wishes  of  the  population  by 
ensuring  the  impartiality  of  the  local  administration  through  the 
exercise  of  a  right  of  supervision  and  veto. 

2  ®.  The  local  administration  of  zone  B  provisionally  entrusted  in 
these  conditions,  to  the  Austrian  authorities  in  accordance  with  the 
general  rules  of  Austrian  legislation. 

3  ®.  The  local  administration  of  zone  A  entrusted  in  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  to  the  Serbian,  Croatian  and  Slovene  authorities  in  accordance 
with  the  general  rules  of  Serbo-Croat-Slovene  legislation. 

4°.  In  each  of  the  two  zones  a  vote  allowing  the  population  freely 
to  express  its  opinion,  according  to  the  procedure  laid  down  by  the 
Commission,  regarding- its  final  assignment  either  to  Austria  or  to 
the  Serb-Croat-Sloyene  State.  This  vote  shall  take  place,  in  zone  A. 

at  the  end  of  a  period  of . from  the  coming  into  force  of 

the  present  treaty  and,  in  zone  B, . weeks  after  the  promulga¬ 

tion  of  the  result  of  the  vote  in  zone  A. 

This  solution  would  avoid  the  above  mentioned  difficulties. 

The  Commission  has  furthermore  the  honour  to  convey  to  the 
Supreme  Council  the  two  observations  of  the  Italian  Delegation, 
which,  owing  to  the  terms  of  the  Note  of  June  5th,  they  did  not 
consider  that  they  had  authority  to  discuss,  and  which  are  as 
follows : — 

1  The  Italian  Delegation  thinks  that,  owing  to  the  geographical 
and  economic  conditions  of  the  Klagenfurt  Basin,  it  is  desirable  to 
delimit  the  two  zones  provided  for  in  connection  with  the  plebiscite, 
not  from  east  to  west,  but  from  north  to  south  following  a  line  run¬ 
ning  to  the  east  of  Klagenfurt, 

2  ®.  The  Italian  Delegation  asks  that  in  any  case  the  triangle  in 
which  lies  the  Northern  entrance  to  the  tunnel  of  Karawanken,  and 
which  _  comprises  a  section  of  railway  about  10  kms  in  length  essen¬ 
tially  important  for  the  port  of  Trieste,  should  be  excluded  from  the 
plebiscite. 

The  same  regime  ought  to  be  applied  to  this  triangle  as  to  the  zone 
further  to  the  south  in  which  the  territories  ceded  by  Austria  are 
reserved  for  definitive  assignment  to  the  decision  of  the  Principal 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 


Appendix  IV  to  CF-52 

M-243 

Memorandum  as  to  a  Suggested  Basis  for  Settlement  of  the  Adriatic 
Question^  Submitted  for  Elaboration  and  Definition  re  [Z>y]  Experts 

(Handed  by  President  Wilson  on  behalf  of  M.  Clemenceau,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  and  himself  to  M.  Orlando  on  7th  June,  1919) 

First.  A  free  state  to  be  set  up  within  the  following  limits,  except 
as  it  may  be  deemed  best  by  the  experts  to  realign  these  limits  to 
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corrGspond  with  tlis  natural  configuration  of  the  country .  beginning 
at  the  ‘^American”  line  on  Parallel  14  °  just  North  of  Ivirchheim,  and 
following  that  line  South  to  Fianona  on  the  Istrian  Peninsula,  where 
it  should  run  to  the  sea,  extending  it  from  Fianona  Southward  around 
the  Island  of  Cherso,  thence  Northward  and  around  the  Island  of 
Veglia,  striking  the  mainland  just  West  of  the  Bay  of  Buccari,  and 
running  thence  North  and  North-east  to  Mount  Risnjak,  and  thence 
North-west  to  join  the  “London”  line  due  East  of  Adelsberg  or 
Zirknitz,  and  thence  North-westward  along  the  “London”  line  to  the 
point  of  beginning. 

Second.  Fiume,  within  this  free  state,  to  be  a  corpus  separatum  only 
in  the  limited  sense  in  which  it  has  been  a  corpus  separatum  under 
the  sovereignty  of  Hungary.  The  state  to  enjoy  absolute  self-gov¬ 
ernment  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Commission  of  the  League 
of  Nations  consisting  of  two  representatives  of  Italy,  one  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  free  state  itself,  one  representative  of  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes,  and  one  representative  representing  a 
power  other  than  these  and  chosen  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

Third.  Full  guarantees  and  safeguards  to  be  provided  that  the 
States  lying  back  of  the  Port  of  Fiume  shall  have  free  use  of  and 
access  to  the  port  upon  terms  similar  to  those  upon  which  the  use  of 
the  Port  of  Dantzig  is  secured  to  Poland.  Full  guarantees  and  safe¬ 
guards  also  as  to  rights  of  residence  without  discrimination  of  na¬ 
tionality,  and  as  to  equal  opportunities  for  the  use  and  investment  of 
capital  in  the  development  of  the  port  or  of  its  business,  without 
discrimination  between  nationalities. 

Fourth.  At  the  end  of  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  signing  of 
the  agreements  upon  which  this  settlement  is  based,  a  plebiscite  to  be 
taken  within  this  free  state  as  a  unit  (not  by  parts)  for  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  question  whether  the  people  of  the  state  desire  to  be 
placed  under  the  sovereignty  of  Jugo-Slavia,  or  under  the  sovereignty 
of  Italy,  or  to  remain  a  free  state  under  the  League  of  Nations.  A 
special  commission  to  be  provided  for  to  conduct  and  superintend  this 
plebiscite,  which  shall  have  the  right  to  lay  down  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  to  be  held.  One  of  those  conditions  to  be  that  no  one  shall 
have  the  right  to  vote  in  the  plebiscite  who  was  not  a  resident  of  the 
area  included  within  the  state  on  the  first  of  August,  1914. 

Fifth.  The  islands  enclosed  within  a  red  pencil  mark  on  the  at¬ 
tached  map  ®  to  be  assigned  in  sovereignty  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Port  of 
Sebenico,  on  the  condition  that  Italy  is  to  maintain  no  fortifications 
whatever  on  those  islands  and  no  naval  bases.  The  same  limitations 
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to  be  imposed  upon  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes 
■with  regard  to  the  islands  remaining  in  their  possession. 

Sixth.  Tlie  rights  of  national  or  racial  minorities  to  be  guaranteed 
and  safeguarded  within  all  the  districts  in  question  in  this  settlement 
by  both  the  sovereignties  concerned. 

Seventh.  The  City  of  Zara  to  be  created  a  free  city  under  the  League 
of  Nations,  representation  of  the  city  in  respect  of  all  its  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  to  be  assigned  to  Italy. 

Eighth.  The  Assling  Junction  triangle  to  be  definitely  assigned 
to  the  Sovereignty  of  Jugo-Slavia. 

June  7, 1919. 
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Appendix  V  to  CF-52 


Report  to  the  Cowncil  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 


Proposed  Reply  to  the  German  Proposals  With  Regard  to  the 

League  of  Nations 


1.  It  has  never  been  the  intention  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  that  Germany  should  be  indefinitely  excluded  from  the 
League  of  Nations.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  their  hope  that  the  League 
will  as  soon  as  possible  include  all  nations  that  can  be  trusted  to 
caiTy  out  the  obligations  accepted  by  Members  of  the  League.  As 
soon  as  they  are  satisfied  that  Germany  possesses  a  stable  govern¬ 
ment  which  has  given  clear  proofs  of  its  intention  to  observe  its  in¬ 
ternational  obligations  and  to  take  the  necessary  steps  towards  dis¬ 
armament,  the  principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  prepared 
to  support  Germany’s  candidature  for  admission  to  the  League,  and 
they  see  no  reason,  provided  these  necessary  steps  are  taken,  why 
Germany  should  not  become  a  Member  of  the  League  within  a  few 
months. 

2.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  do  not  consider  that  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Covenant  in  the  sense  of  the  German  proposals  regarding 
economic  questions  is  necessary.  They  would  point  out  that  the 
Covenant  already  provides  that  “subject  to  and  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  international  conventions  existing  or  hereafter  to 
be  agreed  upon,  the  Members  of  the  League  .  .  .  will  make  provi¬ 
sion  to  secure  and  maintain  freedom  of  communications  and  of 
transit,  and  equitable  treatment  for  the  commerce  of  all  Members  of 
the  League”,  and  that  a  General  Convention  with  regard  to  Transit 
questions  is  now  being  prepared.  So  soon  as  Germany  is  admitted 
to  the  League,  she  will  enjoy  the  benefits  of  these  provisions. 

Further,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  agree  that  so  soon  ae 
Germany  is  admitted  to  the  League,  Parts  IX,  X  and  XII  of  the  pres- 
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ent  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  revision  by  the  Council,  with  a  view  to 
determining  whether  some,  or  all  of  the  obligations  thereby  laid  upon 
Germany  shall  no  longer  apply  except  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity, 
provided  that  the  special  necessities  of  the  regions  devastated  during 
the  war  of  1914-1918  shall  be  borne  in  mind. 

3.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  already  pointed  out  to 
the  German  delegates  that  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
provides  for  “the  reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest 
point  consistent  with  national  safety  and  the  enforcement  by  com¬ 
mon  action  of  international  obligations”.  They  recognise  that  the 
acceptance  by  Germany  of  the  terms  laid  down  for  her  own  dis¬ 
armament  will  facilitate  and  hasten  the  accomplishment  of  a  general 
reduction  of  armaments;  they  intend  to  open  negotiations  immedi¬ 
ately  with  a  view  to  the  eventual  adoption  of  a  scheme  of  such 
general  reduction,  and  they  hope  that  substantial  progress  will  have 
been  made  when  the  Assembly  of  the  League  meets  for  the  first  time, 
as  is  intended,  in  October  of  the  present  year.  In  these  negotiations 
the  question  of  universal  military  service  will  be  carefully  considered. 
The  actual  execution  of  any  scheme  that  may  be  adopted  must  de¬ 
pend  largely  on  the  satisfactory  fulfilment  by  Germany  of  the  dis¬ 
armament  terms  of  the  present  Treaty. 

4.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  prepared  to  accord  to 
Germany  guarantees,  under  the  protection  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
for  the  educational,  religious,  and  cultural  rights  of  the  German 
Minorities  in  territories  hitherto  forming  part  of  the  German  Empire. 
They  take  note  of  the  statement  of  the  German  Delegates  that  Ger¬ 
many  is  determined  to  treat  foreign  minorities  within  her  territory 
according  to  the  same  principles. 

June  7, 1919. 
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Appendix  VI  to  CF-52 
[Translation  *] 


Peace  Commission, 
Financial  Commission — Secretariat, 
Paris,  June  6,  1919. 

The  secretariat  of  the  Financial  Commission  has  the  honor  to  send 
to  the  Secretariat  General  of  the  Peace  Conference  copies  of  the  let¬ 
ters  addressed  to  the  Polish,  Roumanian,  Serbian  and  Czecho-Slovak 
Delegations  by  the  Financial  Commission,  in  reply  to  the  observations 
submitted  by  these  Delegations  on  the  draft  of  the  financial  clauses  to 
be  inserted  in  the  Peace  Treaty  with  Austria. 


*  Translation  from  the  French  supplied  by  the  editors. 
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The  Financial  Commission  has  replied  to  all  questions  of  a  financial 
order  raised  by  the  Polish  and  Czecho-Slovak  Delegations  before  the 
Supreme  Council,  the  examination  of  which  had  been  referred  to  the 
Financial  Commission  by  the  Territorial  Commission  of  which  M. 
Tardieu  is  chairman. 

The  Financial  Commission  has  thought  that,  in  order  to  take  into 
account  certain  observations  submitted,  it  was  necessary  to  submit  to 
the  Supreme  Council  the  few  modifications  or  definitions,  herewith  in¬ 
cluded,  to  the  text  of  the  clauses  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Council  in 
its  session  of  May  27,  1919. 

Article  7,  Par.  2  ® 

After  the  words  “respective  territories”  at  the  end  of  paragraph  1  of 
Clause  2  of  Article  7  insert  the  following  words :  “In  making  the  above 
calculation  the  revenues  of  the  Provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
shall  not  be  included.” 

Article  10,  Clause  7,  Financial  Chapter 

Take  out  the  words  “and  shall  observe  the  priorities  .  .  .  herein¬ 
after  described”  in  the  second  sentence,  and  substitute  the  words  “sub¬ 
ject,  however,  to  the  special  provisions  of  this  Article.” 

Note  for  Drafting  Committee 
Article  12 

Property  belonging  to  “the  old  or  new  Austrian  Government.” 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  such  “property  and  possessions”  in¬ 
cludes  property  belonging  to  the  former  Austrian  Empire  and  also 
the  interests  of  that  Empire  in  the  joint  property  of  the  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  Monarchy.  This  will  leave  the  “Hungarian  Monarchy”  prop¬ 
erty  to  be  covered  by  the  Plungarian  Treaty. 

Article  16,  Line  12 

Omit  the  word  “China”. 

'The  text  of  the  remaining  portion  of  this  appendix  appears  in  the  minutes 
in  both  English  and  French.  The  French  text  has  been  omitted. 
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Paris  Peace  Conf.  180.03401/53 

Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Monday,  June  9,  1919,  at  11  a.  m. 


Present 

Amekica,  United  States  of 

President  Wilson. 

British  Empire 

The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George, 

O.  M.,  M.  P. 

Secretary-General 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B. 


Also  Present 


America,  United  States  of 
Generai  Tasker  H.  Bliss. 

British  Empire 

General  Sir  H.  H.  Wilson,  G.  C.  B. 
Major-Gen.  The  Hon.  C.  J.  Sackville- 
West,  C.  M.  G. 

Brig.-Gen.  H.  W.  Studd,  C.  B.,  C.  M.  G., 
D.  S.  O. 


France 


France 


M.  Clemenceau. 

Italt 

H.  E.  M.  Orlando. 

M.  S.  Crespi. 

Secretary-General 
Count  Aldrovandi. 


General  Belin. 

Comdt.  Lacombe. 

Italy 

General  U.  Cavallero. 
Major  G.  Raggiu. 


Joint  Secretariat 


British  Empire  Major  A.  M.  Caccia,  C.  B.,  M.  V.  0. 

France  M.  Fould. 

Prof,  P.  J.  Mantoux — Interpreter. 

M.  Clemenceau  announced  that  a  reply  had  been  received  from 
Buda  Pesth,  acknowledging  receipt  of  the  telegram  which  had  been 
despatched  on  7th  June,  1919,  in  regard  to  the  Plun- 
situation  in  gai'ians’  attack  against  the  Czecho-Slovaks  (W.  C.  P. 

Czecho-Slovakia  o  o 

Arising  From  the  940  )  J 
Advance  of  the  '  ‘ 

Hungarian  PRESIDENT  WiLSON  Said  that  the  military  represent- 

Red  Army  /->  •  p  i 

atives  had  been  summoned  by  the  Council  of  the 
Jh’incipal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  in  order  to  discuss  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  military  measures  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  Hungary, 
in  accordance  with  the  proposals  contained  in  a  joint  note  No.  43, 
submitted  by  the  Military  Representatives,  Versailles  (M.  241).^ 

He,  (President  Wilson),  had  heard  contrary  statements  in  regard 
to  the  Hungarian  advance  into  Czecho-Slovakia.  He  would,  there¬ 
fore,  like  to  hear  from  one  of  the  Military  Experts  what  were  the 


^  Appendix  I  to  CF-52,  p.  24(1. 
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actual  facts  of  the  case  and  he  would  ask  General  Wilson  to  give  a 
short  summary  of  the  present  military  situation. 

General  Wilson  stated  that  the  first  move  forward  had  been  made 
by  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  who  had  overstepped  the  boundary.  This  act 
had  raised  a  strong  national  spirit  in  Hungary,  with  the  result  that  the 
Hungarians  had  attacked  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  and  the  chances  now 
were  that  the  Hungarians  would  beat  the  Czecho-Slovaks. 

President  Wilson  enquired  whether  the  Hungarians  w’ere  making  a 
very  vigorous  attack  against  the  Czecho-Slovaks. 

General  Wilson  replied  that  the  information  available  was  not 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  give  a  definite  reply  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  he  had  received  very  important  infor¬ 
mation  supplied  by  a  British  subject  who  had  just  returned  from 
Buda  Pesth.  Tliis  witness  had  stated  that  the  whole  blame  lay  with 
the  Koumanians.  At  the  time  of  the  Armistice  the  General  Com¬ 
manding  in  Chief  the  Armies  of  the  East,  General  Franchet  d’Es- 
perey,  had  fixed  a  boundary  line  between  Eoumania  and  Hungary. 
That  boundary  line  had  been  crossed  by  the  Roumanians  in  defiance 
of  General  Franchet  d’Esperey’s  orders,  who  had  then  proceeded  to 
fix  a  second  boundary  line  considerably  in  advance  of  the  first. 
Now,  the  second  boundary  line  had  also  been  crossed  by  the  Rouma¬ 
nians.  At  that  time,  Bela  Kun  -was  done  for,  and  the  people  outside 
the  capital  were  determined  to  get  rid  of  him.  But  the  moment  the 
Roumanians  began  their  last  advance  into  Hungary,  many  of  the 
aristocratic  officers  of  the  old  Hungarian  Army  had  rushed  to  Bela 
Kun  to  be  enrolled  to  fight  against  the  Roumanians  to  stem  the  inva¬ 
sion,  with  the  result  that  at  the  present  moment  a  strong  national  move¬ 
ment  for  the  defence  of  the  country  had  been  started  in  Hungary. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Czecho-Slovaks  had  also  advanced  with  the 
object  of  occupying  the  only  coal-bearing  area  remaining  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  new  State  of  Plungary.  The  result  had  been  a 
national  Hungarian  rising  against  the  Czecho-Slovaks. 

It  wPuld  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  fault  lay  entirely  with  the 
Roumanians  who  had  been  the  first  to  invade  the  new  State  of  Hun¬ 
gary;  and  the  attack  of  the  Roumanians  had  been  followed  by  the 
advance  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  in  the  direction  of  the  coal  basin  of 
Pecs. 

The  statement  made  by  his  informant,  who  had  come  straight  from 
Buda  Pesth,  fully  bore  out  what  General  Bliss  had  stated  in  the 
Memorandum  attached  to  the  joint  note  submitted  by  the  Military 
Representatives,  Versailles. 

M.  Clemenceau  pointed  out  that  no  reply  had  yet  been  given  by 
the  Military  Representatives  to  President  Wilson’s  question  in  regard 
to  the  military  situation  in  those  regions. 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  he  had  received  the  following  two 
telegrams  which  would  answer  M.  Clemenceau’s  question; — 

The  first  telegram  was  dated  Prague  5th  June,  1919,  and  had  been 
received  in  Paris  on  8th  June.  It  stated  that  General  Pelle  had,  at 
President  Masaryk’s  request  been  appointed  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Czecho-Slovak  army  and  that  martial  law  had  been  proclaimed 
at  Pressburg. 

The  second  telegram  dated  Prague  7th  June,  1919,  stated  that 
Wobsi  (?)  had  been  captured  by  the  Magyars  and  that  the  situation 
was  extremely  grave.  The  Czecho-Slovak  troops  were  quite  dispirited 
and  a  great  shortage  of  munitions  existed.  Pressburg  was  threatened, 
where  the  only  powder  factory  of  Czecho-Slovakia  was  situated. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  continuing,  said  that  his  informant  had  also 
stated  that  the  Slovaks  had  become  Bolshevik  and  that  the  whole  of 
Czecho-Slovakia  had  almost  become  Bolshevik. 

(General  Cavallero  pointed  out  on  a  map  the  boundaries  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  the  Hungarian  territory  occupied  by  the  Roumanians  and  the 
territory  at  present  occupied  by  the  Hungarians  in  Czecho-Slovakia.) 

General  Bkt.tn  explained  that  in  their  advance  into  Czecho-Slo¬ 
vakia,  the  Hungarians  had  driven  a  wedge  between  the  left  wing  of 
the  Czecho-Slovak  army  and  the  right  wing  of  the  Roumanian  army, 
so  that  continuity  between  the  two  armies  had  been  broken.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  a  road  had  been  laid  open  for  a  possible  advance  of  the  Hunga¬ 
rians  on  Pressburg,  the  most  important  Czecho-Slovak  centre. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked  for  information  in  regard  to  the  invasion 
of  Hungary  by  the  Roumanians. 

General  Belin  replied  that  the  Roumanians  had  stopped  their  ad¬ 
vance  on  the  line  of  demarcation  which  had  been  laid  down  by  General 
Franchet  d’Esperey  after  the  Armistice  line  had  been  passed. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  emphasised  the  fact  that  the  Roumanians  had 
advanced  well  into  Hungary  beyond  the  first  Armistice  line. 

President  Wilson  agreed  that  the  Roumanians  had,  in  consequence, 
occupied  a  not  insignificant  part  of  Hungarian  territory. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  continuing,  said  that  in  addition  the  Czechs  had 
also  invaded  Hungary  and  were  advancing  on  the  coal  mines  of  Pecs. 
In  his  opinion,  it  was  evident  that  the  Roumanians  and  the  Czecho¬ 
slovaks  were  wholly  to  blame  for  what  had  occurred  and  in  considering 
this  matter,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  be  fair,  even  to  their 
enemies. 

President  Wilson  agreed.  He  added  that  under  the  circumstances 
it  was  sometimes  very  difficult  to  be  fair  to  their  friends.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  military  advisers  should  withdraw  and  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  should  be  further  considered  by  the  Council  of  Four  in  private. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  enquired  whether  the  Council  was  in  possession  of 
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all  the  requisite  information  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  munitions  and 
other  war  material  to  Roumania  and  Czecho-Slovakia. 

General  Cavaieero  reported  that  General  Segre,  the  chief  of  the 
Armistice  Commission  at  Vienna,  had  been  asked  to  dispatch  to  the 
Czecho-Slovak  army  war  material  to  be  taken  from  the  stocks  and 
supplies  of  the  old  Austro-Hungarian  army.  General  Segre  had  will- 
ingly  agreed  to  this  proposal  and  the  military  representatives  in  the 
Joint  Note  they  submitted  to  the  Supreme  War  Council,  had  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Italian  Armistice  Commission  at  Vienna  should  be 
charged  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  in  question. 

Mr.  Llotd  George  enquired  what  supplies  were  now  being  given 
by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  to  the  Roumanian  armies. 
He  pointed  out  that  Roumania  had  defied  the  Allied  Commander  in 
Chief,  General  Franchet  d’Esperey,  and  twice  the  Roumanians  had 
refused  to  obey  his  orders.  This  clearly  proved  that  the  Paris  writ 
was  not  running.  Orders  were  sent  by  the  Supreme  Council  to  the 
Roumanians,  who  merely  snapped  their  fingers  at  them.  Conse¬ 
quently,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  be  necessary  to  stop  the  dispatch 
of  all  further  supplies  until  a  complete  understanding  was  reached. 
He  understood  that  a  great  deal  of  material  was  supplied  by  Great 
Britain  and  that  would  now  be  stopped,  and  he  suggested  that  France 
should  do  the  same.  The  whole  of  the  trouble  in  Central  Europe 
arose  from  the  fact  that  their  friends  refused  to  obey  the  orders 
issued  by  the  Supreme  Council.  He  thought  it  would  be  necessary 
to  take  strong  measures  with  their  friends.  In  this  case,  all  the 
trouble  had  arisen  because  Roumania  had  advanced  in  defiance  of 
the  orders  given.  Consequently,  all  supplies  to  Roumania  should  be 
stopped  until  a  complete  understanding  had  been  reached  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done. 

President  Wilson  expressed  the  view  that  the  Roumanians  should 
be  made  to  retire  to  the  original  Armistice  line.  He  enquired 
whether  they  had  advanced  since  General  Smuts’  visit. 

Mr.  IxLOYd  George  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  the  Roumanians  had  stopped  their  ad¬ 
vance,  as  a  result  of  the  last  instructions  issued  by  the  Supreme 
Council. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  thought  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
they  had  been  stopped  by  the  Hungarian  forces. 

M.  Clemenceau  pointed  out  that  their  military  experts,  in  Joint 
Note  No.  43,  had  recommended  that  the  Roumanians  should  advance. 

General  Sackville-West  explained  that  this  recommendation  was 
merely  based  on  the  terms  of  reference  to  the  Military  Representa¬ 
tives  which  were  as  follows: — 

“The  Supreme  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 
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Powers  has  charged  the  Military  Kepresentatives  of  the  Supreme 
War  Council  at  Versailles  to  examine  the  military  action  to  be  taken 
by  the  Allied  armies  to  put  an  end  to  Hungarian  attacks  against 
Ozecho-Slovakia.” 

General  Cavalleeo  asked  permission  to  read  the  following  tele¬ 
gram,  giving  the  information  received  by  the  Italian  General 
Headquarters : — 

“As  a  result  of  the  advance  of  the  Roumanian  Army,  which,  on  the 
25th.  April,  was  about  to  reach  ..."  and  to  proceed  in  a  north¬ 
westerly  direction  towards  the  Theiss,  the  Czeclio- Slovak  Minister  of 
Defence  on  27th  April  ordered  the  Czecho-Slovak  troops  to  cross  the 
present  line  of  demarcation  in  order  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  which  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Hungarian  troops  in  front  of 
the  Czechs.  The  Hungarian  troops  had  been  withdrawn  from  this 
territory  in  order  to  resist  the  further  advance  of  the  Roumanians. 
The  Czecho-Slovak  advance  was  made  by  General  Hennocque’s* * 
troops.” 

M.  Clemenceau  enquired  why  the  Hungarians  had  evacuated  the 
territory  facing  the  Czecho-Slovaks. 

General  Cavallero  replied  that  the  Hungarians  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  withdraw  their  troops  in  order  to  stop  the  Roumanian 
advance.  The  Czecho-Slovaks  in  their  advance  had  threatened  the 
whole  of  the  region  lying  to  the  south  of  the  mineral  bearing  moun¬ 
tains,  where  the  only  remaining  coal  mines  in  the  new  State  of 
Hungary  were  to  be  found. 

M.  Clemenceau  enquired  whether  M.  Bratiano,  Dr.  Benes  and  Dr. 
Kramarcz  should  not  be  summoned  before  any  decision  was  taken. 

President  Wilson  thought  that  this  would  not  be  necessary.  He, 
personally,  thought  it  would  be  dangerous  to  play  with  ammunition 
dumps. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  agreed.  In  his  opinion,  it  was  imperative  that 
measures  should  be  taken  to  enforce  the  orders  issued  by  the  Supreme 
Council.  In  the  past,  the  small  Balkan  States  had  defied  every 
order  issued  from  Paris  and,  having  got  themselves  into  trouble,  in¬ 
variably  appealed  to  Paris  to  extricate  them  from  their  difficulties. 
He  agreed  with  President  Wilson  that  the  question  should  be  settled 
by  the  Council  of  Four  without  consulting  the  small  Powers  con¬ 
cerned. 

(It  was  agreed  that  the  question  should  be  further  discussed  by  the 
Council  of  Four.) 

(The  Meeting  then  adjourned.) 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  June  9,  1919. 


’  Omission  in  file  copy  of  the  minutes. 

*  Of  the  French  Army ;  in  command  of  the  Czechoslovak  troops  in  Slovakia. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Monday,  June  9, 1919,  at  11:  45  a.  m. 


Present 


United  States  of  Amebic  a 


British  Empire 

The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 
Italy 

M.  Orlando. 


President  Wilson. 


France 


M.  Cleniencean. 


Sir  IMaiirice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B.  \ 
Co'oit  Aklrovaiidi.  I 


Secretaries. 


Prof.  P.  J.  Mantoux. — Interpreter. 


1.  Mr.  Llotd  George  said  that  he  had  received  a  report  from  Mr. 


Headlam-Morley  to  the  effect  that  the  Committee  which  was 


working  out  the  details  of  the  plebiscite  for  Upper 
Silesia  had  arrived  at  an  impasse  on  the  question 
of  the  time  within  which  the  plebiscite  should  be 
taken  after  the  signature  of  peace.  Consequently,  he 


had  asked  that  this  Committee  might  attend  to  receive  further 


instructions.  Since  then,  however,  he  had  seen  Mr.  Headlam-Morley 
and  had  suggested  to  him  that  the  Committee  should  work  out  the 


conditions  of  the  plebiscite,  leaving  the  period  within  which 


it  should  be  held  blank  to  be  filled  in  by  the  Council. 

President  Wilson  said  that  the  conditions  of  the  plebiscite  would, 
to  some  extent,  depend  upon  the  time. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  he  had  suggested  that  the  Committee 
should  work  it  out  on  alternative  hypotheses.  He  had  told  Mr. 
Headlam-Morley  that  it  was  not  the  business  of  the  Committee  to 
discuss  policy  but  merely  to  work  out  the  details,  leaving  the  policy 
to  the  Council.  In  reply  to  President  Wilson,  he  said  that  there 
were  certain  other  difficulties,  for  example,  some  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  wished  the  clergy  to  be  removed  from  the  area  during  the  time 
preceding  the  plebiscite,  which  was  obviously  impossible.  He  was 
inclined  to  leave  all  these  details  to  the  Commission  to  be  set  up  by 
the  League  of  Nations  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  plebiscite. 
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(The  above  views  were  accepted,  and,  at  the  request  of  the  Council, 
President  Wilson  retired  to  the  next  room  to  meet  the  Committee  and 
give  them  verbally  the  Council’s  instructions.) 

^  ^  2.  M.  Orlando  said  he  had  information  that  Kla- 

Proposed  Armistice  genfurt  had  now  been  occupied  by  the  Jugo-Slavs. 

3.  Sir  Maurice  Hanket  reported  that  M.  Clemenceau  had  that 

morning  handed  him  a  fresh  proposal  on  the  part  of 
Kiagenfort  the  Delegation  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes,  in 

regard  to  the  Klagenfurt  question.  He  had  at  once 
sent  it  to  be  translated. 

4.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  reported  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from 

the  Esthonian  Delegation,  asking  that  action  might  be  taken  to  bring 
„  ..  ,  to  an  end  the  German  activities  which  were  affecting 

Balkan  IBalticJ 

Provinces  their  operations  against  Petrograd. 

(It  was  agreed  that  the  letter  should  be  communicated  to  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Representatives  at  Versailles,  for  their  consideration.  Sir 
Maurice  Hankey  undertook  to  hand  it  to  Major  Caccia,  the  British 
Secretary. ) 

5.  M.  Clemenceau  said  that  it  was  a  good  thing  that  the  telegram 
had  been  sent  to  the  Hungarian  Government  insisting  on  their  de¬ 
sisting  from  attacks  on  the  Czecho-Slovaks.^  He  now 
had  information  that  the  invitation  to  the  Hungarian 
Government  to  send  delegates  to  Paris  to  make  peace 
had  at  last  been  received  and  he  expected  to  have  a 
definite  reply  on  the  following  day. 

President  Wilson  suggested  that  the  representatives  of  the 
Czecho-Slovak  and  Roumanian  Governments  in  Paris  should  be  sent 
for  by  the  Council,  who,  without  asking  their  advice,  should  say: 
“If  you  do  not  observe  the  conditions  on  which  a  final  settlement  is 
alone  possible  and  which  we  have  communicated  to  you” — which,  in 
the  case  of  the  Roumanians,  would  be  the  armistice  line — “we  will 
withdraw  every  sort  of  support.” 

Mr.  Lloyd  GeorgBe  suggested  that  there  ought  to  be  someone  on  the 
spot.  It  might  be  General  Franchet  d’Esperey,  or  possibly  some 
other  person  might  be  found  to  summon  all  parties  and  make  them 
agree  on  the  lines  on  which  fighting  should  cease.  He  had  very 
little  doubt  that  the  Hungarians  would  withdraw  from  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  if  the  Roumanians  could  be  made  to  withdraw  from  Hun- 
gary. 

President  Wilson  asked  if  a  position  had  not  been  reached  where 
the  Roumanians  ought  to  be  allowed  to  take  no  further  part  in  the 
settlement.  If  they  were  allowed  to  advance,  they  would  never 
evacuate  the  territory  they  had  occupied. 


Sitnation  in 
Czecho-SIovakia 
Arising  From  the 
Advance  of  the 
Hungarian 
Red  Army 


*  See  appendix  1  to  OF-52,  p.  24®. 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George  hoped  that  this  was  no  reflection  on  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Representatives.  They  had  only  been  asked  to  report  on  the 
situation  from  a  military  point  of  view,  and  General  Sackville-West 
had  told  him  he  had  not  felt  at  liberty  to  discuss  the  political  con¬ 
sequences  of  their  advice. 

President  Wilson  said  that  no  such  reflections  were  intended. 
General  Bliss  said  the  military  advice  was  good,  but  drew  attention 
to  the  political  risks. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  the  political  risks  had  already  been  taken 
when  the  telegram  was  sent  to  the  Hungarian  Government. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that,  by  the  following  day,  M.  Clemenceau 
and  he  himself  could  ascertain  how  much  war  material  was  being 
sent  to  Roumania.  General  Sir  Henry  Wilson  had  informed  him 
that  a  good  deal  of  material  was  on  its  way  and  he  had  asked  him 
to  stop  its  delivery.  He  suggested  that  a  report  should  also  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Supreme  Economic  Council. 

(It  was  agreed : — 

1.  That  Mr.  Lloyd  George  should  ascertain  the  amount  of  British 
war  material  on  its  way  to  Roumania  which  could  be  stopped. 

2.  That  M.  Clemenceau  should  obtain  the  same  information  as 
regards  French  war  material.  (He  instructed  M.  Mantoux  to  initiate 
the  necessary  enquiries.) 

3.  That  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  should  obtain  the  same  information 
from  the  Supreme  Economic  Council.) 

6.  President  Wilson  read  a  letter  he  had  received  from  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Reparation,  explaining  the  differences  of  opinion  that  had 
arisen.  (Appendix  I.) 

Ge?ma“n  Treaty**'  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  circulate 

this  document  immediately.) 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  there  was  a  good  deal  to  be  said,  in  his 
opinion,  for  putting  Germany  in  a  position  to  re-start  her  industries 
again.  Unless  she  was  given  raw  material  and  the  necessary  credits, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  pay  reparation.  But,  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  fixing  the  amount,  he  was  not  in  agreement  with  the  United 
States  experts.  He  had  turned  the  matter  over  in  his  mind  again 
and  again,  in  order  to  try  and  meet  their  views.  The  conclusion  he 
had  come  to  was  that  if  figures  were  given  now  they  would  frighten 
rather  than  re-assure  the  Germans.  Any  figure  that  would  not 
frighten  them  would  be  below  the  figure  with  which  he  and  M.  Clemen¬ 
ceau  could  face  their  peoples  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion. 
He  did  not  know  how  Italy  felt  towards  it  but  he  had  no  doubt  about 
Great  Britain.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  had  been  in  Paris  during  the  last 
day  or  two  and  was  better  in  touch  with  British  public  opinion  than 
he  was  himself.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  also  inclined  to  take  the  same 
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view  as  the  United  States  delegates,  but  the  moment  any  possible 
figure  was  mentioned  he  began  to  shrink  from  it.  The  statement  of 
a  figure  at  the  present  time  would  also  raise  inconvenient  questions 
between  the  Allies.  France  could  not  accept  any  figure  at  the  present 
time  which  did  not  provide  a  very  large  sum  for  restoration.  His 
own  opinion  was  that  the  present  French  estimate  was  a  good  deal 
higher  than  the  actual  cost  would  be.  He  thought  that  France  could 
take  the  risk  of  a  lower  figure,  but  of  course  they  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  make  any  detailed  survey.  In  three  or  four  months  a  pre¬ 
liminary  survey  would  have  been  made,  and  it  would  be  easier  for 
France  to  state  a  figure.  Another  point  was  that  he  did  not  see  how 
any  member  of  the  Council  could  apply  his  mind  to  the  considera¬ 
tions  involved  in  fixing  a  figure.  They  were  faced  with  an  infinity 
of  subjects;  for  example,  within  the  last  day  or  two  they  had  been 
considering  the  making  of  an  armistice  between  the  Hungarians  and 
Czechs  and  between  the  Jugo-Slavs  and  Austrians  in  the  Klagenfurt 
region  and  Polish  questions.  The  topics  were  innumerable.  To  ask 
them  now  to  fix  a  figure  was  like  asking  a  man  in  the  maelstrom  of 
Niagara  to  fix  the  price  of  a  horse.  It  was  impossible,  in  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  for  him  to  work  out  a  figure  which  was  fair  to  the  British, 
French  and  Germans.  He  could  not  honestly  say  that  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  give  his  mind  properly  to  this  at  the  present  moment 
and  he  required  more  time.  Only  this  morning  he  had  received 
information  to  the  effect  that  the  Germans  were  saying  just  the  same 
thing.  They  really  did  not  know  what  they  could  pay  and  would 
prefer  to  have  more  time  to  consider  it.  He  would  have  thought  that 
the  proposal  to  allow  three  or,  as  Mr.  Loucheur  urged,  four  months  for 
the  Germans  to  make  an  offer  of  a  figure  would  be  preferable.  This 
would  enable  an  examination  to  be  made  of  the  conditions  and  a  survey 
to  be  carried  out  and  for  the  estimates  and  methods  to  be  worked  out 
in  detail.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  four  months  would  be  allowed 
in  which  the  experts  of  all  the  Governments  concerned,  including  the 
Germans,  would  be  able  to  meet.  The  matter  could  not  be  settled 
in  an  hour  or  two’s  talk  with  German  experts  at  Versailles,  but  if 
time  were  allowed  it  should  be  possible.  M.  Loucheur,  who  was  a 
particularly  able  business  man,  said  frankly  that  he  did  not  know 
what  would  be  a  fair  sum.  He  was,  however,  with  the  United  States 
experts  in  their  desire  to  give  a  guarantee  to  Germany  that  she  should 
get  raw  materials. 

President  Wilson  said  his  position  was  that  he  was  perfectly 
willing  to  stand  by  the  Treaty  provided  that  it  were  explained  to  the 
Germans,  but  he  had  understood  that  the  British  and  French  Gov¬ 
ernments  were  desirous  of  making  some  concessions  as  a  possible  in¬ 
ducement  to  the  Germans  to  sign.  If  we  must  make  concessions  then 
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he  was  in  favour  of  perfectly  definite  concessions.  He  was  not  very 
interested  in  the  details  because  personally  he  was  prepared  to  sign 
the  Treaty  provided  it  was  understood  by  the  Germans.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  concessions  were  to  be  made  the  difficulties  must  not  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  way.  He  admitted  the  full  force  of  what  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  had  said,  namely  that  no-one  knew  enough  to  enable  the  bill 
to  be  drawn  up,  or  the  capacity  of  Germany  to  pay,  to  be  estimated. 
Consequently,  he  was  prepared  to  admit  that  any  sum  fixed  now 
would  be  quite  arbitrary  and  we  should  not  know  whether  it  covered 
the  claims  or  whether  it  was  within  Germany’s  capacity  to  pay.  He 
understood,  however,  that  Germany  was  supposed  to  want  a  fixed 
sum.  From  his  point  of  view  the  sole  consideration  was  as  to  whether 
it  would  provide  a  serviceable  concession  or  not.  He  was  warned, 
however,  by  his  Economic  experts  that  if  Peace  was  not  signed  very 
soon  most  serious  results  would  follow  throughout  the  world,  involv¬ 
ing  not  only  the  enemy  but  all  States.  Commerce  could  not  resume 
until  the  present  Treaty  was  signed  and  settled.  After  that  it  was 
necessary  to  steady  finance  and  the  only  way  to  do  this  was  by  estab¬ 
lishing  some  scheme  of  credit.  He  wished  to  say  most  solemnly  that 
if  enough  liquid  assets  were  not  left  to  Germany  together  with  a  gold 
basis,  Germany  would  not  be  able  to  start  her  trade  again,  or  to 
make  reparations.  His  own  country  was  ready  to  provide  large 
sums  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  credit.  But  Congress  would 
not  vote  a  dollar  under  existing  circumstances  and  he  could  not  ask 
the  United  States  bankers  to  give  credits  if  Germany  had  no  assets. 
Bankers  had  not  got  the  taxpayers  behind  them  as  Congress  had  and 
consequently  they  must  know  what  Germany’s  assets  were.  The 
United  States  War  Corporation  \War  Finance  C orporationl  was 
prohibited  by  law  from  granting  credits  unless  they  were  covered  by 
assets.  Hence,  if  commerce  was  to  begin  again,  steps  must  be  taken 
to  re-establish  credit  and  unless  some  credit  could  be  supplied  for 
Germany’s  use,  the  Allies  would  have  to  do  without  reparation, 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  suggested  that  the  question  between  establishing 
an  immediate  fixed  sum  for  Germany  to  pay,  and  allowing  four  months 
within  which  the  sum  was  to  be  fixed,  could  be  discussed  between 
experts  on  both  sides.  For  example,  before  long  Germany  would 
want  raw  cotton,  but  until  the  Treaty  was  signed  it  was  impossible 
to  discuss  the  conditions  with  her. 

President  Wilson  said  that  he  had  not  the  material  wherewiUi  to 
justify  any  particular  sum. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  neither  had  he. 

President  Wilson  said  that  the  only  argument  in  favour  of  fixing 
a  sum  was  to  provide  a  basis  for  credit.  Supposing,  for  example, 
the  sum  were  fixed  at  twenty-five  billion  dollars,  the  financial  world 
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could  then  form  a  judgment.  If  it  was  thought  that  Germany  could 
pay  this  sum,  many  would  be  willing  to  lend  to  her  on  the  strength 
of  the  bonds  to  be  issued  under  the  reparation  scheme  in  the  Treaty. 
Otherwise,  money  would  not  be  lent.  To  find  some  way  of  making 
the  bond  issue  the  basis  for  credit,  was  the  whole  question. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  he  agreed  in  this  last  statement. 

Mr.  Llotd  George  thought  it  was  impossible  to  fix  a  sum  before 
Peace  was  signed. 

PREsroENT  Wilson  then  read  a  suggested  reply  on  the  subject  of 
reparation  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  United  States  Delega¬ 
tion.  (Appendix  II.)  He  undertook  to  have  it  reproduced  at  once 
and  to  circulate  it  to  the  Council. 

Mr.  Llotd  George  said  he  liked  “the  crust  and  the  seasoning  but 
not  the  meat”.  He  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  go  as  far  as 
was  proposed.  According  to  his  information  this  was  not  necessary. 
He  would  like  President  Wilson  to  see  the  man  who  had  given  him 
this  information. 

President  Wilson  said  that  the  difficulty  was  that  the  information 
was  so  conflicting. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  it  was  necessary  to  act  on  some  informa¬ 
tion. 

PREsroENT  Wilson  said  he  did  not  agree  in  this.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  United  States  Delegation  it  had  been  proposed  that  all  the 
Commissions  should  be  instructed  to  consider  the  concessions  that 
could  be  made  to  Germany.  He  had  replied  that  our  objects  should 
be  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  the  Treaty  and  to  make  it  workable. 
That  was  what  he  had  in  view  in  the  present  discussion. 

Mr.  Llotd  George  said  that,  as  a  former  lawyer,  before  a  litiga¬ 
tion  he  would  always  try  and  find  out  what  concession  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  in  order  to  secure  an  agreement.  This  was  his  present 
attitude,  and  according  to  his  information  it  was  not  necessary  to 
make  so  large  a  concession  as  was  proposed  in  the  letter  of  the 
United  States  Delegation. 

President  Wilson  agreed  that  for  the  moment  it  would  be  desir¬ 
able  to  leave  out  fixing  the  sum  to  be  paid. 

Mr.  Llotd  George  agreed  that  this  was  important.  But  he  thought 
it  was  unnecessary  to  make  the  concessions  in  regard  to  shipping.  He 
was  prepared  to  meet  the  Germans  in  regard  to  the  gold  assets. 

The  question  was  adjourned  until  the  following  day. 

7.  M.  Orlando  said  that  his  reply  was  ready  and  he  could  discuss 
the  matter  at  once. 

President  Wilson  suggested  that  M.  Orlando  should 

lan  aims  forward  his  reply  in  writing  in  order  that  the  Council 
might  consider  it. 
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M.  Orlando  agreed  to  do  this. 

8.  M.  Clemenceau  said  that  a  repetition  of  the  telegram  contain¬ 
ing  Admiral  Koltchak’s  reply  had  been  asked  for. 

(It  was  agreed  that  nothing  should  be  published 
Koitch^dCs^Repiy  Until  the  repetition  had  been  received,  as  there  were 
various  important  points  still  obscure,  particularly  the 
passage  in  which  reference  was  made  to  the  regime  in  force  in  Russia 
in  February  1917.  It  was  not  clear  as  to  whether  the  possibility  of  a 
return  to  this  regime  was  or  was  not  contemplated.) 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  9  June,  1919. 


j^_252  Appendix  I  to  CF-54 

Report  of  the  Reparation  Commission  to  the  Supreme  Council 

8  June  [1919.] 

Mr.  President:  As  directed  in  your  letter  dated  4th  of  June,  1919, 
the  Committee  met  on  June  6  and  7  to  draft  a  reply  to  the  German 
comments  on  the  reparation  clauses  contained  in  the  letter  of  Count 
Brockdorff-Rantzau  dated  29th  May,  1919.^ 

They  examined  particularly  the  Three  principal  objections : 

1°  That  the  constitution  and  Powers  of  the  Reparation  Commission 
were  objectionable; 

2®  That  the  clauses  named  no  fixed  sum  as  the  amount  of  liability 
of  Germany; 

3®  That  they  took  objections  to  the  deliveries  of  certain  articles  and 
to  the  cost  of  the  army  of  occupation. 

As  to  (1®)  in  pointing  out  that  the  comments  on  the  Reparation 
Commission  were  founded  on  misconceptions  of  the  meaning  and 
effect  of  the  clauses,  the  Delegations  were  unanimous. 

As  to  (2®)  and  (3°) 

I 

The  Delegations  of  France  and  Great  Britain  were  prepared  to  con¬ 
cur  in  a  reply  to  the  following  effect : 

(1)  That  it  was  impossible  to  fix  the  amount  of  the  liability  of 
Germany  now,  because  the  damage  done  was  so  vast,  so  various  and 
so  recent  that  it  could  not  yet  be  calculated  correctly ;  that  in  matters 
of  such  magnitude  errors  would  either  gravely  prejudice  the  sufferers 
or  result  in  serious  over-charge  against  Germany;  and  they  con¬ 
sidered  that  they  had  no  right  to  resort  to  mere  conjectures  in  a 
matter  of  such  vast  importance. 

(2)  That  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  through  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  would  in  their  own  interest  be  willing  to  consider  any  bona  fide 
proposals  made  by  Germany,  whereby  the  amount  might  be  more 
readily  fixed  or  agreed,  or  any  other  useful  purpose  might  be  served 
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and  that  it  was  competent  to  Germany  to  present  arguments,  evi¬ 
dence  or  proposals  by  nominating  a  commission  or  otherwise  as  she 
may  think  fit ; 

(3®)  Further,  as  to  the  financial  capacity  of  Germany,  at  present 
little  more  can  be  done  than  to  hazard  a  hypothesis.  Like  all  the 
other  belligerent  Powers,  Germany  is  still  living  under  an  exceptional 
regime.  The  rate  and  extent  of  her  recovery  cannot  at  present  be 
forecasted,  but  the  period  mentioned  in  the  Treaty  was  chosen  in 
order  to  give  time  for  the  national  economy  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
new  situation.  The  substitution  of  a  sum  fixed  now  by  an  arbitrary 
hypothesis  for  the  system  established  by  the  treaty  after  very  full 
and  arduous  discussion  appears  to  be  very  undesirable,  and  to  abandon 
without  any  sufficient  advantage  a  plan  which  secured  to  Gerrnany 
the  opportunity  and  the  right  to  be  heard  and  to  have  decision 
taken  in  accordance  with  equity. 

The  Delegation  of  the  United  States  declined  to  concur  in  such  a 
reply.  The  proposed  American  reply  does  not  contemplate  any 
change  in  the  text  of  the  conditions  of  peace.  It  should  take  the  form 
of  a  statement  of  intentions  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Govern¬ 
ments  with  reference  to  directing  the  activities  of  the  Commission 
and  indicate  the  spirit  which  animates  these  Governments.  The 
American  Delegation  believes  that  a  fixed  sum  should  be  named  now. 
The  U.  S.  proposal  contemplates  a  reply  containing  a  finding  that  the 
total  damage  under  the  categories  will  approximate  120  milliards  of 
marks  gold,  which,  for  practical  reasons,  is  accepted  as  a  maximum 
of  Germany’s  liability.  The  American  delegates  have  been  convinced, 
not  by  German  arguments,  but  by  current  developments,  of  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  their  original  view  that,  in  the  interest  of  the  Allies^  Germany’s 
reparation  liability  should  be  limited  now  to  a  definite  amount  which 
there  is  reason  to  believe  Germany  can  pay.  Only  in  this  way  can 
there  be  secured  what  the  world  instantly  requires,  a  new  basis  of 
credit.  Only  under  such  conditions  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that 
Germany  will  put  forward  those  efforts  which  are  indispensable  to 
create  a  value  behind  what  are  otherwise  paper  obligations. 

II 

The  American  Delegation  believes  that  definite  assurances  should 
be  given  with  reference  to  (a)  the  retention  by  Germany  of  certain 
amounts  of  working  capital  in  the  form  of  ships,  gold,  and  invest¬ 
ments  abroad;  {b')  the  operation  of  the  coal  and  chemical  options, 
and  the  possibility  of  Germany  securing  minette  ore;  (u)  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  as  to  the  cost  of  the 
army  of  occupation  which  Germany  is  to  support.  The  American 
Delegation  expresses  its  view  that  vagueness  on  these  subjects  will 
react  to  produce  the  contrary  impression  to  what  may  be  desired. 
Unless,  therefore,  these  subjects  are  susceptible  of  specific  treatment, 
they  question  whether  they  should  be  alluded  to  at  all. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  Delegations  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
oppose  themselves  to  these  concessions,  not  only  upon  grounds  con¬ 
nected  with  the  terms  of  the  proposals  themselves,  but  also  because 
they  believe  it  to  be  unwise  and  inopportune  for  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers  to  volunteer  particular  offers  under  present  circum¬ 
stances,  especially  as  Germany  has  made  no  definite  offer  at  all.  They 
think  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  and  much  may  be  lost  by  such  an 
attitude. 

Ill 

1°  The  Italian  Delegation  agrees  with  the  English  and  French 
Delegations  in  thinking  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  in  a  document  such 
as  is  now  in  preparation  the  total  amount  of  Germany’s  liability. 

They  believe  however  that  it  shall  be  wise  at  a  future  and  early 
date  to  fix  by  negotiations  with  Germany  a  definite  sum. 

About  Germany’s  requests  concerning  the  delivery  of  ships  and  raw 
materials  the  Italian  Delegation  thinks  that  it  shall  belong  to  the 
Reparation  Commission  to  take  such  requests  into  account  in  so  far 
as  it  shall  think  them  equitable,  and  that  the  said  Commission  dis¬ 
poses  to  that  effect  of  all  necessary  Powers. 

Further  they  believe  that  the  delimitation  of  the  cost  of  the  army 
of  occupation  should  be  the  matter  of  later  negotiations. 

2°  The  Japanese  delegation  desires  it  to  be  reported  that  they 
concur  in  objecting  to  any  sum  being  fixed,  as  it  is  now  impossible  to 
fix  a  sum  which  will  both  be  accepted  by  Germany  and  satisfy  the 
reparations  claims  in  full.  Further,  they  oppose  any  proposal  for  the 
retention  of  any  ships. 


Appendix  II  to  CF-54 
REPARATION 

IJ .  S.  Project  for  Reply  to  German  Counter-Proposals 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments,  consistent  to  their  policy 
already  enunciated,  decline  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  principles 
underlying  the  Reparation  Clauses  of  the  Conditions  of  Peace,  which 
have  been  prepared  with  scrupulous  regard  for  the  correspondence 
leading  up  to  the  Armistice  of  November  11,  1918. 

To  the  extent  that  your  reply  deals  with  practical  phases  of  the 
execution  of  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  Conditions  of  Peace,  you 
appear  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  a  complete  misapprehension,  which 
is  more  difficult  to  understand  as  the  inferences  you  draw  and  the 
statements  which  you  make  are  wholly  at  variance  with  both  the 
letter  and  with  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty  Clauses.  In  order,  however, 
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that  there  may  be  no  possible  excuse  for  misunderstanding,  and  for 
purposes  of  clarification,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments 
submit  the  following  observations: — 

The  vast  extent  and  manifold  character  of  the  damage  caused  to 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  in  consequence  of  the  war, 
has  created  a  reparation  problem  of  extraordinary  magnitude  and 
complexity,  only  to  be  solved  by  a  continuing  body,  limited  in  per¬ 
sonnel  and  invested  with  broad  powers  to  deal  with  the  problem  in 
relation  to  the  general  economic  situation.  The  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers  recognising  this  situation,  themselves  propose  to  dele¬ 
gate  power  and  authority  to  the  Reparation  Commission.  The 
Reparation  Commission  is,  however,  instructed  by  the  Treaty  itself 
so  to  exercise  and  interpret  its  powers  as  to  insure  in  the  interest 
of  all,  as  early  and  complete  discharge  by  Germany  of  her  reparation 
obligations  as  is  consistent  with  the  due  maintenance  of  the  social, 
economic  and  financial  structure  of  a  Germany  earnestly  striving  to 
exercise  her  full  power  to  repair  the  loss  and  damage  she  has  caused. 

The  provisions  of  Article  241  are  not  to  be  misconstrued  as  giving 
the  Commission  Power  to  dictate  the  domestic  legislation  of  Germany. 
Now  [iV^or]  does  Paragraph  12  (&),  of  Annex  II,  give  the  commission 
power  to  prescribe  or  enforce  taxes  or  to  dictate  the  character  of  the 
German  budget.  The  Commission  is  required  to  inform  itself  as  to 
the  German  system  of  taxation  and  of  the  character  of  the  German 
budget,  only  in  order  that  it  may  intelligently  and  constructively 
exercise  the  discretion  accorded  it  in  Germany’s  interest  particularly 
by  Article  234.  The  provisions  of  Article  240  are  similar  in  character 
and  purpose  and  there  should  be  no  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  these 
powers  after  May  1,  1921,  if  Germany  is  in  a  position  to,  and  does, 
comply  with  the  schedule  of  payments  which  then  will  have  been 
notified  to  her  and  with  the  specific  provisions  of  the  several  Annexes 
relative  to  reparation  in  kind.  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the 
power  of  modification  accorded  by  the  said  Article  236  [S54]  is 
expressly  designed  to  permit  of  a  modification  in  Germany's  interest 
of  a  schedule  and  payments  which  events  may  demonstrate  to  be 
beyond  Germany’s  reasonable  capacity. 

The  purposes  for  which  the  powers  granted  to  the  Commission  are 
to  be  utilised  are  plainly  indicated  on  the  face  of  the  Treaty,  and  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  vigorously  reject  the  suggestion  that 
the  Commission,  in  exercising  the  power  conferred  by  Article  240 
and  by  Paragraphs  2,  3  and  4  of  Annex  IV,  might  require  the  divul- 
gence  of  trade  secrets  and  similar  confidential  data. 

It  is  understood  that  the  action  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  Annex  IV,  relative  to  reparation  in  kind,  will  be  taken  by 
Germany  on  its  own  initiative,  after  receipt  of  notification  from  the 
Reparation  Commission. 
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The  provisions  of  the  Treaty  are  in  no  wise  incompatible  with  the 
creation  by  Germany  of  a  commission  which  will  represent  Germany 
in  dealings  with  the  Reparation  Commission  and  which  will  con¬ 
stitute  an  instrumentality  for  such  co-operation  as  may  be  necessary. 
The  Treaty  specifically  and  repeatedly  provides  opportunities  for 
the  German  Government  to  present  facts  and  arguments  with  respect 
to  claims  and  modes  of  payments,  within  the  limits  of  the  principles 
and  express  provisions  of  the  Treaty.  This  may  be  done  through  a 
commission  and  no  reason  is  perceived  as  to  why  such  a  commission 
could  not  work  in  harmony  with  the  Reparation  Commission.  Cer¬ 
tainly  this  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments,  after  examining  the  con¬ 
siderable  data  which  are  available,  have  unanimously  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  total  damage  under  Annex  I,  when  estimated  on  a 
gold  basis,  will  approximate  the  principal  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  milliards  of  marks  gold.  These  Governments  recognise  the 
desirability  from  every  aspect  that  Germany’s  liability  be  rendered 
as  precise  as  circumstances  will  permit  and  that  the  benefits  to  follow 
from  any  reasonable  and  prompt  decision  in  this  respect  will  greatly 
outweigh  any  loss  consequent  upon  a  possible  error  in  estimation. 
Accordingly  the  sum  of  120  milliards  *  of  marks  gold  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  accepted  maximum  of  the  damage  for  which  Germany  is 
liable  in  accordance  with  Article  232.  Inasmuch  as  the  damage 
specified  in  Annex  I  includes  damage  caused  by  the  former  Allies  of 
Germany,  any  sums  received  from  Germany’s  former  allies  will  be 
credited  against  Germany’s  liability.  Further  while  not  recognizing 
any  right  of  contribution  as  between  Germany  and  her  former  allies, 
the  Reparation  Commission  will  give  to  the  Government  of  Germany 
an  opportunity  to  present  such  facts  as  that  Government  deems  rele¬ 
vant  as  to  the  capacity  of  payment  of  Germany’s  former  allies. 

Germany  proposes  to  assist  in  the  restoration  of  the  devastated 
areas  by  supplying  labour  and  material.  The  Allied  and  Associated 
Governments  had  not  desired  to  stipulate  for  German  labour  lest 
they  be  charged  with  demanding  forced  labour.  The  principle,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  general  application  of  Germany’s  entire  economic  re¬ 
sources  to  reparation  is  consecrated  by  Article  236  and  the  provisions 
of  Paragraph  19  of  Annex  II  authorise  the  Reparation  Commission 
to  accept  payment  in  various  forms.  It  is  thus  within  the  plain  con¬ 
templation  of  the  Conditions  of  Peace  that  Germany  may  address 

•This  sum  might  be  still  further  increased  were  Germany  given  credit  for 
various  property  to  be  taken  from  her  without  payment  (e.  g.  in  the  Colonies) 
and  were  Germany  further  given  credit  for  portions  of  war  debt  attaching  to 
ceded  territory.  To  give  such  credits  appears  just  in  principle.  [Footnote  In 
the  original.] 
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direct  proposals  to  the  Reparation  Commission  for  the  supplying  of 
German  labour  for  reparation  purposes. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  do  not  ignore  the  economic 
needs  of  Germany.  To  do  so  would  be  contrary  not  only  to  their 
own  material  interests  but  to  the  spirit  which  has  animated  them  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Conditions  of  Peace  and  of  which  ample  evi¬ 
dence  is  to  be  found.  The  Commission  is  instructed  in  all  its  activi¬ 
ties  to  take  into  account  the  social  and  economic  requirements  of 
Germany.  In  furtherance  of  such  general  instructions  specific  in¬ 
structions  are  now  in  preparation  directing  the  Commission  to  permit 
the  retention  by  Germany  for  two  years  of  ships,  designated  by  the 
Commission,  representing  30  per  cent  in  tonnage  of  the  total  amount 
of  ships  referred  to  in  Paragraph  1  of  Annex  III.  These  ships,  the 
delivery  of  which  is  to  be  deferred,  will  be  available  for  use  by  Ger¬ 
many  to  meet  her  economic  needs  and  to  assist  in  the  fulfillment  of 
Germany’s  external  obligations.  The  Commission  will  similarly  re¬ 
ceive  detailed  instructions  to  apply  the  provisions  of  Article  235  so 
as  to  permit  the  retention  by  Germany  at  home  and  abroad  of  certain 
amounts  of  working  capital  and  so  that  for  the  present  no  gold  will 
be  required  to  be  delivered  by  Germany  for  reparation  purposes. 

With  reference  to  the  provisions  of  Annexes  V  and  VI,  it  is,  of 
course,  understood  that  the  options  therein  referred  to  will  be  exer¬ 
cised  exclusively  to  meet  the  domestic  requirements  of  the  country 
exercising  the  option.  In  further  precision  of  the  general  principle 
above  referred  to  enunciated  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Govern¬ 
ments  for  the  guidance  of  the  Commission,  additional  detailed  in¬ 
structions  are  in  preparation,  advising  the  Commission  that  to  avoid 
any  possibility  of  interference  with  the  economic  and  industrial  life 
of  Germany  the  option  for  delivery  of  coal  to  France  will,  for  the 
first  year  be  exercised  as  to  50%  only  of  the  maximum  amount  men¬ 
tioned,  and  that  deliveries  should  commence  with  small  monthly 
amounts,  gradually  increasing. 

The  Government  of  France  has  always  contemplated  that  an  ar¬ 
rangement  would  be  made  for  the  exchange  of  minette  ore  on  mutually 
acceptable  conditions. 

With  reference  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Army  of  Occupation, 
it  is  impossible  for  obvious  reasons  for  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Governments  to  make  any  commitment  which  would  operate  to  limit 
the  size  of  each  army.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments,  how¬ 
ever,  perceive  no  reason  for  not  advising  the  German  Government 
that  it  is  their  hope  and  expectation  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  for 
such  army  to  be  of  a  size  such  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  would 
exceed  240  millions  of  marks  per  annum. 
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The  foregoing  should  suffice  to  demonstrate  the  reasonableness  of 
the  conditions  under  which  Germany  is  to  discharge  her  reparation 
obligations,  and  how  utterly  unfounded  are  the  criticisms  of  the 
German  reply.  These  are,  indeed,  explicable  only  on  the  theory  that 
the  German  plenipotentiaries  have  read  into  the  Conditions  of  Peace, 
in  clear  defiance  of  their  express  terms,  an  intent  which  it  would  be 
not  unnatural  to  see  evidenced  by  victorious  nations  which  have  been 
the  victims  of  cruelty  and  devastation  on  a  vast  and  premeditated 
scale.  The  burdens  of  Germany  undeniably  are  heavy,  but  they  are 
imposed  under  conditions  of  justice  by  peoples  whose  social  well¬ 
being  and  economic  prosperity  have  been  gravely  impaired  by  wrongs 
which  it  is  beyond  the  utmost  power  of  Germany  to  repair. 

Pakis,  9  May  [/wne],  1919. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Tuesday,  June  10,  1919,  at  11  a.  m. 


Present 


United  States  of  America 
President  Wilson. 
France 

M.  Clemencean. 


British  Empire 

Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 
Italy 

M.  Orlando. 


Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C. 

Count  Aldrovandi.  J 

Professor  P.  J.  Mantoux. — Interpreter. 


1.  M.  Clemenceau  said  he  had  circulated  the  Hungarian  reply  to 
the  invitation  to  come  to  Paris.  He  suggested  that  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Roumania  should  be 

Czech-Hnngarian  n  c,  i- 

Armistice  asked  to  attend  the  aiternoon  meeting. 

(This  was  agreed  to.  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  in¬ 
structed  to  summon  M.  Kramarcz,  M.  Benes,  M.  Bratiano  and  M. 


Misu.^) 

2.  M.  Clemenceau  said  he  thought  M.  Orlando’s  reply  to  the  latest 
proposals  made  to  him  on  the  subject  of  the  Italian  claims  ought  to 
be  discussed  without  delajL 

Italian  Claims  Me.  Llotd  Geoege  Said  that  at  present  he  could 


make  no  contribution  to  the  subject. 

President  Wilson  said  that  was  his  position. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  he  had  a  proposition  to  make,  but  thought 
he  had  first  better  discuss  it  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  President 


Wilson. 

(M.  Clemenceau  took  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  President  Wilson  aside 
and  communicated  his  proposal  to  them.) 

3.  The  Council  had  before  them  a  Project  for  Reply  to  German 
Counter-proposals  dealing  with  Reparation.  (W.  C.  P.  916.  A.) 
(Appendix  I.)  ^ 

Reparation  Lloyd  Geoege  pointed  to  the  harm  done  by 

the  Press,  whose  indiscretions,  all  of  which  went  to  Berlin,  gave  an 
entirely  false  impression  in  regard  to  the  discussions  of  the  Council. 


^Nicolas  Misu,  Roumanian  Minister  in  Great  Britain;  plenipotentiary  to  the 
Peace  Conference. 

“  See  appendix  II  to  CF-54,  p.  207. 
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The  newspapers  gave  the  impression  that  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  were  being  torn  to  pieces.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  four 
alterations  had  so  far  been  proposed. 

He  said  that  his  own  proposals  were  now  ready.  He  then  read  the 
following  extract  from  a  memorandum  prepared  by  Lord  Sumner : — 

“Immediately  after  the  Treaty  is  signed,  Germany  may  present 
forthwith  and  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  will  receive  and 
examine  such  evidence,  estimates,  and  arguments  in  writing,  as  she 
may  think  fit  to  present.  Such  documents  need  not  be  final,  but  may 
be  presented  subject  to  corrections  and  additions. 

At  any  time  within  four  months  of  the  signature  of  the  Treaty, 
Germany  shall  be  at  liberty  to  submit,  and  the  Allied  and  Associ¬ 
ated  Powers  will  receive  and  consider,  such  proposals  as  Germany 
may  choose  to  make.  In  particular,  proposals  will  be  acceptable 
on  the  following  subjects  and  for  the  following  purposes.  Germany 
may  offer  a  lump  sum  in  settlement  of  her  whole  liability,  or  in 
settlement  of  her  liability  under  particular  categories.  Germany  may 
offer  to  undertake  to  repair  and  reconstruct  part  or  the  whole  of  any 
damaged  district,  or  certain  classes  of  damage  in  each  country  or  in 
all  the  countries  which  have  suffered.  Germany  may  offer  labour, 
materials  or  technical  assistance  for  use  in  such  work,  even  though 
she  does  not  undertake  to  do  the  work  herself.  Without  making 
further  specifications,  it  may  be  said  in  a  word  that  Germany  is  at 
liberty  to  make  any  suggestion  or  offer  of  a  practical  and  reasonable 
character  for  the  purposes  of  simplifying  the  assessment  of  the  dam¬ 
age,  eliminating  any  question  or  questions  from  the  scope  of  the 
detailed  enquiry,  promoting  the  performance  of  the  work  and  accel¬ 
erating  the  definition  of  the  ultimate  amount  to  be  paid.  One  con¬ 
dition  and  one  condition  only  is  imposed  upon  the  tender  of  these 
proposals.  They  must  be  unambiguous,  they  must  be  precise  and 
clear,  and  they  must  be  made  in  earnest.  The  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  have  to  remark  that  in  the  observations  submitted  the  German 
Delegation  has  made  no  definite  offer  at  all  but  only  vague  expres¬ 
sions  of  willingness  to  do  something  undefined,  and  that  the  one 
suggestion,  namely,  as  to  the  payment  of  £5,000,000,000,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  expressed  in  concrete  terms,  is  so  hedged  about  with  con¬ 
ditions  and  qualifications  as  to  appear  to  be  intended  to  provoke 
controversy  and  not  to  promote  peace. 

Within  two  months  thereafter  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
will,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  return  their  answer  to  the  above 
proposals.  It  is  impossible  to  declare  in  advance  that  they  will  be 
accepted,  and  if  accepted,  they  will  be  subject  to  proper  conditions, 
which  can  be  discussed  and  arranged.  The  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,  however,  declare  that  such  proposals  will  be  seriously  and 
fairly  considered;  no  one  could  be  better  pleased  than  they,  no  one 
could  profit  more  than  they,  it,  in  the  result,  a  fair,  a  speedy  and  a 
practical  settlement  were  arrived  at.  The  questions  are  bare  ques¬ 
tions  of  fact,  namely,  the  amount  of  the  liabilities,  and  they  are 
susceptible  of  being  treated  in  this  way.  Beyond  this,  the  Powers 
cannot  be  asked  to  go. 

Even  if  no  settlement  were  arrived  at,  it  must  be  evident  that  the 
early  production  of  the  German  evidence  would  greatly  abbreviate 
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the  enquiry,  and  accelerate  the  decisions.  The  information  at  present 
at  hand  comes  from  one  side  only.  A  great  part  of  the  damage  done 
has  been  done  by  German  hands  in  faithful  execution  of  German 
plans.  The  German  Authorities  have  had  long  occupation  of  a  large 
part  of  the  damaged  areas  and  have  been  over  the  ground,  forwards 
and  backwards,  within  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  months.  Their  in¬ 
formation  must  be  extensive  and  exact.  The  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  have  as  _yet  had  no  access  to  this  mass  of  material.  The  mere 
comparison  of  the  evidence  forthcoming  on  the  one  side  and  the  othei- 
must  greatly  narrow  the  field  of  dispute  and  may  eliminate  dispute 
altogether.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  class  of  damages  done  in  the 
devastated  areas  can  be  dealt  with  in  this  fashion,  the  liability  under 
the  other  categories  can  be  quickly  established,  for  it  depends  on  sta¬ 
tistics  and  particulars  of  a  far  sim]iler  character.  By  giving  a  satis¬ 
factory  covenant  to  execute  the  work  of  rebuilding  themselves,  the 
Germans  could  at  once  dispose  of  the  only  difficult  or  long  subject  of 
inquiry.” 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  as  a  matter  of  principle,  he  accepted  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  would  accept  any  arguments,  but  he 
thought  these  had  been  admirably  stated  in  the  document  prepared  by 
the  United  States  Delegation.  (W.  C.  P.  946.A.)^ 

President  Wilson  said  that  the  extracts  from  Lord  Sumner’s  paper 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  read  only  provided  a  substitute  for  the 
portion  of  the  United  States  paper  proposing  a  fixed  sum.  Was  the 
remainder  of  the  United  States  answer  accexitable,  he  asked? 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  he  preferred  the  first  four  pages  of  the 
United  States  draft. 

pREsmENT  Wilson  then  read  his  draft  (x4ppendix).  slowly,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  considered  in  detail.  On  the  first  page,  the  following 
alterations  were  agreed  to : — 

Line  1.  Instead  of  “consistent  to”  put  “consistent  with”. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph,  on  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  suggestion, 
it  was  agreed  to  insert  the  actual  words  from  Mr.  Lansing’s  Note  of 
November  5th,  1918,®  defining  the  intention  of  the  word  “Eeparation”. 

2nd  Paragraph.  Line  4,  instead  of  “more  difficult’’  put  “the  more 
difficult”. 

The  last  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph  was  re-arrang-ed  to  read 
as  follows : — 

“For  the  purpose  of  clarification,  however,  and  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  possible  ground  for  misunderstanding,  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Governments  submit  the  following  observations”. 

3rd  Paragraph.  For  “the  Reparation  Commission”  put  “a  Repa¬ 
ration  Commission.”  In  the  following  line,  for  “the  Reparation  Com¬ 
mission,”  put  “this  Reparation  Commission.” 


’  See  appendix  II  to  CF-54,  p.  267. 

^Foreign  Relations,  1918,  supp.  1,  vol.  i,  p.  468. 
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Page  2.  On  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  suggestion,  it  was  agreed  that  as 
far  as  possible,  where  particular  Articles  of  the  Peace  Treaty  were 
referred  to,  words  explanatory  of  the  contents  of  the  Article  should 
be  introduced. 

1st  Paragraph  on  Page  2.^  For  the  words  “after  May  1st,  1921”, 
put  “when  once  the  amount  of  the  liability  of  Germany  is  fixed.” 

After  the  first  paragraph  of  page  2,  it  was  agreed  to  insert  the 
following  extract  from  Lord  Sumner’s  memorandum : — 

“The  observations  of  the  German  Delegation  present  a  view  of  this 
Commission  so  distorted  and  so  inexact,  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty  have  been  calmly  or  carefully  examined. 
It  is  not  an  engine  of  oppression  or  a  device  for  interfering  with  Ger¬ 
man  Sovereignty.  It  has  no  forces,  which  it  commands;  it  has  no 
executive  powers  within  the  territory  of  Germany;  it  cannot,  as  sug¬ 
gested,  direct  or  control  the  educational  or  other  systems  of  the 
country.  Its  business  is  to  fix  what  is  to  be  paid ;  to  satisfy  itself  that 
Germany  can  pay;  and  to  report  to  the  Powers,  whose  Delegation  it 
is,  in  case  Germany  makes  default.  If  Germany  raises  the  money 
required  in  her  own  way,  the  Commission  cannot  order  that  it  shall 
be  raised  in  some  other  way,  if  Germany  offers  payment  in  kind,  the 
Commission  may  accept  such  payment,  but,  except  as  specified  in 
the  Treaty  itself,  the  Commission  cannot  require  such  a  payment. 
The  observations  appear  to  miss  the  point  that  the  Commission 
is  directed  to  study  the  German  system  of  taxation  equally  for  the 
protection  of  the  German  people  as  for  the  protection  of  their  own. 
Such  study  is  not  inquisitorial,  for  the  German  system  of  taxation  is 
not  an  object  of  curiosity  to  other  Powers,  nor  is  a  knowledge  of  it  an 
end  in  itself.  If  any  plea  of  poverty,  which  the  German  Government 
may  advance,  is  to  be  properly  considered,  such  a  study  is  necessary. 
The  Commission  must  test  whether  a  sincere  application  is  being 
given  to  the  principle,  accepted  in  the  observations,  “that  the  German 
taxation  system  should  impose  in  general  on  the  taxpayer  at  least  as 
great  a  burden  as  those  prevailing  in  the  most  heavily  burdened  of 
the  States  represented  on  the  Eeparation  Commission.”  If  the  Ger¬ 
man  resources  are  to  [be]  properly  weighed,  the  first  subject  of  inquiry, 
and  perhaps  the  first  ground  for  relief,  will  be  the  German  fiscal 
burden*.” 

2nd  Paragraph  on  Page  2.  Delete  the  first  two  lines,  and  insert 
the  subject  matter  of  the  remainder  of  the  paragraph  in  the  above 
extract  from  Lord  Sumner’s  document. 

Page  3  At  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph,®  insert  the  extract  from 
Lord  Sumner’s  memorandum  read  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  discussion,  and  already  quoted  above. 

At  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  suggestion,  certain  additions  were  made  to 
the  above  extracts,  and  were  accepted. 

*  Beginning  with  the  words  “The  provisions  of  Article  241  .  . 

'  Following  the  words  “Certainly  this  is  greatly  to  be  desired." 
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(N.  B.  These  were  drafting  additions,  and  will  be  found  in  the 
second  draft  of  the  memorandum  to  be  reproduced  in  the  Appendix 
of  a  later  meeting.) 

Page  3.  Omit  the  whole,  after  the  first  paragraph.® 

Page  4.  Omit  paragraph  1.’ 

Page  4.  Paragraph  2.  There  was  a  somewhat  prolonged  discussion 
in  regard  to  the  proposal  that  specific  instructions  should  be  pre¬ 
pared,  directing  the  Commission  to  permit  the  retention  by  Germany 
for  two  years  of  ships  designated  by  the  Commission,  representing 
30%  of  the  tonnage  of  the  total  amount  of  ships  referred  to  in  para.  1 
of  Annex  III. 

.  Mr.  Lloyu  George  pointed  out  that  the  United  States  of  America, 
Brazil  and  Portugal,  had  all  received  ships  considerably  in  excess  of 
their  losses  in  the  war.  France  had  lost  in  the  war,  perhaps  a  million 
tons  of  shipping,  and  would  only  receive  about  40,000  tons  with  a 
proportion  of  the  remainder.  Great  Britain  had  lost  nearly  8  million 
tons,  and  would  not  receive  more  than  one  to  one  and  a  half  million 
tons.  Consequently,  Great  Britain  would  lose,  net,  to  the  extent  of 
6%  million  tons,  a  great  proportion  of  which  had  been  lost  not  in 
carrying  her  own  material,  but  supplies  of  all  kinds  for  France  and 
Italy,  and  some  in  carrying  for  America.  The  voyages  to  France 
and  Italy  had  been  particularly  dangerous.  He  was  not  fighting  for 
British  trade,  but  what  he  wished  to  insist  on  was  that  if  30%  of 
Germany’s  shipping  must  be  allowed  to  her,  the  arrangement  must  be 
made  on  the  dead  level,  and  every  nation  must  contribute  its  share. 
If  this  were  the  case,  he  was  ready  to  discuss  an  allocation  of  10%, 
20%  or  even  30%.  The  British  people,  however,  would  not  under¬ 
stand,  if  all  the  loss  fell  on  France  and  Great  Britain.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  United  States  had  acquired  a  net  gain  of  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  shipping,  (and  this  was  some  of  the  best 
shipping  that  Germany  had  possessed),  owing  to  the  fact  that  this 
shipping  had  taken  refuge  in  its  ports  for  fear  of  capture  by  the 
British  Navy.  If  the  German  shipping  had  not  taken  refuge  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States,  Brazil  and  Portugal,  Great  Britain  and 
France  would  have  captured  the  greater  part  of  it. 

President  Wilson  pointed  out  that  this  shipping  was  the  only  repa¬ 
ration  that  the  United  States  would  receive  after  all  their  efforts  in 
the  war. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  for  the  next  few  years,  tonnage  was 
worth  a  great  deal  more  than  money.  Those  who  were  able  first  to 
establish  themselves  in  overseas  trades,  would  gain  enormous  ad¬ 
vantages. 

*  Consisting  of  the  paragraph  beginning  “The  Allied  and  Associated  Govern¬ 
ments  after  examining  .  . 

^  Beginning  “Germany  proposes  to  assist  .  , 
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President  Wilson  pointed  out  that  unless  Germany  received  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  raw  material  and  retained  a  certain  amount  of  liquid 
assets,  there  would  be  no  reparation  to  be  received. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  entirely  agreed.  As  long  as  the  arrangement 
was  made  on  the  dead  level,  he  did  not  object.  Nevertheless,  it  would 
have  been  easier  for  him  to  justify  to  the  British  Parliament  a  claim 
by  the  United  States  for  pensions  than  for  these  ships.  He  hoped  that 
no  arrangement  would  be  concluded  at  the  expense  of  France  and 
Great  Britain.  He  had  always  put  France  first  in  speaking  of  the 
matter  in  Great  Britain,  and  he  took  the  same  line  now. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  he  was  quite  prepared  to  assist  Germany 
as  an  arrangement  between  the  Allies,  but  not  to  give  it  the  appearance 
of  a  concession  wrung  from  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  by  the 
enemy.  France  had  very  few  ships,  quite  insufficient  for  her  needs, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  agree  to  give  up  ships  to  Germany. 
He  realised,  however,  that  it  would  be  to  F ranee’s  interest  to  give  Ger¬ 
many  some  facilities. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  was  willing  to  consider  the  German  needs 
fairly,  and  when  the  time  came,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  business  prop¬ 
osition  to  our  own  people.  Having  in  view,  however,  the  great  short¬ 
age  of  shipping,  which  was  entirely  due  to  the  abominable  system  of 
piracy  by  Germany,  the  sinking  of  ships  and  leaving  their  crews  far 
out  at  sea  in  open  boats,  etc.,  he  could  not  agree  to  this  proposal  unless 
it  was  carried  out  on  the  dead  level  for  all  nations. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  the  question  was  as  to  whether  a  sum  was 
to  be  fixed  to  be  paid,  or  whether  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  proposal  should 
be  adopted.  He,  himself,  preferred  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  proposal. 
The  United  States  proposal  would  have  the  effect  of  changing  the 
whole  system  of  reparation  which  was  only  reached  after  very  long 
discussions  and  immense  difficulties.  The  various  proposals  in  the 
United  States  paper  would  have  the  effect  of  an  abandonment  of  the 
whole  system  of  Reparations,  which  had  been  so  laboriously  worked 
out.  We  had  stated  that  we  should  make  Germany  pay  for  all  damage 
done  to  the  civilian  population  of  the  Allies  and  their  property  by  the 
aggression  of  Germany,  by  land,  by  sea,  and  by  the  air.  Supposing 
they  accepted  a  fixed  figure,  would  these  damages  be  repaid?  We  did 
not  know.  As  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  said  in  the  course  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  it  was  France  who  had  suffered  most.  Though  her  losses, 
on  land  had  been  very  great,  they  had  also  been  heavy  at  sea.  He 
must  say  frankly  that  he  did  not  believe  in  abandoning  the  scheme 
that  had  been  drawn  up.  He  probably  knew  the  Germans  better 
than  any  of  his  colleagues.  He  had  known  them  very  well  since 
1871.  We  had  brought  the  proposals  made  to  Germany  before  the 
whole  world.  To  abandon  them,  merely  because  the  Germans  had 
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objections,  was  a  thing  he  could  not  assent  to.  It  had  been  proposed 
to  make  the  Treaty  more  acceptable  to  Germany  by  letting  her  have 
ships  and  gold,  by  abolishing  conscription,  by  financial  advantages, 
and  by  admission  to  the  League  of  Nations.  To  do  this  would  be  to 
turn  the  whole  world  upside  down.  It  would  be  not  the  conquerors 
but  the  conquered  who  came  out  best.  For  days  and  days  he  had 
followed  the  discussions,  with  the  intention  of  agreeing  with  the  ma¬ 
jority.  He  could  not,  however,  agree  to  something  that  would  turn 
the  world  upside  down.  He  was  prepared  to  accept  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  proposal.  He  was  convinced  that  this  or  that  concession 
would  not  make  the  Germans  sign.  There  was  much  to  be  said  against 
the  Germans,  but  they  were  a  people  with  great  qualities  even  if 
they  had  great  faults,  and  at  present,  they  were  very  anxious  to  put 
their  country  on  its  legs  again.  Of  course,  if  Alsace-Lorraine,  the 
Saar.  Poland  etc,  were  abandoned,  we  could  have  peace  tomorrow. 
When  Great  Britain  had  abandoned  her  policy  of  splendid  isolation 
and  thrown  herself  into  the  struggle,  she  had  taken  all  risks.  She 
must  continue  to  do  so  to  the  end.  After  expending  so  many  men 
and  so  much  money,  and  making  such  prodigious  efforts,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  peace.  The  same  applied  to  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Peace  had  become  the  most  essential  thing  for  the  whole  world. 
If  the  Germans  were  confronted  with  a  strong  peace,  supported  by 
a  firm  attitude,  then  peace  would  be  assured,  but  otherwise,  we  should 
lose  the  confidence  of  our  own  people,  while  the  Germans  woidd  be 
strengthened  and  we  should  not  get  peace.  He  knew  the  Germans 
well,  and  if  a  concession  was  made,  they  always  asked  for  more.  If 
they  were  promised  admission  to  the  League  of  Nations,  they  would 
only  demand  ships,  and  if  they  were  promised  ships,  they  would  de¬ 
mand  gold.  Moreover,  when  we  made  these  offers  to  Germany,  we 
pledged  ourselves.  Germany,  however,  took  no  pledges.  If  Germany 
had  said,  “If  you  will  give  up  this  or  that,  we  will  accept”,  the  matter 
might  be  worthy  of  consideration,  but  Germany  had  done  nothing 
of  the  kind.  He  was  willing  to  accept  modifications,  but  he  was 
not  willing  to  compromise  the  peace  and  the  victory,  which  was  not 
British,  nor  French,  nor  Italian,  nor  American,  but  a  peace  secured 
by  all. 

President  Wilson  said  that  the  United  States  had  never  pro¬ 
posed  any  concessions  to  Germany.  They  had  only  made  certain 
proposals  in  a  spirit  of  co-operation.  If  these  were  not  acceptable 
to  his  colleagues,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  withdrawing  them.  The 
United  States  Delegation,  however,  had  taken  up  a  consistent  line 
from  the  first  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Llotd  George  said  that  he.  was  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
spirit  of  the  United  States  document,  which,  in  his  opinion,  had  got 
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hold  of  the  right  idea.  We  did  not  desire  to  crush  Germany,  nor 
to  make  it  impossible  for  her  to  resume  her  industrial  life.  He 
thought  that  some  general  proposal  should  be  made  to  the  eifect  that 
opportunity  would  be  offered  to  Germany  to  obtain  raw  material, 
shipping  facilities,  etc.,  and  during  the  meeting,  he  had  invited 
Lord  Sumner  to  draft  such  a  proposal.  His  view  was,  that  what 
they  required,  was  not  a  detailed  proposal,  but  some  general  assur¬ 
ance. 

M.  Clemenceatj  said  it  was  to  our  own  interest  to  give  that. 

Mr.  Llotd  George  admitted  that  his  proposal  was  open  to  com¬ 
ment,  as  being  vague,  but  he  did  not  think  the  Germans  would  make 
this  point. 

President  Wilson  said  that  the  only  difference  between  them  was 
that  the  United  States  Delegation’s  proposals  were  more  specific. 

Mr.  Llotd  George  said  that  the  difficulty  of  specific  promises  was 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  draw  up  a  complete  list.  If  ship¬ 
ping  and  credit  facilities,  and  certain  raw  materials  were  mentioned, 
the  Germans  would  think  that  anything  omitted  from  the  list,  had 
been  left  out  deliberately.  Germany  needed  so  many  things,  for 
example,  cotton,  rubber,  wool,  tungsten,  and  all  kinds  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  most  of  which  were  controlled  by  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers.  His  view,  therefore,  was  that  it  would  be  better  merely  to 
make  a  general  statement.  He  then  read  the  following  draft  pre¬ 
pared  by  Lord  Sumner: — 

“The  Powers  will,  however,  make  a  declaration  on  another  point 
as  follows : — 

The  resumption  of  German  industry  involves  access  for  German 
manufacturers  to  the  necessary  raw  materials  and  provision  for  their 
transport  to  German  factories  from  overseas. 

The  resumption  of  German  industry  is  an  interest  of  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers,  as  well  as  an  interest  of  Germany.  They 
recognise  this  fact  and  therefore  declare  that  they  will  not  withhold 
(withclraw)  from  Germany  the  commercial  intercourse  and  assist¬ 
ance,  without  which,  this  resumption  cannot  take  place,  but  that 
subject  to  conditions,  and  within  limits  which  cannot  be  laid  down 
in  advance,  they  are  prepared  to  afford  to  Germany  facilities  in 
these  directions  for  the  common  good.” 

This  was  accepted  with  the  substitution  of  the  word  “withhold” 
for  “withdraw.” 

(It  was  agreed  that  paragraph  2  and  paragraph  3  (that  is  to  say 
the  whole  of  page  4  and  whole  of  page  5  except  the  last  paragraph) 
.should  be  omitted).® 

'The  portion  to  be  omitted  would  extend  from  the  paragraph  beginning  “The 
Allied  and  Associated  Governments  do  not  ignore  .  .  .”  through  the  penultimate 
paragraph  of  the  draft. 
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(N.  B.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  substitute  the  extract  from  Lord 
Sumner’s  memorandum  quoted  above  in  the  minutes  for  this  portion 
of  the  document  in  the  Appendix.) 

4.  There  was  some  discussion  as  to  the  advisability  of  including  in 
the  memorandum  a  passage  dealing  with  the  cost  of  the  Army  of 
Occupation. 

Cog  of  the  Army  Lloyd  George  favoured  the  proposal  on  the 

ground  that  the  Germans  were  very  apprehensive  lest 
a  very  large  sum  should  have  to  be  paid  for  this  charge.  A  bill  for 
50  million  pounds  per  annum  for  example,  would  be  very  heavy  on 
a  country  which  was  already  burdened  with  Reparation. 

M.  Clemenceau  was  opposed  to  the  proposal  on  the  ground  that 
the  question  did  not  really  affect  Germany.  In  any  case,  she  had  to 
pay  everything  that  she  could,  and  it  was  immaterial  to  her  whether 
it  was  expended  on  the  cost  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  or  paid  out 
as  Reparation.  He  made  it  clear,  however,  that  he  was  not  in  favour 
of  a  large  charge  for  the  cost  of  the  Army  of  Occupation.  He 
wished  the  Army  to  be  as  small  as  possible,  in  order  that  more  assets 
might  be  available  for  Reparation. 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  10  June,  1919. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Tuesday,  June  10, 1919,  at  4: 15  p.  m. 

Present 


Dnitek  States  of  America 
President  Wilson. 
France 

M.  Clemenceau. 

Czecho-Slovakia 

Dr.  Kramarcz. 

Dr.  Benes. 


BRiTieH  Empire 

The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 
Italy 

M.  Orlando. 

Eoumania 

M.  Bratiano. 

M.  Misu. 


Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  O.  B.i  „  .  . 

Count  Aldrovandi.  ]8eoretanes. 

Professor  P.  J.  Mantoux. — Interpreter. 


1.  (M.  Clemenceau  arrived  half  an  hour  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Meeting,  having  been  detained  in  the  Chamber.) 

President  Wilson  said  that  the  Council  had  been  much  concerned 
with  the  military  operations  continuing  in  and  about 
Hungary.  The  part  of  it  which  had  attracted  the 
principal  attention  was  the  movement  of  the  Magyars 
against  Czecho-Slovakia.  The  information  of  the 
Council,  which  might  possibly  not  be  wholly  correct,  was  to  the  effect 
that  this  was  due  to  the  movement  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  threatening 
the  principal  coal  mines  of  Hungary.  Behind  them  there  were  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  other  causes  that  had  contributed  largely  to  the  situa¬ 
tion.  §ome  time  past  General  Franchet  d’Esperey  had  drawn  a  line 
beyond  which  the  Roumanian  forces  were  not  to  pass.  Nevertheless 
the  Roumanian  forces  had  passed  the  line.  Then  a  second  line  had 
been  drawn,  and  again  they  had  passed  beyond  it,  thus  declining  to 
obey  the  orders  of  the  Allied  Commander-in-Chief  under  whom  their 
army  had  been  placed.  It  was  this  second  advance  which  had  caused 
the  downfall  of  Karolyi  who,  more  than  any  other  Hungarian,  was 
supposed  to  be  friendly  to  the  Entente.  The  fall  of  Karolyi  had  been 
followed  by  the  establishment  of  the  Bela  Kun  Government,  which 
was  understood  to  be  not  acceptable  to  the  more  substantial  classes 
of  the  population  of  Hungary.  However,  the  information  of  the 
Council  was  that  when  it  was  believed  the  Czecho-Slovaks  were  ad- 
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vancing,  even  the  better  classes  rallied  to  the  support  of  Bela  Kun. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  the  Roumanian  forces  had  brought  the  Bela 
Kun  Government  into  existence,  and  the  Czecho-Slovak  forces  had 
prolonged  its  existence.  The  interest  of  the  Council  was  to  stop  this 
fighting,  not  only  in  the  general  cause  of  peace,  but  more  particularly 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  settlement.  The  Council’s  wish  was  to  draw 
a  boundary  line,  thus  making  a  good  beginning,  after  which  it  would 
be  hoped  to  keep  things  steady  by  means  of  the  common  authority 
of  the  nations.  The  Council  were  deeply  concerned  to  remove  the 
causes  of  the  present  trouble,  and  to  produce  a  situation  when  there 
would  be  no  more  difficulties  in  the  East,  and  Peace  could  be  main¬ 
tained  and  a  settlement  made  in  Paris. 

M.  Bratiano  said  he  thought  that  the  Council  had  not  been  very 
well  informed  as  to  the  role  of  the  Roumanian  Army,  and  the  provo¬ 
cation  that  had  been  given  by  the  Hungarians.  The  true  situation 
was  as  follows.  When  the  Armistice  was  proclaimed  General 
Franchet  d’Esperey,  whom  he  had  seen  several  times,  had  told  him 
that  he  knew  almost  nothing  of  the  military  and  political  situation 
of  the  Roumanian  Army,  and  of  the  relations  between  the  Army  and 
the  State.  General  Franchet  d’Esperey  had  drawn  an  Armistice 
Line  quite  arbitrarily,  which  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Hungarians  the 
greater  part  of  the  most  Roumanian  population  in  Hungary.  Behind 
the  Roumanian  front  order  had  been  immediately  established,  and 
foreign  populations,  like  the  German  speaking  people  known  as 
Saxons,  for  example,  had  not  only  shown  passivity,  but  had  made 
movements  for  union  with  Roumania.  Then  it  was  that  Karolyi’s 
Government  started  in  Hungary  the  Bolshevist  propaganda.  He 
bad  in  his  possession  proclamations  making  an  appeal  for  Bolshevik 
movements  in  Transylvania,  and  behind  the  Roumanian  front.  It 
was  then  that  he  had  asked  for  a  new  line,  and  this  had  been  agreed 
to  and  drawn  in  conjunction  with  the  French  High  Command.  The 
Roumanian  Army  then  advanced  and  occupied  the  line  drawn  up 
at  Versailles.  After  this  there  had  been  a  struggle,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  fighting  the  Roumanian  Army  had  advanced  to  the 
only  decent  military  line  of  defence,  viz :  the  line  of  the  River 
Theiss.  He  had  definite  proof  that  the  Bolshevik  propaganda  just 
referred  to  had  been  paid  for  by  Karolyi’s  Government,  and  he  had 
in  his  possession  documents  prepared  by  the  Government  and  printed 
m  Pesth.  Then  it  was  after  securing  proof  of  this  Bolshevist  propa¬ 
ganda  by  Karolyi’s  Government  that  he  had  proposed,  in  line,  as  he 
thought,  with  the  general  policy  of  the  Entente,  to  advance  on  Buda¬ 
pest.  He  was,  however,  told  not  to  advance,  and  the  Army  had 
been  stopped  on  the  Theiss.  A  short  time  ago  M.  Pichon  had  told 
him  that  the  Council  were  apprehensive  lest  the  Roumanian  Army 
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should  advance  on  Budapest.  He  had  replied  that  if  the  Allies 
preferred  to  leave  the  Bolshevist  movement  to  ferment  freely  in 
Budapest,  and  perhaps  to  perish  in  the  process,  he  had  nothing  to 
say,  and  the  Koumanian  troops  remained  where  they  were.  The  Bol¬ 
shevist  movement  in  Hungary  had  been  organised  just  as  much  by 
Karolyi  as  by  Bela  Kun.  He  also  thought  that  the  Council  had 
received  incorrect  information  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Hungarian 
population.  The  Army  had  occupied  some  territory  that  was  purely 
Hungarian,  including  the  district  of  Debreczen.  The  Mayor  and 
Bishop  of  that  place  had  come  forward  to  thank  the  Roumanian  Com¬ 
manding  Officer  for  the  good  order  that  had  been  kept.  Also,  when 
the  King  of  Roumania  visited  these  districts,  he  received  many 
deputations  from  Hungarian  bodies  thanking  him  for  the  protection 
that  had  been  given  and  the  good  order  kept.  He  would  permit 
bimself  to  insist  that  the  Hungarians  had  been  left  in  such  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  their  position  that  they  had  somehow  received  the  im¬ 
pression  that  instead  of  being  a  conquered  people,  they  were  Allies. 
Once  they  realised  that  they  were  a  conquered  race,  peace  would 
tollow.  They  were  not  in  a  position  to  resist  and  if  strong 
language  were  used  they  could  do  nothing  but  submit.  Any  other 
course  would  only  result  in  much  greater  difficulties.  He  would  add 
that  quite  recently  the  non-Bolshevik  elements  of  Hungary  had  sent 
emissaries  to  Roumania,  inviting  them  to  advance  on  Budapest,  but 
they  had  refused  these  invitations. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  understood  that  the  Commissions  set  up 
by  the  Peace  Conference  had  given  their  advice  as  to  the  boundaries 
between  Hungary  and  Roumania. 

Dr.  Benes  said  that  was  the  case  between  Hungary  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

M.  Bratiano  said  that  the  only  line  that  had  ever  been  com¬ 
municated  to  him  was  the  Versailles  Armistice  Line. 

Dr.  Benes  said  that  the  Commissions  had  given  their  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  to  the  final  frontier  line  between  Czecho-Slovakia  and 
Hungary,  but  after  that  the  matter  had  gone  before  the  Central  Ter¬ 
ritorial  Commission  and  finally  to  the  Foreign  Ministers. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked  if  M.  Bratiano  had  never  received  any 
intimation  as  to  his  frontiers. 

M.  Misu  said  he  had  heard  nothing  officially.  Many  people  talked, 
but  the  matter  was  supposed  to  be  secret. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked  whether  they  had  made  any  demand  to 
the  Secretary-General. 

Dr.  Benes  said  that  the  Czecho-Slovaks  had  done  so,  but  that  the 
line  was  supposed  to  be  secret. 

M.  Brattano  said  he  had  only  read  it  in  the  newspapers. 
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I^Ir.  Llotd  George  asked  whether  Koumania  had  claimed  Debreczen. 
M.  Bratiano  said  he  did  not.  The  Roumanian  Army  was  on  the 
Theiss  for  military  reasons. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  pointed  out  that  the  Army  on  the  Theiss  was 
half-way  between  the  proposed  eventual  frontier  and  Budapest. 

This  was  the  way  to  make  Bolshevism. 

M.  Bratiano  said  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  misunderstood  the  mat¬ 
ter.  The  Roumanians  had  been  attacked  on  the  Versailles  line  and 
they  had  advanced  to  the  Theiss  solely  for  military  reasons.  He  ex¬ 
plained  the  whole  of  these  incidents  on  a  map.  The  evidence  in 
regard  to  the  Bolshevist  activities  of  the  Karolyi  Government  was 
very  definite.  Radkowski,  who  was  now  Commandant  of  Kieff,  had 
been  at  the  head  of  these  activities. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  it  would  take  a  great  deal  to  convince  him 
that  Karolyi  had  encouraged  the  Bolshevik  movement. 

M.  Bratiano  regretted  that  he  could  not  convince  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  This  was  a  matter  on  which  probably  his  information  was 
better  than  that  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

The  movement  had  been  begun  before  the  time  of  Karolyi  by  the 
Germans.  There  had  been  a  regular  Bolshevik  organisation  estab¬ 
lished  in  Mackensen's  time.  The  whole  machinery  of  the  movement 
was  quite  familiar  to  the  Roumanians.  Part  of  the  plan  had  been  to 
connect  the  Bolsheviks  of  Hungary  with  the  Bolsheviks  of  Russia, 
across  Roumania  as  part  of  the  German  war  machine.  Of  this  he 
had  substantial  proofs. 

President  Wilson  said  he  had  no  doubt  intrigues  of  this  kind  had 
been  started  by  Germany.  Unquestionably  Germany  had  tried  to 
make  the  situation  in  Eastern  Europe  impossible  for  the  Allies.  It 
was,  however,  one  thing  to  stir  up  trouble  by  means  of  propaganda 
and  another  to  do  it  by  aggression.  The  Allies  must  see  that  they 
do  not  contribute  to  it  by  giving  anyone  just  ground  to  dread  them. 
As  an  example,  he  mentioned  that  in  the  United  States  there  was  an 
organisation  known  as  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  which 
was  largely  and  [anf^  anarchistic  organisation  of  labourers  but  one 
that  was  opposed  to  agreements  with  anyone.  When  opportunity 
offered  they  took  action  by  means  of  sabotage.  The  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government  had  been  to  check  this  by  ensuring,  as  far 
as  possible,  that  no  grievances  should  exist  among  the  army  of  work¬ 
ing  people.  He  would  not  say  that  there  were  no  grievances  but 
where  these  grievances  had  been  removed  the  activities  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Workers  of  the  World  had  been  checked.  The  right  thing, 
therefore,  must  be  done.  Whatever  the  reasons  might  be,  it  was 
certain  that  under  the  terms  of  the  armistice  the  Roumanian  troops 
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had  no  right  on  the  Theiss.  So  long  as  they  remained  there  they 
were  helping  to  create  Bolshevism  in  Hungary  even  more  than 
propaganda  would.  This  situation  was  one  of  provocation  to  Hun¬ 
gary.  He  was  surprised  at  what  had  been  told  him  as  to  the  Rou¬ 
manian  and  Czecho-Slovak  Delegations  knowing  nothing  of  the 
proposed  boundaries  for  them.  They  certainly  ought  to  be  informed, 
and  he  could  only  presume  that  the  reason  was  that  only  the  initial 
processes  had  been  passed  through.  The  first  question  was  to  settle 
boundai'ies  and  have  some  understanding  in  regard  to  them  which 
could  be  observed.  When  the  boundaries  were  settled,  he  thought  the 
Bolshevist  support  would  be  weakened.  As  a  result  of  this  after¬ 
noon’s  meeting,  he  hoped  that  they  would  come  to  an  understanding 
as  to  what  was  right  in  respect  to  the  positions  the  armies  should 
occupy  and  as  to  the  action  that  the  armies  should  take.  With 
all  respect,  he  would  say  that  the  Roumanian  troops  had  no  right 
in  Hungary,  and  if  he  himself  had  the  misfortune  to  be  Hungarian 
he  would  be  up  in  arms  against  them,  and  so  would  anyone. 

Mr.  Llotd  George  added  that  when  the  Czecho-Slovaks  crossed  the 
frontier.  Bela  Kun,  who  was  then  tottering  had  rallied  to  him  to 
\_siG\  officers  of  the  old  army  and  the  anti-Bolshevik  forces. 

Dr.  Kramarcz  said  he  was  much  surprised  when  he  heard  that  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  were  accused  of  provoking  the  fighting.  There  had 
been  great  discussions  in  his  country  as  to  whether  an  advance  should 
be  made  into  Hungary  or  not.  Some  people  said  it  was  necessary  to 
adopt  an  aggressive  attitude  in  order  to  effect  a  junction  with  the 
Roumanian  army  and  crush  Bolshevism.  There  had,  however,  been 
strong  opposition  from  the  democratic  elements  and  the  socialists,  and 
the  offensive  had  been  stopped.  He  had  no  idea  whether  Czecho¬ 
slovak  armies  had  crossed  the  line  of  demarcation.  He  had  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  any  aggressive  movement.  He  knew  nothing  as  to  whether 
any  advance  had  been  made.  The  cause  of  the  fights  was  the  Bolshe¬ 
vik  movement  against  them.  He  knew  that  General  Piccione,’^  on 
resigning  the  command,  had  undertaken  to  ask  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  send  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  Czecho-Slovak  forces. 
When  he  heard  that  the  Czecho-Slovaks  were  accused  of  being  the 
cause  of  this  fighting  he  directed  his  mind  to  the  Magyar  side.  There 
they  had  an  army  as  well  organised  as  one  of  the  great  armies.  It 
contained  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  a  very  good  armament, 
including  what  Mackensen  had  left  behind.  It  contained  German 
elements  and  also,  he  believed,  a  few  Russian  Bolshevik  elements.  It 
had  not  been  raised  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  He  had  no  detailed 
information  in  his  possession,  but  he  certainly  had  no  knowledge  of 

*  Gen.  Luigi  Piccione,  of  the  Italian  Army,  in  command  of  the  Czeclioslovak 
armies  in  Slovakia  until  June  1919. 
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any  offensive.  In  regard  to  the  Bolshevist  propensities  of  Karolyi, 
he  entirely  supported  that  \wKat?^  M.  Bratiano  had  said.  They  ac¬ 
tually  knew  the  name  of  the  man  who  had  exercised  control  over  it. 
If  the  conquest  of  Hungary  had  been  intended,  the  Czecho-Slovak 
army  must  have  been  prepared.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case  and 
they  had  adopted  a  purely  defensive  attitude.  They  had  been  greatly 
tempted  to  advance.  The  bourgeoisie  in  Hungary  had  clamoured  for 
them  to  advance  and  crush  Bolshevism.  The  Czecho-Slovaks,  how¬ 
ever,  had  been  bound  to  recognise  things  as  they  were,  and  had  de¬ 
sisted  from  any  advance.  The  Hungarians  had  amassed  a  great 
army  and  had  the  ammunition  of  the  Austrian  Army  and  of  Macken- 
sen  to  support  them.  They  had  attacked  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  who 
were,  and  still  are,  much  weakened.  The  Czecho-Slovaks.  therefore, 
expected  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  order  the  Hungarian 
army  to  stop,  and  if  they  did  not  do  so,  to  send  them  help.  In  his 
country,  there  was  great  enthusiasm  for  the  defence.  Even  the  social¬ 
ists  were  marching  like  the  greatest  patriots.  If  they  only  had  arms 
there  were  plenty  of  men  at  their  disposal.  They  had  no  desire  to 
cross  the  line  of  demarcation.  He  was  not  sure  that  the  danger  would 
not  increase,  but  he  had  read  in  the  papers  that  Vienna  was  also 
threatened  by  Bolshevism.  On  the  Western  front  Czecho-Slovakia 
was  threatened  from  Bavaria  by  40,000  men.  Consequently  they  were 
in  a  very  difficult  situation,  and  their  communications  with  their 
Allies  were  very  seriously  threatened.  He  asked,  therefore,  that  the 
Allies  would  assist  with  arms  and  ammunition.  He  would  give  a 
pledge  never  to  use  the  arms  for  any  offensive  purpose,  but  only  for 
defence  against  the  Bolshevik  advance.  He  thought  a  compromise 
with  the  Magyars  was  unbearable  in  view  of  the  atrocities  they  had 
perpetrated  in  Czecho-Slovakia. 

PREsroENT  Wilson  said  he  ought  to  mention  that  word  had  been 
sent  to  Hungary  two  days  ago  to  stop  all  offensive  action.  A  sat¬ 
isfactory  reply  had  been  received,  and  they  had  undertaken  to  stop 
if  not  attacked  themselves. 

Dr.  Benes  asked  to  add  a  few  words  to  what  Dr.  Kramarcz  had 
said.  He  could  give  a  historical  account  of  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Hungary,  and  show  that  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  had  always  been  loyal  and  always  on  the  defensive.  The 
line  of  demarcation  had  been  drawn  last  November  after  the  armi¬ 
stice.  It  had  been  so  drawn,  however,  as  to  leave  no  line  of  com¬ 
munications  with  the  East  of  Slovakia  which  was  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  country  by  mountains.  Consequently,  they  had  asked 
for  an  alteration  of  the  line  to  enable  them  to  have  direct  com¬ 
munication.  This  was  a  very  modest  demand,  because  their  terri¬ 
torial  claims  went  far  South  of  it.  Then  the  Territorial  Commission 
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recommended  a  frontier  South  of  the  first  line  of  demarcation,  and 
when  they  knew  that  the  final  frontier  would  be  drawn  further  to 
the  South,  they  had  asked  for  the  original  line  of  demarcation  to  be 
moved,  and  had  made  an  application  to  the  Conference  and  to 
Marshal  Foch  and  the  High  Command  for  its  amelioration.  After 
three  or  four  appeals  Marshal  Foch  had  agreed  to  the  change.  The 
final  fiontier  extended  South  of  the  new  line  of  demarcation. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked  whether  the  new  line  of  demarcation  had 
ever  been  communicated  to  the  Hungarian  Government. 

Dr.  Benes  said  he  did  not  know,  but  it  had  been  communicated  to 
the  Czecho-Slovaks.  The  application  for  the  new  line  had  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  Hoover,  who  required  it  for  his  relief  work.  The  new 
line  had  been  drawn  about  four  weeks  ago,  and  on  this  line  the 
Czecho-Slovak  forces  had  remained.  Then  the  Government  had  be¬ 
gun  its  preparations  for  financial  reforms  and  for  elections  and  had 
distributed  its  forces  on  the  frontiers  towards  Germany,  partly  be¬ 
cause  they  knew  that  Poland  was  threatened  by  the  Germans,  and 
partly  because  Marshal  Foch  had  wished  them  to  be  ready  either  to 
enter  Bavaria,  or  at  any  rate  to  meet  a  possible  attack  from  that 
quarter.  The  result  had  been  a  distribution  of  the  forces  which  had 
enabled  the  Magyars  to  see  that  Czecho-Slovakia  had  no  forces  on 
her  frontier.  Throughout  they  had  remained  loyal. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked  whether  their  forces  had  not  advanced 
towards  the  coal  mines? 

Dr.  Benes  said  that  some  four  weeks  ago,  when  the  new  line  was 
drawn,  he  believed  the  Czecho-Slovak  troops  had  transgressed  and 
advanced  towards  the  coal  district.  Immediately  afterwards  M. 
Pichon  had  spoken  to  him,  and  he  had  told  M.  Mazaryk,  who  had 
at  once  ordered  a  retirement,  which  had  been  carried  out. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  suggested  that  when  the  Czecho-Slovak  troops 
advanced  towards  the  coal  district  they  had  been  attacked  by  the 
Magyars  and  fell  back. 

Dr.  Benes  said  he  had  no  information  about  this. 

1\1r.  Lloyd  George  said  that  this  was  the  Council’s  information. 
When  the  Czecho-Slovaks  had  crossed  the  frontier  and  directed  them¬ 
selves  towards  the  only  coal  district  in  Hungary,  the  Magyars  had 
turned  upon  them  and  had  driven  them  out. 

Dr.  Benes  said  he  supposed  some  mistake  had  been  made.  The 
extension  of  the  Line  of  Demarcation  had  not  been  in  the  direction 
of  the  coal  mines.  The  Magyar  attack  had  been  further  to  the  East¬ 
ward,  with  the  object  of  dividing  Slovakia  into  two.  He  explained 
the  situation  on  a  map. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  pointed  out  that  Kassa,  towards  which  Dr.  Benes 
said  the  first  attack  had  been  made  by  the  Magyars,  was  behind  the 
Roumanian  lines. 
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M.  Bratiano  begged  the  Council  to  remember  that  Koumania  was 
in  a  state  of  war  with  Hungary.  Her  army  had  occupied  certain  terri¬ 
tory  for  purely  military  purposes.  He  hoped  that  the  territory  so 
occupied  would  not  be  mixed  up  with  the  territory  claimed.  The  only 
reason  for  its  occupation  had  been  for  security.  Its  occupation  did 
not  indicate  any  [more?]  desire  on  Roumania’s  part  to  retain  the  terri¬ 
tory  than  the  occupation  of  territory  in  Germany  by  the  Armies  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  indicated  an  intention  to  hold  that  terri¬ 
tory.  If  the  Roumanian  army  had  to  withdraw  from  this  territory  it 
would  put  it  in  a  very  insecure  position. 

M.  Clemenoeatj  said  he  had  received  a  despatch  from  General  Pelle 
who  commanded  the  Czecho-Slovak  Army,  declaring  that  the  Czecho¬ 
slovaks  were  overwhelmed,  and  had  no  guns  and  no  gunners.  Hence, 
he  was  in  a  state  of  great  embarrassment.  The  Roumanians  had  twice 
crossed  the  lines  drawn  by  General  Franchet  d’Esperey,  and  this  had 
produced  the  present  difficulties.  How  long  did  the  Roumanians  pro¬ 
pose  to  occupy  these  lines? 

M.  Bratiano  said  they  would  quit  them  immediately  on  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  peace. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  the  object  of  the  Council  was  to  stop  fighting. 
Would  the  Roumanians  stop  if  the  Hungarians  did  ? 

M.  Bratiano  said  the  Roumanian  Army  had  stopped  already. 

(At  this  point  President  Wilson,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  M.  Clemenceau 
and  M.  Orlando  withdrew  to  an  adjoining  room  for  a  consultation.) 
On  their  return. 

President  Wilson  explained  that  he  and  his  colleagues  had  wished 
to  confer  for  a  few  minutes,  in  order  to  consider  what  ought  to  be 
done.  They  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  an  Armistice  line  and 
merely  temporary  arrangements  were  thoroughly  unsatisfactory. 
Consequently,  they  had  decided  to  invite  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  to  confer  with  the  Czecho-Slovak  and  Roumanian  delega¬ 
tions  on  the  following  morning  on  the  subject  of  the  permanent 
boundaries  between  Hungary  and  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Hungary 
and  Roumania.  Wlien  these  permanent  boundaries  were  fixed, 
which  would  be  done  at  once,  it  was  proposed  to  communicate  them 
to  the  Hungarian  Government,  from  whom  they  had  received  a  radio- 
telegram  favourable  to  the  cessation  of  fighting  and  to  peace  negotia¬ 
tions.  The  Hungarian  Government  would  be  told  that  any  move¬ 
ment  across  this  line  would  mean  a  cessation  of  the  peace  negotia¬ 
tions.  The  suggestion  was  that  the  Roumanian  and  Czecho-Slovak 
Governments  should  also  agree  to  respect  these  boundaries,  and  call 
their  armies  behind  them.  The  observance  of  this  would  determine 
the  attitude  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  in  the  matter  of 
further  assistance. 
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Db.  Benes  said  that  this  was  exactly  what  he  had  asked  for  in  a 
letter  he  had  addressed  to  M.  Clemenceau  a  few  days  ago. 

M.  Bratiano  said  he  had  no  observations  to  make. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  as  soon  as  the  Foreign  Ministers  had 
agreed  [on]  the  boundaries,  the  reply  should  be  sent  to  Budapest. 

(Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  arrange  with  the  Secretary- 
General  for  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  on  the 
following  morning  as  early  as  possible,  to  which  Dr.  Kramarcz,  Dr. 
Benes,  M.  Bratiano  and  M.  Misu  should  be  invited.) 

2.  M.  Clemenceau  apologised  for  not  being  able  to  give  his 
opinion  on  the  draft  reply  to  Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau  on  the 
„  subject  of  Reparation  which  had  been  circulated  bv 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey.® 

At  the  moment  of  his  conference  with  M.  Loucheur  on  the  subject 
he  had  been  summoned  to  the  French  Chamber,  but  he  undertook  to 
give  his  views  on  the  following  day;  but  on  the  first  reading  he 
liked  it. 

M.  Orlando  said  that  M.  Crespi  approved  it. 

(It  was  agreed  that  the  draft  should  not  be  remitted  to  experts, 
but  that  each  member  of  the  Council  should  discuss  the  matter  with 
his  own  experts.) 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  10  June,  1919. 


*  See  appendix  to  CF-57,  p.  295. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Wednesday,  June  11, 1919,  at  11  a.  m. 

Present 


United  States  of  Ameeica 
President  Wilson. 


British  Empire 

The  Et.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 


France 


Italy 


M.  Clemenceau. 


M.  Orlando. 


^Secretaries. 


Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B. 

Count  Aldrovandi, 

Professor  P.  J.  Mantoux. — Interpreter. 


1.  The  Council  had  before  them  the  revised  draft  circulated  by 
Sir  Maurice  Hankey  on  the  previous  day  for  a  reply  to  the  German 
counter-proposals.  (Appendix  I.)  ^ 

Reparation  Lloyd  George  Said  that  he  had  two  alterations 

in  principle  to  suggest,  which  he  would  mention  at  the  appropriate 
stage  of  the  reading  of  the  document. 

The  first  was  that  account  should  be  taken  in  giving  commercial 
facilities  to  Germany,  of  the  prior  claim  of  countries  that  had  suf¬ 
fered  in  the  war  owing  to  German  aggression,  for  example,  France 
and  Belgium.  This  should  be  the  first  obligation  of  their  Allies  in 
disposing  of  raw  material ;  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  British 
Empire,  wool. 

His  second  proposal  was  that  an  undertaking  should  be  given  for 
an  opportunity  for  the  Germans  of  inspecting  and  surveying  the 
damage  done.  Facilities  ought  to  be  given  for  this. 

President  Wilson  then  proceeded  to  read  the  draft,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  the  following  alterations  were  agreed  to : — 

Page  1,  Paragraph  1. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  proposed  to  insert  after  the  word  “prepared” 
“with  strict  moderation  and”. 

President  Wilson  did  not  like  the  addition,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
withdrew  the  proposal. 

After  the  quotation  from  the  final  memorandum  of  5th  November, 
1918,^“  Mr.  Lloyd  George  suggested  another  addition  to  the  effect 
that  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  might,  if  they  had  wished, 


*  There  is  only  one  appendix  to  CF-57. 

“  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  supp.  1,  vol.  i,  p.  468. 
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have  made  a  much  more  extensive  definition  of  the  damage  done  to 
the  civilian  population. 

M.  Clemenceau  suggested  that  this  would  have  a  bad  effect  on 
public  opinion  in  Allied  countries.  The  public  would  ask  why,  if 
they  could  have  claimed  more,  they  had  not  done  so. 

Mr.  Llotd  George  agreed,  and  withdrew  the  proposal. 

Last  paragraph  of  Page  1.^ 

It  was  agreed  to  delete  the  words  “propose  to”,  so  that  the  sentence 
should  run  “The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  recognising  this 
situation,  themselves  delegate  power  and  authority  to  a  Eeparation 
Commission”. 

Page  2,  last  Paragraph *  * 

PREsroENT  Wilson  suggested  to  alter  the  word  “distorted”. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  suggested  that  it  was  not  an  offensive  word  and 
it  was  agreed  to  make  no  alteration. 

In  the  following  line  the  word  “difficult”  was  substituted  for 
“impossible”. 

Page  3.  Lines  12-16  *  were  altered  to  read  as  follows : — “The 
German  observations  appear  to  miss  the  point  that  the  Commission 
is  directed  to  study  the  German  system  of  taxation  for  the  protection 
of  the  German  people  no  less  than  for  the  protection  of  their  own.” 

Line  18.^  For  “poverty”  the  word  “inability”  was  substituted. 

Page  4,  1st  Paragraph,®  Line  5.  Omit  the  words  “as  to”  before 
“why”. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  paragraph, 

]\Ir.  Lloyd  George  suggested  to  insert  the  following : — “The  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers,  in  proof  of  their  willingness  to  facilitate  the 
execution  of  the  Treaty,  suggest  the  following  pi-ocedure”. 

After  some  discussion,  it  was  agreed  instead  to  insert  the  following 
words  at  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph: — “The  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Governments  are  therefore  ready  to  agree  to  such  a  procedure 
as  the  following”. 

Paragraph  2.  The  word  “forthwith”  was  deleted. 

Paragraph  3,  6th  line.  After  the  word  “purposes”  it  was  agreed  to 
put  a  colon  instead  of  a  full  stop. 

In  the  13th  line,  the  word  “service”  was  substituted  for  “assistance”. 

Page  5,  6th  line.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  this  was  the  point  ®  at 
which  he  wished  to  introduce  a  phrase  giving  the  Germans  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  inspecting  the  damage. 

After  some  discussion  the  following  phrase  was  accepted: — “Suit- 

'  Beginning  “The  vast  extent  .  .  .” 

*  Beginning  “The  observations  of  the  German  Delegation  .  .  .” 

*In  the  same  paragraph  as  the  preceding. 

‘  Beginning  “The  provisions  of  the  Treaty  .  .  .” 

•  Before  the  words  “Two  conditions  and  two  only  .  .  .” 
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able  facilities  for  inspecting  the  damage  done  will  be  afforded  to 
Germany’s  agents  at  reasonable  times”. 

Page  5. 

M.  CucMENCEAu  said  that  M.  Loucheur  had  proposed  that  some¬ 
where  in  the  last  half  of  page  4  or  the  first  half  of  page  5,  words 
should  be  introduced  to  provide  for  conference  between  the  German 
experts  with  the  Allied  experts  in  regards  to  the  works  of  repair 
and  reconstruction  by  Germany. 

(After  some  discussion  it  was  agreed  to  amend  the  sentence  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  6th  line  of  page  5  as  follows : 

'•'‘Three  conditions  and  three  only  are  imposed  upon  the  tender 
of  these  proposals.  First  the  German  Authorities  will  he  expected 
before  making  such  proposals  to  confer  with  the  representatives  of 
the  Powers  directly  concerned. 

Secondly  such  offers  must  be  unambiguous  and  must  be  precise 
and  clear. 

Thirdly  they  must  accept  the  categories  of  the  Reparation  clauses 
as  matters  settled  beyond  discussion.”) 

(It  was  agreed  that  the  sentence  following  this  should  be  amended 
to  read  as  follows : — 

“The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  will  not  entertain  arguments 
or  appeals  directed  to  any  alteration.”) 

The  sentence  following  this  and  commencing  with  the  words  “[The] 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers”  was  considerably  criticised. 

Mr.  Llotd  George  thought  on  the  whole  it  would  be  wiser  to 
omit  it.  Either  the  reference  to  the  German  offer  of  £5,000,000,000 
should  be  omitted  altogether,  or  else  a  full  explanation  should  be 
given  as  to  why  it  was  not  a  real  offer. 

M.  Clemenceau  thought  the  second  alternative  was  the  better. 

After  some  discussion  Mr.  Lloyd  George  left  the  room  to  consult 
Lord  Sumner,  and  later  in  the  meeting  the  following  passage,  based 
on  Lord  Sumner’s  draft  slightly  amended,  was  approved  for  intro¬ 
duction  after  the  word  “undefined” : — 

The  sum  of  £5,000,000,000  is  indeed  mentioned,  and  this  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  give  the  impression  of  an  extensive  offer  which,  upon  examin¬ 
ing  it  proves  not  to  be.  No  interest  is  to  be  paid  at  all.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  till  1927  there  is  no  substantial  payment,  but  only  the 
surrender  of  military  material,  and  the  devolution  upon  other  Powers 
of  large  portions  of  Germany’s  own  debt.  Thereafter  a  series  of 
undefined  instalments  is  to  be  agreed  which  are  not  to  be  completed 
for  nearly  half  a  century.  The  present  value  of  this  distant  pro- 

Eosal  is  small,  but  it  is  all  that  (jermany  tenders  to  the  victims  of 
er  aggression  in  satisfaction  of  their  past  sufferings  and  their 
permanent  burthens.” 

Beginning  in  the  di’aft  “Two  conditions  and  two  only  .  . 
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The  following  addition  proposed  by  Lord  Sumner  was  not  ac¬ 
cepted  : — 

“This  is  not  an  offer  at  all :  but  it  is  only  an  admission  that  the 
minimum  claims  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  can  certainly 
be  proved  at  a  sum  exceeding  £5,000,000,000.” 

Last  paragraph  of  page  5,^  3rd  line. 

(It  was  agreed  to  substitute  for  the  words  “above  proposals”  the 
following  “any  proposals  that  may  be  made.” 

In  the  following  line  the  word  “may”  was  substituted  for  “will” 
and  in  the  line  after  that  the  word  “proper”  before  “conditions” 
was  deleted.) 

8th  and  9th  line  from  the  bottom  of  the  page.® 

(It  was  agreed  on  President  Wilson’s  suggestion  to  omit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  “no  one  could  profit  more  than  they”.) 

Page  6,  7th  line.® 

(Instead  of  “they  recognise”  it  was  agreed  to  substitute  “they  are 
fully  alive  to”.) 

9th  line,  page  6.^® 

President  Wilson  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  words  “inter¬ 
course  and  assistance”  the  word  “facilities”. 

(After  some  discussion  this  was  agreed  to.) 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  he  wished  to  introduce  in  this  para¬ 
graph  the  point  he  had  already  alluded  to,  namely,  that  in  giving 
commercial  facilities  to  Germany,  regard  should  be  had  to  those  coun¬ 
tries  which  had  suffered  so  much  from  German  aggression.  He  pro¬ 
posed  that  in  line  12  after  the  words  “in  advance”  to  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  “and  subject  also  to  the  necessity  for  having  due  regard  to 
the  special  economic  situation  created  for  the  various  countries  by 
the  German  aggression  in  the  war.” 

President  Wilson  did  not  like  the  use  of  the  term  “various  coun¬ 
tries”  and  proposed  instead  to  substitute  “particular  countries”. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  he  was  particularly  anxious  not  to 
convey  the  impression  that  most  favoured  nation  treatment  was 
being  given  to  Germany. 

President  Wilson  and  M.  Clemenceau  thought  that  this  was  safe¬ 
guarded  against  by  the  sentence  “commercial  facilities  without  which 
this  assumption  \re^umftion~\  cannot  take  place”. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  regard  to  President  Wilson’s  proposal  said 
he  did  not  want  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  choosing  between  the 
different  Allied  and  Associated  countries.  He  would  be  willing  to 
use  the  term  “belligerent  Allied  and  Associated  countries”. 

'  Beginning  “Within  two  months  thereafter  .  .  .” 

“  In  the  same  paragraph  as  the  preceding. 

'  In  the  paragraph  beginning  “The  Powers  will  .  .  .” 

“  In  the  same  paragi’aph  as  the  preceding. 
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President  Wilson  did  not  like  the  use  of  this  term,  which  he 
thought  was  equivalent  to  saying  to  the  Germans,  we  will  let  you 
have  these  facilities  when  we  can  spare  them. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  it  was  a  difficult  point  to  draft  but  what 
he  meant  was  that  the  Allied  and  Associated  countries  had  been  put 
in  a  position  in  which  they  would  not  have  been  put  but  for  German 
aggression,  and  that  this  ought  to  be  taken  into  account. 

(After  some  further  discussion  the  following  form  was  finally 
agreed  to  for  insertion  after  the  words  “in  advance”. 

“And  subject  also  to  the  necessity  for  having  due  regard  to  the 
special  economic  situation  created  for  Allied  and  Associated  countries 
by  German  aggression  and  the  war.”) 


2nd  paragraph  of  page  6.^^ 

The  following  sentence  was  deleted ;  “The  [A]  great  part  of  the 
damage  done  has  been  done  by  German  hands  in  faithful  execution  of 
German  plans.” 

The  reason  for  this  change  was  that,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  pointed 
out,  it  was  an  admission  that  the  Germans  had  not  done  the  whole 
of  the  damage  and  would  give  them  a  loophole  for  arguing. 

M.  Clemenceau  proposed  to  omit  the  last  sentence  on  page  6,^^  but 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  considered  it  rather  valuable  and  M.  Clemenceau 
withdrew  his  objection. 

(Subject  to  the  above  alterations  the  draft  was  approved,  and  Sir 
Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  incorporate  the  above  alterations 


in  the  revised  document.) 

2.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  he  had  only  received  that  morning 
a  French  copy  of  a  report  of  the  Commission  instructed  to  draw  up 
a  Convention  for  the  military  occupation  of  the 
Rhine  provinces.  He  had  as  yet  received  no  English 
copy  and  he  had  not  had  time  to  study  the  document. 
President  Wilson  said  he  was  in  the  same  position. 

M.  Clemenceau  considered  the  project  drawn  up  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  too  complicated,  and  said  he  had  himself  drawn  up  a  12  line 
project  which  in  his  view  did  all  that  was  necessary.  Moreover,  just 
as  he  was  leaving  his  office.  Marshal  Foch  had  come  in  with  a  project 
based  on  the  German  occupation  of  France  in  1871,  which  ought  to 


Convention 
ConceminK 
the  Military 
Occupation  of  the 
Rhine  Provinces 


be  considered. 

(The  subject  was  adjourned  until  the  afternoon.) 

3.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  circulated  the  draft  of  a  letter  covering  the 


“  Beginning  “Even  if  no  settlement  .  . 

“  Beginning  “By  giving  a  satisfactory  covenant  .  .  .” 
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Reply  to  the 
German  Counter 
Proposals 


rejoinder  to  be  made  to  the  German  counter  proposals.  Tliis  draft 
he  said  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Philip  Kerr,  and  was 
submitted  by  himself  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 

Sir  Maurice  Hanket  drew  attention  to  a  large 
number  of  reports  from  Commissions  on  the  German  counter  proposals, 
and  asked  that  they  might  be  considered  at  an  early  date  by  the  Council. 

4.  PREsroENT  Wilson  said  he  had  received  a  new  draft  prepared  by 
Colonel  House,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  M.  Leon  Bourgeois  and  their 
group,  and  that  Mr.  House  had  seen  M.  Clemenceau. 

(It  was  agreed  to  discuss  this  in  the  afternoon,  and 
Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  directed  to  reproduce  and 
circulate  it.) 

5.  President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  re¬ 
ported  that  they  had  received  advance  copies  of  the 
report  of  the  Commission. 

(It  was  agreed  to  discuss  this  in  the  afternoon.) 

6.  M.  Clemenceau  said  he  had  received  a  letter  from  M.  Paderewski 
asking  that  the  Polish  army  should  be  placed  under 
Marshal  Foch.  If  his  colleagues  agreed  he  proposed 
to  give  his  consent. 

(President  Wilson,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  M.  Orlando  agreed.) 

7.  M.  Clemenceau  reported  that  the  Italians  had  occupied  Tarvis, 
and  that  the  forces  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Serbs, 
Croats  and  Slovenes  had  occupied  Klagenfurt. 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  11  June,  1919. 
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Appendix 

REPARATION 


Project  for  Reply  to  German  Counter  Proposals 


The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments,  consistently  with  their 
policy  already  expressed,  decline  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
principles  underlying  the  Reparation  Clauses  of  the  Conditions  of 
Peace,  which  have  been  prepared  with  scrupulous  regard  for  the 
correspondence  leading  up  to  the  Armistice  of  November  11th,  1918, 
the  final  memorandum  of  which  dated  5th  November,  1918,  contains 
the  following  words : — 

“Further,  in  the  conditions  of  Peace  laid  down  in  his  address  to 
Congress  of  the  8th  January,  1918,^®  the  President  declared  that  the 
invaded  territories  must  be  restored  as  well  as  evacuated  and  freed, 
and  the  Allied  Governments  feel  that  no  doubt  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
exist  as  to  what  this  provision  implies.  By  it  they  understand  that 
compensation  will  be  made  by  Germany  for  all  damage  done  to  the 
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civilian  population  of  the  Allies  and  their  property  by  the  aggression 
of  Germany  by  land,  by  sea,  and  from  the  air.” 

To  the  extent  that  your  reply  deals  with  practical  phases  of  the 
execution  of  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  Conditions  of  Peace, 
you  appear  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  a  complete  misapprehension, 
which  is  the  more  difficult  to  understand  as  the  inferences  you  draw 
and  the  statements  which  you  make  are  wholly  at  variance  with  both 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty  Clauses.  For  purposes  of  clari¬ 
fication,  however,  and  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  possible  ground 
for  misunderstanding,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  sub¬ 
mit  the  following  observations : — 

The  vast  extent  and  manifold  character  of  the  damage  caused  to 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  in  consequence  of  the  war, 
has  created  a  reparation  problem  of  extraordinary  magnitude  and 
complexity,  only  to  be  solved  by  a  continuing  body,  limited  in  person¬ 
nel  and  invested  with  broad  powers  to  deal  with  the  problem  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  general  economic  situation.  The  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,  recognising  this  situation,  themselves  propose  to  delegate 
power  and  authority  to  a  Reparation  Commission.  This  Reparation 
Commission  is,  however,  instructed  by  the  Treaty  itself  so  to  exercise 
and  interpret  its  powers  as  to  ensure  in  the  interest  of  all,  as  early  and 
complete  a  discharge  by  Germany  of  her  reparation  obligations  as  is 
consistent  with  the  due  maintenance  of  the  social,  economic  and  finan¬ 
cial  structure  of  a  Germany  earnestly  striving  to  exercise  her  full 
power  to  repair  the  loss  and  damage  she  has  caused. 

The  provisions  of  Article  241,  by  which  the  German  Government 
is  to  invest  itself  with  such  powers  as  may  be  needed  to  carry  out  its 
obligations,  are  not  to  be  misconstrued  as  giving  the  Commission 
power  to  dictate  the  domestic  legislation  of  Germany.  Nor  does  Para¬ 
graph  12  (5),  of  Annex  II,  give  the  Commission  power  to  prescribe 
or  enforce  taxes  or  to  dictate  the  character  of  the  German  budget,  but 
it  is  to  examine  the  latter  for  two  specified  purposes.  This  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  that  it  may  intelligently  and  constructively  exercise 
the  discretion  accorded  it  in  Germany’s  interest  particularly  by  Article 
234,  with  regard  to  extending  the  date  and  modifying  the  form  of 
payments.  The  provisions  of  Article  240  with  regard  to  the  supply  of 
information  are  similar  in  character  and  purpose  and  there  should  be 
little  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  these  powers  when  once  the  amount 
of  the  liability  of  Germany  is  fixed,  if  Germany  is  in  a  position  to, 
and  does,  comply  with  the  schedule  of  payments  which  then  will  have 
been  notified  to  her  and  with  the  specific  provisions  of  the  several 
Annexes  relative  to  reparation  in  kind.  It  is  further  to  be  observed 
that  the  power  of  modification  accorded  by  the  said  Article  236  is 
expressly  designed  to  permit  of  a  modification  in  Genna/ny'’s  interest 
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of  a  schedule  of  payments  which  events  may  demonstrate  to  be  beyond 
Germany’s  reasonable  capacity.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
vigorously  reject  the  suggestion  that  the  Commission,  in  exercising 
the  power  conferred  by  Article  240  and  by  Paragraphs  2,  3  and  4  of 
Annex  TV,  might  require  the  divulgence  of  trade  secrets  and  similar 
confidential  data. 

The  observations  of  the  German  Delegation  present  a  view  of  this 
Commission  so  distorted  and  so  inexact,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty  have  been  calmly  or  carefully 
examined.  It  is  not  an  engine  of  oppression  or  a  device  for  inter¬ 
fering  with  German  Sovereignty.  It  has  no  forces,  which  it  com¬ 
mands;  it  has  no  executive  powers  within  the  territory  of  Germany; 
it  cannot,  as  is  suggested,  direct  or  control  the  educational  or  other 
systems  of  the  country.  Its  business  is  to  fix  what  is  to  be  paid; 
to  satisfy  itself  that  Germany  can  pay ;  and  to  report  to  the  Powers, 
whose  Delegation  it  is,  in  case  Germany  makes  default.  If  Germany 
raises  the  money  required  in  her  own  way,  the  Commission  cannot 
order  that  it  shall  be  raised  in  some  other  way;  if  Germany  offers 
payment  in  kind,  the  Commission  may  accept  such  payment,  but, 
except  as  specified  in  the  Treaty  itself,  the  Commission  cannot  require 
such  a  payment.  The  observations  appear  to  miss  the  point  that  the 
Commission  is  directed  to  study  the  German  system  of  taxation 
equally  for  the  protection  of  the  German  people  as  for  the  protection 
of  their  own.  Such  study  is  not  inquisitorial,  for  the  German  system 
of  taxation  is  not  an  object  of  curiosity  to  other  Powers,  nor  is  a 
knowledge  of  it  an  end  in  itself.  If  any  plea  of  poverty,  which  the 
German  Government  may  advance,  is  to  be  properly  considered,  such 
a  study  is  necessary.  The  Commission  must  test  whether  a  sincere 
application  is  being  given  tc  the  principle,  accepted  in  the  observa¬ 
tions,  “that  the  German  taxation  system  should  impose  in  general 
on  the  taxpayer  at  least  as  great  a  burden  as  those  prevailing  in 
the  most  heavily  burdened  of  the  States  represented  on  the  Kepara- 
tion  Commission”.  If  the  German  resources  are  to  be  properly 
weighed,  the  first  subject  of  inquiry,  and  perhaps  the  first  ground  for 
relief,  will  be  the  German  fiscal  burden. 

It  is  understood  that  the  action  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the 
provisions  of  Annex  IV,  relative  to  reparation  in  kind,  will  be  taken 
by  Germany  on  its  own  initiative,  after  receipt  of  notification  from 
the  Reparation  Commission. 

The  provisions  of  the  Treaty  are  in  no  wise  incompatible  with  the 
creation  by  Germany  of  a  Commission  which  will  represent  Germany 
in  dealings  with  the  Reparation  Commission  and  which  will  consti¬ 
tute  an  instrumentality  for  such  co-operation  as  may  be  necessary. 
The  Treaty  specifically  and  repeatedly  provides  opportunities  for 
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the  German  Government  to  present  facts  and  arguments  with  respect 
to  claims  and  modes  of  payments,  within  the  limits  of  the  principles 
and  express  provisions  of  the  Treaty.  This  may  be  done  through  a 
commission  and  no  reason  is  perceived  as  to  why  such  a  commission 
could  not  work  in  harmony  with  the  Reparation  Commission.  Cer¬ 
tainly  this  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 

Immediately  after  the  Treaty  is  signed,  Germany  may  present 
forthwith  and  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  will  receive  and 
examine  such  evidence,  estimates,  and  arguments  in  writing,  as  she 
may  think  fit  to  present.  Such  documents  need  not  be  final  but  may 
be  presented  subject  to  corrections  and  additions. 

At  any  time  within  four  months  of  the  signature  of  the  Treaty,  Ger¬ 
many  shall  be  at  liberty  to  submit,  and  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  will  receive  and  consider  such  proposals  as  Germany  may 
choose  to  make.  In  particular,  proposals  will  be  acceptable  on  the 
following  subjects  and  for  the  following  purposes.  Germany  may 
offer  a  lump  sum  in  settlement  of  her  whole  liability,  or  in  settlement 
of  her  liability  under  any  of  the  particular  categories  which  have  been 
decided  upon  and  laid  down.  Germany  may  offer  to  undertake  to 
repair  and  reconstruct  part  or  the  whole  of  any  damaged  district,  or 
certain  classes  of  damage  in  each  country  or  in  all  the  countries  which 
have  suffered.  Germany  may  offer  labour,  materials  or  technical  as¬ 
sistance  for  use  in  such  work,  even  though  she  does  not  undertake  to 
do  the  work  herself.  She  may  suggest  any  practicable  plan,  category 
by  category,  or  for  the  reparations  as  a  whole,  which  will  tend  to 
shorten  the  period  of  enquiry  and  to  bring  about  a  prompt  and  effec¬ 
tual  conclusion.  Without  making  further  specifications,  it  may  be 
said  in  a  word  that  Germany  is  at  liberty  to  make  any  suggestion  or 
offer  of  a  practical  and  reasonable  character  for  the  purposes  of  sim¬ 
plifying  the  assessment  of  the  damage,  eliminating  any  question  or 
questions  from  the  scope  of  the  detailed  enquiry,  promoting  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  work  and  accelerating  the  definition  of  the  ultimate 
amount  to  be  paid.  Two  conditions  and  two  only  are  imposed  upon 
the  tender  of  these  proposals.  Firstly,  they  must  be  unambiguous, 
they  must  be  precise  and  clear,  and  they  must  be  made  in  earnest.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  they  must  accept  the  categories  and  the  reparation  clauses  as 
matters  settled  beyond  discussion.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Pow¬ 
ers  will  not  tolerate  arguments  or  entertain  appeals  directed  to  any 
alteration.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  to  remark  that 
in  the  Observations  submitted  the  German  Delegation  has  made  no 
definite  offer  at  all  but  only  vague  expressions  of  willingness  to  do 
something  undefined,  and  that  the  one  suggestion,  namely,  as  to  the 
payment  of  £5,000,000,000,  which  appears  to  be  expressed  in  concrete 
terms,  is  so  hedged  about  with  conditions  and  qualifications  as  to  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  intended  to  provoke  controversy  and  not  to  promote  peace. 
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Within  two  months  thereafter  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
will,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  return  their  answer  to  the  above  pro¬ 
posals.  It  is  impossible  to  declare  in  advance  that  they  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  if  accepted,  they  will  be  subject  to  proper  conditions, 
which  can  be  discussed  and  arranged.  The  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,  however,  declare  that  such  proposals  will  be  seriously  and 
fairly  considered;  no  one  could  be  better  pleased  than  they,  no  one 
could  profit  more  than  they,  if,  in  the  result,  a  fair,  a  speedy  and  a 
practical  settlement  were  arrived  at.  The  questions  are  bare  ques¬ 
tions  of  fact,  namely,  the  amount  of  the  liabilities,  and  they  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  being  treated  in  this  way.  Beyond  this,  the  Powers  cannot 
be  asked  to  go. 

The  Powers  will,  however,  make  a  declaration  on  another  point, 
as  follows.  The  resumption  of  German  industry  involves  access  for 
German  manufacturers  to  the  necessary  raw  materials  and  provi¬ 
sion  for  their  transport  to  German  factories  from  overseas.  Tlie 
resumption  of  German  industry  is  an  interest  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  as  well  as  an  interest  of  Germany.  They  recog¬ 
nise  this  fact  and  therefore  declare  that  they  will  not  withhold  from 
Germany  the  commercial  intercourse  and  assistance  without  which 
this  resumption  cannot  take  place,  but  that,  subject  to  conditions  and 
within  limits,  which  cannot  be  laid  down  in  advance,  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  afford  to  Germany  facilities  in  these  directions  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good. 

Even  if  no  settlement  were  arrived  at,  it  must  be  evident  that  the 
early  production  of  the  German  evidence  would  greatly  abbreviate 
the  enquiry,  and  accelerate  the  decisions.  The  information  at  present 
at  hand  comes  from  one  side  only.  A  great  part  of  the  damage  done 
has  been  done  by  German  hands  in  faithful  execution  of  German 
plans.  The  German  Authorities  have  had  long  occupation  of  a  large 
part  of  the  damaged  areas  and  have  been  over  the  ground,  forwards 
and'backwards,  within  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  months.  Their  infor¬ 
mation  must  be  extensive  and  exact.  The  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  have  as  yet  had  no  access  to  this  mass  of  material.  The  mere 
comparison  of  the  evidence  forthcoming  on  the  one  side  and  the  other 
must  greatly  narrow  the  field  of  dispute  and  may  eliminate  dispute 
altogether.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  class  of  damages  done  in  the 
devastated  areas  can  be  dealt  with  in  this  fashion,  the  liability  under 
the  other  categories  can  be  quickly  established,  for  it  depends  on  sta¬ 
tistics  and  particulars  of  a  far  simpler  character.  By  giving  a  satis¬ 
factory  covenant  to  execute  the  work  of  rebuilding  themselves,  the 
Germans  could  at  once  dispose  of  the  only  difficult  or  long  subject  of 
inquiry. 

Meanwhile,  the  draft  Treaty  must  be  accepted  as  definitive  and 
must  be  signed.  Tlie  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  cannot  any  longer 
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delay  to  assure  their  security.  Germany  cannot  afford  to  deny  to 
her  populations  the  peace  which  is  offered  to  them.  The  Repara¬ 
tions  Commission  must  be  constituted  and  must  commence  its  task. 
The  only  question  open  will  be  how  best  to  execute  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty. 

The  foregoing  should  suffice  to  demonstrate  the  reasonableness  of 
the  conditions  under  which  Germany  is  to  discharge  her  reparation 
obligations,  and  how  utterly  unfounded  are  the  criticisms  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  reply.  These  are,  indeed,  explicable  only  on  the  theory  that 
the  German  plenipotentiaries  have  read  into  the  Conditions  of  Peace, 
in  clear  defiance  of  their  express  terms,  an  intent  which  it  would  be 
not  unnatural  to  see  evidenced  by  victorious  nations  which  have  been 
the  victims  of  cruelty  and  devastation  on  a  vast  and  premeditated 
scale.  The  burdens  of  Germany  undeniably  are  heavy,  but  they  are 
imposed  under  conditions  of  justice  by  peoples  whose  social  well-being 
and  economic  prosperity  have  been  gravely  impaired  by  wrongs  which 
it  is  beyond  the  utmost  power  of  Germany  to  repair. 

Paris,  10  May  1919. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the 
Place  des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Wednesday,  June  11,  1919,  at 
4  p.  m. 

Present 


United  States  of  America 
President  Wilson. 
France 

M.  Clemenceau. 


British  Empire 

The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 
Italy 

M.  Orlando. 


Sir  Mamye  Hankey,  K.  C.  secretaries. 
Count  Aldrovandi.  J 

Prof.  P.  J.  Mantoux. — Interpreter. 


[1.]  The  Council  had  before  them  a  re-draft  of  the  proposed  reply 
incorporating  the  alterations  agreed  to  at  the  morning’s  meeting. 
(Appendix  I.)^ 

Mr.  Llotd  George  read  the  following  paragraph 
Reparation:  The  proposed  bj  Sir  Hubert  Llewellyn  Smith  as  an  alter- 
clrman  Nou  native  to  the  second  paragraph  on  page  6.— 

revise)  “The  resumption  of  German  industry  is  of  interest 

to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  as  well  as  of 
interest  to  Germany.  They  fully  recognise  this  fact,  and  they  have 
no  intention  whatever  of  pursuing  any  policy  based  on  the  with¬ 
holding  from  Germany  of  the  commercial  intercourse  without  which 
the  resumption  of  her  industries  cannot  take  place.  Subject  to  the 
paramount  necessity  of  safeguarding  their  essential  economic  interests 
and  of  ensuring  the  revival  of  their  own  industrial  life,  which  has 
so  grievously  suffered  during  the  war,  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  have  no  desire  or  intention  to  put  hindrances  in  the  way  of 
German  trade  or  to  close  to  Germany  any  markets  or  sources  of 
supply”. 

Continuing,  he  said  that  Sir  Hubert  Llewellyn  Smith  had  reported 
to  him  that  the  present  Draft  was  capable  of  being  construed  to  mean 
what  was  not  intended,  and  he  considered  it  very  dangerous. 

President  Wilson  pointed  out  that  Sir  Hubert  Llewellyn  Smith’s 
redraft  was  a  mere  negation. 

‘  There  is  only  one  appendix  to  CF-58. 

“  Beginning  “The  Powers  will,  however  .  .  .” 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  his  point  was  that  every  country  with¬ 
out  exception  had  arrears  to  make  up. 

President  Wilson  suggested  that  Sir  Hubert  Llewellyn  Smith  had 
probably  not  seen  the  latest  draft. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  undertook  to  show  him  the  latest  draft  and  ask 
his  view. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey  said  that  Lord  Sumner  had  objected  to  the 
words  “the  commercial  facilities”  in  the  paragraph  under  discussion. 
He  had  pointed  out  that  the  Germans  might  insist  that  this  gave 
them  the  right  to  send  commercial  travellers  and  open  accounts  etc. 
Lord  Sumner  had  less  objection,  however,  if  the  word  “the”  was 
omitted,  but  he  himself  had  not  felt  justified  in  making  this  alter¬ 
ation  without  the  approval  of  the  Council. 

PREsroENT  Wilson  pointed  out  that  if  Peace  were  signed,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  keep  out  commercial  travellers,  although  they  might 
not  find  a  welcome  and  might  prefer  to  stay  away. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  was  under  the  impression  that  both 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  had  legislated  rather  stiffly 
against  Aliens  during  the  next  few  years.  At  M.  Clemenceau’s  re¬ 
quest  he  re-read  the  paragraph. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  position  was  sufficiently  safe¬ 
guarded  by  the  existing  phraseology  and  particularly  by  the  words 
“subject  to  conditions  and  within  limits  which  cannot  be  laid  down 
in  advance  and  subject  also  to  the  necessity  for  having  due  regard 
to  the  special  economic  situation  created  for  Allied  and  Associated 
countries  by  German  aggression  and  the  war”. 

At  a  later  stage  of  the  meeting  President  Wilson  suggested  the 
addition  at  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph  of  a  phrase  indicating 
the  need  of  the  German  people  for  food  supplies. 

This  was  accepted  and  it  was  also  agreed  to  omit  the  word  “the” 
before  “commercial  facilities”. 

The  final  text  of  this  paragraph  therefore  was  agreed  to  in  the 
following  terms : — 

“The  Powers  will,  however,  make  a  declaration  on  another  point 
as  follows : — the  resumption  of  German  industry  involves  access  hy 
the  German  people  to  food  supplies  and  by  the  German  Manufac¬ 
turers  to  the  necessary  raw  materials  and  provisions  for  their  transport 
to  Germany  from  overseas.  The  resumption  of  German  industry  is 
an  interest  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  as  well  as  an  interest 
of  Germany.  They  are  fully  alive  to  this  fact  and  therefore  declare 
that  they  will  not  withhold  from  Germany  commercial  facilities  with¬ 
out  yphich  this  resumption  cannot  take  place,  but  that  subject  to 
conditions  and  within  limits  which  cannot  be  laid  down  in  advance, 
and  subject  also  to  the  necessity  for  having  due  regard  to  the  special 
economic  situation  created  for  Allied  and  Associated  countries  by 
German  aggression  and  the  war,  they  are  prepared  to  offer  to  Ger¬ 
many  facilities  in  these  directions  for  the  common  good”. 
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Upper  Silesia : 
The  Question  of 
a  Plebiscite 


2.  President  Wilson  then  brought  forward  some  further  verbal 
criticisms  by  the  United  States  Delegation,  and  the  following  alter¬ 
ation  in  addition  to  the  one  mentioned  above,  was  accepted.  Page  4, 
paragraph  2  ^ — omit  the  words  “in  writing”  after  “arguments”. 

3.  M.  Clemenceau  said  that  he  himself  was  opposed  to  the  idea 
of  a  Plebiscite,  but  to  meet  his  colleagues  he  had  accepted  it. 

President  Wilson  said  that  he  also  did  not  think 
in  principle  that  a  Plebiscite  was  necessary.  No.  13 
of  the  14  points  was  quite  explicit  on  the  point. 
There  might  be  a  part  of  the  area  in  which  a  Plebiscite  ought  to  be 
considered  and  this  was  why  he  had  been  willing  to  agree  to  the 
Plebiscite.  There  were,  however,  two  distinct  sides  to  the  question, 
and  only  that  afternoon  Mr.  White  of  the  American  Delegation  had 
called  at  his  house  and  left  him  a  message  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
evidence  that  the  German  Koman  Catholic  priests  were  exercising 
the  strongest  influence  in  that  region  against  the  Poles. 

Mr.  Llotd  George  said  that  the  Poles,  like  the  Irish,  were  specially 
good  at  propaganda.  The  Allies  were  only  hearing  one  side  of  the 
case.  WTerever  Mr.  White  had  obtained  his  information  he  was  sure 
he  had  not  heard  the  German  side.  When  he  had  talked  to  the  Poles 
about  the  Jews  they  had  given  the  impression  that  they  were  treating 
them  like  angels  of  light  although  it  was  notorious  how  they  really 
treated  them.  He  had  no  wish  to  act  on  one-sided  information.  At 
present  we  only  had  the  information  of  violent  partisans.  If  the 
Germans  should  break  off  negotiations  on  this  point  he  would  not  feel 
justified  in  ordering  British  soldiers  to  fight  simply  because  a  Plebi¬ 
scite  had  been  refused,  and  he  would  have  to  say  so.  He  did  not 
believe  the  troops  of  other  nations  would  fight  either  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  had  induced 


him  to  assent  to  the  Plebiscite. 

President  Wilson  said  that  Mr.  White  obtained  his  information 
from  American  citizens  who  had  been  in  Upper  Silesia  before  and 
during  the  war.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Germans  were  far  more 
subtle  propagandists  than  the  Poles.  No  one  could  induce  him  to 
believe  that  the  Poles  who  were  in  no  political  position  would  be  better 
propagandists  in  Upper  Silesia  than  the  Germans,  who  were.  As 
against  the  Germans  he  was  pro  Pole  with  all  his  heart. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  was  apprehensive  of  the  troops  not  being 
willing  to  advance  simply  because  a  Plebiscite  had  not  been  taken. 

President  W^ilson  pointed  out  that  the  reply  to  the  Germans  on 
reparation  had  been  whittled  down  so  that  all  sacrifice  by  the  Allies 

•Beginning  “Immediately  after  the  Treaty  .  .  .” 
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had  been  abandoned.  Now  it  was  proposed  to  place  the  sacrifice  on 
the  Poles. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  could  not  admit  either  of  these  state¬ 
ments.  The  only  point  in  regard  to  Upper  Silesia  was  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  put  a  population  under  the  Poles  against  their  will.  He 
could  not  forget  that  up  to  the  last  moment  of  the  war  the  Poles  had 
been  fighting  against  us.  Were  we,  he  asked,  to  sacrifice  our  soldiers 
in  order  to  force  under  Polish  sovereignty  peoples  who  did  not  desire 
it  without  even  ascertaining  their  desires?  He  was  convinced  that 
all  the  trouble  with  Germany  would  relate  to  the  Eastern  front.  He 
did  not  want  to  belittle  any  particular  nation,  but  for  the  moment 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  Germans  had  a  higher  civilization  than 
the  Poles.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  rather  despised  the  Poles.  To 
force  a  race  of  that  kind  against  their  will  under  a  race  that  they 
regarded  as  inferior  was  not  to  promote  peace.  He  was  afraid  of 
prolonging  the  war  for  unjustifiable  reasons.  If  we  said  to  the 
Germans  “You  must  clear  out  to  make  way  for  the  Poles”  he  was 
convinced  they  would  refuse.  If,  however,  we  said  “Clear  out  because 
we  want  to  hold  a  Plebiscite”  he  did  not  believe  they  would  refuse. 

President  Wilson  pointed  out  that  the  Commission  were  unani¬ 
mous  in  their  belief  that  Allied  troops  would  have  to  be  put  into 
Poland  during  the  period  preceding  the  Plebiscite.  The  serious  aspect 
of  this  was  that  the  Germans  would  say  “your  troops  would  bias  the 
Plebiscite”. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  there  was  a  great  difi'erence  between  Polish 
or  German  troops  and  Allied  troops. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  there  were  350,000  Germans  at  present 
in  Upper  Silesia.  They  were  concentrating  there  even  from  Dantzig. 
Probably  this  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  fighting,  but  in  order  to 
show  that  they  had  no  intention  of  evacuating. 

President  Wilson  asked  if  Mr.  Lloyd  George  thought  British 
troops  would  fight  for  a  Plebiscite. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  thought  they  would. 

M  Clemenceau.  in  reply  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  said  that  French 
troops  would  not  fight  to  drive  the  Germans  out  of  Upper  Silesia 
when  they  demanded  a  plebiscite,  but  the  question  would  never  be 
posed  in  that  way.  Either  the  Germans  would  sign,  or  they  would 
not  sign,  and  there  would  be  other  considerations  besides  Upper 
Silesia. 

President  Wilson  thought  that  if  American  soldiers  were  told  that 
Germany  had  refused  the  decision  of  the  Conference,  they  would 
march. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  implored  his  colleagues  not  to  put  themselves 
in  a  situation  where  they  might  have  trouble  with  their  troops.  As 
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an  indication  of  opinion  in  Great  Britain  he  mentioned  that  even  the 
Northcliffe  press,  which  was  attacking  him  personally,  and  for  that 
reason  exaggerated  the  proposals  that  he  was  alleged  to  have  made, 
said  that  a  Plebiscite  for  Upper  Silesia  was  right. 

(At  this  point  there  was  an  adjournment  upstairs  to  meet  the 
Experts  of  the  Polish  Commission.) 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  11  Jime,  1919. 


WCP-950  (revised) 


Appendix  to  CF-58 
REPARATION 


Re  fly  to  German  Counter  ProfOBoJs 

Approved  by  the  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,  11th  June,  1919  [11  a.  m.] 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments,  consistently  with  their 
policy  already  expressed,  decline  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
principles  underlying  the  Reparation  Clauses  of  the  Conditions  of 
Peace,  which  have  been  prepared  with  scrupulous  regard  for  the 
correspondence  leading  up  to  the  Armistice  of  November  11th,  1918, 
the  final  memorandum  of  which  dated  5th  November,  1918,  contains 
the  following  words : — 

“Further,  in  the  conditions  of  Peace  laid  down  in  his  address  to 
Congress  of  the  8th  January,  1918,  the  President  declared  that  the 
invaded  territories  must  be  restoreci  as  well  as  evacuated  and  freed, 
and  the  Allied  Governments  feel  that  no  doubt  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  exist  as  to  what  this  provision  implies.  By  it  they  understand 
that  compensation  will  be  made  by  Germany  for  all  damage  done  to 
the  civilian  population  of  the  Allies  and  their  property  by  the 
aggression  of  Germany  by  land,  by  sea,  and  from  the  air.” 

To  the  extent  that  your  reply  deals  with  practical  phases  of  the 
execution  of  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  Conditions  of  Peace, 
you  appear  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  a  complete  misapprehension, 
which  is  the  more  difficult  to  understand  as  the  inferences  you  draw 
and  the  statements  which  you  make  are  wholly  at  variance  with  both 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty  Clauses  Fcr  purposes  of 
clarification,  however,  and  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  possible 
ground  for  misunderstanding,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Govern¬ 
ments  submit  the  following  observations : — 

The  vast  extent  and  manifold  character  of  the  damage  caused 
to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  in  consequence  of  the  war, 
has  created  a  reparation  problem  of  extraordinary  magnitude  and 
complexity,  only  to  be  solved  by  a  continuing  body,  limited  in  per¬ 
sonnel  and  invested  with  broad  powers  to  deal  with  the  problem  in 
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relation  to  the  general  economic  situation.  The  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers,  recognising  this  situation,  themselves  delegate  power 
and  authority  to  a  Reparation  Commission.  This  Reparation  Com¬ 
mission  is.  however,  instructed  by  the  Treaty  itself  so  to  exercise  and 
interpret  its  powers  as  to  ensure  in  the  interest  of  all,  as  early  and 
complete  a  discharge  by  Germany  of  her  reparation  obligations  as 
is  consistent  with  the  due  maintenance  of  the  social,  economic  and 
financial  structure  of  a  Germany  earnestly  striving  to  exercise  her 
full  power  to  repair  the  loss  and  damage  she  has  caused. 

The  provisions  of  Article  241.  by  which  the  German  Government  is 
to  invest  itself  with  such  powers  as  may  be  needed  to  carry  out  its 
obligations,  are  not  to  be  misconstrued  as  giving  the  Commission 
power  to  dictate  the  domestic  legislation  of  Germany.  Noi  does 
Paragraph  12  (&),  of  Annex  II,  give  the  Commission  power  tc  pre¬ 
scribe  or  enforce  taxes  or  to  dictate  the  character  of  the  German 
budget,  but  it  is  to  examine  the  latter  for  two  specified  purposes. 
This  is  necessary  in  order  that  it  may  intelligently  and  constructively 
exercise  the  discretion  accorded  it  in  Germany’s  interest  particularly 
by  Article  234.  with  regard  to  extending  the  date  and  modifying  the 
form  of  payments.  The  provisions  of  Article  240  with  regard  to  the 
supply  of  information  are  similar  in  character  and  purpose  and  there 
should  be  little  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  these  powers  when  once 
the  amount  of  the  liability  of  Germany  is  fixed,  if  Germany  is  in  a 
position  to,  and  does  comply  with  the  schedule  of  payments  which 
then  will  have  been  notified  to  her  and  with  the  specific  provisions 
of  the  several  Annexes  relative  to  reparation  in  kind  It  is  further 
to  be  observed  that  the  power  of  modification  accorded  by  the  said 
Article  236  [234'\  is  expressly  designed  to  permit  of  a  modification 
in  Germany's  interest  of  a  schedule  of  payments  which  events  may 
demonstrate  to  be  beyond  Germany’s  reasonable  capacity  The  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  vigorously  reject  the  suggestion  that  the  Com¬ 
mission.  in  exercising  the  power  conferred  bv  Article  240  and  by 
Paragraphs  2,  3  and  4  of  Annex  IV.  might  require  the  divulgence  of 
trade  secrets  and  similar  confidential  data. 

The  observations  of  the  German  Delegation  present  a  view  of  this 
Commission  so  distorted  and  so  inexact,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty  have  been  calmly  or  carefully  examined. 
It  is  not  an  engine  of  oppression  or  a  device  for  interfering  with 
German  Sovereignty.  It  has  no  forces,  which  it  commands;  it  has 
no  executive  powers  within  the  territory  of  Germany ;  it  cannot,  as  is 
suggested,  direct  or  control  the  educational  or  other  systems  of  the 
country.  Its  business  is  to  fix  what  is  to  be  paid;  to  satisfy  itself  that 
Germany  can  pay;  and  to  report  to  the  Powers,  whose  Delegation  it 
is,  in  case  Germany  makes  default.  If  Germany  raises  the  money 
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required  in  her  own  way,  the  Commission  cannot  order  that  it  shall 
be  raised  in  some  other  way ;  if  Germany  offers  payment  in  kind,  the 
Commission  may  accept  such  payment,  but,  except  as  specified  in  the 
Treaty  itself,  the  Commission  cannot  require  such  a  payment.  The 
German  observations  appear  to  miss  the  point  that  the  Commission 
is  directed  to  study  the  German  system  of  taxation  for  the  protection 
of  the  German  people  no  less  than  for  the  protection  of  their  own. 
Such  study  is  not  inquisitorial,  for  the  German  system  of  taxation  is 
not  an  object  ot  curiosity  to  other  Powers,  nor  is  a  knowledge  of  it  an 
end  in  itself.  If  any  plea  of  inability  which  the  German  Government 
may  advance,  is  to  be  properly  considered,  such  a  study  is  necessary. 
The  Commission  must  test  whether  a  sincere  application  is  being  given 
to  the  principle,  accepted  in  the  observations,  “that  the  German  tax¬ 
ation  system  should  impose  in  general  on  the  taxpayer  at  least  as 
great  a  burden  as  that  prevailing  in  the  most  heavily  burdened  of 
the  States  represented  on  the  Reparation  Commission.”  If  the  Ger¬ 
man  resources  are  to  be  properly  weighed,  the  first  subject  of  inquiry, 
and  perhaps  the  first  ground  for  relief,  will  be  the  German  fiscal 
burden. 

It  is  understood  that  the  action  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Annex  IV,  relative  to  reparation  in  kind,  will  be  taken  by 
Germany  on  its  own  initiative,  after  receipt  of  notification  from  the 
Reparation  Commission. 

The  provisions  of  the  Treaty  are  in  no  wise  incompatible  with  the 
creation  by  Germany  of  a  Commission  which  will  represent  Germany 
in  dealings  with  the  Reparation  Commission  and  which  will  consti¬ 
tute  an  instrumentality  for  such  co-operation  as  may  be  necessary. 
The  Treaty  specifically  and  repeatedly  provides  opportunities  for 
the  German  Government  to  present  facts  and  arguments  with  respect 
to  claims  and  modes  of  payments,  within  the  limits  of  the  principles 
and  express  provisions  of  the  Treaty.  This  may  be  done  through  a 
commission  and  no  reason  is  perceived  why  such  a  commission  could 
not  work  in  harmony  with  the  Reparation  Commission.  Certainly 
this  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are 
therefore  ready  to  agree  to  such  a  procedure  as  the  following : — 

Immediately  after  the  Treaty  is  signed,  Germany  may  present  and 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  will  receive  and  examine  such 
evidence,  estimates,  and  arguments  in  writing,  as  she  may  think  fit  to 
present.  Such  documents  need  not  be  final  but  may  be  presented 
subject  to  corrections  and  additions. 

At  any  time  within  four  months  of  the  signature  of  the  Treaty, 
Germany  shall  be  at  liberty  to  submit,  and  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  will  receive  and  consider  such  proposals  as  Germany  may 
choose  to  make.  In  particular,  proposals  will  be  acceptable  on  the 
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following  subjects  and  for  the  following  purposes:  Germany  may 
offer  a  lump  sum  in  settlement  of  her  whole  liability,  or  in  settlement 
of  her  liability  under  any  of  the  particular  categories  which  have 
been  decided  upon  and  laid  down.  Germany  may  offer  to  undertake 
to  repair  and  reconstruct  part  or  the  whole  of  any  damaged  district, 
or  certain  classes  of  damage  in  each  country  or  in  all  the  countries 
which  have  suffered.  Germany  may  offer  labour,  materials  or  tech¬ 
nical  service  for  use  in  such  work,  even  though  she  does  not  under¬ 
take  to  do  the  work  herself.  She  may  suggest  any  practicable  plan, 
category  by  category,  or  for  the  reparations  as  a  whole,  which  will 
tend  to  shorten  the  period  of  enquiry  and  to  bring  about  a  prompt 
and  effectual  conclusion.  Without  making  further  specifications,  it 
may  be  said  in  a  word  that  Germany  is  at  liberty  to  make  any  sug¬ 
gestion  or  offer  of  a  practical  and  reasonable  character  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  simplifying  the  assessment  of  the  damage,  eliminating  any 
question  or  questions  from  the  scope  of  the  detailed  enquiry,  promot¬ 
ing  the  performance  of  the  work  and  accelerating  the  definition  of 
the  ultimate  amount  to  be  paid.  Suitable  facilities  for  inspecting 
the  damage  done  will  be  afforded  to  Germany’s  agents  at  reasonable 
times.  Three  conditions  and  three  only  are  imposed  upon  the  tender 
of  these  proposals.  Firstly,  the  German  authorities  will  be  expected 
before  making  such  proposals  to  confer  with  the  representatives  of 
the  Powers  directly  concerned.  Secondly,  such  offers  must  be  unam¬ 
biguous,  and  must  be  precise  and  clear.  Thirdly,  they  must  accept 
the  categories  and  the  reparation  clauses  as  matters  settled  beyond 
discussion.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  will  not  entertain 
arguments  or  appeals  directed  to  any  alteration.  The  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  have  to  remark  that  in  the  Observations  submitted 
the  German  Delegation  has  made  no  definite  offer  at  all  hut  only 
vague  expressions  of  willingness  to  do  something  undefined.  A  sum 
of  £5,000,000,000  is  indeed  mentioned,  and  this  is  calculated  to  give 
the  impression  of  an  extensive  offer,  which  upon  examination  it 
proves  not  to  be.  No  interest  is  to  be  paid  at  all.  It  is  evident  that 
till  1927  there  is  no  substantial  payment  but  only  the  surrender  of 
military  material  and  the  devolution  upon  other  Powers  of  large 
portions  of  Germany’s  own  debt.  Thereafter  a  series  of  undefined 
instalments  is  to  be  agreed,  which  are  not  to  be  completed  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  The  present  value  of  this  distant  prospect  is  small, 
but  it  is  all  that  Germany  tenders  to  the  victims  of  her  aggression 
in  satisfaction  of  their  past  sufferings  and  their  permanent  burthens. 

Within  two  months  thereafter  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
will,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  return  their  answer  to  any  proposals 
that  may  be  made.  It  is  impossible  to  declare  in  advance  that  they 
will  be  accepted,  and  if  accepted,  they  may  be  subject  to  conditions, 
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which  can  be  discussed  and  arranged.  The  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,  however,  declare  that  such  proposals  will  be  seriously  and 
fairly  considered;  no  one  could  be  better  pleased  than  they,  if,  in 
the  result,  a  fair,  a  speedy,  and  a  practical  settlement  were  arrived  at. 
The  questions  are  bare  questions  of  fact,  namely,  the  amount  of  the 
liabilities,  and  they  are  susceptible  of  being  treated  in  this  way. 
Beyond  this,  the  Powers  cannot  be  asked  to  go. 

The  Powers  will,  however,  make  a  declaration  on  another  point,  as 
follows:  The  resumption  of  German  industry  involves  access  for 
German  manufacturers  to  the  necessary  raw  materials  and  provision 
for  their  transport  to  German  factories  from  overseas.  The  resump¬ 
tion  of  German  industry  is  an  interest  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  as  well  as  an  interest  of  Germany.  They  are  fully  alive  to 
this  fact  and  therefore  declare  that  they  will  not  withhold  from  Ger¬ 
many  the  commercial  facilities  without  which  this  resumption  cannot 
take  place,  but  that,  subject  to  conditions  and  within  limits,  which 
cannot  be  laid  down  in  advance,  and  subject  also  to  the  necessity  for 
having  due  regard  to  the  special  economic  situation  created  for  Allied 
and  Associated  countries  by  German  aggression  and  the  war,  they  are 
prepared  to  afford  to  Germany  facilities  in  these  directions  for  the 
common  good. 

Even  if  no  settlement  were  arrived  at,  it  must  be  evident  that  the 
early  production  of  the  German  evidence  would  greatly  abbreviate  the 
enquiry,  and  accelerate  the  decisions.  The  information  at  present  at 
hand  comes  from  one  side  only.  The  German  Authorities  have  had 
long  occupation  of  a  large  part  of  the  damaged  areas  and  have  been 
over  the  ground,  forwards  and  backwards,  within  the  last  twelve  or 
fifteen  months.  Their  information  must  be  extensive  and  exact.  The 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  as  yet  had  no  access  to  this  mass  of 
material.  The  mere  comparison  of  the  evidence  forthcoming  on  the 
one  side  and  the  other  must  greatly  narrow  the  field  of  dispute  and 
may>  eliminate  dispute  altogether.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  class  of 
damages  done  in  the  devastated  areas  can  be  dealt  with  in  this  fashion, 
the  liability  under  the  other  categories  can  be  quickly  established,  for 
it  depends  on  statistics  and  particulars  of  a  far  simpler  character.  By 
giving  a  satisfactory  covenant  to  execute  the  work  of  rebuilding  them¬ 
selves,  the  Germans  could  at  once  dispose  of  the  only  difficult  or  long 
subject  of  inquiry. 

Meanwhile,  the  draft  Treaty  must  be  accepted  as  definitive  and  must 
be  signed.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  cannot  any  longer  de¬ 
lay  to  assure  their  security.  Germany  cannot  afford  to  deny  to  her 
populations  the  peace  which  is  offered  to  them.  The  Reparations 
Commission  must  be  constituted  and  must  commence  its  task.  The 
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only  question  open  will  be  how  best  to  execute  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty. 

The  foregoing  should  sufiice  to  demonstrate  the  reasonableness  of 
the  conditions  under  which  Germany  is  to  discharge  her  reparation 
obligations,  and  how  utterly  unfounded  are  the  criticisms  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  reply.  These  are,  indeed,  explicable  only  on  the  theory  that  the 
Gei‘man  plenipotentiaries  have  read  into  the  Conditions  of  Peace,  in 
clear  defiance  of  their  express  terms,  an  intent  which  it  would  be  not 
unnatural  to  see  evidenced  by  victorious  nations  which  have  been  the 
victims  of  cruelty  and  devastation  on  a  vast  and  premeditated  scale. 
The  burdens  of  Germany  undeniably  are  heavy,  but  they  are  imposed 
under  conditions  of  justice  by  peoples  whose  social  well-being  and 
economic  prosperity  have  been  gravely  impaired  by  wrongs  which  it 
is  beyond  the  utmost  power  of  Germany  to  repair. 

Paris,  11  June,  1919. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Wednesday,  June  11, 1919,  at  5  p.  m. 

Present 


United  States  of  Ameeica  British  Empire 

President  Wilson.  The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 

France  Italy 

M.  Clemenceau.  M.  Orlando. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  O.  ^  X  secretaries. 

Count  Aldrovandi.  J 

Prof.  P.  J.  Mantoux.— Interpreter 


1.  M.  Jules  Gambon  and  the  following  members  of  the  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  consider  the  Eastern  Frontiers  of  Germany  were 
introduced,  namely : — 


1.  Eastern 
Frontiers 
of  Germany: 
Report  of 
the  Committee 


General  Le  Rond. 

Dr.  Lord. 

Mr.  Headlam-Morley. 
Marquis  della  Torretta. 


President  Wilson  asked  General  Le  Rond  to  state  points  on  which 
the  Committee  were  agreed  and  disagreed. 

General  Le  Rond  said  that  four  points  had  been  referred  to  the 
Commission  by  the  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers : — 

(1)  A  question  of  territorial  re-adjustment._ 

•(2)  A  question  of  a  Plebiscite  in  Upper  Silesia. 

(3)  An  economic  question  relating  to  coal. 

(4)  A  financial  question. 

Ao-reement  had  been  reached  in  regard  to  Questions  3  and  4  very 

to 

rapidly. 

M.  Clemenceau  asked  what  the  decision  was  about  coal. 

General  Le  Rond  said  that  it  had  been  agreed  that  German  ^  citizens 
should  be  able  to  purchase  coal  at  the  same  price  and  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  Poles  did.  At  first  some  members  of  the  Commission 
had  thought  that  provisions  were  necessary  to  prevent  the  Germans 

’From  this  point  through  to  the  end  of  this  paragraph  the  text  is  that  of  a 
slightly  revised  version  issued  on  June  13,  1919. 
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from  bringing  artificially  and  temporarily  the  prices  for  coal  too  high, 
in  order  to  destroy  the  Polish  industries  of  Upper  Silesia.  The  coal 
experts,  however,  had  said  that  this  did  not  seem  justified  and  that 
even  if  it  were  there  was  no  good  way  of  preventing  the  rise  in  prices, 
either  during  the  first  years  or  during  the  later  years.  Hence,  the 
Commission  had  abandoned  the  idea.  They  had  laid  down  that  this 
provision  should  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  15  years,  because  of 
the  connection  between  the  coal  trade  of  Upper  Silesia  and  that  of  the 
Saar.  At  the  end  of  15  years  there  might  be  a  change  as  regards  the 
Saar  and  this  would  cause  a  repercussion  throughout  the  whole  coal 
market,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  considered  desirable  to  have  the 
same  period  for  both.  This  was  the  advice  of  their  experts. 

Me.  Lloyd  George  said  he  quite  agreed. 

General  Le  Pond  then  turned  to  the  question  of  the  plebiscite, 
which  had  been  dealt  with  by  the  Commission  under  a  mandate  from 
the  Council  which  had  been  fully  confirmed  by  President  Wilson  a 
day  or  two  before.  The  commission  had  prepared  two  schemes,  one 
for  a  long  period  and  one  for  a  short  period  plebiscite.  The  subject 
had  been  much  discussed  from  the  point  of  view  first  of  equity  and 
secondly  of  practical  considerations.  As  regards  the  point  of  equity, 
the  whole  Commission  were  agreed  that,  at  the  present  time,  the 
Poles  in  Upper  Silesia  were  not  a  free  people.  For  six  centuries 
they  had  been  dominated  by  land-owners.  This  could  be  inferred 
both  from  a  study  of  German  statistics  and  from  a  book  by  the 
German  Dr.  Partsch.  The  largest  part  of  Upper  Silesia  was  the 
projjerty  of  only  30  or  40  land-owners.  The  conditions  were  quite 
feudal  and  these  land -owners  were  much  more  powerful  than  the 
feudal  lords  of  the  13th  or  14th  century.  They  possessed  not  only 
the  ground  itself  but  the  property  below  the  ground  also,  as  well 
as  the  industries  of  the  district.  They  were  far  wealthier  than  the 
feudal  lords  of  olden  time.  Consequently,  they  had  vast  power  over 
their  peoples.  The  peasants  were  under  great  pressure  from  the 
landowners,  whose  employees  and  agents  were  in  a  position  to  know 
all  their  actions.  They  were  not  free  to  form  an  opinion  of  their 
own.  In  the  cities,  these  great  magnates  were  the  employers  in 
addition  to  the  land-owners.  The  German  clergy  also  had  great 
influence  over  the  Polish  people.  In  recent  years,  this  pressure  had 
become  greater  through  the  influence  of  the  Prince  Bishop  of 
Breslau.  Hence,  they  were  not  a  free  people  and  a  certain  period 
must  elapse  before  a  plebiscite  was  taken.  This  accounted  for  the 
difference  which  had  arisen  between  the  short  and  the  long  period. 
Since  the  Armistice,  the  Germans  had  done  their  best  to  prepare 
matters  so  that  the  Poles  should  not  become  free.  They  had  imposed 
martial  law  and  the  Polish  press  had  been  suppressed,  in  order  to 
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prevent  them  from  organising.  Military  or  semi-military  bodies  had 
been  formed  of  Germans  who  were  not  only  resident  in  the  country 
but  also  brought  in  from  outside.  Hence,  the  people  at  present 
were  quite  incapable  of  expressing  a  free  opinion.  The  Germans  had 
also  spread  the  report  that,  if  the  country  became  Polish,  the  plants 
and  the  mines  would  be  destroyed  and  the  money  in  the  savings 
banks  would  be  lost.  All  this  had  been  done  in  order  to  intimidate 
the  people,  who  were  mostly  workers.  These  were  questions  of  fact 
which,  he  thought,  were  generally  agreed  by  the  Commission. 

In  order  to  free  these  people,  the  Powers  would  have  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  make  the  plebiscite  a  fair  one.  The  difficulty  was 
to  say  whether  the  period  should  be  short  or  long.  The  majority  of 
the  Commission  had  favoured  a  long  period,  considering  this  neces¬ 
sary  to  change  a  system  in  this  region.  The  majority  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  had  thought  that  the  period  should  be  from  to  2  years. 
After  discussion,  however,  it  had  been  agreed  to  limit  the  period 
to  from  1  to  2  years  and  this  was  the  recommendation  of  the  majority. 
They  thought  it  was  not  possible  to  specify  now  whether  15  months 
or  more  should  be  allowed  to  elapse,  and  left  this  question  for 
decision  by  the  Great  Powers  or  the  League  of  Nations. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  General  Le 
Rond  to  refer  [to]  this,  and,  although  he  was  in  general  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Headlam-Morley,  he  did  not  mean  to  press  for  the  shorter 
period. 

General  Le  Rond  said  that  two  delegates  on  the  commission  had 
remarked  that  five  out  of  the  eight  electoral  districts  concerned  had 
been  represented  in  the  Reichstag  by  members  of  the  National 
Polish  Party,  and  that,  in  consequence,  a  sort  of  a  plebiscite  had 
already  taken  place. 

M.  Clemenceau  asked  if  the  elections  had  been  held  on  the  question 
of  the  independence  of  Poland. 

General  Le  Rond  said  that  neither  in  1907  nor  in  1912  could  it 
have  been  said  that  within  a  few  years  this  would  have  been  a  prac¬ 
tical  question. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that,  in  fact,  the  election  had  not  been  held 
on  the  question  of  separation. 

General  Le  Rond  agreed  and  said  that  the  question  could  not  have 
been  put. 

President  Wilson  asked  if  the  National  Polish  Party  was  Polish 
by  sympathy. 

General  Le  Rond  said  that  it  was,  but  Dr.  Lord  could  give  a  better 
account  of  it  than  he.  Up  to  now,  he  had  only  spoken  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  for  the  longer  period  of  plebiscite,  and  he  thought  it  would 
be  fairer  if  a  member  of  the  Minority  spoke  for  the  shorter  period. 
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Me.  Llotd  George  suggested  that,  in  order  to  shorten  the  discussion, 
this  should  not  be  done,  since  he  did  not  intend  to  press  the  short 
period. 

Referring  to  the  articles  relative  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  plebiscite 
in  Upper  Silesia,  General  Le  Rond  said  that,  for  wherever  the  term 
“the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers”  had  been  used,  should 
be  substituted  “the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  or  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.” 

President  Wilson  asked  Dr.  Lord  to  tell  the  Council  something 
about  the  National  Polish  Party. 

Dr.  Lord  said  that  for  twenty  years  or  so  there  had  been  in  Poland 
the  Socialist  and  non-Socialist  Parties,  which  were  both  nationalist 
in  character.  They  had  quite  consciously  worked  for  Polish  unity, 
though  they  had  not  realised  before  the  war  that  it  was  likely  to  be¬ 
come  a  practical  question  so  soon.  Nevertheless,  they  had  devoted 
themselves  to  this  cause. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  compared  it  to  the  Nationalist  Party  in  Ireland 
or  Wales.  Until  the  Sinn  Feiners  had  come  on  the  scene,  separation 
had  never  been  claimed  for  Ireland,  and  his  impression  was  that  it 
had  never  been  claimed  for  Upper  Silesia. 

Dr.  Lord  said  that,  besides  the  two  parties  he  had  mentioned,  there 
were,  of  course,  a  mass  of  people  who  had  never  put  forward  any 
claims. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  suggested  that  separation  from  the  German 
Empire  had  never  formed  part  of  the  programme  of  either  party. 
At  any  rate,  they  had  never  put  forward  the  separation  of  Upper 
Silesia  as  part  of  their  programme. 

General  Le  Rond  said  that,  since  the  end  of  the  war,  there  had  been 
a  strong  national  movement  for  union  with  Poland,  and  there  had  even 
been  some  military  organisation. 

Me.  Lloyd  George  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  such  a  movement 
would  have  sprung  up  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

Dr.  Lord,  in  reply  to  President  Wilson,  said  that  both  the  political 
parties  to  which  he  had  referred  were  affiliated  to  corresponding 
Polish  parties  across  the  frontier  and  part  of  the  programme  of 
these  Polish  parties  had  been  a  Polish  state.  If  this  was  true  of  the 
Socialists,  it  was  even  more  true  of  the  non-Socialists.  Of  course, 
they  could  not  hold  a  meeting  and  advocate  on  the  platform  the 
separation  of  Poland  from  Germany  when  they  were  under  German 
rule  and  under  the  eyes  of  the  police.  But  both  parties  were  con¬ 
nected  with  the  parties  in  Poland  which  advocated  a  free  Poland. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  compared  the  position  to  that  of  the  Irish  Party 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  which  was  affiliated  to  the  Irish 
Party  in  Ireland  but  did  not  ask  for  independence  from  the  United 
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States  of  America.  The  British  Empire  was  well  accustomed  to 
such  movements. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  complimented  General  Le  Rond  on  the  clearness 
with  which  he  had  expressed  the  views  of  the  Committee. 

(The  experts  then  withdrew,  and  the  Council  adjourned  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson’s  library,  where  the  discussion  is  recorded  as  a  separate 
meeting.) 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  11  June,  1919. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the 
Place  des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Wednesday,  June  11,  1919,  at 
5 :  45  p.  m. 

Present 


United  States  of  America 
President  Wilson. 
France 

M.  Clemenceau. 


British  Empire 

The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  Gteorge,  M.  P. 
Italy 

H.  E.  M.  Orlando. 


SunTlm™ fra?"' 

Prof.  P.  J.  Mantoux. — Interpreter. 

1.  The  Council  had  before  them  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Eastern  Frontiers  of  Germany,  dated  June  10th,  1919.^ 

President  Wilson  drew  attention  to  the  map  ac- 
Frontiers  Company iiig  the  report  and  pointed  out  that  just  as 

Report  of  some  Germans  had  been  transferred  to  Germany,  so 

some  Poles  had  been  transferred  to  Poland,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  original  scheme. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  had  no  objection  to  this,  as  it  was  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Committee. 

2.  President  Wilson  proposed  that  the  Council  should  accept  the 
plebiscite  on  the  one  to  two  years  basis.  Dr.  Lord  had  told  him  up¬ 
stairs  that  just  before  coming  to  the  meeting  he  had 
seen  an  American  just  back  from  Upper  Silesia,  who 
had  reported  that  all  classes  of  the  population  were  in 

favour  of  and  eager  for  a  plebiscite.  Although  Dr.  Lord  was  him¬ 
self  opposed  to  the  plebiscite,  he  had  hastened  to  communicate  this. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  he  regretted  the  plebiscite  and  consid¬ 
ered  that,  from  a  political  point  of  view,  it  was  not  good.  Hence¬ 
forth,  we  must  expect  great  trouble  on  the  eastern  frontiers  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Nevertheless,  he  would  not  oppose  his  colleagues  in  this. 

(It  was  agreed  to  accept  the  plebiscite  on  the  one  to  two  years  basis.) 

3.  President  Wilson  said  that  Dr.  Lord  had  also  suggested  to  him 
that  Mr.  Headlam-Morley’s  proposals  for  the  powers  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  put  forward  in  his  alternative  article  5,  although 
originally  drawn  for  an  immediate  plebiscite,  were 
much  better  suited  to  the  delayed  plebiscite  than  arti¬ 
cle  5  of  the  majority  report. 


The 

Plebiscite 


Powers  of 
the  Commission 


‘  This  report  does  not  accompany  the  minutes. 
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(After  both  articles  had  been  read,  it  was  agreed  to  substitute  Mr. 
Headlam-Morley’s  draft  of  Ai’ticle  5  for  the  first  two  paras,  of  Article 
6  of  the  majority  report.) 

4.  President  Wilson  drew  attention  to  Article  4  and  pointed  out 
that  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  invite  the  Japanese,  who  had  no 
concern  in  the  matter,  to  nominate  a  representative 
Se”comm?Mion  International  Commission. 

(It  was  agreed  to  alter  the  first  sentence  of  Article 
4  in  the  following  sense: — 

“Upper  Silesia  should  be  immediately  placed  under  the  authority 
of  an  International  Commission  of  four  members,  to  be  designated  by 
the  following  Powers : — 

United  States  of  America, 

Great  Britain, 

France  and 
Italy.) 


5.  PREsmENT  Wilson  drew  attention  to  Article  3  and  the  proposal 
for  the  removal  of  higher  officials  “in  the  accompanying  list.”  He 
pointed  out  that  no  list  accompanied  the  report. 

Me.  Lloyd  George  suggested  that  it  would  be  better 
to  leave  this  to  the  International  Commission. 

(It  was  agreed  to  amend  the  first  sentence  of  Article  3  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sense: — 


Removal  of 
Officials 


“Within  16  days  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Tieaty. 
all  German  troops  and  such  officials  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
Commission  to  be  set  up  under  the  provisions  of  Article  4,  shall 
evacuate  Upper  Silesia.”) 


Application 
of  Financial 
Recommendations 
to  the  Whole 
of  Poland 


6.  President  Wilson  drew  attention  to  the  last  page  of  the  second 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Eastern  Frontiers,  dated  11th  J une,  1919, 

in  which  they  enclosed  a  draft  reply  to  the  German 
memorandum  and  summarised  concessions  which 
it  was  proposed  to  make  in  reply  to  the  German 
proposals. 

The  first  of  these  concessions  related  to  the  financial 
clauses  which,  it  was  agreed,  should  be  applied  to  the  German  pro¬ 
prietors  not  only  in  Upper  Silesia  but  also  in  all  the  territories  trans¬ 
ferred  from  German  to  Polish  sovereignty. 

(This  was  agreed  to.) 

7.  President  Wilson  pointed  out  that  the  second  recommendation 
was  that  if  the  plebiscite  was  applied  to  Upper  Silesia  was  adopted  [sw] , 

it  would  be  difficult  to  avoid  applying  it  also  to  the 
part  of  Upper  Silesia  granted  to  Czecho-Slovakia, 
namely,  the  district  of  Katibor. 


District  of 
Ratibor 
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M.  Clemenceau  said  that,  as  Ratibor  had  been  granted  to  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  it  could  not  be  taken  back. 

(It  was  agreed  to  take  no  action  in  regard  to  this.) 

8.  M.  Clemenceau  raised  the  question  of  the  occupation. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that,  if  necessary,  all  the  Allies  would  have 
to  contribute  troops,  but  the  British  Government 
Occupation  by  would  prefer  that  the  United  States  should  under- 

Allied  Troop*  t- 

take  it. 

President  Wilson  undertook  to  consult  his  military  authorities. 
M.  Clemenceau  asked  who  would  defray  the  cost. 

M.  Orlando  said  that  it  had  been  proposed  that  the  nation  which 
retained  the  sovereignty  after  the  plebiscite  should  bear  the  cost. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  suggested  that.  Upper  Silesia,  being  a  wealthy 
district,  ought  to  pay  the  cost. 

(This  was  agreed,  and  it  w'as  further  agreed  that  that  last  para¬ 
graph  of  Article  8  should  be  altered  in  the  following  sense : — 


“The  cost  of  the  army  of  occupation  and  expenditure  by  the  Com¬ 
mission,  whether  in  discharge  of  its  own  functions  or  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  territory,  will  be  a  charge  on  the  district.”) 


(Subject  to  the  above  alterations,  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Eastern  Frontiers  of  Germany  was  approved,  and  Sir  Maurice 
Hankey  was  instructed  to  prepare  a  re-draft  of  the  Articles  to  be 
initialled  by  the  four  Heads  of  States  and  to  set  in  motion  the  other 
action  to  give  effect  to  the  decisions  of  the  Council.) 

9.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  56,  Minute  1,^  the  Council  had  before 
them  a  report  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  on  their  interview 
with  the  representatives  of  Roumania  and  of  the 
Situation  in  Czecho-Slovak  State  on  June  11th,  at  10  a.  m. 

Hungary  (Appendix  I.) 

(After  some  discussion,  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to 
write  to  the  Secretary-General,  pointing  out  that  there  were  certain 
points  in  connection  with  the  report  on  which  the  Council  required 
further  information,  namely : — 


1.  As  to  why  the  frontiers  between  Roumania  and  Hungary  were 
never  communicated  to  the  representatives  of  the  States  concerned. 

2.  As  to  whether  M.  Bratiano  had  given  any  indication  as  to 
whether  the  proposed  frontiers  were  acceptable  or  whether  he  had 
offered  any  criticisms. 

3.  The  recommendations  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  as 
to  the  alterations  in  the  frontiers  asked  for  by  the  Czecho-Slovak 
Delegation. 

4.  The  recommendations  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  on  the 
proposals  of  General  Pelle,  in  regard  to  which  the  (Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  were,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  obtain  any  military  or  other 
expert  advice  if  desired. 
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S-ir  Maurice  Hankey  was  further  asked  to  invite  the  Secretary- 
General  to  arrange  for  an  immediate  further  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers  on  the  subject.) 

10.  President  Wilson  read  the  reply  from  Admiral  Koltchak 

which  had  been  repeated  and  was  now  practically  complete.  (Ap- 
Russia-  pendix  II.) 

The  Reply  It  was  particularly  noted  that  Admiral  Koltchak 

From  Admiral  ,  iju 

Koltchak  had  givcii  Satisfactory  assurances  that  there  woula  be 

no  return  to  the  regime  which  existed  in  February,  1917. 

(It  was  agreed  that,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Japanese  Dele¬ 
gation,  the  telegram  to  Admiral  Koltchak  and  the  reply  should  be 
published.  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  directed  to  communicate  a  copy 
to  the  Japanese  Delegation. 

Note.  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  handed  a  copy  to  M.  Saburi,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Japanese  Delegation,  at  the  Villa  Majestic  immediately 
after  the  meeting.) 

11.  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  said  that  he  had  been  asked  by  the  Sec¬ 

retary-General  to  enquire  whether  the  telegram  to 
Correspondence  Bela  Kun  and  his  reply  should  be  published. 

‘  (It  was  agreed  that  the  telegrams  should  not  be 

published  until  a  cessation  of  the  fighting  had  been  secured.) 

12.  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  reminded  the  Council  that  the  question 
of  references  to  the  League  of  Nations  was  still  unsettled.  He  had 

received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Headlam-Morley, 
stating  that  the  Committee  could  not  complete  its 
work  until  it  received  this  information,  which  was 
urgently  required.  He  understood  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  was  awaiting  a  communication  from  Mr.  Pade¬ 
rewski  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  he  had  not  yet  received  the  promised 


Report  of 
the  Committee 
on  Minorities : 
References 
to  the  League 
of  Nations 


letter. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  he 


had  received  a  letter  from  M.  Pade¬ 


rewski,  but  had  not  brought  it  with  him. 

13.  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  drew  attention  to  several  letters  which 

had  been  received  from  M.  Vesnitch  on  the  subject  of 
Kiagenfurt  Klagenfurt. 

(It  was  agreed  that  M.  Vesnitch’s  letters  should  be 

referred  to  the  Commission  on  this  subject.) 

14.  (It  was  agreed  that  on  the  following  day,  the  Council  should 

discuss  the  following  questions : — 

,  The  occupation  of  the  Rhine  Provinces. 

rofthe“Nes:t  The  draft  replies  to  the  German  Note  prepared  by 

the  Commissions. 

The  draft  covering  note  prepared  by  Mr.  Philip  Kerr. 
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Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  invite  a  J apanese 
Representative. ) 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  11  June,  1919, 


Appendix  I 

[Report  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Minister s\ 

In  accordance  with  instructions  given  by  the  Council  of  the  Heads 
of  Governments,  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  have  called  before 
them  the  representatives  of  Roumania  and  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
State  on  June  11th,  at  10  a.  m. 

1.  The  Council  have  communicated  to  Mr.  Bratiano  and  Mr. 
Vaida-Voevod  ®  the  boundaries  between  Roumania  and  Hungary 
which  have  been  agreed  on  by  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Allies. 

Mr.  Bratiano  remarked  that  the  line  was  for  the  first  time  brought 
to  his  notice.  He  declared  that  under  these  conditions  he  could  not 
assume  the  responsibility  of  stating  his  opinion  without  consulting 
the  Royal  Government.  He  asked  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  post¬ 
pone  his  final  answer  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  this  delay  being  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  messenger  to  go  to  Bucarest  and  return. 

2.  The  Council  communicated  to  Mr.  Kramarcz  and  Mr.  Benes  the 
boundaries  between  the  Czecho-Slovak  State  and  Hungary,  which  had 
been  agreed  on  by  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Allies. 

Mr.  Kramarcz  declared  that  the  Czecho-Slovak  delegation  ac¬ 
cepted  on  the  whole  these  decisions,  but  he  requested  that  the  kind 
attention  of  the  Supreme  Council  might  be  called  to  two  alterations, 
which  in  his  opinion  both  involved  but  a  slight  change  in  the  fron¬ 
tier;  the  first  of  which  being  of  primary  importance  for  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  State. 

A — The  present  frontier  assigns  to  the  Czecho-Slovak  State  both 
ends,  and  to  Hungary  the  Central  portion  of  the  railroad  Czata- 
Kalonda-Losoncz,  which  ensures  direct  communication  from  west  to 
east  to  southern  Slovakia. 

Thus  the  frontier  leaves  in  Hungarian  territory  the  junction  of 
this  line  with  the  Korpona  branch-line  which  is  almost  entirely  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Czecho-Slovak  territory. 

The  Czecho-Slovak  delegation  pointed  out  that  in  spite  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  guarantees  which  might  be  given  with  regard  to  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  said  line,  the  vital  economic  interests  of  southern  Slovakia 
and  more  especially  of  the  Korpona  district  might  be  subject  to 
suffer  from  the  unamicable  feelings  of  the  Hungarian  authorities. 

•Alexander  Vaida-Voevod,  Ilnumauiau  Minister  of  State,  plenipotentiary  to 
the  Peace  Conference. 
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Therefore  they  requested  that  the  frontier  might  be  shifted  a  few 
kilometers  to  the  south  so  as  to  include  in  the  Czecho-Slovak  territory 
the  whole  of  the  Csata-Kalonda-Lozoncz  railroad. 

B.  The  Czecho-Slovak  delegation  requested  that  a  portion  of  ter¬ 
ritory  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube  opposite  Pressburg  might 
be  assigned  to  the  Czecho-Slovak  State,  so  as  to  remedy  the  incon¬ 
venience  which  would  result  from  the  close  proximity  of  the  town  to 
the  frontier  line. 

3.  The  Council  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  have  examined  the  tele¬ 
gram  sent  to  the  Ministere  de  la  Guerre  by  General  Pelle,  suggesting 
that  the  Hungarian  troops  should  be  withdrawn  to  a  line  to  be  subse¬ 
quently  determined  south  of  the  localities  of  Tisza-Lucz,  Miskolcz, 
Vacz,  thence  to  the  West  of  this  latter  town  and  as  far  as  the  Austrian 
frontier,  to  a  line  running  25  kilometers  south  of  the  Danube. 

The  Council  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  agreed  that  it  would  be  un¬ 
desirable  from  a  political  standpoint  to  fix  a  military  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion  divergent  from  the  frontier  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Council 
and  accepted  by  the  Czecho-Slovak  delegation. 

They  were  of  opinion  that  the  Supreme  Council  only  was  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  decide  on  the  military  considerations  which  might  support  the 
solution  suggested  by  General  Pelle. 


Appendix  II  to  CF-60 


(Translation  from  French  as  finally  amended  in  the  light  of  a  repetition  of  the 

telegram) 

Telegram  From  Mr.  de  Martel,  French  Charge  d/ Affaires  at  Omsh,  to 
French  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 


Despatched  Omsk, 
Received  Paris, 


Most  Urgent 


Admiral  Koltchak,  to  whom  I  handed  at  the  station  of  Tinmen  the 
telegram  of  Mr.  Clemenceau  ^  requests  me  to  communicate  the  follow¬ 
ing  reply  to  Mr.  Clemenceau  : 

“The  Government  over  which  I  preside  has  been  happy  to  learn  that 
the  policy  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  in  regard  to  Russia  is 
in  perfect  accord  with  the  task  which  the  Russian  Government  itself 
has  undertaken,  that  Government  being  anxious  above  all  things  to 
re-establish  peace  in  the  country  and  to  assure  to  the  Russian  people 
the  right  to  decide  their  own  destiny  in  freedom  by  means  of  a  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly.  I  appreciate  highly  the  interest  shown  by  the 
Powers  as  regards  the  national  movement  and  consider  their  wish  to 
make  certain  of  the  political  convictions  with  which  we  are  inspired 
as  legitimate;  I  am  therefore  ready  to  confirm  once  more  my  previous 
declarations  which  I  have  always  regarded  as  irrevocable. 
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1.  On  November  18,  1918,  I  assumed  power  and  I  shall  not  retain 
that  power  one  day  longer  than  is  required  by  the  interest  of  the 
country;  my  first  thought  at  the  moment  when  the  Bolsheviks  are 
definitely  crushed  will  be  to  fix  the  date  for  the  elections  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly.  A  Commission  is  now  at  work  on  direct 
preparation  for  them  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage.  Consider¬ 
ing  myself  as  responsible  before  that  Constituent  Assembly  I  shall 
hand  over  to  it  all  my  powers  in  order  that  it  may  freely  determine 
the  system  of  Government;  I  have  moreover,  taken  the  oath  to  do 
this  before  the  Supreme  Russian  Tribunal,  the  guardian  of  legality. 
All  my  efforts  are  aimed  at  concluding  the  civil  war  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  by  crushing  Bolshevism  in  order  to  put  the  Russian  people  ef¬ 
fectively  in  a  position  to  express  its  free  will.  Any  prolongation  of 
this  struggle  would  only  postpone  that  moment:  the  Government, 
however,  does  not  consider  itself  authorised  to  substitute  for  the 
inalienable  right  of  free  and  legal  elections  the  mere  re-establishment 
of  the  Assembly  of  1917.  which  was  elected  under  a  regime  of  Bolshe¬ 
vik  violence  and  the  majority  of  whose  members  are  now  in  the  So- 
vietist  ranks.  It  is  to  the  legally  elected  Constituent  Assembly  alone, 
which  my  Government  will  do  its  utmost  to  convoke  promptly,  that 
there  will  belong  the  sovereign  rights  of  deciding  the  problems  of  the 
Russian  State  both  in  the  internal  and  external  affairs  of  the  Country. 

2.  We  gladly  consent  to  discuss  at  once  with  the  Powers  all  in¬ 
ternational  questions,  and  in  doing  so  shall  aim  at  the  free  and  peace¬ 
ful  development  of  peoples,  the  limitation  of  armaments,  and  the 
measures  calculated  to  prevent  new  wars,  of  which  the  League  of 
Nations  is  the  highest  expression. 

The  Russian  Government  thinks,  however,  that  it  should  recall  the 
fact  that  the  final  sanction  of  the  decisions  which  may  be  taken  in 
the  name  of  Russia,  will  belong  to  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Russia 
cannot  now  and  cannot  in  future  ever  be  anything  but  a  democratic 
State  where  all  questions  involving  modifications  of  the  territorial 
frontiers  and  of  external  relations  must  be  ratified  by  a  representa¬ 
tive  body  which  is  the  natural  expression  of  the  people’s  sovereignty. 

3.  Considering  the  creation  of  a  unified  Polish  State  to  be  one  of 
the  chief  of  the  normal  and  just  consequences  of  the  world  war,  the 
Government  thinks  itself  justified  in  confirming  the  independence  of 
Poland,  proclaimed  by  the  Provisional  Russian  Government  of  1917, 
all  the  pledges  and  decrees  of  which  we  have  accepted.  The  final 
solution  of  the  question  of  delimiting  the  frontiers  between  Russia 
and  Poland  must,  however,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  set 
forth  above,  be  postponed  till  the  meeting  of  the  Constituent  Assem¬ 
bly.  We  are  disposed  at  once  to  recognise  the  de  facto  Government 
of  Finland,  but  the  final  solution  of  the  Finnish  question  must  belong 
to  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

4.  We  are  fully  disposed  at  once  to  prepare  for  the  solution  of  the 
questions  concerning  the  fate  of  the  national  groups  in  Esthonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  of  the  Caucasian  and  Transcaspian  countries, 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  prompt  settlement  will  be 
made,  seeing  that  the  Government  is  assuring  as  from  the  present 
time,  the  autonomy  of  the  various  nationalities.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  limits  and  conditions  of  these  autonomous  institutions 
will  be  settled  separately  as  regards  each  of  the  nationalities  concerned. 
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And  even  in  case  difficulties  should  arise  in  rejjard  to  the  solution 
of  these  various  questions,  the  Government  is  ready  to  have  recourse 
to  the  collaboration  and  good  offices  of  the  League  of  Nations  with  a 
view  to  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  settlement. 

6.  The  above  principle,  implying  the  ratification  of  the  agreements 
by  the  Constituent  Assembly  should  obviously  be  applied  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Bessarabia. 

6.  The  Russian  Government  once  more  repeats  its  declaration  of  the 
27th  November,  1918,  by  which  it  accepted  the  burden  of  the  national 
debt  of  Russia. 

7.  As  regards  the  question  of  internal  politics  which  can  only  in¬ 
terest  the  Powers  in  so  far  as  they  reflect  the  political  tendencies  of 
the  Russian  Government,  I  make  a  point  of  repeating  that  there 
cannot  be  a  return  to  the  regime  which  existed  in  Russia  before  Feb¬ 
ruary  1917.  The  provisional  solution  which  my  Government  has 
adopted  in  regard  to  the  agrarian  question  aims  at,  satisfying  the 
interests  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population  and  is  inspired  by  the 
conviction  that  Russia  can  only  be  flout  ishing  and  strong  when  the 
millions  of  Russian  peasants  receive  all  guarantees  for  the  possession 
of  the  land.  Similarly  as  regards  the  regime  to  be  applied  to  the 
liberated  territories,  the  Government,  far  from  placing  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  free  election  of  local  assemblies.  municipalitie.s  and 
zemstvos,  regards  the  activities  of  these  bodies  and  also  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  principle  of  self-government  as  the  necessary  conditions 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  country,  and  is  (already)  actually  giving 
them  its  support  and  help  by  all  the  means  (at  its)  disposal. 

8.  Having  set  ourselves  the  task  of  re-establishing  order  and  iustice 
and  of  ensuring  individual  security  to  the  persecuted  population, 
which  is  tired  of  trials  and  exactions,  the  Government  affirms  the 
equality  before  the  law  of  all  classes  and  all  citizens  without  any 

special  privilege . all  shall  receive,  without  distinction  of  origin 

or  of  religion  the  protection  of  the  State  and  of  the  Law. 

The  Government  whose  Head  I  am  is  concentrating  all  the  forces 
and  all  the  resources  at  its  disposal  in  order  to  accomplish  the  task 
which  it  has  set  itself ;  at  this  decisive  hour  I  speak  in  the  name  of  all 
National  Russia.  I  am  confident  that,  Bolshevism  once  crushed, 
satisfactory  solutions  will  be  found  for  all  questions  which  equally 
concern  all  those  populations  whose  existence  is  bound  up  with  that 
of  Russia. [”] 


Koltchak 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the 
Place  des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Thursday,  June  12,  1919,  at 
11  a.  m. 

Present 


United  States  of  America  British  Empire 

President  Wilson.  The  Bt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 

France  Italy  Japan 

M.  Clemenceau,  H.  E.  M.  Orlando.  H.  E.  Baron  Makino. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B.  Xg^^etaries. 

Count  Aldrovandi.  ) 

Prof.  P.  J.  Mantoux. — Interpreter. 


1.  The  attached  instructions  to  the  Drafting  Committee  (Appendix 
Eastern  approved  and  initialled  by  the  four  Heads 

Frontiers  of  States. 

of  Germany: 

^Drafting*  agreed  that  the  plebiscite  should  be 

Committee  j^^ld  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Principal  Allied  and 

Associated  Powers  and  not  under  the  League  of  Nations. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  notify  this  decision  to  the 
Secretary-General  for  the  Drafting  Committee.) 

2.  (It  was  agreed  to  discuss  this  question  in  the 

I^ilifary 

Situation  aftemoon,  when  a  further  report  would  be  available 

in  Hungary  from  the  Foreign  Ministers.) 

3.  The  Council  had  before  them  a  draft, prepared  by  Mr.  Philip 
Kerr  and  submitted  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  of  a  reply  to  Herr  Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau’s  letter  covering  the  German  counter 
proposals. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  a  number  of  alter¬ 
ations  were  made  in  the  draft.  The  great  majority  of 
these  were  purely  drafting  and  verbal  alterations.  The  following 
alone  raised  questions  of  principle : — 


Rejoinder 
to  the 
German 
Counter 
Proposals 


TAe  Saar  Valley. 

M.  Clemenceau  produced  a  fresh  draft,  as  he  wished  to  avoid 
raising  again  the  question  of  the  boundaries  of  1814.  This  had  al- 


'This  draft,  as  altered  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  appears  as  appendix 
II,  p.  330. 
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ready  been  the  cause  of  some  agitation  in  France  and  he  did  not 
wish  to  include  anything  which  would  raise  it  again. 

(M.  Clemenceau’s  draft  was  accepted.) 

Memel. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  pointed  out  that  this  paragraph  had  been  left 
blank,  because  the  point  had  not  yet  been  decided  and  he  had  not 
been  able  to  give  Mr.  Kerr  any  instructions. 

Baltic  Provinces. 

An  addition  proposed  by  Mr.  Kerr,  calling  attention  to  the  high 
handed  German  action  in  the  Baltic  Provinces,  was  not  accepted  as  it 
was  not  considered  relevant. 

Reparation. 

Under  this  heading,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  draft  as  originally 
worded  contained  an  admission  that  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
were  not  claiming  the  utmost  to  which  they  were  entitled. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  M.  Clemenceau  both  thought  that  this 
would  raise  political  difficulties  in  their  respective  countries. 

President  Wilson  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  object  of  the  letter 
was  rather  to  show  the  Germans  the  intentions  of  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers  than  for  home  consumption. 

(It  was  agreed  to  substitute  some  such  phrase  as  the  following: — 

“They  confined  the  payments  payable  by  Germany  to  certain  spe¬ 
cific  categories  clearly  justified  %  the  terms  of  the  Armistice.”) 

Another  sentence  added  under  the  heading.  Reparation,  was  the 
following : — 

“and  to  make  proposals  thereafter  within  four  months  of  the  signing 
of  the  Treaty  for  a  settlement  of  the  claims  under  each  of  the 
categories.” 

League  of  Nations. 

(Tlie  following  draft,  based  on  a  proposal  made  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  was  approved  as  an  addition: — 

“The  German  revolution  was  postponed  until  the  last  moments  of 
the  war,  and  there  is  as  yet  no  guarantee  that  it  represents  a  permanent 
and  fundamental  change.”) 

President  Wilson  only  consented  to  the  use  of  the  word  “funda¬ 
mental”  under  pressure,  as  he  considered  that,  strictly  speaking,  it 
did  not  convey  what  it  was  meant  to  say.  He  preferred  some  such 
term  as  “more  than  formal.”  Under  strong  pressure  from  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  and  M.  Clemenceau,  however,  he  gave  his  assent. 

Last  page  of  the  M emorandv/m. 

(It  was  agreed  that  the  period  allowed  to  the  Germans  within 
which  to  give  their  final  answer  should  be  five  instead  of  seven  days. 
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Rnssia : 
Admiral 
Koltchak’s 
Reply 


Responsibility 
of  Germany  for 
the  War,  and 
the  Legral  Basis 
of  the  Peace 
Negotiations 


M.  Clemenceau  explained  that  five  days  was  all  that  the  Germans 
desired. 

A  copy  of  the  letter,  as  finally  approved,  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  II.) 

4.  Baron  Making  said  he  was  willing  to  have  the  despatch  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  ^  published,  together  with  Admiral 

Koltchak’s  reply.®  He  suggested,  however,  that 
some  indication  should  be  given  to  the  press  that 
Admiral  Koltchak’s  reply  was  considered  satisfactory. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  suggested  that  a  reply  in  this 
sense  should  be  sent  to  Admiral  Koltchak,  which  could  be  published. 

(Mr.  Philip  Kerr  was  instructed  to  draft  a  reply,  but  no  final 
decision  was  taken  as  to  publication.) 

5.  There  was  a  short  discussion  in  regard  to  a  second  document, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Philip  Kerr  and  presented  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
dealing  with  the  Responsibility  of  Germany  for  the  War  and  the 

Legal  Basis  of  the  Peace  Negotiations.* *  This  docu¬ 
ment,  like  Mr.  Kerr’s  previous  document,  had  been 
circulated  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  the  previous  day. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  he  would  like  to  reserve  this 
paper  for  the  present.  The  Germans  had  issued  a 
White  Book,  in  which  they  accused  the  F rench  of  having  violated  the 
frontier  very  many  times.  He  thought  that  this  document  should 
rebut  the  statements  in  the  White  Book.  He  liked  the  document 
well  enough  as  a  magazine  article,  but  did  not  consider  it  so  vigorous 
as  the  other.  He  thought  the  tendency  would  be  for  it  to  weaken 
the  first  document. 

PREsroENT  Wilson  said  that  he  was  well  satisfied  with  the  docu¬ 
ment  so  far  as  it  went.  He  felt  a  little,  however,  that  it  might  be 
unwise  to  go  into  the  historical  argument  without  making  it  more 
complete.  The  document  had  conveyed  a  slight  feeling  of  inade¬ 
quacy.  It  would  not  prove  satisfactory  to  the  future  historian.  If, 
however,  it  were  only  intended  to  reassure  our  own  people  that  the 
Germans  were  not  believed,  this  moderate  statement  was,  perhaps, 
sufficient.  He  did  not  feel  quite  happy,  however,  about  an  argument 
that  was  incomplete. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  it  could  not  be  made  complete  unless  it  was 
expanded  into  a  large  volume.  In  France,  at  any  rate,  there  was 
no  necessity  for  such  a  document,  as  the  facts  were  perfectly  well 
understood. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  the  same  was  true  in  Great  Britain, 
but  he  did  not  like  to  leave  the  German  note  without  some  reply. 


’Appendix  I  to  CF-37,  p.  73. 

*  See  appendix  II  to  CF-60,  p.  321. 

‘This  document  does  not  accompany  the  minutes  of  this  meeting. 
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President  Wilson  suggested  that,  since  all  that  was  required  was 
to  let  the  Germans  know  that  we  denied  their  allegations,  the  docu¬ 
ment  might  be  considered  adequate.  Moreover,  perhaps  something 
was  to  be  said  for  it  on  the  ground  of  its  quietness.  As  a  general 
traverse  of  the  German  argument,  it  was  sufficient.  He  proposed 
that  it  should  be  accepted,  subject  to  the  possibility  of  change  before 
being  sent  in. 

Me.  Lloyd  George  supported  this  view.  If  the  Germans  declined 
to  sign  and  an  advance  by  the  Army  was  necessary,  it  might  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  stir  up  public  opinion  again  to  a  certain  extent. 

M.  Clemenceau  asked  for  it  to  be  reserved  for  the  present,  while 
he  obtained  a  translation  of  the  German  White  Book.  He  asked 
Sir  Maurice  Hankey  to  put  himself  in  communication  with  the 
Secretary-General  on  this  matter. 

6.  The  Council  had  before  them  the  reply  to  the  German  pro¬ 
posals  on  the  subject  of  the  League  of  Nations  proposed  by  Colonel 
House,  Lord  Kobert  Cecil,  M.  Leon  Bourgeois  and 
their  associates.  (Appendix  III.) 

President  Wilson  read  this  document. 

(It  was  agreed  to  substitute  for  the  first  para¬ 
graph  a  fresh  paragraph  proposed  by  President 
Wilson,  adding  at  the  end  the  following  sentence: — 

“•Provided  these  necessary  conditions  are  assured,  they  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  Germany  should  not  become  a  member  of  the  League  in 
the  early  future.” 


Leagrae  of 
Nations : 

Draft  Reply 
Proposed  by  the 
Commission 


The  second  and  third  paragraphs  were  approved  without  alter¬ 
ation. 

The  last  paragraph  was  approved,  except  the  last  5  lines,  for  which 
was  substituted  the  following : — 

“It  goes  without  saying  that  the  realisation  of  this  programme  will 
depend  in  large  part  on  the  satisfactory  carrying  out  by  Germany  of 
its  own  engagements.” 


A  copy  of  the  document  as  finally  approved  is  contained  in 
Appendix  IV.) 

7.  The  Committee  had  before  them  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Left  Bank  of  the  Rhine.®  As,  however,  the  English  copy 
of  the  Report  did  not  reach  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
Sf'the  i^frBank  before  the  meeting,  the  Report  was  not  discussed  in 

of  the  Rhine  ,  ,  . , 

detail. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  would  like  to  raise  the  whole  question 
both  as  to  the  period  of  occupation  and  the  numbers  of  troops.  The 
question  of  the  regime  to  be  adopted  would  follow  from  this.  If  the 


‘  The  text  of  the  report  does  not  accompany  the  minutes  of  this  meeting. 
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occupation  was  for  a  prolonged  period,  the  conditions  should  be 
gentle.  If  for  a  short  period,  the  conditions  by  Germany  on  France 
in  1871  would  be  very  suitable.  He  would  like  to  ask  the  Military 
Authorities  the  question  as  to  whether  they  would  prefer  a  short 
period  with  stringent  conditions  or  a  long  period  with  weak  con¬ 
ditions. 

M.  Clemenceau  was  unwilling  to  consult  the  military.  He  hoped 
that  his  colleagues  would  not  ask  him  to  make  any  change  in  the 
existing  agreement. 

President  Wilson  asked  if  M.  Clemenceau  would  be  willing  to 
give  an  undertaking  to  reconsider  the  question  within  a  short  period. 

M.  CuERiENCEAu  Said  that  among  the  Allies,  he  was  willing  to  say 
that  he  would  be  prepared  to  reconsider  it  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain 
time,  provided  the  Germans  gave  satisfactory  guarantees  and  as¬ 
surances  that  they  would  carry  out  the  Treaty.  He  was,  however,  not 
willing  to  say  this  to  Germany. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  would  like  to  consider  this  proposal.  His 
difficulty  was  to  get  the  occupation  clauses  accepted  by  Parliament. 
They  would  say — “Why  do  you  want  both  occupation  and  guarantee”. 
He  was  in  a  real  difficulty  here.  To  show  how  strong  the  feelings  of 
his  colleagues  were,  he  read  a  memorandum  by  Mr.  Barnes  on  the 
subject  which  he  subsequently  handed  to  M.  Clemenceau  (Appendix  5). 
He  instructed  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  to  check  the  statement  which  Mr. 
Barnes  had  attributed  to  Marshal  Foch.  He  asked  whether  M.  Cle¬ 
menceau  would  allow  him  to  make  a  statement  to  Parliament  about  the 
understanding  between  the  Allies.  This,  of  course,  would  be  after 
the  signature  of  Peace  but  would  indicate  to  the  Germans  the 
intention. 

M.  Clemenceau,  after  leaving  the  room  to  consult  Mr.  Loucheur 
said  that  he  and  M.  Loucheur  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
a  question  of  drafting.  Both  he  and  M.  Loucheur  were  of  one  mind 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  concede  to  the  Germans  a  reduction  in 
the  period  of  occupation.  He  was  prepared,  however,  to  do  his  best 
in  the  delicate  matter  of  drafting  a  statement  which  could  be  used 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  Parliament. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  a  prolonged  occupation  was  not  really 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  France.  It  was  insisted  on  mainly  for 
political  reasons.  If  the  occupation  was  to  be  for  a  prolonged  period, 
it  should  be  made  as  harmless  as  possible.  He  wished  to  utter  a  warn¬ 
ing  (and  he  intended  to  make  a  formal  protest  on  the  subject)  that 
a  prolonged  occupation  would  be  a  great  peril  to  France  and  a  pro¬ 
longed  peril  to  the  Peace  of  Europe. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  he  could  not  accept  that  point  of  view.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  German  people  should  see  a  Foreign  Army  on  Ger- 
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man  soil  as  a  ^larantee  for  the  payment  of  the  indemnity.  He  him¬ 
self  could  remember  the  German  occupation  in  1871  and  what  a  relief 
it  had  been  when  the  Germans  left.  They  had  not  moved  a  man  until 
the  last  penny  was  paid.  An  occupation  was  necessary  as  a  reminder 
to  the  Germans  that  they  owed  money  which  they  should  pay. 

In  regard  to  the  French  army,  he  felt  sure  that  it  would  obey  all 
orders  while  in  the  occupied  territories  and  the  French  Government 
did  not  mean  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  people.  While  he  could 
not  accept  and  must  altogether  repudiate  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  point 
of  view,  he  was  prepared  to  agree  on  his  conclusions.  He  would  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  if  the  proposals  of  the  Commission  were  approved 
by  his  Colleagues,  he  would  accept  them,  though  he  himself,  however, 
thought  personally  that  a  shorter  formula  might  be  devised.  He  was 
ready  to  examine  the  question  with  his  Colleagues. 

(The  discussion  on  this  subject  was  adjourned.) 

8.  President  Wilson  read  the  draft  reply  to  the  German  Note 
prepared  by  the  appropriate  Commission  on  the  sub- 
Reply  territory  of  the  Saar  Basin  (Appendix  6). 

German  Note  Note  was  approved,  subject  to  the  following  alter¬ 

ations  : — 

6th  paragraph,  10th  line :  for  “law”  put  “order”. 

Delete  the  following  words : — 


“By  no  means  followed  that  it  is  an  Arbitrary  Government  nor  (as 
the  German  Note  suggests)  that  it  is  the  French  Government  which 
will  be  in  power.  The  Commission  .  . 


The  sentence  would  then  read  as  follows ; — the  words  underlined  ® 
being  an  addition : — 

“It  is  true  that  the  Governmental  Commission  to  which  belongs  the 
Supreme  Authority  will  not  be  directly  responsible  to  a  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Assembly,  but  it  will  be  responsible  to  the  League  of  Nations 
and  not  to  the  French  Government.  The  arrangement  made  will 
afford  ample  safeguards  against  any  abuse  of  the  Power  entrusted 
to  it;  the  Commission  will  besides  etc.” 


Add  at  the  end  of  the  Note,  the  following  sentence: — 

“The  German  Note  constantly  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  whole 
arrangement  is  temporary,  and  that  at  the  end  of  15  years  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  will  have  a  full  and  free  right  to  choose  the  sovereignty  under 
which  they  are  to  live.” 

A  copy  of  the  Note  as  finally  approved  is  attached  in  Appendix  7. 
Villa  Majestic.  Paris,  12  June,  1919. 


‘The  underlined  words  are  printed  in  italics. 
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Appendix  I  to  CF-61 
EASTERN  FRONTIERS  OF  GERMANY 
Instructions  to  the  Drafting  Committee 

The  Drafting  Committee  is  instructed  to  revise  the  Treaty  of 
Germany,  in  accordance  with  the  attached  copy  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Eastern  Frontiers  of  Germany  dated  June  10th, 
1919,^  to  the  following  extent : — 

1.  By  introducing  the  revised  definition  of  the  boundary  of  Ger¬ 
many  with  Poland  in  Appendix  1. 

2.  By  introducing  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  Articles  based  on  the 
draft  in  Appendix  II  relative  to  the  carrying  out  of  a  plebiscite  in 
Upper  Silesia,  the  text  being  amended  as  in  manuscript. 

3.  By  introducing  an  Article  based  on  the  Economic  Clause  on 
page  5. 

4.  By  introducing  an  Article  based  on  the  Financial  Clause  on 
page  5,  which  is  to  be  made  applicable  to  all  territory  transferred 
from  German  to  Polish  sovereignty. 

W.  W. 

G.  C. 

D.  LlG. 
V.  E.  Or. 

June  12, 1919. 


M-256 


Appendix  II  to  CF-61 

Draft  Letter 


The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  given  the  most  earnest 
consideration  to  the  observations  of  the  German  Delegation  ®  on  the 
draft  Treaty  of  Peace.  The  reply  protests  against  the  peace  both  on 
the  ground  that  it  conflicts  with  the  terms  upon  which  the  Armistice 
of  November  11th,  1918,  was  signed,  and  that  it  is  a  peace  of  violence 
and  not  of  justice.  The  protest  of  the  German  Delegation  shows 
that  they  utterly  fail  to  understand  the  position  in  which  Germany 
stands  to-day.  They  seem  to  think  that  Germany  has  only  to  “make 
sacrifices  in  order  to  attain  peace”,  as  if  this  were  but  the  end  of  some 
mere  struggle  for  territory  and  power.  The  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  therefore  feel  it  necessary  to  begin  their  reply  by  a  clear 
statement  of  the  judgment  of  the  war  which  has  been  formed  by 
practically  the  whole  of  civilised  mankind. 

In  the  view  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  the  war  which 
began  on  August  1st,  1914,  was  the  greatest  crime  against  humanity 


’  The  text  of  this  report  does  not  accompany  the  minutes. 
®  Post,  p.  795. 
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and  tlie  freedom  of  peoples  that  any  nation,  calling  itself  civilised,  has 
ever  consciously  committed.  For  many  years  the  rulers  of  Germany, 
true  to  the  Prussian  tradition,  strove  for  a  position  of  dominance 
in  Europe.  They  were  not  satisfied  with  that  growing  prosperity  and 
influence  to  which  Germany  was  entitled,  and  which  all  other  nations 
were  willing  to  accord  her,  in  the  society  of  free  and  equal  peoples. 
They  required  that  they  should  be  able  to  dictate  and  tyrannise  to  a 
subservient  Europe,  as  they  dictated  and  tyrannised  over  a  sub¬ 
servient  Germany.  In  order  to  attain  their  ends  they  used  every 
channel  with  which  to  educate  their  own  subjects  in  the  doctrine  that 
might  was  right  in  international  affairs.  They  never  ceased  to  expand 
German  armaments  by  land  and  sea,  and  to  propagate  the  falsehood 
that  it  was  necessary  because  Germany’s  neighbours  were  jealous  of 
her  prosperity  and  power.  They  sought  to  sow  hostility  and  suspicion 
instead  of  friendship  between  nations.  They  even  developed  a  system 
of  espionage  and  intrigue  which  enabled  them  to  stir  up  internal 
rebellion  and  unrest  and  even  to  make  secret  offensive  preparations, 
within  the  territory  of  their  neighbours  whereby  they  might,  when 
the  moment  came,  strike  them  down  with  greater  certainty  and  ease. 
They  kept  Europe  in  a  ferment  by  threats  of  violence  and  when  they 
found  that  their  neighbours  were  resolved  to  resist  their  arrogant  will, 
they  determined  to  assist  their  predominance  in  Europe  by  force.  As 
soon  as  their  preparations  were  complete,  they  decided,  in  conjunction 
with  a  subservient  colleague,  to  declare  war  at  48  hours’  notice  over  a 
matter  which  could  not  be  localised  and  had  long  been  a  subject  of 
European  concern,  knowing  perfectly  well  that  this  almost  certainly 
meant  a  general  war.  In  order  to  make  doubly  sure,  they  refused  every 
attempt  at  conciliation  and  conference  until  it  was  too  late,  and  the 
world  war  was  inevitable  for  which  they  had  plotted,  and  for  which 
alone  among  the  nations  they  were  adequately  equipped  and  prepared. 

Germany’s  responsibility,  however,  is  not  confined  to  having  planned 
and  started  the  war.  She  is  no  less  responsible  for  the  savage  and 
inhuman  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted.  Though  Germany  was 
itself  the  guarantor  of  Belgium,  the  rulers  of  Germany  violated,  after 
a  solemn  promise  to  respect  it,  the  neutrality  of  this  unoffending 
people.  Not  content  with  this  they  deliberately  carried  out  a  series 
of  promiscuous  shootings  and  burnings  with  the  sole  object  of  terri¬ 
fying  the  inhabitants  into  submission  by  the  very  frightfulness  of 
their  action.  Their  conduct  of  the  war  was  animated  by  exactly  the 
same  disregard  for  humanity  or  law.  They  were  the  first  to  use 
poisonous  gas,  notwithstanding  the  appalling  suffering  it  entailed. 
They  began  the  bombing  and  long  distance  shelling  of  towns  for  no 
military  object,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  morale 
of  their  opponents  by  striking  at  their  women  and  children.  They 
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commenced  the  submarine  campaign  with  its  piratical  challenge  to 
international  law,  and  its  destruction  of  great  numbers  of  innocent 
passengers  and  sailors,  in  mid  ocean,  far  from  succour,  at  the  mercy  of 
the  winds  and  the  waves,  and  the  yet  more  ruthless  submarine  crews. 
They  drove  thousands  of  men  and  women  and  children  with  brutal 
savagery  into  slavery  in  foreign  lands.  They  allowed  barbarities  to  be 
practised  against  their  prisoners  of  war  from  which  the  most  uncivi¬ 
lised  peoples  would  have  recoiled.  The  conduct  of  Germany  is  almost 
unexampled  in  human  history.  The  terrible  responsibility  which  lies 
at  her  doors  can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  not  less  than  seven  million 
dead  lie  buried  in  Europe,  while  more  than  twenty  million  others  carry 
upon  them  the  evidence  of  wounds  and  sufferings,  because  Germany 
saw  fit  to  gratify  her  lust  for  tyranny  by  resort  to  war. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  believe  that  they  will  be  false 
to  those  who  have  given  their  all  to  save  the  freedom  of  the  world  if 
they  consent  to  treat  this  war  on  any  other  basis  than  as  a  crime 
against  humanity  and  right. 

This  attitude  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  was  made  per¬ 
fectly  clear  to  Germany  during  the  war  by  their  principal  statesmen. 
It  was  defined  by  President  Wilson  in  his  speech  of  September  27th 
1918,®  and  explicitly  and  categorically  accepted  by  the  German  people 
as  a  principle  governing  the  peace : — 

“If  it  be  in  truth,”  he  said,  “the  common  object  of  the  Governments 
associated  against  Germany  and  of  the  nations  whom  they  govern,  as 
I  believe  it  to  be,  to  achieve  by  the  coming  settlement  a  secure  and 
lasting  peace,  it  will  be  necessary  that  all  who  sit  down  at  the  peace 
table  shall  come  ready  and  willing  to  pay  the  price,  the  only  price,  that 
will  procure  it,  and  ready  and  willing  also  to  create  in  some  virile 
fashion  the  only  instrumentality  by  which  it  can  be  made  certain  that 
the  agreement  of  the  peace  will  be  honoured  and  fulfilled.  That 
price  is  impartial  justice  in  every  item  of  the  settlement,  no  matter 
whose  interest  is  crossed;  and  not  only  impartial  justice,  but  also  the 
satisfaction  of  the  several  peoples  whose  fortunes  are  dealt  with.” 

It  was  set  forth  clearly  in  a  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain  dated  14th  December  1917 : — 

“There  is  no  security  in  any  land  without  certainty  of  punishment. 
There  is  no  protection  for  life,  property  or  money  in  a  State  where  the 
criminal  is  more  powerful  than  the  law.  The  law  of  nations  is  no  ex¬ 
ception.  and,  until  it  has  been  vindicated,  the  peace  of  the  world  will 
always  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  nation  whose  professors  have  assiduously 
taught  it  to  believe  that  no  crime  is  wrong  so  long  as  it  leads  to  the 
aggrandisement  and  enrichment  of  the  country  to  which  they  owe 
allegiance.  There  have  been  many  times  in  the  history  of  the  world 
criminal  States.  We  are  dealing  with  one  of  them  now.  And  there 
will  always  be  criminal  states  until  the  reward  of  international  crime 

“  Foreign  Relation'S,  1918,  supp.  1,  vol.  i,  p.  316. 

“The  Times  (London),  December  15,  1917,  p.  7. 
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becomes  too  precarious  to  make  it  profitable,  and  the  punishment  of 
international  crime  becomes  too  sure  to  make  it  attractive.” 

It  was  made  clear  also  in  an  address  of  Monsieur  Clemenceau  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1918: — “ 

“What  do  they  (the  French  soldiers)  want?  What  do  we  ourselves 
want  ?  To  fight,  to  fight  victoriously  and  unceasingly,  until  the  hour 
when  the  enemy  shall  understand  that  no  compromise  is  possible  be¬ 
tween  such  crime  and  ‘justice’ 

Similarly,  Signor  Orlando  speaking  on  October  3rd,  1918, 
declared : —  “ 

“We  shall  obtain  Peace  when  our  enemies  recognise  that  humanity 
has  the  right  and  duty  to  safeguard  itself  against  a  continuation  of 
such  causes  as  have  brought  about  this  terrible  slaughter;  and  that 
the  blood  of  millions  of  men  calls  not  for  vengeance  but  for  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  those  high  ideals  for  which  it  has  been  so  generously  shed. 
Nobody  thinks  of  employing — even  by  way  of  legitimate  retaliation — 
methods  of  brutal  violence  or  of  overbearing  domination  or  of  suffoca¬ 
tion  of  the  freedom  of  any  people — methods  and  policies  which  made 
the  whole  world  rise  against  the  Central  Powers.  But  nobody  will 
contend  that  the  moral  order  can  be  restored  simply  because  he  who 
fails  in  his  iniquitous  endeavor  declares  that  he  has  renounced  his  aim. 
Questions  intimately  affecting  the  peaceful  life  of  Nations,  once 
raised,  must  obtain  the  solution  which  Justice  requires”. 

Justice,  therefore,  is  the  only  possible  basis  for  the  settlement  of 
the  accounts  of  this  terrible  war.  Justice  is  what  the  German  Dele¬ 
gation  asks  for  and  says  that  Germany  had  been  promised.  Justice 
is  what  Germany  shall  have.  But  it  must  be  justice  for  all.  There 
must  be  justice  for  the  dead  and  wounded  and  for  those  who  have  been 
orphaned  and  bereaved  that  Europe  might  be  freed  from  Prussian 
despotism.  There  must  be  justice  for  the  peoples  who  now  stagger 
under  war  debts  which  exceed  £30,000,000,000  that  liberty  might  be 
saved.  There  must  be  justice  for  those  millions  whose  homes  and  land, 
ships' and  property  German  savagery  has  spoliated  and  destroyed. 

That  is  why  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  insisted  as  a 
cardinal  feature  of  the  Treaty  that  Germany  must  undertake  to  make 
reparation  to  the  very  uttermost  of  her  power,  for  reparation  for 
wrongs  inflicted  is  of  the  essence  of  justice.  That  is  why  they  insist 
that  those  individuals  who  are  most  clearly  responsible  for  German 
aggression  and  for  those  acts  of  barbarism  and  inhumanity  which 
have  disgraced  the  German  conduct  of  the  war  must  be  handed  over 
to  a  justice  which  has  not  been  meted  out  to  them  at  home.  That,  too, 

“Address  of  M.  Clemenceau  to  the  French  Senate,  September  17,  1918.  For 
French  text,  see  Journal  offlciel  de  la  Ripullique  frangaise,  Dihats,  Senat,  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  1918,  p.  603. 

“Address  of  Premier  Orlando  to  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies.  For  Italian 
text,  see  Italy,  Atti  parlamentari,  Camera  del  deputati,  Legislatura  XXIV,  1” 
Sessione,  Discussioni,  October  3.  1918,  p.  17073. 
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is  why  Germany  must  submit  for  a  few  years  to  certain  special  dis¬ 
abilities  and  arrangements.  Germany  has  ruined  the  industries,  the 
mines  and  the  machinery  of  Belgium,  Northern  France,  and  Poland, 
not  during  battle,  but  with  the  deliberate  and  calculated  purpose  of 
enabling  her  own  industries  to  seize  her  neighbours’  markets  before 
their  own  industries  could  recover  from  the  devastation  thus  wantonly 
inflicted  upon  them.  Germany  has  despoiled  her  neighbours  of  every¬ 
thing  she  could  make  use  of  or  carry  away.  Germany  has  destroyed 
the  shipping  of  all  nations  in  the  high  seas,  where  there  was  no  chance 
of  rescue  for  their  passengers  and  crews.  It  is  only  justice  that  resti¬ 
tution  should  be  made  and  that  these  wronged  peoples  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  for  a  time  from  the  competition  of  a  nation  whose  industries 
are  intact  and  have  even  been  fortified  by  machinery  stolen  from  oc¬ 
cupied  territories.  If  these  things  are  hardships  for  Germany,  they 
are  hardships  which  Germany  has  brought  upon  herself.  Somebody 
must  sufi'er  for  the  consequences  of  the  war.  Is  it  to  be  Germany  or 
the  peoples  she  has  wronged  ? 

Not  to  do  justice  to  all  concerned  would  only  leave  the  world  open 
to  fresh  calamities.  If  the  German  people  themselves,  or  any  other 
nation,  are  to  be  deterred  from  following  the  footsteps  of  Prussia; 
if  mankind  is  to  be  lifted  out  of  the  belief  that  war  for  selfish  ends 
is  legitimate  to  any  State,  if  the  old  era  is  to  be  left  behind  and  nations 
as  well  as  individuals  are  to  be  brought  beneath  the  reign  of  law,  even 
if  there  is  to  be  early  reconciliation  and  appeasement,  it  will  be  be¬ 
cause  those  responsible  for  concluding  the  war  have  had  the  courage 
to  see  that  justice  is  not  deflected  for  the  sake  of  convenient  peace. 

It  is  said  that  the  German  Revolution  ought  to  make  a  difference 
and  that  the  German  people  are  not  responsible  for  the  policy  of  the 
rulers  whom  they  have  thrown  from  power.  The  Allied  and  Associ¬ 
ated  Powers  recognise  and  welcome  the  change.  It  represents  a  great 
hope  for  peace,  and  a  new  European  order  in  the  future.  But  it  can¬ 
not  affect  the  settlement  of  the  war  itself.  The  German  Revolution 
was  stayed  until  the  German  armies  had  been  defeated  in  the  field, 
and  all  hope  of  profiting  by  a  war  of  conquest  had  vanished.  Through¬ 
out  the  war,  as  before  the  war,  the  German  people  and  their  represent¬ 
atives  supported  the  war,  voted  the  credits,  subscribed  to  the  war 
loans,  obeyed  every  order,  however  savage,  of  their  government.  They 
shared  the  responsibility  for  the  policy  of  their  government,  for  at 
any  moment,  had  they  willed  it,  they  could  have  reversed  it.  Had  that 
policy  succeeded  they  would  have  acclaimed  it  with  the  same  enthu¬ 
siasm  with  which  they  welcomed  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  They  can¬ 
not  now  pretend,  having  changed  their  rulers  after  the  war  was  lost, 
that  it  is  justice  that  they  should  escape  the  consequences  of  their 
deeds. 
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II 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  therefore  believe  that  the  peace 
they  have  proposed  is  fundamentally  a  peace  of  justice.  They  are  no 
less  certain  that  it  is  a  peace  of  right  on  the  terms  agreed.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
to  base  the  settlement  of  Europe  on  the  principle  of  freeing  oppressed 
peoples  and  re-drawing  national  boundaries  as  far  as  possible  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  will  of  the  peoples  concerned,  while  giving  to  each 
facilities  for  living  an  independent  national  and  economic  life.  If 
there  is  any  doubt  upon  this  point  they  would  refer  to  the  section  of 
the  attached  Memorandum  which  deals  with  the  legal  basis  of  the 
peace.“ 

Accordingly  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  provided  for  the 
reconstitution  of  Poland  as  an  independent  state  with  “free  and  secure 
access  to  the  sea”.  All  “territories  inhabited  by  indubitably  Polish 
populations”  have  been  accorded  to  Poland.  All  territory  inhabited 
by  German  majorities,  save  for  a  few  isolated  towns  and  for  colonies 
established  on  land  recently  forcibly  expropriated  and  situated  in  the 
midst  of  indubitably  Polish  territory,  have  been  left  to  Germany. 
Wherever  the  will  of  the  people  is  in  doubt  a  plebiscite  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  for.  The  town  of  Danzig  has  been  constituted  as  a  free  city,  so 
that  the  inhabitants  are  autonomous  and  do  not  come  under  Polish 
rule  and  form  no  part  of  the  Polish  state.  Poland  has  been  given  cer¬ 
tain  economic  rights  in  Danzig  and  the  city  itself  has  been  severed  from 
Germany  because  in  no  other  way  was  it  possible  to  provide  for  that 
“free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea”  which  Germany  has  promised  to 
concede.  The  justification  for  the  proposals  can  be  seen  from  the 
following  table : — 

The  German  counter  proposals  entirely  conflict  with  the  agreed  basis 
of  peace.  They  provide  that  great  majorities  of  indisputably  Polish 
population  shall  be  kept  under  German  rule.  They  deny  secure  access 
to  the  eea  to  a  nation  of  over  twenty  million  people,  whose  nationals  are 
in  the  majority  all  the  way  to  the  coast,  in  order  to  maintain  terri¬ 
torial  connection  between  East  and  West  Prussia,  whose  trade  has 
always  been  mainly  sea-borne.  They  cannot,  thei’efore,  be  accepted  by 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  At  the  same  time  in  certain  cases 
the  German  Note  has  established  a  case  for  rectification  which  will  be 
made  (see  Appendix)^®  and  in  view  of  the  German  contention  that 
Upper  Silesia  though  inhabited  by  a  two  to  one  majority  of  Poles 
(1,250,000  to  650,000,  1910  German  census)  wishes  to  remain  a  part 

“  The  text  of  this  memorandum  does  not  accompany  the  draft  letter  in  the 
minutes. 

“  The  table  does  not  appear  in  the  draft  letter. 

“  The  text  of  this  appendix  does  not  accompany  the  draft  letter  in  the  minutes. 
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of  Germany  they  are  willing  that  the  question  of  whether  or  not  Upper 
Silesia  should  form  part  of  Germany  or  of  Poland,  should  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  vote  of  the  inhabitants  themselves. 

In  regard  to  the  Saar  basin  the  regime  proposed  by  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  is  to  continue  for  fifteen  years,  this  arrangement 
they  considered  necessary  both  to  the  general  scheme  for  reparation, 
and  in  order  that  France  may  have  immediate  and  certain  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  wanton  destruction  of  her  Northern  coal  mines.  The  dis¬ 
trict  has  been  transferred  not  to  French  sovereignty,  but  to  the  control 
of  the  Society  of  the  League  of  Nations.  This  method  has  the  double 
advantage  that  it  involves  no  annexation,  while  it  gives  possession  of 
the  coal  field  to  France  and  maintains  the  economic  unity  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  so  important  to  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  end  of 
fifteen  years  the  mixed  population  which  in  the  meanwhile  will  have 
had  control  of  its  own  local  affairs  under  the  governing  supervision  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  will  have  complete  freedom  to  decide  whether 
it  wishes  union  with  Germany,  union  with  France,  or  the  continuance 
of  the  r%ime  provided  for  in  the  Treaty. 

As  to  the  territories  which  it  is  proposed  to  transfer  from  Germany 
to  Denmark  and  Belgium,  some  of  these  were  robbed  by  Prussia  by 
force,  and  in  every  case  the  transfer  will  only  take  place  as  the  result 
of  a  decision  of  the  inhabitants  themselves  taken  under  conditions 
which  will  ensure  complete  freedom  to  vote. 

Finally,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  satisfied  that  the 
native  inhabitants  of  the  German  colonies  are  strongly  opposed  to 
being  again  brought  under  Germany’s  sway,  and  the  record  of  German 
rule,  the  traditions  of  the  German  Government  and  the  use  to  which 
these  colonies  were  put  as  bases  from  which  to  prey  upon  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  make  it  impossible  for  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
to  return  them  to  Germany,  or  to  entrust  to  her  the  responsibility 
for  the  training  and  education  of  their  inhabitants. 

For  these  reasons  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  satisfied 
that  their  territorial  proposals  are  in  accord  both  with  the  agreed 
basis  of  peace  and  are  necessary  to  the  future  peace  of  Europe.  They 
are  therefore  not  prepared  to  modify  them  except  in  the  respects  laid 
down. 

Ill 

Arising  out  of  the  territorial  settlement  are  the  proposals  in  regard 
to  international  control  of  rivers.  It  is  clearly  in  accord  with  the 
agreed  basis  of  the  peace  that  inland  states  should  have  secure  access 
to  the  sea  along  rivers  which  are  navigable  to  their  territory.  In  the 
case  therefore  of  four  international  rivers,  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  propose  to  place  these  waterways  under  control  of  interna- 
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tional  boards.  They  believe  that  this  arrangement  is  vital  to  the 
free  life  of  the  inland  states.  They  do  not  think  that  it  is  any  deroga¬ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  the  other  riparian  states.  If  viewed  according 
to  the  discredited  doctrine  that  every  state  is  engaged  in  a  desperate 
struggle  for  ascendency  over  its  neighbours,  no  doubt  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  may  be  an  impediment  to  the  artificial  strangling  of  a  rival. 
But  if  it  be  the  ideal  that  nations  are  to  co-operate  in  the  ways  of 
commerce  and  peace,  it  is  natural  and  right.  The  provisions  for  the 
presence  of  representatives  of  the  League  of  Nations  on  the  boards  is 
security  that  the  river  boards  will  consider  the  interests  of  all. 
A  number  of  modifications  however  have  been  made  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  proposals,  the  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  attached 
memorandum.^® 

IV.  Economic  and  Financial 

Under  the  heading  of  economic  and  financial  clauses  the  German 
Delegation  appear  to  have  seriously  misinterpreted  the  proposals  of 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  There  is  no  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  strangle  Germany  or  to  prevent 
her  from  resuming  her  proper  place  in  international  trade  and  com¬ 
merce.  Provided  that  she  abides  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  and  provided 
also  that  she  abandons  those  aggressive  and  exclusive  traditions  which 
have  been  apparent  in  her  business  no  less  than  her  political  methods 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  intend  that  Germany  shall  have 
fair  treatment  in  the  purchase  of  raw  materials  and  the  sale  of  goods, 
subject  to  those  temporary  provisions  already  mentioned  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  nations  ravaged  and  artificial!}'  weakened  by  German  ac¬ 
tion.  It  is  their  desire  that  the  passions  engendered  by  the  war  should 
die  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  all  nations  should  share  equally  in  the 
prosperity  which  comes  from  the  honest  supply  of  each  others  needs. 
They  wish  that  Germany  shall  enjoy  this  prosperity  like  the  rest, 
though  much  of  the  fruit  of  it  must  necessarily  go  for  many  years 
to  come,  in  making  reparation  to  her  neighbours  for  the  damage  she 
has  done.  In  order  to  make  their  intention  clear,  a  number  of  modifi¬ 
cations  have  been  made  in  the  financial  and  economic  clauses  of  the 
Treaty,  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  memorandum  attached.^ 
But  the  principles  upon  which  the  Treaty  is  drawn  must  stand. 

Reparation 

The  German  Delegation  have  greatly  misinterpreted  the  Reparation 
proposal  of  the  Treaty.  They  confine  the  amounts  payable  by  Ger¬ 
many  to  certain  specific  categories  clearly  justified  by  the  terms  of 
the  armistice.  They  do  not  provide  for  that  interference  in  the 


“  The  memorandum  does  not  accompany  the  draft  letter  in  the  minutes. 
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internal  life  of  Germany  by  the  Reparation  Commission  which  is 
alleged.  They  are  designed  to  make  the  payment  of  that  reparation 
which  Germany  must  make  as  easy  and  convenient  to  both  parties 
as  possible  and  they  will  be  interpreted  in  that  sense.  The  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  therefore  are  not  prepared  to  modify  them. 

But  they  recognise  with  the  German  Delegation,  the  advantage  of 
arriving  as  soon  as  possible  at  the  fixed  and  definite  sum  which  shall 
be  payable  by  Germany  and  accepted  by  the  Allies.  It  is  not  possible 
to  fix  this  sum  to-day,  for  the  extent  of  damage  and  the  cost  of  repair 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  They  are  therefore  willing  to  accord  to 
Germany  all  necessary  and  reasonable  facilities  to  enable  her  to  survey 
the  devastated  and  damaged  regions,  and  to  make  proposals  thereafter 
within  four  months  of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  for  a  settlement  of 
the  claims  under  each  of  the  categories  of  damage  for  which  she  is 
liable.  If  within  the  following  two  months  an  agreement  can  be 
reached,  the  exact  liability  of  Germany  will  have  been  ascertained. 
If  agreement  has  not  been  reached  by  then,  the  arrangement  as 
provided  in  the  Treaty  will  be  executed.  Full  details  will  be  found 
in  the  annexed  memorandum.^® 

League  of  Nations 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  given  careful  consideration 
to  the  request  of  the  German  Delegation  that  Germany  should  be 
admitted  to  the  League  of  Nations  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace. 
They  regret  that  they  cannot  accede  to  this  request.  The  German 
revolution  was  postponed  to  the  last  moments  of  the  war  and  there 
is  as  yet  no  guarantee  that  it  represents  a  permanent  change.  In  the 
present  temper  of  international  feeling,  it  is  impossible  to  expect 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  to  sit  down  ircimediately  in  equal  asso¬ 
ciation  with  those  by  whom  they  have  been  so  grievously  wronged. 
To  attempt  this  too  soon  would  delay  and  not  hasten  that  process  of 
appeasement  which  all  desire.  But  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
believe  that  if  the  German  people  prove  by  their  acts  that  they  intend 
to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  the  peace,  and  that  they  have  abandoned 
for  ever  those  aggressive  and  estranging  policies  which  caused  the 
war,  and  have  now  become  a  people  with  whom  it  is  possible  to  live  in 
neighbourly  good  fellowship,  the  memories  of  the  past  years  will 
speedily  fade,  and  it  will  be  possible  within  a  I'easonable  time  to 
complete  the  League  of  Nations  by  the  admission  of  Germany  thereto. 
It  is  their  earnest  hope  that  this  may  be  the  case.  They  believe  that 
the  prospects  of  the  world  depend  upon  the  close  and  friendly  co¬ 
operation  of  all  nations  in  adjusting  international  questions  and  pro- 


“  The  memorandum  does  not  accompany  the  draft  letter  in  the  minutes. 
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moting  the  welfare  and  progress  of  mankind.  But  the  early  entry 
of  Germany  into  the  League  must  depend  principally  upon  the  action 
of  the  German  jjeople  themselves. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  must  make  it  clear 
that  this  letter  and  the  memorandum  attached  constitute  their  last 
word.  They  have  examined  the  German  observations  and  counter 
proposals  with  earnest  attention  and  care.  They  have,  in  consequence, 
made  important  modifications  in  the  Draft  Treaty.  But  in  its  funda¬ 
mental  outlines  they  stand  by  the  Treaty.  They  believe  that  it  is  not 
only  a  just  settlement  of  the  great  war,  but  that  it  provides  the  basis 
upon  which  the  peoples  of  Europe  can  live  together  in  friendship  and 
equality.  At  the  same  time  it  creates  the  machinery  for  the  peaceful 
adjustment  of  all  international  problems  by  discussion  and  consent, 
and  whereby  the  settlement  of  1919  itself  can  be  modified  from  time 
to  time  to  suit  new  facts  and  new  conditions  as  they  arise.  It  is  frankly 
not  based  upon  a  general  condonation  of  the  events  of  1914-1918.  It 
would  not  be  a  peace  of  justice  if  it  were.  But  it  repi'esents  a  sincere 
and  deliberate  attempt  to  establish  “that  reign  of  law,  based  upon  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  and  sustained  by  the  organised  opinion  of 
mankind”  which  was  the  agreed  basis  of  the  peace. 

As  such  it  must  be  accepted  or  rejected  as  it  now  stands.  The  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  therefore  require  a  declaration  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  Delegation  within  five  days  as  to  whether  they  are  prepared  to 
sign  the  Treaty  as  now  amended.  If  they  are  willing  to  do  so,  arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  made  for  the  immediate  signature  of  the  Peace  of  Ver¬ 
sailles.  If  they  refuse  the  armistice  will  terminate  and  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  will  take  such  steps  as  they  think  needful  to 
enforce  their  terms. 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  June  12,  1919. 


Appendix  III  to  CF-61 

WCP-970 

The  League  of  Nations:  Proposed  Refly  to  the  German  Profosals 

1.  It  has  never  been  the  intention  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Pow¬ 
ers  that  Germany  should  be  indefinitely  excluded  from  the  League  of 
Nations.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  their  hope  that  the  League  will  as  soon 
as  possible  include  all  nations  that  can  be  trusted  to  carry  out  the 
obligations  accepted  by  Members  of  the  League.  As  soon  as  they  are 
satisfied  that  Germany  possesses  a  stable  government  which  has  given 
clear  proofs  of  its  intention  to  observe  its  international  obligations 
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arising  out  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
towards  disarmament,  the  principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are 
prepared  to  support  Germany’s  candidature  for  admission  to  the 
League,  and  they  see  no  reason,  provided  these  necessary  steps  are 
taken,  why  Germany  should  not  become  a  Member  of  the  League  in 
the  early  future. 

2.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  do  not  consider  that  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Covenant  in  the  sense  of  the  German  proposals  regarding 
economic  questions  is  necessary.  They  would  point  out  that  the 
Covenant  already  provides  that  “subject  to  and  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  international  conventions  existing  or  hereafter  to 
be  agreed  upon,  the  Members  of  the  League  ....  will  make  provi¬ 
sion  to  secure  and  maintain  freedom  of  communications  and  of  transit, 
and  equitable  treatment  for  the  commerce  of  all  Members  of  the 
League”,  and  that  a  General  Convention  with  regard  to  Transit  ques¬ 
tions  is  now  being  prepared.  So  soon  as  Germany  is  admitted  to  the 
League,  she  will  enjoy  the  benefits  of  these  provisions. 

3.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  prepared  to  accord  to 
Germany  guarantees,  under  the  protection  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
for  the  educational,  religious  and  cultural  rights  of  German  Minorities 
in  territories  hitherto  forming  part  of  the  German  Empire.  They 
take  note  of  the  statement  of  the  German  Delegates  that  Germany  is 
determined  to  treat  foreign  minorities  within  her  territory  according 
to  the  same  principles. 

4.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  already  pointed  out  to 
the  German  Delegates  that  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
provides  for  “the  reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point 
consistent  with  national  safety  and  the  enforcement  by  common  action 
of  international  obligations”.  They  recognise  that  the  acceptance  by 
Germany  of  the  terms  laid  down  for  her  own  disarmament  will  facili¬ 
tate  and  hasten  the  accomplishment  of  a  general  reduction  of  arma¬ 
ments;  they  intend  to  open  negotiations  immediately  with  a  view  to 
the  eventual  adoption  of  a  scheme  of  such  general  reduction,  and  they 
hope  that  substantial  progress  will  have  been  made  when  the  Assembly 
of  the  League  meets  for  the  first  time,  as  is  intended,  in  October  of  the 
present  year.  The  actual  execution  of  any  scheme  that  may  be  adopted 
must  depend  largely  on  the  satisfactory  fulfillment  by  Germany  of 
the  disarmament  terms  of  the  present  Treaty. 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  11  June,  1919. 
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Appendix  IV  to  CF-61 

WCP-970  (revised) 

T he  League  of  Nations. — Reply  to  the  German  Proposals 

(Approved  by  the  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 

Powers  on  12th  June,  1919) 

1.  The  pact  of  the  League  of  Nations  constitutes  for  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  the  base  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  They  have 
weighed  with  care  all  its  terms.  They  are  convinced  that  it  brings 
into  the  relations  of  pieoples,  for  the  benefit  of  justice  and  of  peace, 
an  element  of  progress  which  the  future  will  confirm  and  develop. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  never,  as  the  text  itself  of 
the  Treaty  proves,  had  the  intention  of  indefinitely  excluding  Germany 
or  any  other  power  from  the  League.  They  have  taken  measures 
accordingly  which  apply  as  a  whole  to  the  states  which  are  not  mem¬ 
bers  and  which  fix  the  conditions  for  their  subsequent  admission. 

Every  country  whose  government  shall  have  clearly  proved  its 
stability,  as  well  as  its  desire  to  observe  its  International  obligations — 
particularly  those  obligations  which  result  from  the  Treaty  of  Peace — 
will  find  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  disposed  to  sup¬ 
port  its  demand  for  admission  to  the  League. 

In  that  which  especially  concerns  Germany  it  goes  without  saying, 
that  the  events  of  the  last  five  years  are  not  of  a  nature  to  justify,  at 
the  present  time,  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  which  has  just  been 
mentioned.  Its  case  demands  a  definite  test.  The  length  of  this  delay 
will  depend  on  the  acts  of  the  German  Government,  and  it  is  within 
the  choice  of  that  Government,  by  its  attitude  towards  the  Treaty  of 
Peace,  to  shorten  the  period  of  waiting  which  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Governments  may  consider  it  necessary  to  fix,  without  any 
intention  of  prolonging  it  unduly. 

They  see  no  reason,  provided  these  necessary  conditions  are  assured, 
why  Germany  should  not  become  a  member  of  the  League  in  the 
early  future. 

2.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  do  not  consider  that  an 

addition  to  the  Covenant  in  the  sense  of  the  German  proposals  regard¬ 
ing  economic  questions  is  necessary.  They  would  point  out  that  the 
Covenant  already  provides  that  “subject  to  and  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  international  conventions  existing  or  hereafter  to 
be  agreed  upon,  the  Members  of  the  League . will  make  pro¬ 

vision  to  secure  and  maintain  freedom  of  communications  and  of 
transit,  and  equitable  treatment  for  the  commerce  of  all  Members 
of  the  League”,  and  that  a  General  Convention  with  regard  to  Transit 
questions  is  now  being  prepared.  So  soon  as  Germany  is  admitted 
to  the  League,  she  will  enjoy  the  benefits  of  those  provisions. 
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3.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  prepared  to  accord  to 
Germany  guarantees,  under  the  protection  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
for  the  educational,  religious  and  cultural  rights  of  German  Minor¬ 
ities  in  territories  hitherto  forming  part  of  the  German  Empire. 
They  take  note  of  the  statement  of  the  German  Delegates  that  Ger¬ 
many  is  determined  to  treat  foreign  minorities  within  her  territory 
according  to  the  same  principles. 

4.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  already  pointed  out  to 
the  German  Delegates  that  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
provides  for  “the  reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point 
consistent  with  national  safety  and  the  enforcement  by  common  action 
of  international  obligations”.  They  recognise  that  the  acceptance 
by  Germany  of  the  terms  laid  down  for  her  own  disarmament  will 
facilitate  and  hasten  the  accomplishment  of  a  general  reduction  of 
armaments ;  they  intend  to  open  negotiations  immediately  with  a  view 
to  the  eventual  adoption  of  a  scheme  of  such  general  reduction.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  realisation  of  this  programme  will 
depend  in  large  part  on  the  satisfactory  carrying  out  by  Germany 
of  its  own  engagements. 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  12  June,  1919. 
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Appendix  V  to  CF-61 

PERIOD  OF  OCCUPATION  OF  GERMANY 


{Note  hy  Mr.  Barnes) 

I  had  no  opportunity  this  afternoon  of  raising  the  question  of  the 
army  of  occupation  and  I  desire  to  do  so  by  way  of  memorandum. 
I  see  no  reason  for  15  years’  occupation  of  German  territory  and 
I  want  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  it  is : — 

(1)  Contrary  to  our  understanding  prior  to  coming  to  Paris. 
On  the  3rd  December  last  Marshal  Foch  said  that  after  the  signature 
of  peace  occupation  might  have  to  be  continued  for  one  year.  When 
asked  by  the  Prime  Minister  whether  this  estimate  took  into  account 
an  occupation  of  German  provinces  with  a  view  to  the  collection  of  an 
indemnity,  he  said  he  was  not  considering  that.  His  proposal  was 
for  one  year.  In  laying  down  the  terms  of  reference  to  the  Committee 
appointed  on  the  24th  December  [sic]  to  consider  reparation,^®  the 
Prime  Minister  made  the  condition  that  an  army  of  occupation  in 
Germany  was  not  to  be  involved  for  its  collection.  Why  then  are  we 
being  committed  to  this  15  years  instead  of  the  one  year? 


“  Apparently  a  reference  to  a  committee  with  members  from  Great  Britain 
and  the  Dominions  appointed  by  Lloyd  George  to  study  the  question  of  repara¬ 
tions  and  Germany’s  capacity  to  pay.  See  Lioyd  George,  The  Truth  About  the 
Peace  Treaties  (London,  V.  Gollancz,  Ltd.,  1938) ,  vol.  i,  pp.  458  f£. 
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(2)  Quite  unnecessary.  Germany  is  under  obligation  if  the  peace 
terms  are  signed  to  disband  her  army  and  demolish  her  fortifications 
within  a  few  months.  I  can  understand  the  need  for  an  army  of  oc¬ 
cupation  till  these  things  are  done,  but  after  that,  I  can  see  no  reason 
for  it  at  all,  and  I  have  heard  no  reason  put  forward.  Since  we  came 
here  an  undertaking  has  been  given  to  France  that  in  the  event  of 
unprovoked  aggression  upon  her,  America  and  Great  Britain  will 
assist  her  to  resist.  Why  both  the  undertaking  and  the  occupation  I 
am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  Ger¬ 
many  could  be  in  a  position  to  make  war  upon  France  in  the  next  15 
years.  But,  that  the  armies  should  be  on  the  spot,  ready  to  carry  out 
the  undertaking,  would  seem  to  me  to  be  the  only  justification — or 
rather  the  only  explanation — for  the  army  of  occupation. 

(3)  Not  only  useless  but  also  dangerous.  An  army  of  occupation  is 
sure  to  provoke  hostile  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  population  among 
whom  it  is  quartered,  and  hostile  feelings  may  readily  pass  into  hostile 
actions.  The  French  soldiery  are  probably  the  least  suitable  persons 
in  the  world  to  occupy  German  territory  because  of  the  bitterness 
between  the  two  races.  An  army  of  occupation  in  these  circumstances 
is  calculated  to  make  that  provocation  certain  against  the  consequences 
of  which  we,  in  common  with  America,  may  be  called  upon  to  guard 
F  ranee. 

And  over  and  above  these  three  points  there  might  be  added  the 
question  of  expense.  It  is  now  to  be  limited,  as  I  understand,  to  12 
millions  yearly,  and  so  far  as  that  goes  I  admit  it  is  an  improvement 
upon  what  had  been  put  forward.  Provision  is  also  made — so  far  as 
it  can  be  made — against  military  law  being  applied  to  the  civilian 
population  and  that  I  also  admit  is  a  very  wholesome  alteration  upon 
the  terms  as  first  crudely  put  forward.  But  I  see  no  reason  for  a 
lengthy  occupation  at  all. 

G.  N.  B[aknesJ 

Paris,  10  June,  1919. 
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Appendix  VI 
Draft  Refly 


Territory  of  the  Saar  Basin 


No.  7. 

June  8, 1919. 


The  question  of  the  territory  of  the  Saar  Basin  has  already  been 
the  subject  of  an  exchange  of  notes  with  the  German  Delegation.^® 
The  fresh  observations  contained  in  the  German  communication  seem 


“Appendices  II  and  III  to  CF-23,  vol.  v,  pp.  817  and  820;  and  appendix  to 
CF-29,  iUd.,  p.  915. 
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to  show  such  a  misconception  of  the  spirit  and  object  of  this  section 
of  the  Treaty  that  it  appears  useless  further  to  discuss  them. 

The  object  and  will  of  the  Allies  have  twice  been  stated;  first,  in 
the  Treaty  itself  in  which  it  is  said  (Articles  45  &  46)  that  Germany 
accepts  the  provisions  in  question  “as  compensation  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  coal  mines  in  the  north  of  France  and  as  part  payment 
towards  the  total  reparation  due  from  Germany  for  the  damage  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  war . and  in  order  to  assure  the  rights  and 

welfare  of  the  population:”  and  again,  in  the  Note  of  May  24th.^^ 
which  said  “The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  have  chosen 
this  particular  form  of  reparation  because  it  was  felt  that  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  mines  in  the  north  of  France  was  an  act  of  such  a  nature 
that  a  definite  and  exemplary  retribution  should  be  exacted;  this 
object  would  not  be  obtained  by  the  mere  supply  of  a  specified  or  un¬ 
specified  amount  of  coal.  This  scheme  therefore,  in  its  general  pro¬ 
visions,  must  be  maintained,  and  to  this  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  are  not  prepared  to  agree  to  any  alternative.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  German  Delegation  declares  that  “the  Ger¬ 
man  Government  refuses  to  carry  out  any  reparation  which  would 
have  the  character  of  a  punishment.”  The  German  conception  of 
justice  seems  then  to  exclude  a  notion  which  is  nevertheless  essential 
to  any  just  settlement  and  a  necessary  base  of  any  eventual 
reconciliation. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  in  deciding  the  form  of  repara¬ 
tion  to  be  exacted,  have  wished  to  choose  one  which,  by  its  exceptional 
nature,  should  constitute,  it  is  true  for  a  short  time  only,  a  clear  and 
visible  symbol.  They  have  at  the  same  time  meant  to  secure  in  the 
case  of  this  reparation  a  pledge  which  can  at  once  be  taken  and  which 
avoids  the  risks  emphasized  by  the  German  Empire  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  have  taken  the  greatest  care  to  protect  the 
inhabitants  of  the  region  itself  from  any  material  or  moral  injury. 
The  interests  of  these  people  have  been  scrupulously  respected  in  every 
particular  and  their  condition  has  been  improved. 

The  frontiers  of  the  district  have  been  determined  just  so  as  to  affect 
with  the  least  possible  degree,  existing  administrative  units  and  the 
every  day  life  of  this  population  whose  character  is  so  complex.  Care 
has  been  taken  expressly  to  maintain  the  administrative  system  in  its 
entirety  as  regards  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  and  taxation.  The 
people  keep  their  local  assemblies,  their  religious  liberties,  their  schools 
and  the  use  of  their  language.  All  existing  safeguards  are  maintained 
in  favour  of  the  workers  and  the  new  laws  will  conform  to  the  prin- 


”  Appendix  to  CF-29,  vol.  v,  p.  915. 
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ciples  adopted  by  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  true  that  the  Govern¬ 
mental  Commission  to  which  belongs  the  supreme  authority,  will  not 
be  directly  responsible  to  a  parliamentary  assembly,  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  it  is  an  arbitrary  government,  nor  (as  the  German  note 
suggests)  that  it  is  the  French  Government  which  will  be  in  power. 
The  Commission  will  be  responsible  to  the  League  of  Nations,  an  ar¬ 
rangement  which  will  afford  ample  safeguards  against  any  abuse  of 
the  power  entrusted  to  it;  it  will,  besides,  be  obliged  to  take  the 
opinion  of  the  elected  representatives  of  the  district  before  making 
any  change  in  the  laws  or  imposing  any  new  tax.  The  revenue  from 
taxation  is  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  payment  of  local  expenses  and, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  annexation  of  this  district  to  Prussia  and 
Bavaria,  which  was  carried  out  by  force,  the  people  will  have  a  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  spot  which  knows  no  other  liability  or  interest  than  the 
care  for  their  well  being.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are 
entirely  confident  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  will  have  no 
reason  to  consider  the  new  administration  to  be  more  distant  than 
was  that  of  Berlin  and  Munich. 


Appendix  VII  to  CF-61 

WCP-952  fRevisel 

TERRITORY  OF  THE  SAAR  BASIN 

Reply  Approved  hy  the  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 

Powers  on  12  Jum^^  1919 

The  Saar  Valley  has  already  been  the  subject  of  an  exchange  of 
notes  with  the  German  Delegation.  The  new  observations  contained 
in  the  German  communication  seem  to  show  so  complete  a  misappre¬ 
hension  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  this  section  of  the  Treaty  that 
further  discussion  appears  to  be  useless. 

The  purpose  and  decision  of  the  Allies  have  twice  been  stated,  first 
in  the  text  of  the  Treaty  itself,  in  which  (Articles  45  and  46)  Germany 
is  to  accept  the  provisions  in  question  “as  compensation  for  the 
destruction  of  the  coal-mines  in  the  North  of  France  and  as  part 
payment  towards  the  total  reparation  due  from  Germany  for  the 
damage  resulting  from  the  war,  and  ...  in  order  to  assure  the 
rights  and  welfare  of  the  population”;  and  secondly,  in  the  note  of 
May  24th,  “The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  have  chosen 
this  particular  form  of  reparation  because  it  was  felt  that  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  mines  in  the  North  of  France  was  an  act  of  such  a  nature 
that  a  definite  and  exemplary  retribution  should  be  exacted;  this 
object  would  not  be  obtained  by  the  mere  supply  of  a  specified  or 
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unspecified  amount  of  coal.  This  scheme,  therefore,  in  its  general 
provisions,  must  be  maintained,  and  on  this  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  are  not  prepared  to  agree  to  any  alternative”. 

The  German  Delegation,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  “the 
German  Government  refuses  to  carry  out  any  reparation  which  will 
have  the  character  of  a  punishment”.  The  German  idea  of  justice 
appears  then  to  be  one  which  excludes  a  conception  which  is  essential 
to  any  just  settlement  and  a  necessary  basis  for  reconcilation. 

It  has  been  the  desire  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  in  deter¬ 
mining  upon  the  form  of  reparation  to  be  imposed  to  choose  one 
which,  by  its  exceptional  nature,  will  be  for  a  limited  period  a  definite 
and  visible  symbol.  At  the  same  time,  they  intended,  by  assuring 
themselves  of  the  immediate  possession  of  a  security  for  reparation, 
to  escape  the  risks  to  which  the  German  memoir  itself  has  drawn 
attention. 

On  the  other  hand  they  have  exercised  the  greatest  care  in  order 
to  avoid  inflicting  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  itself  any  material 
or  moral  injury.  In  every  point  their  interests  have  been  most 
scrupulously  guarded,  and  in  fact  their  condition  has  been  improved. 

The  frontiers  of  the  district  have  been  precisely  determined  so  as 
to  secure  the  least  possible  interference  with  the  present  administra¬ 
tive  units  or  with  the  daily  vocations  of  this  complex  population. 
It  is  expressly  provided  that  the  whole  system  of  administration  of 
criminal  and  civil  law  and  of  taxation  shall  be  maintained.  The 
inhabitants  are  to  retain  their  local  assemblies,  their  religious  liberties, 
their  schools  and  the  use  of  their  language.  All  existing  guarantees 
in  favour  of  the  working  population  are  maintained,  and  the  new 
order  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  principles  adopted  by  the  League 
of  Nations.  It  is  true  that  the  Governing  Commission,  with  which  the 
final  control  rests,  will  not  be  directly  responsible  to  a  Parliamentary 
Assembly,  but  it  will  be  responsible  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  not 
to  the  French  Government.  Tlie  arrangement  made  will  afford  an 
ample  guarantee  against  the  misuse  of  the  power  which  is  entrusted 
to  it;  but,  in  addition,  the  Governing  Commission  is  required  to  take 
the  advice  of  the  elected  representatives  of  the  district  before  any 
change  in  the  laws  can  be  made  or  any  new  tax  imposed.  The  whole 
revenue  derived  from  taxation  will  be  devoted  to  local  purposes  and 
for  the  first  time  since  the  forcible  annexation  of  this  district  to 
Prussia  and  to  Bavaria,  the  people  will  live  under  a  Government 
resident  on  the  spot  which  will  have  no  occupation  and  no  interest 
except  their  welfare.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  full 
confidence  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  will  have  no  reason  to 
regard  the  new  administration  under  which  they  will  be  placed  as 
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one  more  remote  than  was  the  administration  which  was  conducted 
from  Berlin  and  Munich. 

The  German  Note  constantly  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  whole 
arrangement  is  temporary,  and  that  at  the  end  of  15  years  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  will  have  a  full  and  free  right  to  choose  the  sovereignty  under 
which  they  are  to  live. 

Paris,  June  12,  1919. 


Paris  Peace  Conf.  180.03401/62 


CF-62 


Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Thursday,  June  12,  at  4  p.  m. 

Present 


United  States  of  America 
President  Wilson. 
France 

M.  Clemenceau. 


British  Empire 

The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 
Italy 

M.  Orlando. 


Japan 


Baron  Makino. 

Lt.-Col.  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B.  \  Secretaries. 

Count  Alclrovandi.  j 

Professor  P.  J.  Mantoux — Interpreter, 

1.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  61,  Minute  4,^  the  attached  telegram 
prepared  by  Mr.  Philip  Kerr  to  Admiral  Koltchak  was  approved 

and  signed. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  forward  it 
AdmIJirKoitchak  immediately  to  the  Secretary-General  to  be  tele¬ 
graphed,  on  behalf  of  the  Conference,  to  Admiral 
Koltchak  (Appendix  I). 

It  was  further  agreed: — 

That  the  whole  of  the  telegrams  interchanged  between  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  and  Admiral  Koltchak  should  be  published 
in  the  newspapers  the  following  day. 

Baron  Makino  while  assenting  with  his  Colleagues  to  the  above 
telegram  said  he  would  like  to  have  gone  further  and  to  have  recog¬ 
nised  Admiral  Koltchak.  Nevertheless  it  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments 
could  not  yet  recognise  Admiral  Koltchak  for  the  whole  of  Russia. 

2.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  Sir  George  Riddell  ^  had  reported 
to  him  that  the  newspapers  in  London  now  had  copies  of  the  Treaty 

of  Peace  with  Germany.  They  had  not  published  it 
and  he  thought  they  would  not  publish  it  without 
Treaty  of  Peace  permission  although  there  was  no  censorship.  Sir 

George  Riddell  urged,  however,  that  permission  should  now  be  given. 


*  Ante,  p.  326. 

’  British  press  representative  at  the  Peace  Conference. 
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M.  Clemenceau  said  that  at  one  time  he  had  favoured  publication. 
It  was,  however,  too  late  now  and  to  publish  it  would  be  ridiculous. 

President  Wilson  agreed  that  there  was  no  use  in  publishing  the 
Treaty  now.  The  only  treaty  that  could  be  published  was  not  the 
one  that  was  going  to  be  signed.  He  had  cabled  to  the  United  States 
that  he  was  not  willing  to  communicate  to  the  Legislature,  what  was 
only  part  of  the  Treaty.  He  thought  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  release 
the  document  handed  to  the  Germans  as  though  it  were  the  Treaty. 

On  the  proposed  {^rofosal?^  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  it  was  agreed — 
that  when  the  reply  to  the  Germans  was  released  for  publication  the 
German  proposals  should  also  be  published,  and,  at  the  same  time  or 
as  soon  as  was  physically  possible  thereafter  the  Treaty  of  Peace  in 
its  final  form  should  be  published. 

(Mr.  Lloyd  George  instructed  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  to  write  officially 
to  Sir  George  Riddell  in  this  sense). 

3.  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  reported  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
M.  Tardieu,  proposing,  as  he.  himself,  had  already  done,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  Committee  to  edit  the  reply  to  the  German 
Note. 

(It  was  agreed  that  the  following  Committee  should 
be  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of  editing  the  reply  to 
the  German  Note: — 


Committee  for 
Editing  the 
Reply  to 
the  German 
Counter- 
Proposals 


M.  Tardieu  for  France,  and  as  President. 

Mr.  Hudson  for  the  United  States  of  America. 
Mr.  Philip  Kerr  for  the  British  Empire. 

Count  Vannutelli[-Rey]  for  Italy. 

M.  Nagaoka  for  Japan. 


Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  directed  to  request  the  Secretary-General 
to  arrange  for  this  Committee  to  meet  with  the  least  possible  delay, 
and  communicate  to  it  the  various  portions  of  the  reply  as  they  were 
approved.) 

4.  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  reported  that  he  had  ascertained  that  the 
English  version  of  the  reply  in  regard  to  the  Saar  Valley,  which  had 
been  approved  at  the  morning  meeting,®  was  a  trans- 
saar  Valley:  lation  from  the  French,  the  French  version  itself 

German  Note  being  a  translation  from  an  original  English  draft. 

In  these  circumstances,  he  had  felt  justified  in  incor¬ 
porating  the  decisions  of  the  Council  in  the  original  English  version. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  several  of  the  alterations  had  thereby  been  found 
to  be  unnecessary. 

(Sir  Maurice  Hankey’s  action  was  approved.) 


'Appendix  VII  to  CF-61,  p.  345. 
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Alsace- 
Lorraine  t 
Reply  to 
German  Note 


Responsibility 
of  Germany  for 
the  War  and  the 
Legal  Basis  of 
the  Peace 
Negotiations 


5.  The  draft  reply  to  the  German  Note  on  the  subject  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  prepared  by  the  appropriate  Commission 
and  dated  June  8th,  was  read  and  approved  without 
alteration. 

(Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  forward  it 
to  the  Secretary-General  for  communication  to  the  Editing  Commit¬ 
tee.)  (Appendix  II.) 

6.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  61,  Minute  5,*  Sir  Maurice  Hankey 
said  that  he  thought  it  had  not  been  realised  at  the  morning  meeting 

that  Mr.  Philip  Kerr’s  memoranda  on  these  subjects 
would  not  appear  as  a  special  pendant  to  the  covering 
letter,  but  would  merely  take  their  place  among  the 
other  memoranda  in  the  reply  to  the  Germans.  He 
had,  as  instructed,  made  enquiries  from  the  Secretary- 
General  about  the  German  White  Book,  and  had  ascertained  that 
this  contained  no  documents  that  had  not  already  been  translated  and 
circulated.  The  first  document  in  the  Wliite  Book  was  a  reproduction 
of  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Responsibilities,  which  had  been 
published  in  an  American  newspaper. 

The  second  document  was  the  long  German  reply,*®  which  had 
already  been  circulated.  He  was  not  quite  clear  what  the  decision  at 
the  morning  meeting  had  been  in  regard  to  Mr.  Philip  Kerr’s  draft. 

(It  was  agreed  that  the  two  memoranda  referred  to  should  be 
approved  for  incorporation  in  the  reply. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  communicate  them  to  the 
Secretary-General  for  the  information  of  the  Editing  Committee.) 

7.  The  Council  had  before  them  a  memorandum  signed  by  M. 
Jules  Gambon  on  behalf  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Commission  of  the 

Conference,®  recommending  certain  alterations  in  the 
Peace  With  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany,  affecting  the  Kreis 

Provisions  of  Ratibor  and  the  Kreis  of  Leobschiitz. 

thTcz^cho-  After  President  Wilson  had  read  the  document, 

it  was  appreciated  that  an  expert  explanation  was 
required.  M.  Jules  Cambon  not  being  available,  Sir  Eyre  Crowe, 
Dr.  Lord,  and  M.  Laroche  were  sent  for  and  introduced. 

Sir  Eyre  Crowe  explained  that  the  district  of  Leobschiitz  was  to 
have  been  attributed  to  Poland,  but  was  now  affected  by  the  plebiscite 
in  Upper  Silesia.  The  northern  part  of  Leobschiitz  was  German, 
and  the  southern  part  was  Czech.  If  Upper  Silesia  was  attributed 
to  Germany  as  a  result  of  the  plebiscite,  the  German  portion  of  Leob¬ 
schiitz  should  go  with  it,  otherwise,  it  should  remain  with  Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 


*  Ante,  p.  326. 

*“  Post,  p.  795. 

'  The  text  of  this  memorandum  does  not  accompany  the  minutes  of  this 
meeting. 
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(After  some  further  detailed  explanations  by  the  experts  on  the 
map,  it  was  agreed  to  approve  the  recommendations  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Commission  and  the  Article  proposed  was  signed  as  an 
instruction  to  the  Drafting  Committee. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  forward  it  to  the  Secretary- 
General  for  the  information  of  the  Drafting  Committee.) 

(Sir  Eyre  Crowe,  Dr.  Lord  and  M.  Laroche  withdrew.) 

8.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  60,  Minute  9,®  the  Council  had  before 
them  the  further  report  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  on  the 
questions  referred  to  them  on  the  previous  day. 
(Appendix  III.) 

1.  The  proposal  to  maintain  the  frontier  between 
Hungary  and  Roumania  adopted  on  May  J2th,  was  accepted. 

2.  The  recommendation  against  establishing  the  Czech-Slovak 
State  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube  opposite  Pressburg  was 
also  accepted. 

3.  The  recommendations  of  the  Council  cf  Foreign  Ministers  in 
regard  to  an  alteration  of  the  frontier,  so  as  to  include  in  Czech- 
Slovak  territory  the  iunction  of  the  Korpona  railway  with  the  Koma- 
rom-Losoncz  railway  line,  and  the  insertion  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Hungary  of  a  provision  to  ensure  to  the  Czecho-Slovak  State 
the  right  of  passage  for  its  trains  over  the  sections  of  railway 
included  in  Hungarian  territory  of  the  Komarom-Csata-Losoncz 
railway,  were  also  approved. 


The  Military 
Situation  in 
Hungary 


President  Wilson  proposed  that  the  boundaries  as  adopted  in  the 
preceding  decision  should  now  be  communicated  to  Hungary,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  Roumania,  and  that  their  observance  should  be 
insisted  on. 

M.  Clemenceatj  suggested  that  it  might  be  better  to  adopt  the 
Roumanian  boundary  provisionally  only. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  the  Allies  ought  also  to  hear  what 
Hungary  had  to  say. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  Roumania  would  present  great  objec¬ 
tions. 

President  Wilson  pointed  out  that  the  Roumanian  Delegates  had 
presented  their  case  at  very  great  length. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  added  that  Roumania  was  more  than  doubling 
her  territory. 

M.  Clemenceau  suggested  that  representatives  ought  to  be  sent, 
not  to  Vienna  as  proposed  by  Bela  Kun,  but  to  Buda-Pesth,  to 
arrange  an  armistice. 

President  Wilson  suggested  it  would  be  better  to  send  a  telegram 
to  Buda-Pesth,  Bucharest  and  Prague. 


*  Ante,  p.  318. 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George  doubted  whether  this  course  would  be  successful. 
His  view  was  that  the  Hungarians  had  attacked  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
mainly  owing  to  the  Roumanian  advance,  with  a  view  to  dividing  the 
Roumanian  and  Czecho-Slovakian  forces. 

President  Wilson  said  that  this  was  quite  unjustifiable. 

M.  Clemenceau  doubted  if  the  Roumanians  could  be  induced  to 
retire  behind  the  boundary  line. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  if  they  refused,  Roumania  would  have 
to  be  informed  that  she  was  outside  the  protection  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers. 

President  Wilson  said  she  would  also  be  outside  the  recognition  of 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  Roumania  could  not  expect  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  fight  for  a  boundary  which  they  did 
not  believe  to  be  right. 

M.  Clemenceau  suggested  that  a  document  should  be  prepared,  to 
be  sent  to  M.  Bratiano,  M.  Kramarcz  and  Bela  Kun. 

President  Wilson  said  that  each  paper  would  have  to  be  carefully 
prepared  and  accompanied  by  a  map  of  the  boundaries. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  it  would  be  necessary  to  insist  on  the  instruc¬ 
tions  being  obeyed. 

(It  was  agreed : — 

1.  That  a  separate  communication  should  be  sent  to  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 

Bela  Kun  for  Hungary, 

M.  Kramarcz  for  Czecho-Slovakia,  and 
M.  Bratiano  for  Roumania. 

notifying  them  of  the  permanent  territorial  frontiers  adopted  by  the 
Conference;  insisting  on  the  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities;  on 
the  withdrawal  of  all  military  forces  behind  the  frontier  lines;  and 
on  an  undertaking  for  the  future  observance  of  these  frontiers,  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  conclusion  of  a  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Hungary. 

2.  That  Mr.  Balfour  should  be  invited  to  draft  these  documents  for 
approval  by  the  Council. 

3.  That  maps  should  be  prepared  by  experts  to  accompany  the  above 
communications.) 

9.  Arising  out  of  the  previous  discussion.  President  Wilson  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  line  should  also  be  established  between  Poland  and  the 
Ukraine. 

Ukraine  Mr.  Lloyd  George  thought  the  same  course  should 

be  adopted  as  in  the  case  of  Upper  Silesia.  M.  Pade¬ 
rewski  had  told  him  that  the  Ukrainians  were  anxious  to  enter  Poland. 
The  situation  there,  according  to  M.  Paderewski,  was  almost  the  same 
as  in  Upper  Silesia,  There  was  an  area  where  there  was  one  Pole  to 
two  Ruthenians,  the  upper  grades  of  the  population  being  Poles,  but 
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the  Ukrainian  population  was  also  said  to  be  in  favour  of  junction 
with  Poland.  The  best  plan  therefore,  would  be  to  hold  a  plebiscite. 

President  Wilson  suggested  that  experts  should  be  got  together 
to  draw  a  plebiscite  area. 

(On  the  suggestion  of  President  Wilson,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  should  be  invited  to  examine  this  ques¬ 
tion  with  experts,  and  after  hearing  representatives  both  of  Poland 
and  of  the  Ukraine  on  the  subject,  should  advise  the  Council  of  the 
Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers — 

(a)  as  to  whether  they  recommended  a  plebiscite. 

(d)  as  to  the  area  of  the  plebiscite.) 


10.  The  Council  had  under  consideration  a  draft  reply  to  the 
German  note  prepared  by  the  appropriate  Commission  on  the  subject 
of  the  political  clauses  relating  to  countries  outside 
Europe. 

(After  President  Wilson  had  read  the  draft  aloud 
it  was  approved  subject  to  some  quite  minor  altera- 
A  copy  of  the  reply  as  finally  approved  is  attached  in  Appendix 


Political 

Clauses 

Relatins  to 

Countries 

Outside 

Europe 


tions 

IV.) 

11.  Mr.  Llotd  George  said  that  one  question  that  had  to  be  faced 
related  to  the  property  of  Religious  Missions  in  the  German  Colonies. 
Religious  representative  of  the  Vatican  had  called  to  see 

in*Ge'rman  Philip  Kerr  and  claimed  that 

Colonies  Roman  Catholic  property  was  the  property  of  the 

Vatican.  Great  Britain  has  always  challenged  this  claim  from  the 
earliest  times. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  these  Missions  were  not  really  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Vatican.  He  was  prepared  to  give  a  guarantee  that  Roman 
Catholic  property  should  be  handed  over  to  Roman  Catholics  of  some 
other  nationality,  or  even  to  the  Vatican,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to 
say  that  it  was  property  with  which  the  Vatican  could  dispose  as  it 
liked.' 

M.  Orlando  said  he  had  no  relations  with  the  Vatican. 

President  Wilson  said  that  he  had  received  a  letter  on  the  subject 
and  the  point  made  was  that  the  Vatican  desired  a  specific  promise 
that  missionary  property  should  be  transferred  to  some  Church  of 
the  same  connection. 

Mr.  Llotd  George  pointed  out  that  this  was  not  claimed  by  Germany 
and  that  all  that  was  required  was  some  assurance  to  the  Vatican. 

President  Wilson  suggested  that  the  assurance  given  might  be  that 
the  matter  should  be  provided  for  in  the  mandates  for  the  German 
Colonies. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  undertook  to  instruct  Mr.  Philip  Kerr  to  prepare 
a  draft  declaration  on  the  subject. 
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12.  The  Council  had  before  them  a  draft  reply  to  the  German  Note 

prepared  by  the  appropriate  Commission  on  the  subject  of  Military 
Military  Clauses.  (Appendix  V.) 

Kip“rto’  the  George  suggested  that  Paragraph  I 

German  Note  ought  to  be  Strengthened  as  it  was  a  matter  of  great 

importance  before  coming  to  the  concessions  to  indicate  the  great 
trouble  that  had  been  caused  in  the  world  by  the  development  of  the 
German  military  machine. 

(This  was  accepted  and  two  paragraphs  drafted  by  Mr.  Philip  Kerr 
were  adopted  later  in  the  Meeting.) 

(It  was  agreed  to  delete  Paragraph  2  and  the  following  words  at 
the  beginning  of  Paragraph  3: — “With  due  regard  to  these  points 
therefore”.) 

Para  4.  M.  Clemenceau  objected  to  the  number  of  300,000  men 
which  Germany  was  to  be  allowed  to  have  after  three  months.  He 
pointed  out  that  Marshal  Foch  had  originally  proposed  an  Army  of 
200,000  men  for  Germany.  The  Germans  already  had  more  than 
300,000  men  on  the  eastern  front  alone.  He  did  not  think  that  these 
were  intended  for  fighting,  but  rather  for  passive  resistance  and  to 
make  difficulties  in  Upper  Silesia.  He  proposed  to  reduce  the  number 
to  200,000. 

(It  was  agreed  that  the  number  at  the  end  of  three  months  should 
be  200,000.) 

(Para  5:  The  last  six  lines  were  deleted  on  the  ground  that  this 
was  not  a  convenient  place  at  which  to  introduce  a  reference  to  the 
League  of  Nations.) 

(The  draft  articles  for  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany  in 
Paragraph  4  were  initialled  by  the  Five  Heads  of  States. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  directed  to  communicate  them  to  the 
Secretary-General  for  the  information  of  the  Drafting  Committee. 
A  copy  of  the  reply  as  finally  approved  is  attached  as  Appendix  VI. 
Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  directed  to  forward  it  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Editing  Committee). 

13.  The  Council  had  before  them  a  joint  note  by  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Admirals  containing  the  draft  of  a  reply  as  regards  the 

Naval  Clauses  (Appendix  VII). 

Naval  Clauses ;  \  i.  4.  / 

Reply  to  the  ’  (After  the  Note  had  been  read,  it  was  approved.) 

German  Note  /r-i  ni-T-Ti  ■  i  i  • 

(Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  forward  it 
to  the  Secretary-General  for  the  information  of  the  Editing  Com¬ 
mittee.) 

14.  The  Council  had  before  them  the  draft  of  a  reply  ’’  to  the 
German  Note  on  the  subject  of  Prisoners  of  War  prepared  by  the 

appropriate  Commission. 

Prisoners  of  /t  i  i  ,  •  -vt 

War.  Reply  to  (It  was  agreed  that  this  Note  was  unduly  long 

and  should  be  shortened.) 

’  The  text  of  this  draft  does  not  accompany  the  minutes  of  this  meeting. 
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The  Sitaation 
in  Italy 


(M.  Mantoux  was  instructed  to  communicate  with  M.  Cahens 
accordingly.) 

15.  M.  Orlando  said  that  he  had  received  the  resignation  of  two 
Italian  Ministers.  He  also  had  information  that  socialists  were 

preparing  some  trouble. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  this  was  the  case  in  France 
also. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  he  had  seen  someone  who  had  seen 
Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald.®  The  latter  had  reported  that  socialist 
trouble  was  brewung  in  Italy  and  had  said  that  he,  himself,  had 
discouraged  it. 

M.  Orlando  said  he  was  less  pre-occupied  with  the  internal  situa¬ 
tion  than  with  the  crisis  in  his  Government.  There  was  some  trouble 
due  to  high  prices  and  that  in  a  recent  riot  in  Spezia,  one  person 
had  been  killed  and  two  wounded. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  he  was  advised  there  would  be  no  limit 
to  the  high  prices  unless  the  Inter-Allied  Purchasing  Commissions 
were  maintained.  Otherwise,  there  would  be  competition  not  only 
between  one  Ally  and  another,  but  the  Germans  who  were  half  starv¬ 
ing  would  enter  the  market  and  send  prices  still  higher. 

M.  Orlando  agreed.  He  viewed  with  dismay  the  prospect  of  the 
abolition  of  the  wheat  executive. 

President  Wilson  said  that  this  question  would  have  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  part  of  the  general  economic  question. 

M.  Orlando  said  he  must  now  leave  as  he  might  have  to  go  to  Italy 
in  the  evening. 

16.  The  Council  had  before  them  a  draft  reply  to  the  German  Note 
on  the  question  of  responsibilities  prepared  by  the  appropriate  Com¬ 
mission  (Appendix  VIII). 

After  the  document  had  been  read,  M.  Clemenceau 
expressed  the  view  that  it  was  a  weak  document. 

Mr'.  Lloyd  George  thought  a  much  stronger  document  was  required. 

Baron  Making  pointed  out  that  the  points  had  been  correctly  made. 
This  view  was  generally  accepted. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  undertook  to  invite  Mr.  Philip  Kerr  to  redraft 
the  reply. 

17.  President  Wilson  read  the  Report  of  the  Military  Representa¬ 
tives  at  Versailles  on  the  situation  in  the  Baltic,  after  which  M. 

Mantoux  read  the  Report  of  the  Baltic  Commission. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  expressed  the  view  that  the  Ger- 


Responsibilities. 
Reply  to  the 
German  Note 


The  Sitnation 
in  the  Baltic 


mans  ought  to  be  cleared  out  of  the  Baltic. 


British  labor  leader. 
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President  Wilson  agreed  in  principle  but  did  not  see  how  they  were 
to  be  got  out. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  the  Armistice  gave  power  to  order  their 
withdrawal.  If  this  right  were  not  exercised,  the  Germans  would 
establish  themselves  there.  We  had  information  that  they  were 
colonising  Courland  and  he  had  even  read  a  telegram  that  settlers 
were  coming  there  from  the  Saar  Valley. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  undertook  to  discuss  the  question  that  evening 
with  General  Sackville-West,  the  British  Military  Representative,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  necessary  to  see  the  experts  on  the 
following  day. 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  12  June,  1919. 


Appendix  I  to  CF-62 

M-l  f)0A 

[Telegram  From  the  Council  of  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to 

Admiral  Kolchak'] 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
Admiral  Koltchak’s  reply  ®  to  their  note  of  May  26th.^®  They  wel¬ 
come  the  tone  of  that  reply,  which  seems  to  them  to  be  in  substantial 
agreement  with  the  propositions  which  they  had  made,  and  to  contain 
satisfactory  assurances  for  the  freedom,  self-government,  and  peace 
of  the  Russian  people  and  their  neighbours.  They  are  therefore  willing 
to  extend  to  Admiral  Koltchak  and  his  associates  the  support  set  forth 
in  their  original  letter. 

D.  Lloyd  George 
Woodrow  Wilson 
G.  Cleimenceau 
V.  E.  Orlando 
N.  Makino 

June  12, 1919. 


WCP-953 


[Appendix  IT  to  CF-62] 

Draft  Reply 
Alsace  Lorraine 


June  8, 1919. 


The  Clauses  concerning  Alsace  and  Lorraine  are  but  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  8th  of  the  14  Points  which  Germany,  at  the  time  of  the 


See  appendix  II  to  CF-60,  p.  321. 
“  Appendix  I  to  CF-37,  p.  73. 
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Armistice,  accepted  as  the  basis  of  Peace;  “the  injustice  committed  by 
Prussia  towards  France  in  1871,  as  regards  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
which  has  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  world  for  nearly  50  years  must 
be  repaired,  in  order  that  peace  may  again  be  assured  in  the  interest 
of  all”. 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  injustice  consisted  in  “the  annexation  of  a 
French  country  against  the  will  of  its  inhabitants,  as  unanimously  ex¬ 
pressed  at  Bordeaux  by  their  elected  representatives,  reiterated  in  the 
Reichstag  in  1874  and  many  times  since  by  the  election  of  protesting 
deputies  and  finally  confirmed  during  the  war  by  the  special  measures 
which  Germany  had  to  take  against  Alsatians  and  Lorrainers.  both 
civilians  and  soldiers.  To  repair  an  injustice  is  to  replace  things,  so 
far  as  possible,  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  before  being  upset  by 
the  injustice.  All  the  Clauses  of  the  Treaty  concerning  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  have  this  object  in  view.  They  will  not,  however,  suffice 
to  wipe  out  the  sufferings  of  two  Provinces  which,  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  have  been  for  the  Germans  but  a  military  glacis  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  expression  of  Herr  von  Kiihlmann,  a  means  of  “cementing” 
the  unity  of  the  Empire. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  could  not  therefore  admit 
a  plebiscite  for  these  Provinces.  Germany,  having  accepted  the  8th 
Point  and  signed  the  Armistice  which  places  Alsace  and  Lorraine  in 
the  position  of  evacuated  territories,  has  no  right  to  demand  that 
plebiscite.  The  population  of  Lorraine  and  Alsace  has  never  asked 
for  it.  On  the  contrary  it  protested  for  nearly  50  years,  at  the  cost 
of  its  own  tranquillity  and  its  own  interests,  against  the  abuse  of 
strength  of  which  it  was  the  victim  in  1871.  Its  will  is  not  therefore 
in  doubt,  and  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  mean  to  ensure 
respect  for  it. 

The  arguments,  based  on  history  and  language,  once  more  brought 
forward  by  Germany,  are  formally  contested  by  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Governments  and  do  not  modify  their  point  of  view. 

The  legal  objections  derived  from  the  “ante-dated  cession”  are  also 
inadmissible.  Germany  recognised  this  when  she  signed  the  Armi¬ 
stice.  Besides  Alsace  and  Lorraine  by  throwing  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  France,  as  into  those  of  a  long-lost  mother,  themselves  fixed 
the  date  of  their  deliverance.  A  Treaty  founded  on  the  right  of 
self-determination  of  peoples  cannot  but  take  note  of  a  people’s  will 
so  solemnly  proclaimed. 

In  all  its  Clauses,  whether  they  concern  nationality,  debts  or  State 
property,  &c.  this  Treaty  has  no  other  object  than  to  put  persons  and 
things  back  in  the  legal  position  in  which  they  were  in  1871.  The 
obligation  of  repairing  the  injustice  then  committed  admits  of  no 
other  alternative  and  Germany  herself  has  accepted  that  obligation 
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in  subscribing  to  the  14  Points.  It  should  be  added  that  it  is  very 
easy  to  justify  the  exception  made  in  favour  of  France  to  the  general 
principle  admitted  in  the  draft  Treaty,  according  to  which  the  State 
receiving  territory  takes  over  part  of  the  public  debt  of  the  ceding 
State  and  pays  for  the  property  of  the  said  State  in  the  ceded  terri¬ 
tory.  In  1871,  Germany,  when  she  seized  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  re¬ 
fused  to  take  over  any  part  of  the  French  debt;  she  paid  nothing  for 
any  French  State  property  and  Herr  von  Bismarck  boasted  of  this 
in  the  Reichstag  on  May  the  25th,  1871.  Today  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers  mean  France  to  recover  Alsace  and  Lorraine  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions  and  consequently  that  she  should  take 
over  no  part  of  the  German  debt  nor  pay  for  any  State  property. 
This  solution  is  just,  for  if  German  State  property  includes  rail¬ 
ways,  the  French  owners  of  which  Germany  compensated  in  1871 
by  sums  drawn  from  the  War  indemnity,  and  if  these  railways  have 
been  developed  since  1871,  Germany  on  the  contrary  not  having,  at 
that  time,  assumed  liability  either  for  that  portion  of  the  French  debt 
which  belonged  to  Alsace  and  Lorraine  nor  for  the  State  property, 
the  liability  (capital  and  interest)  imposed  on  France  under  this 
head  exceeds  the  sum  to  which  Germany  makes  a  claim. 

As  regards  the  local  debt  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  and  of  the  public 
institutions  of  those  Provinces  which  existed  before  August  the  1st, 
1914,  it  has  always  been  understood  between  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Governments  that  France  should  accept  liability  for  them. 


Appendix  III  to  CF-62 

\Refort  hy  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers] 

The  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  met  on  June  12th  at  10  a.m.  to 
consider  the  four  points  which  have  been  submitted  for  its  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  Supreme  Council. 

I. — The  Supreme  Council  thinks  that  some  enquiry  should  be  made 
as  to  why  the  frontiers  between  Roumania  and  Hungary,  which  were 
approved  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Ten  on  May  12th,^  were 
never  communicated  to  the  representatives  of  Roumania  or  presum¬ 
ably  the  other  states  concerned. 

The  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  begs  to  point  out  that  the  decisions 
of  the  Territorial  Commissions  have  never  been  communicated  to 
the  States  concerned  before  the  plenary  secret  meetings  held  to  that 
effect  on  the  eve  of  the  day  on  which  the  conditions  of  Peace  were 
to  be  handed  to  the  Enemy  Delegations. 


“  See  BC-61,  vol.  iv,  p.  501. 
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The  only  exception  to  this  rule  has  been  made  in  favour  of  Belgium 
who  has  received  direct  from  the  Supreme  Council  communication 
of  her  future  frontiers.  The  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  therefore 
considers  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  an  enquiry  as  the  procedure 
followed  by  them  with  regard  to  Roumania  and  other  States  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  fixation  of  the  Hungarian  frontiers  was  in  accordance 
with  precedents. 

The  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  feels  that  they  must  in  future 
continue  to  abide  by  the  usual  principle  of  non-communication,  unless 
the  Supreme  Council  deems  it  advisable  to  issue  instructions  to  the 
contrary  in  any  particular  case. 

II.  — The  Supreme  Council  asked  whether  M.  Bratiano  had  thought 
that  the  proposed  frontiers  were  acceptable  or  not  and  whether  he 
offered  any  criticism  on  the  subject. 

M.  Bratiano  contested  the  whole  of  the  line  that  was  shown  to  him. 
But  he  stated  that  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  express  a  final  opinion, 
even  a  personal  one,  before  he  had  received  instructions  from  his  Gov¬ 
ernment,  which  would  mean  another  ten  or  twelve  days  delay. 

M.  Misu,  one  of  the  Roumanian  Plenipotentiaries  left  yesterday  for 
Bukarest  and  is  to  bring  back  with  him  the  Government’s  reply. 

The  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  has  besides  the  honor  to  suggest 
to  the  Supreme  Council  to  maintain  the  frontier  adopted  on  May  12th 
by  the  Council  of  Ten,  in  accordance  with  the  conclusions  of  the  terri¬ 
torial  Commission  that  had  conducted  a  thorough  enquiry  regarding 
all  the  historical,  geographical,  ethnographical,  political  and  military 
elements  of  the  question. 

III. —The  Supreme  Council  asked  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
to  express  its  recommendations  as  to  the  alterations  in  the  frontier 
asked  for  by  the  Czecho-Slovach  Delegation. 

(2) _ The  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  considers  that  there  is  no 

ground  for  establishing  the  Czecho-Slovach  State  on  the  Southern 
Bank,  of  the  Danube  opposite  Pressburg,  the  river  constituting  the 
best  frontier  possible  between  the  two  riparian  states  in  that  region. 

j)_The  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  considers  that  the  acceptance 
of  the  Czecho-Slovach  claim  on  the  whole  of  the  Komaron-Kalonda- 
Losoncz  railway  would  involve  the  assignment  of  too  high  a  number 
of  Magyars  to  the  Czecho-Slovach  State. 

However  the  Council  notes  that  by  leaving  to  Hungary  the  junction 
of  the  Komaron— Kalonda  railway  with  the  Korpona  branch-line,  the 
present  frontier  deprives  the  important  regions  supplied  by  this  branch 
line  of  all  railway  communications  with  the  remainder  of  the  Czecho- 
Slovach  territory  and  renders  this  branch-line  quite  unserviceable  to 
the  Czecho-Slovach  State. 

The  Council  has  therefore  the  honor  to  recommend  that  the  Supreme 
Council  should  alter  the  frontier  adopted  on  May  12th  in  the  following 
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manner  which  would  involve  but  an  insignificant  displacement  of 
population. 

“The  frontier  will  cut  across  the  angle  formed  by  the  course  of  the 
Eipel  somewhere  about  Ypoiysag,  so  as  to  include  in  the  Czecho- 
Slovach  territory  the  junction  of  the  Korpona  railway  with  the 
Komaron-Losoncz  railway-line.” 

The  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  also  recommend  that  a  provision 
should  be  inserted  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Hungary  which  will 
ensure  to  the  Czecho-Slovach  State  the  right  of  passage  for  its  trains 
over  the  sections  included  in  Hungarian  territory  of  the  Komaron- 
Csata-Losoncz  railway. 

IV. — The  Supreme  Council  asked  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
to  offer  its  recommendation  on  the  proposals  of  General  Pelle. 

The  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  consider  that  as  the  armistice 
line  proposed  by  General  Pelle  coincides  with  the  maximum  claim 
of  the  Czecho-Slovach  Delegation  there  would  be  a  risk  of  arousing 
the  most  serious  misunderstandings  in  Hungary. 

Besides  they  consider  from  a  general  point  of  view  that  any  armi¬ 
stice  line  distinct  from  the  final  frontier  would  afford  serious  political 
difficulties.  They  beg  to  recommend  to  the  Supreme  Council  that 
the  Hungarian  Government  should  be  informed  as  to  the  frontier 
drawn  by  the  Supreme  Council  between  the  Czecho-Slovach  State 
and  Hungary  and  be  requested  to  withdraw  its  troops  on  this  side 
of  the  line. 


Appendix  IV  to  CF-62 

WCP-944  (revise) 

GERMAN  COUNTER  PROPOSALS 

Conclusions  of  the  Committee  on  the  Political  Clauses  of  the  Treaty 
Relating  to  Countries  Outside  Europe 

(Approved  by  the  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 

Powers  on  June  12th,  1919) 

No  concessions  can  be  made  in  regard  to  (he  Clauses  of  the  Treaty 
which  concern  the  former  German  Colonies  and  German  rights 
outside  Europe. 

I 

In  requiring  Germany  to  renounce  all  her  rights  and  claims  to 
her  overseas  possessions,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  placed 
before  every  other  consideration  the  interests  of  the  native  popula¬ 
tions  advocated  by  President  Wilson  in  the  fifth  point  of  his  Message 
of  the  8th  January,  1918. 

Keference  to  the  evidence  from  German  sources  previous  to  the 
war  of  an  official  as  well  as  of  a  private  character,  and  to  the  formal 
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charges  made  in  the  Reichstag,  especially  by  MM.  Erzberger^  and 
Noske,^®  will  suffice  to  throw  full  light  upon  the  German  colonial 
administration,  upon  the  cruel  methods  of  repression,  the  arbitrary 
requisition,  and  the  various  forms  of  forced  labour  which  resulted 
in  the  depopulation  of  vast  expanses  of  territory  in  German  East 
Africa  and  the  Cameroons,  not  to  mention  the  tragic  fate  of  the 
Hereros  in  South  West  Africa  which  is  well  known  to  all. 

Germany’s  dereliction  in  the  sphere  of  colonial  civilisation  has 
been  revealed  too  completely  to  admit  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  consenting  to  make  a  second  experiment  and  of  their  assuming 
the  responsibility  of  again  abandoning  thirteen  or  fourteen  millions 
of  natives  to  a  fate  from  which  the  war  has  delivered  them. 

Moreover,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  felt  themselves  com¬ 
pelled  to  safeguard  their  own  security  and  the  Peace  of  the  world 
against  a  military  imperialism,  which  sought  to  establish  bases 
whence  it  could  pursue  a  policy  of  interference  and  intimidation 
against  the  other  Powers. 

II 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  considered  that  the  loss  of  her 
Colonies  would  not  hinder  Germany’s  normal  economic  development. 
The  trade  of  the  German  Colonies  has  never  represented  more  than 
a  very  small  fraction  of  Germany’s  total  trade:  in  1913  one-half 
per  cent  of  her  imports  and  one-half  per  cent  of  her  exports.  Of 
the  total  volume  of  the  so-called  colonial  products  imported  by 
Germany,  such  as  cotton,  cocoa,  tobacco,  jute  and  copra,  only  3% 
came  from  her  Colonies.  It  is  obvious  that  the  financial,  commercial 
and  industrial  rehabilitation  of  Germany  must  depend  on  other 
factors. 

For  climatic  reasons  and  other  natural  causes  the  German  Colonies 
are  incapable  of  accommodating  more  than  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  excess  German  emigration.  The  small  number  of  colonists 
resident  there  before  the  war  is  conclusive  evidence  in  this  respect. 

III 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  drawn  up,  in  the  matter 
of  the  cession  of  the  German  Colonies,  the  following  methods  of 
procedure,  which  are  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  International 
Law  and  Equity: — 

{a)  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  applying  to  the  German 
Colonies  the  general  principle  in  accordance  with  which  the  transfer 
of  sovereignty  involves  the  transfer  under  the  same  conditions  to  the 

“  Matthias  Erzberger,  German  Secretary  of  State  without  portfolio ;  president 
of  the  German  Armistice  Commission. 

“  Gustav  Noske,  German  Minister  for  Defense. 
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State  to  which  the  surrender  is  made  of  the  immovable  and  movable 
property  of  the  ceding  State. 

They  see  no  reason  for  consenting  in  the  case  of  the  Colonies  to  any 
departure  from  that  principle  which  may  have  been  admitted  as  an 
exceptional  measure  in  the  case  of  territory  in  Europe. 

(&)  They  are  of  opinion  that  the  Colonies  should  not  bear  any 
portion  of  the  German  debt,  nor  remain  under  an  obligation  to  refund 
to  Germany  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Imperial  administration  of 
the  Protectorate.  In  fact,  they  consider  that  it  would  be  unjust  to 
burden  the  natives  with  expenditure  which  appears  to  have  been 
incurred  in  Germany’s  own  interest,  and  that  it  would  be  no  less 
unjust  to  make  this  responsibility  rest  upon  the  Mandatory  Powers 
which,  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  appointed  Trustees  by  the  League 
of  Nations,  will  derive  no  benefit  from  such  Trusteeship. 

IV 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  considered  that  it  would  be 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  natives,  as  well  as  in  that  of  general 
peace,  to  restrict  the  influence  which  Germany  might  seek  to  exert 
over  her  former  Colonies  and  over  the  territories  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers. 

A.  They  are  obliged  for  the  reasons  of  security  already  mentioned 
to  reserve  to  themselves  full  liberty  of  action  in  determining  the 
conditions  on  which  Germans  will  be  allowed  to  establish  themselves 
in  the  territories  of  the  former  German  Colonies.  Moreover,  the 
control  to  be  exercised  by  the  League  of  Nations  will  provide  all  the 
necessary  guarantees. 

B.  They  require  Germany  to  subscribe  to  the  Conventions  which 
they  may  conclude  for  the  control  of  the  traffic  in  Arms  and  Spirits 
and  for  the  modification  of  the  General  Acts  of  Berlin  and  Brussels. 
They  do  not  think  that  Germany  has  any  ground  to  consider  herself 
humiliated  or  injured  because  she  is  required  to  give  her  consent  in 
advance  to  measures  accepted  by  all  the  Powers  in  regard  to  questions 
of  such  great  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  native  populations  and 
to  the  maintenance  of  civilisation  and  peace. 

V 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  consider  that  all  the  possessions 
and  property  of  the  German  State  in  the  territory  of  Kiaochow  must 
be  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  State  property  in  all  the  other 
German  overseas  possessions,  and  be  transferred  without  compensa¬ 
tion.  In  this  connection  they  recall  the  fact  that  Kiaochow,  which 
was  unjustly  torn  from  China,  has  been  used  by  Germany  as  a  military 
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base  in  pursuance  of  a  policy  which  in  its  various  manifestations  has 
constituted  a  perpetual  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  Far  East.  In  these 
circumstances  they  see  no  reason  why  Germany  should  be  compensated 
for  the  loss  of  works  and  establishments  and  in  general  for  public 
property  which  in  the  hands  of  this  Power  have  for  the  most  part 
been  used  merely  as  a  means  of  carrying  out  its  policy  of  aggression. 

In  so  far  as  concerns  the  Railway  and  the  Mines  that  go  with  it, 
referred  to  in  Article  156,  Para.  2,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
held  that  these  should  be  considered  as  public  property.  They  would, 
however,  be  prepared,  in  the  event  of  Germany  adducing  proof  to 
the  contrary,  to  apply  to  such  private  rights  as  German  nationals 
may  be  able  to  establish  in  the  matter,  the  general  principles  laid 
down  in  the  peace  conditions  in  respect  of  compensation  of  this 
character. 


Appendix  V  to  CF-62 

WCP-945 

COMMITTEE  ON  MILITARY  CLAUSES 
Suggested,  Answers  to  the  German  C ov/nter-Proposals 


I.  The  Military  Clauses  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  are  intended  to 
avert  the  danger  of  war  in  Europe.  The  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  have  estimated  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  this  it  is  essential 
in  the  first  instance  to  force  Germany  to  give  up  military  methods 
in  the  application  of  her  politics. 

It  is  only  when  this  first  condition  shall  have  been  realised  that 
the  Allied  &  Associated  Powers  will  be  able  in  their  turn  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  limitations  of  their  own  armaments. 

II.  Whilst  demanding  the  reduction  of  Germany’s  armed  forces 
and  the  limitation  of  her  armaments,  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  refuse  to  bind  themselves  to  any  definite  undertakmg  in  re¬ 
gard  to  their  Armies. 

III.  With  due  regard  to  these  points  therefore,  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  cannot  agree  to  any  alteration  in  principle  of  the 
conditions  laid  down  in  Articles  159-180,  203-208,  and  211—213  of 
the  present  Peace  Treaty. 

Germany  must  consent  unconditionally  to  disarm  in  advance  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers ;  she  must  agree  to  immediate  abolition 
of  universal  military  service;  a  definite  organisation  and  scale  of 
armament  must  be  enforced,  in  her  case,  subject  to  future  rulings 
by  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  essential  that  she  should  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  special  control  as  regards  the  reduction  of  her  armies  and 
armament,  the  dismantling  of  her  fortifications,  and  the  reduction, 
conversion  or  destruction  of  her  military  establishments. 
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IV.  Wliilst  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  regard  the  strict 
maintenance  of  these  principles  as  a  sacred  duty  and  refuse  in  any 
way  to  depart  from  them,  they  are  nevertheless  willing  in  the  interests 
of  general  peace  and  the  welfare  of  the  German  people  to  permit 
the  following  modifications  of  the  Military  Clauses,  Articles  159-180 
of  the  present  Treaty ; — 

{a)  Germany  to  be  allowed  to  reduce  her  Army  more  gradually 
than  at  present  stipulated,  i.  e.  to  a  maximum  of  300,000  men  within 
3  months,  and  that  at  the  end  of  that  3  months  and  every  subsequent 
3  months  a  Conference  of  Military  experts  of  the  Allied  &  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers  shall  fix  the  strength  of  the  German  Army  for  the 
coming  three  months,  the  object  being  to  reduce  the  German  Army 
to  the  100,000  men  stipulated  in  the  Treaty  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
in  any  case  by  the  expiration  of  the  Law  of  the  Reichswehr,  i.  e. 
31st  March  1920. 

(&)  The  number  of  formations,  officers  or  persons  in  the  position  of 
officers,  and  civilian  personnel  shall  be  in  the  same  ratio  to  the  total 
effectives  laid  down  in  (a)  above  as  that  laid  down  in  the  present 
Treaty. 

Similarly,  the  number  of  guns,  machine  guns,  trench-mortars,  rifles, 
and  the  amount  of  ammunition  and  equipment  shall  bear  the  same 
ratio  to  the  total  amount  allowed  in  {a)  above  as  that  laid  down  in 
the  present  Treaty. 

(c)  No  deviation  from  the  organisation  in  Armament  laid  down  in 
the  present  Treaty  can  be  permitted,  until  Germany  is  admitted  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  which  may  then  agree  to  such  modifications  as 
seem  desirable. 

{d)  All  the  remaining  German  war  material  shall  be  handed  over 
in  the  period  fixed  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

The  periods  laid  down  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  for  the  demolition  of 
fortifications  shall  be  modified  as  follows : — 

“All  fortified  Works,  fortresses  and  Land  Forts  situated  in  Ger¬ 
man  territory  west  of  a  line  traced  50  kilometres  east  of  the  Rhine 
shall  be  disarmed  and  dismantled. 

Those  Fortresses  which  are  situated  in  territory  not  occupied  by 
the  Allied  Armies  shall  be  disarmed  in  a  period  of  2  months,  and 
dismantled  in  a  period  of  6  months. 

Those  which  are  situated  in  territory  occupied  by  the  Allied 
Armies  shall  be  disarmed  and  dismantled  within  the  time  limits 
which  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Allied  High  Command ; 

the  necessary  labour  being  furnished  by  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment.” 

V.  With  the  amendments  and  modifications  enumerated  in  para¬ 
graph  IV  above,  the  Military  Clauses  (Articles  159-180)  and  those 
affecting  the  carrying  out  of  the  terms  therein  laid  down  (Articles 
203-208,  and  211-213)  are  to  remain  in  effect,  provided  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  Government  be  informed  that  after  its  solemn  acceptance  of  all 
the  conditions  of  the  Treaty,  and  after  her  complete  and  loyal  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  Military,  Naval  and  Air  terms  without  any  resistance 
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thereto  of  any  kind,  the  question  of  her  admission  at  that  time  into 
the  League  of  Nations  will  be  voted  upon  by  the  Assembly  of  the 
League. 

VT.  No  verbal  negotiations  can  be  allowed. 


Memhers 
Signed  by 
Tasker  H.  Bliss, 
General 

Sir  H.  Wilson, 
General 
Desticker, 

General 
V.  Cavallero, 
General 
Nara, 

Lieut. -General 
Paris,  7  June,  1919. 


Committee  on  Military  Glauses 
For 

The  United  States  of  America 

The  British  Empire 

France 

Italy 

Japan 


Appendix  VI  to  CF-62 

WCP-945  (revise) 

COMMITTEE  ON  MILITARY  CLAUSES 

{Reply  to  the  German  Cou/nter-P reposals') 

(Approved  by  the  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 

Powers,  on  June  12th,  1919) 


I.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  wish  to  make  it  clear  that 
their  proposals  in  regard  to  German  armaments  were  not  made  solely 
with  the  object  of  making  it  impossible  for  Germany  to  resume  her 
policy  of  military  aggression.  It  is  also  the  first  step  towards  that 
general  reduction  and  limitation  of  armaments  which  they  seek  to 
bring  about  as  one  of  the  most  fruitful  preventives  of  war,  and  which 
it  will  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  promote. 

II.  They  must  point  out,  however,  that  the  colossal  growth  in 
armaments  of  the  last  few  decades  was  forced  upon  the  nations  of 
Europe  by  Germany.  As  Germany  increased  her  power,  her  neigh¬ 
bours  had  to  follow  suit  unless  they  were  to  become  impotent  to  resist 
German  dictation  or  the  German  sword.  It  is  therefore  right,  as  it 
is  necessary,  that  the  process  of  limitation  of  armaments  should  begin 
with  the  nation  which  has  been  responsible  for  their  expansion.  It 
is  not  until  the  aggressor  has  led  the  way  that  the  attacked  can  safely 
afford  to  follow  suit. 
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III.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  cannot  agree  to  any  altera¬ 
tion  in  principle  of  the  conditions  laid  down  in  Articles  159-180, 
203-208,  and  211-213  of  the  present  Peace  Treaty. 

Germany  must  consent  unconditionally  to  disarm  in  advance  of 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers;  she  must  agree  to  immediate  aboli¬ 
tion  of  universal  military  service ;  a  definite  organisation  and  scale  of 
armament  must  be  enforced,  in  her  case,  subject  to  future  rulings  by 
the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  essential  that  she  should  be  subjected 
to  special  control  as  regards  the  reduction  of  her  armies  and  arma¬ 
ment,  the  dismantling  of  her  fortifications,  and  the  reduction,  conver¬ 
sion  or  destruction  of  her  military  establishments. 

IV.  Whilst  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  regard  the  strict 
maintenance  of  these  principles  as  a  sacred  duty  and  refuse  in  any 
way  to  depart  from  them,  they  are  nevertheless  willing  in  the  interests 
of  general  peace  and  the  welfare  of  the  German  people  to  permit  the 
following  modifications  of  the  Military  Clauses,  Articles  159-180  of 
the  present  Treaty : — 

{a)  Germany  to  be  allowed  to  reduce  her  Army  more  gradually 
than  at  present  stipulated,  i.  e.  to  a  maximum  of  200,000  men  within 
3  months,  and  that  at  the  end  of  that  3  months  and  every  subsequent 
3  months  a  Conference  of  Military  experts  of  the  Allied  &  Associated 
Powers  shall  fix  the  strength  of  the  Germany  Army  for  the  coming 
three  months,  the  object  being  to  reduce  the  German  Army  to  the 
100.000  men  stipulated  in  the  Treaty  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  any 
case  by  the  expiration  of  the  Law  of  the  Reichswehr,  i.  e.  31st  March 
1920.  ■ 

(5)  The  number  of  formations,  officers  or  persons  in  the  position 
of  officers,  and  civilian  personnel  shall  be  in  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  effectives  laid  down  in  (a)  above  as  that  laid  down  in  the  present 
Treaty. 

Siniilarly,  the  number  of  guns,  machine  guns,  trench-mortars,  rifles, 
and  the  amount  of  ammunition  and  equipment  shall  bear  the  same 
ratio  to  the  total  amount  allowed  in  (a)  above  as  that  laid  down  in  the 
present  Treaty. 

(c)  No  deviation  from  the  organisation  in  Armament  laid  down  in 
the  present  Treaty  can  be  permitted,  until  Germany  is  admitted  to 
the  League  of  Nations,  which  may  then  agree  to  such  modifications 
as  seem  desirable. 

(d)  All  the  remaining  German  war  material  shall  be  handed  over 
in  the  period  fixed  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

The  periods  laid  down  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  for  the  demolition 
of  fortifications  shall  be  modified  as  follows : — 

“All  fortified  Works,  fortresses  and  Land  Forts  situated  in  Ger¬ 
man  territory  west  of  a  line  traced  50  kilometres  east  of  the  Rhine 
shall  be  disarmed  and  dismantled. 

Those  Fortresses  which  are  situated  in  territory  not  occupied  by 
the  Allied  Armies  shall  be  disarmed  in  a  period  of  2  months,  and 
dismantled  in  a  period  of  6  months. 
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Those  which  are  situated  in  territory  occupied  by  the  Allied 
Armies  shall  be  disarmed  and  dismantled  within  the  time  limits 
which  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Allied  High  Command ; 

the  necessary  labour  being  furnished  by  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment.” 

With  the  amendments  and  modifications  enumerated  in  paragraph 
IV  above,  the  Military  Clauses  (Articles  159-180)  and  those  affect¬ 
ing  the  carrying  out  of  the  terms  therein  laid  down  (Articles  203-208, 
and  211-213)  are  to  remain  in  effect. 


Appendix  VII  to  CF-62 

WCP-942 

Joint  Note  hy  the  Admirals  for  the  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied 

and  Associated  Powers 

German  Counter-Proposals. — Keplt  as  Regards  the  Naval  Clauses 


The  Admirals  have  already  stated  their  views  in  a  Joint  Note  dated 
3  June. 

They  now,  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  the  Council  of  the 
Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  dated  4  June  (W.  C.  P.  917),^^ 
submit  these  views  in  a  form  suitable  for  incorporation  in  the  Memo¬ 
randum  which  the  Council  propose  to  send  to  the  German  Delegates. 


Signed  by 
Admiral  Benson 
Rear-Admiral  Hope 
Vice-Admiral  Ronarc’h 
Rear-Admiral  Grassi 
Vice-Admiral  Takeshita 
Paris,  7  June,  1919. 


For 

The  United  States  of  America 

The  British  Empire 

France 

Italy 

Japan 


[Enclosure] 


German  Counter-Proposals. — Draft  Reply  Dealing  With 

Naval  Matters 


I.  NAVAL  CLAUSES 

The  conditions  and  proposals  of  the  German  Delegates  relative  to 
the  Naval  Clauses  cannot  be  entertained.  All  these  Articles  have 
been  carefully  framed  and  must  be  accepted  unconditionally.  They 
are  based  on  the  desire  for  a  general  limitation  of  the  armaments  of 
all  nations  and  at  the  same  time  leave  to  Germany  the  requisite  naval 
force  for  self -protection  and  police  duties. 


’^Appendix  I  to  CF-46,  p.  186. 
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No  negotiations  are  necessary  with  regard  to  this  portion  of  the 
Treaty,  prior  to  its  signature.  All  details  can  be  settled  by  the  Naval 
Commission  to  be  appointed  subsequently  in  accordance  with  Section 
IV  of  Part  V. 

There  are  no  financial  measures  contemplated  by  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  in  connection  with  the  surrender  of  any  of  the 
warships  mentioned  in  the  draft  Treaty;  they  are  required  to  be 
handed  over  unconditionally. 

H.  HELIGOLAND 

As  regards  Heligoland,  in  conceding  the  dismantling  of  the  fortifi¬ 
cations,  the  German  Delegates  observe  that — 

the  measures  which  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  coast  and 
of  the  harbour  must  continue  in  force  in  the  interests  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  island  as  well  as  of  peaceful  navigation  and  the  fishing 
industry. 

A  Commission  will  be  appointed  by  the  Principal  Allied  and  As¬ 
sociated  Powers,  after  the  signature  of  the  Treaty,  to  supervise  the 
destruction  of  the  fortifications.  This  Commission  will  decide  what 
portion  of  the  works  protecting  the  coast  from  sea  erosion  can  be 
allowed  to  remain  and  what  portion  must  be  destroyed  as  a  precau¬ 
tion  against  the  refortification  of  the  island. 

The  only  harbours  it  is  proposed  to  destroy  are  the  naval  harbours 
within  the  positions  given  in  Article  115;  the  fishing  harbour  is  not 
within  this  area,  and  the  naval  harbours  are  not  used  by  fishing  ves¬ 
sels.  The  Article  must  accordingly  be  accepted  unconditionally. 


Appendix  VIII  to  CF-62 

WCP-954 

Memorandum  Submitted  to  the  Council  of  Principal  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  by  the  Committee  on  Responsibilities  in  Order 
To  Justify  the  Articles  of  Conditions  of  Peace 

The  Committee  on  Responsibilities  is  of  opinion  that  no  concession 
should  be  made  to  the  enemy  as  regards  Part  VII  of  the  Conditions 
of  Peace,  relative  to  penal  sanctions;  it  is  impossible  to  yield  or  to 
compromise  on  questions  of  justice. 

A.  It  is  important  to  understand  Article  227  aright  and  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  explain  the  method  of  arraignment  set  up  thereby  against  the 
German  ex-Emperor,  otherwise  the  meaning  and  import  of  the 
Article  might  be  distorted  from  its  true  sense. 

The  public  arraignment  which  the  article  frames  against  the  Ger¬ 
man  ex-Emperor  has  not  a  juridical  character  as  regards  its  substance, 
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but  only  in  its  form.  The  basis  of  this  public  arraignment  is  in  fact 
a  supreme  olfence  against  international  morality,  the  violation  of  the 
sanctity  of  treaties  and  of  the  essential  rules  of  justice.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  high  international  policy.  But  in  order  to  give  guarantees 
to  the  accused  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  desired  that 
judicial  forms,  a  judicial  procedure  and  a  regularly  constituted 
tribunal  should  be  set  up  in  order  to  make  its  judgment  a  most  solemn 
one. 

Without  entering  further  upon  a  discussion  of  its  juridical  basis,  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  arraignment  of  the  German  ex-Emperor, 
as  provided  for  by  Article  227,  represents  a  minimum  of  what  is 
demanded  in  respect  of  the  violation  of  international  morality,  the 
sanctity  of  treaties  and  the  most  essential  rules  of  justice. 

The  judicial  procedure  set  up  by  the  above-mentioned  article  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  accused’s  favour  a  guarantee  such  as  has  not  hitherto 
been  known  to  international  law ;  it  is  in  order  to  ensure  him  the  most 
complete  rights  and  liberty  as  regards  his  defence  that  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  have  consented  to  set  up  this  procedure. 

It  is  not  the  common  law  that  should  be  taken  at  the  present  time 
as  a  guide;  special  and  exceptional  measures  have  been  contemplated 
arising  from  the  acts  with  which  the  German  ex-Eraperor  is  charged 
and  the  entirely  new  circumstances  under  which  such  acts  took  place. 

B.  It  cannot  be  admitted  for  a  moment  that  the  duty  of  trying 
persons  guilty  of  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  should 
be  entrusted  to  the  national  tribunals  of  the  enemy. 

Such  a  course,  if  adopted,  would  confuse  the  principles  which 
apply  to  the  recognition  of  jurisdiction  as  regards  penal  matters  in 
international  law  in  time  of  peace,  and  in  time  of  war.  The  Con¬ 
ditions  of  Peace  (Article  228)  only  require  the  enemy  to  acknowledge 
the  right  which  at  the  present  moment  belongs  to  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  standing  principle  of  international  law  that  the 
persons  guilty  of  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  fall  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunals  of  the  enemy. 

C.  The  basis  of  jurisdiction  being  thus  determined  in  connection 
with  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  there  can  be  no  question  of  recog¬ 
nising  tribunals  composed  of  representatives  of  countries  which  have 
taken  no  share  in  the  war  as  having  any  right  of  jurisdiction. 

7  June,  1919. 

Ernest  M.  Pollock,  Chaimum 
James  Brown  Scott 
F.  Larnaude 
Gustave  Tosti 
S.  Tachi 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the 
Place  des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Friday,  June  13, 1919, 11  a.  m. 

Present 


United  States  of  Ameeica  British  Empire 

President  Wilson.  The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 

France  Italy 

M.  Clemenceau.  M.  Sonnino. 

Japan 

Baron  Makino. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B.  \  Secretaries. 

M.  di  Martino  J 

Prof.  P.  J.  Mantoux — Interpreter. 

1.  Referring  to  the  reply  to  the  German  Note  on  the  subject  of  the 
League  of  Nations  approved  on  the  previous  day,^  M.  Clemenceau 

said  he  thought  a  mistake  had  been  made  in  stating 
that  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  saw  no  reason 
why  Germany  should  not  become  a  member  of  the 
League  “in  the  early  future”. 

Mr.  Leotd  George  and  PREsmENx  Wilson  confirmed  the  Secretary’s 
record  that  this  had  been  approved,  and  insisted  that  there  was  no  ob¬ 
ject  in  inserting  the  sentence  without  these  words.  After  rereading 
the  whole  passage,  M.  Clemenceau  withdrew  his  objections. 

2.  (It  was  agreed  to  receive  the  Turkish  Delegation  in  a  formal  man¬ 
ner  in  one  of  the  large  rooms  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  on  Tuesday,  June 

17th,  at  11  a.  m.) 

Turkish  /gjj.  Maui’ice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  ask  the 

Delegation  '  i  m  i  •  i 

Secretary  General  to  prepare  a  letter  to  the  iurkish 
Delegation  for  M.  Clemenceau’s  signature  and  for  despatch,  notifying 
them  of  this  decision  and  asking  them  to  be  prepared  to  make  a  state¬ 
ment  on  that  occasion  of  anything  which  they  had  to  say.) 

‘Appendix  IV  to  CF-61,  p.  341. 
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3.  The  Council  had  before  them  a  Note  from  the  Superior  Blockade 
Council,  dated  June  11th.  1919.  (Appendix  I.) 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  advocated  a  renewal  of  the  block- 
Biockade  ade  in  the  event  of  the  Germans  refusing  to  sign  as  if 

Action  in  the  ,  ^  » 

Event  of  the  this  Were  known  in  Germany  beforehand,  it  would 

Germans  Refusing  i  /y»  4/7 

To  Sign  have  a  great  eiiect. 

President  Wilson  said  he  was  opposed  to  the  im¬ 
position  of  a  blockade.  A  military  occupation  was  justified,  but  he  did 
not  believe  in  starving  women  and  children.  It  was  the  last  resort  and 
should  not  be  taken  at  first. 

M.  Clemenceau  considered  that  the  sea  blockade  would  not  be  very 
effective  so  long  as  the  land  frontiers  with  neutral  States  were  open. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  pointed  out  that  the  neutrals  had  at  present  no 
supplies  to  spare,  consequently  everything  depended  upon  an  effective 
sea  blockade. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  in  that  case  he  was  in  favour  of  it  in  the 
interests  of  humanity,  to  prevent  a  prolongation  of  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  breaking  off  negotiations,  and  signing  the  Peace.  If  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  knew  that  the  blockade  were  being  prepared  it  would 
stop  the  whole  business. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  was  apprehensive  of  difficulties  that  would 
arise  from  the  military  occupation. 

President  Wilson  pointed  out  that  in  any  case  the  Allies  controlled 
practically  all  the  food  supplies  of  the  world,  and  would  not  sell  them 
to  Germany  if  they  would  not  sign.  In  any  case  therefore  privation 
would  begin  at  once.  The  imposition  of  the  blockade  would  shock  the 
sense  of  mankind.  A  military  occupation  was  the  regular  and  habitual 
way  of  dealing  with  a  situation  of  this  kind.  Germany  had  disre¬ 
garded  all  methods  of  humanity,  but  this  did  not  justify  the  Allies  in 
doing  so.  He  did  not  anticipate  any  actual  fighting. 

Me.  Lloyd  George  said  that  every  military  man  would  confirm  that 
but  for  the  contributory  action  of  the  Blockade  the  war  might  still  be 
continuing.  The  German  Army  was  still  in  occupation  of  Allied  ter¬ 
ritory  when  it  had  capitulated.  The  reason  was  that  the  effect  of  the 
blockade  on  the  German  people  was  so  great  that  they  could  not 
stand  it  any  longer. 

President  Wilson  said  that  if  actual  hostilities  began  again,  the 
blockade  might  be  justified,  but  Marshal  Foch  had  assured  the  Council 
that  there  was  not  likely  to  be  any  military  resistance. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  did  not  anticipate  organised  military  resistance 
but  he  thought  there  might  be  a  great  deal  of  unorganised  resistance. 

M.  Clemenceau  pointed  out  that  the  Germans  were  a  submissive 
people.  They  were  not  like  the  English  or  French,  who  in  such  a  case 
would  make  great  trouble. 
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President  AVilson  said  that  starvation  would  only  bring  about  Bol¬ 
shevism  and  chaos. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  the  mere  noise  of  preparing  a  blockade 
would  do  more  to  make  the  Germans  sign  than  the  military  occupation. 
There  were  important  elements  in  the  population  such  as  the 
rich  industries  and  the  wealthier  classes  of  Berlin  who  would  probably 
welcome  an  occupation  as  a  means  of  ensuring  order.  The  mere  threat 
of  a  blockade,  however,  would  terrify  the  whole  population. 

President  Wilson  did  not  want  to  threaten  without  carrying  out 
the  threat. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  while  he  fully  appreciated  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  motives  and  regarded  the  blockade  as  a  horrible  thing,  yet  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  shorten  the  agony.  He  felt  sure  that  in  the 
end  we  should  be  driven  to  the  blockade. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  if  the  blockade  were  not  adopted  it  would 
cause  the  deaths  of  many  Allied  soldiers. 

PREsroENT  Wilson  said  he  must  refuse  to  co-operate  in  the  blockade 
until  military  co-operation  had  been  tried.  His  instinct  on  this 
matter  was  overwhelming.  He  noted  that  the  Blockade  Council  had 
already  brought  the  various  parts  of  the  blockade  to  the  most 
advanced  state  of  readiness.  He  wished  to  know  what  more  they 
required. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey  said  that  the  British  Member  of  the  Blockade 
Council  had  informed  him  that  there  were  certain  steps  involving 
expenditure  which  the  Blockade  Council  did  not  feel  justified  in 
insisting  on  without  a  decision  of  this  Council.  For  example — the 
bottoms  of  a  number  of  Destroyers  had  to  be  cleaned  and  crews  had 
to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  mobilisation.  The  Destroyers  were  required 
for  the  blockade  of  the  Baltic  which  was  a  new  service  which  it  had 
never  been  possible  to  undertake  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  suggested  the  desirability  of  some  Destroyers 
appearing  in  the  Baltic  in  order  to  give  the  Germans  the  impression 
that  preparations  were  being  made.  He  wanted  the  Germans  to  sign 
without  the  necessity  of  the  Allies  striking  a  blow. 

(It  was  agreed  that  the  Blockade  Council  should  make  every  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  re-imposition  of  the  blockade,  but  that  its  actual 
enforcement  should  not  be  undertaken,  even  in  the  event  of  a  refusal 
by  the  Germans  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  without  a  decision  from 
the  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  No 
actual  threat  should  be  made  public  that  the  blockade  was  to  be 
re-imposed,  but  short  of  this  steps  should  be  taken  to  give  the  public 
impression  that  preparations  were  in  hand.  If  practicable  these  steps 
should  include  the  despatch  of  Destroyers  to  show  this  in  the  Baltic.) 
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Naval  Action 
in  Event  of  the 
Germans 
Refusing  To  Sign 


4.  Mk.  Llotd  George  read  the  following  note  from  Admiral 
Hope : — 

“Referring  to  the  Naval  action  to  be  taken  in  the 
event  of  the  Germans  refusing  to  sign  the  Peace 
Treaty,  the  Admiralty  are  anxious  to  know,  as  soon 
as  possible,  in  order  that  the  necessary  preparations 
may  be  made,  whether  the  Supreme  Council  approves  in  principle 
the  following  measures  suggested  by  the  Admirals  in  their  joint 
Report  of  10th  April 

{a)  Officers  and  men  of  the  ships  interned  at  Scapa  to  be  made 
prisoners  of  war. 

(6)  The  interned  ships  at  Scapa  to  be  seized. 

{c)  All  fishing  by  German  vessels  to  be  prohibited. 

{d)  All  German  vessels  found  at  sea,  either  with  or  without 
permits,  to  be  seized. 

It  would  also  greatly  assist  the  Admiralty  if  the  Council’s  decision 
as  to  the  blockade  could  be  made  known  so  that  any  necessary  Naval 
dispositions  could  be  arranged  in  good  time.” 

(It  was  agreed  that  the  British  Admiralty  should  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  preparations  for  carrying  out  (a),  (5),  (c),  and  {d) ,  above.) 

5.  The  Council  had  before  them  a  report  by  the  Military  Repre¬ 
sentatives  at  Versailles  with  whom  are  associated 
Naval  Representatives  (Appendix  II). 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  he  had  discussed  the  question  with 
General  Sackville-West  and  he  found  his  view  to  be  that  the  evacu¬ 
ation  by  the  Germans  should  be  a  comprehensive  one.  If  the  attempt 
was  made  to  specify  in  detail  the  actual  places  to  be  evacuated,  mis¬ 
understandings  were  liable  to  occur  owing  to  the  fact  that  many 
places  had  the  same  name,  and  some  places  had  several  names  which 
would  facilitate  evasion  by  the  Germans.  His  opinion  was  that  the 
Germans  ought  to  be  ordered  to  clear  out  of  the  Baltic  Provinces 
altogether  under  Article  12  of  the  Armistice  terms.  It  would  be 
very  dangerous  if  the  present  German  Ministry  went  out  of  Office 
and  Haase  came  in,  as  then  there  would  be  a  German  force  in  the 
Baltic  Provinces  under  the  direction  of  a  Bolshevik  Government. 

President  Wilson  and  M.  Clemenceau  agreed  with  Mr.  Lloyd 
George. 

There  was  some  discussion  as  to  the  proposal  of  the  Military  Repre¬ 
sentatives  that  sums  of  money  should  be  made  available  for  the  Baltic 
Provinces,  but  it  was  generally  agreed  that  this  was  unnecessary  for 
equipment,  arms,  ammunition,  clothing  and  supplies  were  given. 

After  a  short  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  the  following  action 
should  be  taken : — 


Baltic 

ProTince* 


1.  Marshal  Foch  should  order  the  Germans 


“  Vol.  V,  pp.  533-536. 
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(a)  To  stop  all  future  advance  northwards  towards  Esthonia. 
(&)  To  evacuate  Libau  and  Windau  at  once,  and  to  complete 
the  evacuation  of  all  territory  which,  before  the  war,  formed  part 
of  Russia,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  in  accordance  with  Article 
12  of  the  Armistice  Terms. 


2.  That  the  local  national  forces  in  the  Baltic  Provinces  should  be 
supported  with  equipment,  arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  and  supplies 
generally. 

3.  That  the  Military  Representatives  at  Versailles  should  advise  as 
to  what  supplies  should  be  sent  and  by  whom. 

M.  Clemenceau  undertook  to  give  the  necessary  instructions  to 
Marshal  Foch. 

6.  The  alteration  to  the  Czecho-Slovak  frontier  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  dated  June  12th. 

(Appendix  C.  F.  62,  Minute  8^)  and  approved  on 
Czecho-Slovak  the  previous  afternoon,  was  initialled  by  the  five 
Heads  of  States. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  forward  it  to  the  Drafting 
Committee  for  their  information. 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris.  13  June,  1919. 


Appendix  I  to  CF-63 

M-259 

SUPERIOR  BLOCKADE  COUNCIL 
Note  To  Be  Transmitted  to  the  Council  of  Heads  of  States 

Paris,  June  11th,  1919. 

1.  The  Superior  Blockade  Council  have  the  honour  to  recall  to  the 
Council  of  Heads  of  States  that  no  decision  has  yet  been  taken  as  to 
the  application  of  further  economic  pressure  upon  Germany,  should 
she  refuse  to  sign  the  peace  terms. 

2.  The  Council  venture  to  point  out  that  while  in  accordance  with 
the  instructions  of  the  Council  of  Heads  of  States,  they  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  bring  the  various  parts  of  the  Blockade  to  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  state  of  readiness,  the  whole  machine  is  so  complex  that  it  re¬ 
quires  some  time  to  set  it  actually  in  motion. 

3.  These  preparations  have  now  reached  a  point  beyond  which  the 
Council  feel  that  they  are  not  justified  in  proceeding  so  long  as  it 
remains  doubtful  whether  it  is  intended,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  make 
use  of  the  machine,  or  not. 

4.  The  Council  therefore  submit  as  a  matter  of  urgency  that  the 
time  has  now  come  when  the  Council  of  Heads  of  States  should  arrive 
at  a  definite  decision  as  to  whether  it  is  the  intention  to  make  use  of 
a  reinforced  Blockade  as  a  measure  of  pressure  upon  Germany  in  the 
event  of  a  refusal  to  sign  the  Peace  Terms. 


*  Ante,  p.  358. 
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Appendix  II  to  CF-63 

SWC-423 

Report  to  the  Supreme  ar  Council  ly  Its  Military  and 
Naval  Representatives 

Action  of  the  Germans  in  the  Baltic  States 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  held 
on  7th  J une,  1919/  a  Memorandum  prepared  by  the  British  Delegation 
on  the  subject  of  the  action  of  the  Germans  in  the  Baltic  States  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  capture  of  Riga  on  May  24th  was  discussed  and  it  was 
agreed : — 

That  the  Memorandum  should  be  referred  for  report  to  the  Military 
Representatives  of  the  Supreme  War  Council  at  Versailles,  with  whom 
should  be  associated  for  the  purpose  of  this  enquiry,  Representatives 
of  the  Navies  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Italy. 

To  THE  Supreme  War  Council:  The  Military  and  Naval  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Supreme  War  Council  find  themselves  in  agreement 
with  the  terms  of  the  memorandum  which  has  been  referred  to  them. 

Considering : 

That  the  events  of  the  period  under  review  show  clearly  that  the 
Germans  and  Bolsheviks  are  cooperating  and  that  at  the  present  time 
the  National  forces  of  the  Baltic  States  are  subject  to  combined  at¬ 
tacks  by  German  and  Bolshevist  forces. 

The  Military  and  Naval  Representatives  recommend: — 

ti)  That  the  Germans  should  be  ordered 

(a)  To  stop  all  further  advance  northward  towards  Esthonia. 

(&)  French^  Italian  American 
text 

In  accordance  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  Article  12  of  the  Terms  of 
Armistice  to  evacuate  immedi¬ 
ately  Libau  and  Windau  as  well 
as  the  districts  of  Augustovo, 
Suvalki,  Grodno  and  that  part  of 
the  district  of  Semi  which  lies  to 
the  west  of  the  River  Czernakanja 
(Marycha)  and  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  those  territories  which  be¬ 
fore  the  war  formed  part  of  the 
Russian  Empire  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  this  evacuation  shall 
also  commence  immediately. 

(ii)  That  as  it  seems  impossible  to  send  Allied  troops  to  the  Baltic 
Provinces,  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  to  support  the  Local  Na- 


British  text 

To  evacuate  Libau  and  Windau 
at  once,  and  to  make  preparations 
to  complete  the  evacuation  of  all 
territory  which  before  the  war 
formed  part  of  Russia  with  the 
least  possible  delay  in  accordance 
with  Article  12  of  the  Armistice 
Terms. 


■  See  CF-52,  pp.  240,  243. 
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tional  forces  in  these  provinces  with  equipment,  arms,  ammunition, 
clothing  and  supplies  generally,  and  to  make  available  such  sums 
of  money  as  may  be  required. 

(iii)  That  the  action  recommended  above  should  be  taken  without 

delay.  ■  ^  ^ 

(a)  In  order  that  it  may  be  in  force  during  the  period  of  the 
Armistice  and  before  the  conditions  of  Peace  are  signed. 

{b)  So  that  the  local  Baltic  forces  may  not  be  unnecessarily  weak¬ 
ened  by  German  action  before  having  to  defend  themselves  against 
their  Bolshevik  enemies. 


Note:  In  view  of  the  possibility  of  the  Germans  refusing  to  com¬ 
ply  in  flagrant  defiance  of  Article  12  of  the  Armistice  Convention 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  should  be  prepared  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  compliance,  including  the 
full  force  of  the  blockade. 


G®'.  Belin 

Military  Representative^ 
French  Section^ 

Supreme  War  Council 

R.  Lanxade 

Naval  Representative 

Ugo  Cavallero 

Military  Representative^ 
Italian  Section^ 

Supreme  War  Council 

Ugo  Cavallero 

for  Na/oal  Representative 

Versailles,  11  June,  1919. 


C.  Sackville-West 
Major-General^ 

Military  Representative^ 
British  Section^ 

Supreme  War  Council 

George  P.  W.  Hope 
Naval  Representative 

Tasker  H.  Bliss 

Military  Representative^ 
American  Section^ 
Suprem  e  War  Council 

H.  S.  Knapp 
Naval  Representative 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Friday,  June  13,  1919,  at  12  Noon 

Present 

(Jnited  States  of  Amekica  British  Empire 

President  Wilson.  The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 

Prance  Italy 

M.  Clemenceau.  M.  Sonnino. 

Japan 

Baron  Makino. 

Sir  Maurice  Haakey,  K.  C.  B.1  Secretaries. 

M.  di  Martino.  J 

Prof.  P.  J.  Mantoux. — Interpreter. 

The  following  experts  on  the  subject  of  the  Rhine  Provinces  were  also  present : — 
M.  Loucheur  for  France. 

Mr.  Wise  and  Mr.  Waterlow  for  Great  Britain. 

1.  The  Council  had  before  them  the  report  (see  Appendix  I)  dated 
June  9th,  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  them  on  May  29th  ^  to  re¬ 
write  the  draft  convention  relating  to  the  occupation 
conrention^^^  of  the  Rhine  Provinces,  on  the  skeleton  plan  suggested 

Territ^ieSe  in  the  letter  from  Mr.  Noyes,  the  American  delegate 

on  the  inter-allied  Rhineland  Commission,  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson,  dated  May  27th,  1919.^ 

This  report  and  its  first  two  annexes,  viz,  the  draft  convention  and 
the  memorandum,  were  considered. 

President  Wilson  read  out  the  English  texts  of  these  documents, 
which,  after  discussion,  were  adopted  with  the  amendments  set  out 
below.  The  two  texts  as  thus  amended  are  attached  as  appendices  II 
and  III,  respectively,  to  the  present  proces-verbal. 

The  omission  of  the  words  “and  the  execution  of  the  Treaty”  from 
Article  III  (a)  of  the  draft  convention  was,  on  the  proposal  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson,  decided  on  the  ground  that  to  supervise  the  execution  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  was  outside  the  scope  which  it  was  desirable  to 
give  to  the  functions  of  the  Rhineland  High  Commission. 

'  See  CF-11,  p.  HO. 

'  Appendix  IV  to  CF— 41.  p.  113. 
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In  regard  to  Article  IV  of  the  draft  convention,  Monsieur  Clemen- 
CEAu  explained  that  Marshal  Foch  had  put  forward  certain  objections 
to  the  principle  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  base  the  administration 
of  the  occupied  territory  (see  Appendix  I.  Annex  3) ,  but  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  question  of  principle  would  arise  in  connection  with  the 
memorandum  (see  Appendix  I,  Annex  2).  When  Article  V  of  the 
memorandum  was  reached,  Monsieur  Loucheur  (French  Minister  of 
Industrial  Reconstitution),  who  was  in  attendance,  explained  that 
what  Marshal  Foch  chiefly  had  in  mind  was  the  danger  of  setting 
up  two  separate  authorities,  viz.,  the  Allied  High  Command  and  the 
Inter-allied  Rhineland  High  Commission,  to  deal  with  the  German 
authorities.  The  Marshal  feared  that  any  attempt  to  work  such  a 
system  would  lead  to  confusion,  and  he  considered  that  the  proper 
course  was  to  vest  all  necessary  powers  for  dealing  with  the  German 
authorities  in  one  single  inter-allied  authority,  who  might  be  assisted 
by  an  advisory  council  in  respect  of  economic  and  civil  matters. 
While  taking  note  of  this  point  of  view,  the  Council  decided  to  main¬ 
tain  the  principle  of  making  an  inter-allied  civil  authority  the  su¬ 
preme  representative  of  the  associated  Governments  concerned  in  the 
administration  of  the  occupied  territory. 

The  following  are  the  amendments  adopted  in  the  draft  conven¬ 
tion  : — 

Article  I.,  paragraph  2.  For  the  words  “admitted  into”  substitute 
the  words  “maintained  in”. 

Article  III  {a).  Omit  the  words  “and  the  execution  of  the  Treaty”. 

Article  IV.  After  the  words  “military  officer”  insert  the  words  “of 
the  occupying  armies”. 

Article  V.  After  the  words  “German  authorities”  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words:  “and  the  civil  administration  of  these  areas  shall 
continue  under  German  law  and  under  the  authority  of  the  Central 
German  Government,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
Commission,  by  ordinances  under  Article  III.,  to  accommodate  that 
administration  to  the  needs  and  circumstances  of  military  occupation”. 

Article  VI.,  Paragraph  2.  Between  the  word  “composed”  and  the 
word  “both”  insert  the  words  “in  equal  representations  of”.  In  what 
follows  omit  the  word  “of”  before  “German”  and  “Allied”. 

Article  VII.  Add  the  words  “subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article 
VIII.  (6)  below”. 

Article  VIII.  (5).  In  paragraph  1  omit  the  words  “in  principle”. 
And  insert  the  word  “exceptional”  before  the  word  “emergency”. 

Article  IX.,  Paragraph  1.  Insert  the  word  “direct”  between  the 
word  “German”  and  the  word  “taxes”. 

Article  X.,  Paragraph  1.  Substitute  the  word  “purposes”  for  the 
word  “reasons”. 

Article  XI.,  Paragraph  1.  Substitute  the  word  “may”  for  the  word 
“shall”. 

Paragraph  2.  Between  the  word  “may”  and  the  word  “enter” 
insert  the  words  “subject  to  the  approval  of  the  High  Commission”. 
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Para^aph  5.  Add  at  the  end  the  words  “by  the  allied  Military 
Authorities”. 

Article  XII.,  Paragraph  3.  After  the  words  “armies  of  occupation” 
insert  the  words  “or  of  the  Commission”. 

Article  XIII.,  Paragraph  1.  For  the  words  “German  law  of  4th 
June,  1851”  substitute  the  words  “German  Imperial  law  of  May  30, 
1892”. 

Paragraph  2.  Between  the  word  “such”  and  the  word  “measures” 
insert  the  word  “temporary”. 

The  following  are  the  amendments  adopted  in  the  memorandum : — 

Article  I.  For  the  words  “but  economic  questions  will  be  referred” 
substitute  the  words  “economic  questions  being  first  referred  by  the 
High  Commission”. 

Article  V.  The  first  sentence  from  the  beginning  to  the  words 
“occupied  territory”  should  read  as  follows:  “All  civil  commissions 
or  ofiicers  already  appointed,  or  to  be  appointed,  by  any  one  or  more 
of  the  allied  Governments  to  deal  with  matters  affecting  the  civil 
administration  of  the  economic  life  of  the  civilian  populaBon  in  the 
occupied  territory”. 

Article  VI.  A  new  clause  to  be  inserted  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  as  follows:  “(a)  The  appointment  of  each  High  Commissioner 
shall  be  subject  to  tlie  approval  of  all  the  allied  and  associated 
Governments  represented”. 

The  clauses  (a),  (b),  (c)  and  (d)  in  the  draft  to  be  re-lettered 
(b),  (c),  (d)  and  (e)  respectively. 

In  clause  (d)  substitute  the  words  “a  single”  for  the  words  “an 
equal”. 

A  new  article  to  be  added  at  the  end  of  the  memorandum  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — “VII.  In  issuing  decrees  and  proclamations  or  otherwise  inter¬ 
fering  with  civil  administration  under  a  state  of  siege,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  shall  continue  to  act  in  consultation  with,  and  only 
with  the  approval  of,  the  High  Commission.  This  shall,  of  course, 
not  apply  to  action  of  a  purely  military  nature.” 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  June  13,  1919. 


Appendix  I  to  CF-64 

WCP-978 

Report  Presented  to  the  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  by  the  Inter-Allied  Commission  on  the  Left  Bank  of  the 
Rhine 

The  Commission  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Four,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  draft  a  convention  as  to  the  occupation  of  the  Rhine  Provinces 
on  the  lines  of  the  plan  suggested  in  the  letter  of  May  27th,  1919, 
addressed  by  Mr.  Noyes,  the  American  representative  on  the  Inter- 
Allied  Rhineland  Commission,  to  President  Wilson,  has  held  several 
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meetings  on  the  basis  of  the  creation  of  an  Inter- Allied  High 
Commission. 

As  a  result,  the  Commission  has  drawn  up  the  annexed  draft  con¬ 
vention  (Annex  1)  to  be  negotiated  with  the  German  Government  as 
regards  the  military  occupation  of  the  Rhine  territories.  The  basis 
of  this  draft  convention  is  the  abolition  of  a  state  of  siege  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

The  Commission  has  also  drawn  up  a  draft  memorandum  (Annex  2) 
defining  the  relations  between  the  Allied  military  authorities  and  the 
Inter- Allied  High  Commission  of  the  Rhine. 

Marshal  Foch  has  put  forward  certain  objections  as  to  the  principle 
on  which  the  High  Commission  is  constituted. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  pointed  out  that  they  were  not 
concerned  to  discuss  questions  of  principle,  as  they  had  merely  re¬ 
ceived  instructions  to  draft  a  convention. 

Marshal  Foch.  at  the  request  of  the  Commission,  has  handed  in  a 
note  which  set  out  his  objections  against  the  principle  of  the  organisa¬ 
tion  and  functions  of  the  Rhineland  Commission. 

As  regards  the  memorandum,  (Article  5)  Marshal  Foch  has  re¬ 
quested  that  all  commissions  in  the  occupied  territories  dealing  with 
matters  of  civil  administration,  which  are  to  be  subordinated  to  the 
High  Commission,  should  be  specifaed  by  name,  since  the  military 
authorities  may  be  obliged  to  preserve  or  to  create  certain  conditions. 

After  Marshal  Foch’s  note  had  been  communicated,  the  Italian 
Delegation  pointed  out  that,  if  the  High  Commission  was  to  be  vested 
with  economic  and  financial  powers,  Italy  would  require  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  High  Commission,  either  by  a  permanent  member  or  by 
a  liaison  officer. 

Mr.  Davis,  in  the  name  of  the  American  Delegation,  and  M. 
Loucheur  declared  that,  in  their  opinion,  there  could  be  no  question 
of  giving  such  powers  to  the  Rhineland  High  Commission,  and  that 
the  powers  given  to  the  Commission  appeared  to  them  to  be  clearly 
defined  and  limited  in  the  text  as  presented. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil,  while  agreeing  that  the  powers  of  the  High 
Commission  are  strictly  limited  to  such  powers  as  may  be  necessary 
to  secure  the  safety  and  maintenance  of  the  armies  of  occupation, 
pointed  out  that  in  his  opinion,  these  powers  would  involve,  on  the 
part  of  the  Commission,  a  considerable  amount  of  legislative  inter¬ 
vention  in  civil  matters,  particularly  if  the  occupation  were  to  be  pro¬ 
longed  for  fifteen  years. 

In  this  connection  the  Commission  wishes  to  point  out,  with  special 
emphasis,  that,  under  the  terms  contemplated,  both  in  the  letter  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  Council  of  Four  (which  has  been  taken  as  the  basis  of 
the  present  draft)  and  in  the  text  which  has  been  drawn  up,  the  fact 
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of  imposing  upon  the  High  Commission  the  duty  of  promulgating 
ordinances  “to  secure  the  execution  of  the  Treaty”  may  give  rise  to 
an  important  extension  of  the  High  Commission’s  action.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  Commission  asks  the  Council  of  Four  whether  this  was, 
in  fact,  their  intention. 

As  regards  the  strength  of  the  troops  required  for  the  occupation 
the  military  members  of  the  Commission  have  reported  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  forty-two  divisions  may  be  reduced  on  the  signature  of  peace  to 
thirty  divisions,  which,  in  their  turn,  may  be  reduced  to  ten  divisions 
of  infantry  and  two  of  cavalry,  or  about  150,000  men,  when  the  Ger¬ 
mans  have  carried  out  the  disarmament  clauses  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 
The  military  members  think  that  a  further  reduction,  of  which  the 
extent  and  the  date  cannot  be  determined,  may  still  be  carried  out. 

The  military  members,  in  laying  down  the  above  figures,  have 
especially  taken  into  consideration,  among  other  things,  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  order,  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  and  the  necessity  of 
assuring  the  defences  of  the  territory  in  the  event  of  a  German  at¬ 
tack. 

M.  Loucheur  (civil  member  representing  France)  and  M.  le  Baron 
de  Gaffier  (civil  member  representing  Belgium)  feel  obliged  in  this 
connection  to  declare  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  number  of  the  troops 
could  be  considerably  diminished  from  the  moment  when  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  German  effectives  and  the  disarming  of  Germany  have 
been  carried  out  and  a  satisfactory  situation  has  been  brought  about. 
It  appears  to  them  that  the  strength  of  the  army  of  occupation  could, 
when  this  happens,  be  reduced  to  between  80,000  and  100,000  men. 

The  British  delegation  expressed  the  desire  that  the  cost  of  the 
army  of  occupation  should  be  definitely  stated.  The  French  Dele¬ 
gation  considered  that  to  do  this  did  not  come  within  the  instructions 
of  the  Commission. 

Moreover,  M.  Loucheur  pointed  out  that,  as  regards  the  cost  of  the 
occupation,  the  method  of  making  the  necessary  calculations  was  at 
the  present  moment  undergoing  revision,  and  that  satisfactory  regu¬ 
lations  would  very  probably  be  shortly  presented  to  the  Council  of 
Four. 

The  British,  American  and  Italian  Delegates  have  given  their  ad¬ 
hesion  to  the  following  text,  which  is  rejected  by  the  French  and 
Belgian  delegations : 

“Inasmuch  as  the  success  of  any  plan  as  that  outlined  in  the  present 
draft  convention  can  only  be  determined  by  experiment,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  unanimously  suggests  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  limit  the 
duration  of  the  convention  to  two  or  three  years,  subject  to  a  new  con¬ 
vention  being  negotiated  at  the  end  of  that  period,  and  subject  also 
to  an  appeal  to  the  League  of  Nations,  in  case  of  disagreement.” 
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Annex  I 

Draft  Convention  Regarding  the  Military  Occupation  of  the 
Territories  of  the  Rhine 

(Note. — The  use  of  the  terms  “Allies”  and  “Allied”  throughout 
this  document  must  be  interpreted  to  mean  “the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers”.) 

I.  As  provided  by  Section  XIV,  (Articles  428  et  seq.)  of  the  Treaty 

dated . ,  armed  forces  of  the  Allies  will  continue  in 

occupation  of  German  territory  (as  defined  by  Article  5  of  the 
Armistice  Convention  of  11th  November,  1918.®  as  extended  by  Article 
7  of  the  Convention  of  16th  January  1919®),  as  a  guarantee  of  the 
execution  by  Germany  of  the  Treaty. 

No  German  troops,  except  prisoners  of  war  in  process  of  repatria¬ 
tion,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  occupied  territories,  even  in  transit; 
but  police  forces  of  a  strength  to  be  determined  by  the  Allied  Powers 
may  be  admitted  into  these  territories  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
order. 

II.  There  shall  be  constituted  a  civilian  body  styled  the  Inter- 
Allied  Khineland  High  Commission,  and  hereinafter  called  “the  Com¬ 
mission”,  which,  except  in  so  far  as  the  Treaty  may  otherwise  provide, 
shall  be  the  supreme  representative  of  the  Allies  within  the  occupied 
territory.  It  shall  consist  of  four  members  representing  Belgium, 
France,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Ill  (a).  So  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  securing  the  maintenance, 
safety  and  requirements  of  the  Allied  forces,  and  the  execution  of  the 
Treaty,  the  Commission  shall  have  the  power  to  issue  ordinances 
for  that  purpose.  Such  ordinances  shall  be  published  under  the 
authority  of  the  Commission,  and  copies  thereof  shall  be  sent  to  each 
of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  and  also  to  the  German 
Government.  When  so  published  they  shall  have  the  force  of  law  and 
shall  be  recognised  as  such  by  all  the  Allied  military  authorities  and 
by  the  German  civil  authorities. 

(h)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall  enjoy  diplomatic 
privileges  and  immunities. 

(c)  The  German  courts  shall  continue  to  exercise  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  subject  to  the  exceptions  contained  in  paragraphs  {d) 
and  (e)  below. 

{d)  The  armed  forces  of  the  Allies  and  the  persons  accompanying 
them,  to  whom  the  General  Officers  Commanding  the  Armies  of 
Occupation  shall  have  issued  a  pass  revokable  at  their  pleasure,  and 
any  persons  employed  by,  or  in  the  service  of  such  troops,  shall  be 
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exclusively  subject  to  the  military  law  and  jurisdiction  of  such 
forces. 

(e)  Any  person  who  commits  any  offence  against  the  persons  or 
property  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Allies,  may  be  made  amenable 
to  the  military  jurisdiction  of  the  said  forces. 

IV.  The  German  authorities,  both  in  the  occupied  and  in  the  un¬ 
occupied  territories,  shall,  on  the  demand  of  any  duly  authorised 
military  officer,  arrest  and  hand  over  to  the  nearest  commander  of 
Allied  troops  any  person  charged  with  an  offence  who  is  amenable 
under  Clause  (d)  or  Clause  (e)  of  Article  III  above  to  the  military 
jurisdiction  of  the  Allied  Forces. 

V.  The  civil  administration  of  the  provinces  (Provineen),  Gov¬ 
ernment  departments  {Regierungshezirke) ,  Urban  Circles  {Stadt- 
kreise).  Rural  Circles  {Landkreise) ^  and  Communes  {Gemeinde) ^ 
shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  German  authorities.  It  is  understood 
that  the  German  authorities  shall  be  obliged,  under  penalty  of  re¬ 
moval,  to  conform  to  the  ordinances  issued  in  virtue  of  Article  III 
above. 

VI.  Subject  to  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  Hague  Convention, 
1907,^  the  right  to  requisition  in  kind  and  to  demand  services  shall  be 
exercised  by  the  Allied  Armies  of  Occupation. 

The  charges  for  the  requisitions  effected  in  the  zone  of  each  allied 
army,  and  the  estimate  of  damage  caused  by  the  troops  of  occupation, 
shall  be  determined  by  local  Commissions  composed  both  of  German 
civilians  appointed  by  the  German  civil  authorities,  and  of  Allied 
military  officers  and  presided  over  by  some  person  appointed  by  the 
Commission. 

The  German  Government  shall  also  continue  to  be  responsible  for 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  troops  of  occupation  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  fixed  by  the  Treaty. 

The  German  Government  shall  also  be  responsible  for  the  costs 
and.  expenses  of  the  Commission,  and  for  its  housing.  Suitable 
premises  for  the  housing  of  the  Commission  shall  be  selected  in 
consultation  with  the  German  Government. 

VII.  The  Allied  troops  shall  continue  undisturbed  in  possession 
of  any  premises  at  present  occupied  by  them. 

VIII  (a).  The  German  Government  shall  undertake,  moreover, 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allied  troops  and  to  maintain  in  good 
state  of  repair,  all  the  military  establishments  required  for  the  said 
troops,  with  the  necessary  furniture,  heating  and  lighting,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  regulations  concerning  these  matters  in  force  in  the 

’  Convention  respecting  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  on  land,  October  18,  1907 ; 
Foreign  Relations,  1907,  pt.  2,  p.  1204. 
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various  armies  concerned.  These  shall  include  accommodation  for 
officers  and  men,  guard-rooms,  offices,  administrative,  regimental  and 
staff  headquarters,  workshops,  store-rooms,  hospitals,  laundries,  regi¬ 
mental  schools,  riding  schools,  stables,  training  grounds  and  rifle 
and  artillery  ranges,  aviation  grounds,  grazing  grounds,  warehouses 
for  supplies  and  grounds  for  military  manoeuvres,  also  theatre  and 
cinema  premises,  and  reasonable  facilities  for  sport  and  for  recreation 
grounds  for  the  troops. 

(b)  In  principle,  private  soldiers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
shall  be  accommodated  in  barracks,  and  shall  not  be  billeted  on  the 
inhabitants,  except  in  cases  of  emergency. 

In  the  event  of  the  existing  military  establishments  being  in¬ 
sufficient  or  not  being  considered  suitable,  the  Allied  troops  may  take 
possession  of  any  other  public  or  private  establishment  with  its 
personnel,  suitable  for  these  purposes,  or,  if  there  are  no  such  suitable 
premises,  they  may  require  the  construction  of  new  barracks. 

Civilian  and  military  officers  and  their  families  may  be  billeted 
on  the  inhabitants  in  accordance  with  the  billeting  regulations  in 
force  in  each  army. 

IX.  No  German  taxes  or  duties  will  be  payable  by  the  Commission, 
the  Allied  armies  or  their  personnel. 

Food  supplies,  arms,  clothing,  equipment  and  provisions  of  all 
kinds  for  the  use  of  the  Allied  armies,  or  addressed  to  the  military 
authorities,  or  to  the  Commission,  or  to  canteens  and  officers’  messes, 
shall  be  transported  free  of  charge  and  free  of  all  import  duties  of 
any  kind. 

X.  The  personnel  employed  on  all  means  of  communication  (rail¬ 
ways,  railroads  and  tramways  of  all  kinds,  waterways  (including  the 
Rhine),  roads  and  rivers),  shall  obey  any  orders  given  by,  or  on 
behalf  of,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Allied  armies  for  military 
reasons. 

All  the  material  and  all  the  civil  personnel  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  and  working  of  all  means  of  communication  must  be 
kept  in  its  entirety  on  all  such  means  of  communication  in  the  occu¬ 
pied  territory. 

The  transport  on  the  railways  of  Allied  troops  or  individual  sol¬ 
diers  or  officers,  on  duty  or  furnished  with  a  warrant,  will  be  efi'ected 
without  payment. 

XI.  The  Armies  of  Occupation  shall  continue  to  use  for  military 
purposes  all  existing  telegraphic  and  telephonic  installations. 

The  Armies  of  Occupation  shall  also  have  the  right  to  continue 
to  instal  and  use  military  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  wireless 
stations  and  all  other  similar  means  of  communication  which  may 
appear  to  them  expedient;  for  this  purpose  they  may  enter  upon 
and  occupy  any  land,  whether  public  or  private. 
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The  personnel  of  the  public  telegraph  and  telephone  services  shall 
continue  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Allied 
Armies  given  for  military  purposes. 

Allied  telegrams  and  messages  of  an  official  nature  shall  be  entitled 
to  priority  over  ail  other  communications  and  shall  be  despatched 
free  of  charge.  The  Allied  military  authorities  shall  have  the  right 
to  supervise  the  order  in  which  such  communications  are  transmitted. 

No  wireless  telegraphy  installations  shall  be  allowed  to  be  erected 
by  the  authorities  or  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  occupied  territory  with¬ 
out  previous  authorisation. 

XII.  The  personnel  of  the  postal  service  shall  obey  any  orders  given 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Allied  Armies  for 
military  purposes.  The  public  postal  service  shall  continue  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  German  authorities,  but  this  shall  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  retention  of  the  military  postal  services  organised  by  the 
Armies  of  Occupation,  who  shall  have  the  right  to  use  aU  existing 
postal  routes  for  military  requirements. 

The  said  armies  shall  have  the  right  to  run  postal  wagons  with  aU 
necessary  personnel  on  all  existing  postal  routes. 

The  German  Government  shall  transmit  free  of  charge  and  without 
examination  letters  and  parcels  which  may  be  entrusted  to  its  post- 
offices  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  Armies  of  Occupation,  and  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  value  of  any  letters  or  parcels  lost. 

XIII.  The  Commission  shall  have  the  power,  whenever  they  think 

it  necessary,  to  declare  a  state  of  siege  in  any  part  of  the  territory 
or  in  the  whole  of  it.  Upon  such  declaration  the  military  authorities 
shall  have  the  powers  provided  in  the  German  Law  of . 

In  case  of  emergency,  where  public  order  is  disturbed  or  threatened 
in  any  district,  the  local  military  authorities  shall  have  the  power  to 
take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  for  restoring  order.  In  such 
case  the  military  authorities  shall  report  the  facts  to  the  Commission. 

'  Annex  2 

MemoraTidvm  Defining  the  Relations  Between  the  Allied  Military 

Authorities  and  the  Inter- Allied  Rhineland  High  Commission 

1.  Each  High  Commissioner  is  directly  responsible  to  his  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  economic  questions  will  be  referred  to  the  Supreme  Eco¬ 
nomic  Coimcil  as  long  as  that  body  exists. 

2.  The  ordinances  of  the  High  Commission  are  to  be  communicated 
to  the  Commanders  of  armies  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  Allied  High 
Command. 

3.  Whenever  the  High  Commission  has  occasion  to  publish  ordi¬ 
nances  affecting  the  interests  of  the  occupying  armies,  in  respect  of 
which  the  initiative  does  not  come  from  the  military  authorities,  the 
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High  Commission  shall  consult  the  military  authorities  beforehand. 

4.  Communications  between  the  High  Commission  and  the  various 
military  authorities  will  always  take  place  through  the  channel  of 
the  Allied  High  Command. 

5.  All  commissions  or  officials  actually  existing  or  who  may  be  ap¬ 
pointed,  who  deal  with  matters  affecting  the  civil  administration  or 
the  economic  life  of  the  occupied  territory  shall,  if  they  are  retained, 
be  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  High  Commission. 

6  (a).  The  French  member  of  the  High  Commission  shall  be  presi¬ 
dent  thereof. 

(&)  The  decisions  of  the  High  Commission  shall  be  reached  by  a 
majority  of  votes. 

(c)  Each  High  Commissioner  shall  have  an  equal  vote.  But  in  case 
of  an  equality  of  votes  the  President  shall  have  the  right  to  give  a 
casting  vote. 

(t?)  In  either  of  these  two  cases  the  dissenting  High  Commissioner, 
or  High  Commissioners,  may  appeal  to  their  Governments.  But 
such  an  appeal  shall  not,  in  cases  of  urgency,  delay  the  putting  into 
execution  of  the  decisions  taken,  which  shall  then  be  carried  out  under 
the  responsibility  of  the  members  voting  for  the  decisions. 

Annex  III* 

FTranslation] 

Remarks  of  Marshal  Foch 

June  5,  1919. 

The  proposed  High  Commission  will,  it  is  thought,  relax  the  severity 
of  the  military  regime,  that  is.  the  maintenance  of  a  state  of  siege,  in 
the  occupied  regions. 

This  new  institution  calls  for  several  observations. 

I 

Dnder  the  military  regime,  in  a  state  of  siege,  the  military  authority 
maintains  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  occupied  country  and  in¬ 
sures  their  enforcement,  in  collaboration  with  the  civil  authorities  of 
the  country,  with  the  exception  that  some  of  these  authorities  are 
temporarily  dispossessed  of  some  of  their  powers,  enumerated  in  the 
law  promulgating  the  state  of  siege. 

The  military  authority  is  not  empowered  to  enact  new  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations  of  a  general  character.  Therefore,  the  country  continues  to 
live  under  its  own  legislation,  applied  by  its  own  administration. 

*  The  text  of  annex  III  does  not  accompany  the  minutes.  This  text  has  been 
supplied  from  the  report  of  the  Inter-Allied  Commission  on  the  Left  Bank  of  the 
Rhine  (Paris  Peace  Conf.  181.22402/1).  The  translation  from,  the  French  has 
been  supplied  by  the  editors. 
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The  military  authority  is  responsible  for  public  order  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  police.  The  use  of  troops  is  therefore  regulated  in  a 
permanent  way  for  all  circumstances  that  may  supervene.  Thus  the 
military  authority,  which  has  at  the  same  time  the  means  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  execution  and  the  power  of  decision,  insures  the  maintenance 
of  order,  knowing  the  situation,  by  its  contact  and  understanding  with 
the  local  civil  authorities. 

II 

The  institution  of  the  High  Commission  tends  to  avoid  the  state  of 
siege.  This  High  Commission  has  the  power  of  issuing  decrees  which 
have  the  force  of  laws,  to  meet  the  military  necessities  and  even  to 
insure  the  execution  of  the  Treaty.  These  decrees  must  be  recognized 
by  the  German  civil  authorities,  as  well  as  by  the  Allied  military 
authorities.  In  this  respect  they  really  constitute  a  legislation  above 
that  of  the  occupied  country.  They  are  the  manifestation  of  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  superior  to  that  of  the  country.  This  right  is  not  conferred 
on  the  military  authority  by  the  state  of  siege,  this  authority  having 
only  the  negative  right  of  suspending  certain  existing  laws  of  the 
country,  but  not  that  of  promulgating  any  new  ones. 

The  High  Commission,  which  on  account  of  its  legislative  power 
has  become  a  Government  superior  to  that  of  the  country,  can  exercise 
this  power  in  any  direction,  without  thus  being  in  a  position  to 
manage  the  various  domains,  economic,  financial,  industrial,  etc.,  of 
the  occupied  country,  according  to  the  activities  of  the  members 
composing  it.  The  nature  of  the  occupation  may  therefore  be  very 
deeply  modified  by  this  fact. 

On  the  other  hand,  so  long  as  the  state  of  siege  is  not  proclaimed 
the  German  civil  authority  alone  remains  responsible  for  public  order 
and  security.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  force,  it  can  only  appeal 
to  the  Allied  troops.  These  troops  would  therefore  enter  into  action 
upon  the  request  of  the  Prussian  authorities,  which  is  inadmissible. 

But  should  the  troops  decide  to  act  regardless,  in  what  unknown 
and  therefore  perilous  situation  will  they  find  themselves,  since  they 
do  not  command  the  police,  which  alone  could  enlighten  them  ?  Espe¬ 
cially  in  case  of  strikes  more  or  less  complicated  by  political  factors, 
what  difficulties  will  they  meet,  being  thus  uncertain  of  the  interests 
involved.  A  minute  legislation  is  not  always  sufficient  to  solve  diffi¬ 
culties  in  our  own  country,  where  there  is  complete  accord  between 
the  military  and  civil  authorities.  What  then  must  be  feared  in  a 
German  country,  between  a  Prussian  civil  authority  and  a  French, 
British,  American  or  Belgian  military  authority,  with  an  improvised 
legislation,  therefore  incomplete,  and  new  to  every  one? 

Therefore  the  High  Commission  in  practice  seems  to  be  able  to 
maintain  public  order  only  by  the  maintenance  of  the  state  of  siege. 
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Even  vested  with  an  indisputable  power  from  the  Government,  it  is 
disarmed  in  case  of  trouble,  because  it  has  to  command  at  the  same 
time  the  Allied  armies  of  various  nations  and  the  German  civil 
authorities,  enemies  of  yesterday.  Once  more  the  multiplicity  of  the 
directing  organs,  because  of  their  intricacy,  runs  the  risk  of  leading 
to  impotence  and  anarchy. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  talking  of  reducing  the  cost  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion,  shall  we  not  achieve  the  opposite  result  by  giving  to  this  occupa¬ 
tion  a  new  head,  whose  civil  list  has  not  yet  been  drawn  up  and 
which  may  run  very  high,  at  the  expense  of  an  occupied  population 
that  does  not  ask  for  its  creation  ? 


Ill 


In  my  opinion  the  High  Commission  does  not  seem  to  meet  the 
expectations  formed  concerning  it. 

I  propose  to  return  to  the  principles  of  the  German  occupation  of 
1871. 

Note  of  Marshal  Foch 


Part  II 


June  9,  1919. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  Marshal’s  note  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  show  that  the  High  Commission  created  by  the  Draft  of  Conven¬ 
tion  would  form,  owing  to  the  lawmaking  power  it  possessed,  a  super- 
government,  which  may  not  have  entered  the  intentions  of  the 
Supreme  Council;  that  this  government,  notwithstanding  its  very 
wide  powers,  would  find  it  difficult  to  regulate  the  relations  between 
the  German  civil  authorities  and  the  Allied  military  authorities  with¬ 
out  maintaining  the  state  of  siege ;  and  that  especially  the  maintenance 
of  public  order  and  security  would  be  insecure. 

In  the  second  part  below  it  is  shown  that  the  application  of  the 
proposed  memorandum  would  allow  this  commission  to  assume 
unlimited  executive  powers,  which  might  paralyze  the  command  of 
the  Allied  troops,  even  in  the  exercise  of  this  command  over  these 
troops. 

It  says,  in  fact  (Article  V)  : 

“The  commissions  or  officials  at  present  existing  or  about  to  be 
created,  and  in  charge  of  matters  concerning  civil  administration  or 
economic  life,  will,  if  they  are  maintained,  be  placed  under  the 
authority  of  the  High  Commission.” 


Now,  whatever  be  the  administrative  regime  of  a  country,  the 
troops  have  their  own  needs  to  satisfy,  and  deal  therefore  through 
certain  services  with  the  civil  administration  or  the  civilian  elements 
of  the  country.  Thus  the  Interallied  Commission  on  Military  Rail¬ 
ways  insures  the  execution,  through  the  administration  of  German 
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Railways,  of  the  transport  of  troops  and  their  supply,  according  to 
instructions  received  from  tlie  Command.  It  is  thus  that  the  officers 
of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  buy  forage  and  food  and  other  necessities 
from  the  civilian  elements  of  the  country,  and  according  to  instruc¬ 
tions  received  from  the  Command,  etc.  This  Commission  and  its 
officials  are  the  Command’s  executive  organs. 

On  the  day  that  the  above  Article  goes  into  force,  they  will  be  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  High  Command,  which  will  take 
over  the  executive  organs  of  the  Command. 

Tlie  result  is  that  the  Command,  by  the  application  of  the  memo¬ 
randum,  finds  itself  deprived  of  the  means  of  exercising  its  functions. 

Hence  Article  V  of  the  memorandum  should  be  omitted.  If  it  is 
kept,  it  is  at  least  necessary  to  limit  its  scope  by  the  enumeration  of 
the  Commissions  and  officials  that  will  be  placed  under  the  orders  of 
the  High  Commission. 

If,  in  spite  of  the  considerations  of  a  general  and  particular  nature 
developed  in  the  first  and  second  parts  of  this  note,  the  projected 
organization  of  the  High  Commission  is  realized,  the  result  will  be  a 
Command  deprived  of  its  power  of  decision  and  its  executive  means, 
whose  existence  will  be  difficult  to  justify. 


Appendix  II  to  CF-64 

WCP-993 

Convention  Regarding  the  Military  Occupation  of  the  Territories 

of  the  Rhine 

Approved  by  the  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 

Powers  on  June  13th,  1919 

(Note  r — The  use  of  the  terms  “Allies”  and  “Allied”  throughout  this 
document  must  be  interpreted  to  mean  “the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers”.) 

I.  As  provided  by  Section  XIV,  (Articles  428  et  seq.)  of  the  Treaty 

dated  . .  armed  forces  of  the  Allies  will  continue  in 

occupation  of  German  territory  (as  defined  by  Article  5  of  the  Armi¬ 
stice  Convention  of  11th  November,  1918,®  as  extended  by  Article  7  of 
the  Convention  of  16th  January  1919  “),  as  a  guarantee  of  the  execu¬ 
tion  by  Germany  of  the  Treaty. 

No  German  troops,  except  prisoners  of  war  in  process  of  repatria¬ 
tion,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  occupied  territories,  even  in  transit;  but 
police  forces  of  a  strength  to  be  determined  by  the  Allied  Powers  may 


®  Vol.  n,  p.  1. 
p.  u. 
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be  maintained  in  these  territories  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
order. 

II.  There  shall  be  constituted  a  civilian  body  styled  the  Inter- Allied 
Rhineland  High  Commission,  and  hereinafter  called  “the  High  Com¬ 
mission”  which,  except  in  so  far  as  the  Treaty  may  othei*wise  provide, 
shall  be  the  supreme  representative  of  the  Allies  within  the  occupied 
territory.  It  shall  consist  of  four  members  representing  Belgium, 
France,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Ill  {a).  So  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  securing  the  maintenance, 
safety  and  requirements  of  the  Allied  forces,  the  High  Commission 
shall  have  the  power  to  issue  ordinances  for  that  purpose.  Such  ordi¬ 
nances  shall  be  published  under  the  authority  of  the  High  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  copies  thereof  shall  be  sent  to  each  of  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Governments  and  also  to  the  German  Government.  When  so 
published  they  shall  have  the  force  of  law  and  shall  be  recognised  as 
such  by  all  the  Allied  military  authorities  and  by  the  German  civil 
authorities. 

(&)  The  members  of  the  High  Commission  shall  enjoy  diplomatic 
privileges  and  immunities. 

(<?)  The  German  courts  shall  continue  to  exercise  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  subject  to  the  exceptions  contained  in  paragraphs  {d) 
and  (e)  below. 

(d)  The  armed  forces  of  the  Allies  and  the  persons  accompanying 
them,  to  whom  the  General  Officers  commanding  the  Armies  of  Occu¬ 
pation  shall  have  issued  a  pass  revokable  at  their  pleasure,  and  any 
persons  employed  by,  or  in  the  service  of  such  troops,  shall  be  exclu¬ 
sively  subject  to  the  military  law  and  jurisdiction  of  such  forces. 

(e)  Any  person  who  commits  any  offence  against  the  persons  or 
property  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Allies,  may  be  made  amenable  to 
the  military  jurisdiction  of  the  said  forces. 

IV.  The  German  authorities,  both  in  the  occupied  and  in  the  un¬ 
occupied  territories,  shall,  on  the  demand  of  any  duly  authorised  mili¬ 
tary  officer  of  the  occupying  forces,  arrest  and  hand  over  to  the  nearest 
commander  of  Allied  troops  any  person  charged  with  an  offence  who 
is  amenable  under  Clause  (d)  or  Clause  {e)  of  Article  III  above  to 
the  military  jurisdiction  of  the  Allied  Forces. 

V.  The  civil  administration  of  the  provinces  {Provinzen)  ^  Govern¬ 
ment  departments  {Regierungshezirke)  ^  Urban  Circles  {Stadt- 
kreise)^  Rural  Circles  {Landkreise) ^  and  Communes  (^Gememde), 
shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  German  authorities,  and  the  civil 
administration  of  these  areas  shall  continue  under  German  Law  and 
under  the  authority  of  the  Central  German  Government  except  in  so 
far  as  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  High  Commission  by  Ordinance 
under  Article  III  to  accommodate  that  administration  to  the  needs 
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and  circumstances  of  military  occupation.  It  is  understood  that  the 
German  authorities  shall  be  obliged,  under  penalty  of  removal,  to 
conform  to  the  ordinances  issued  in  virtue  of  Article  III  above. 

VI.  Subject  to  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  Hague  Convention, 
1907.  the  right  to  requisition  in  kind  and  to  demand  services  shall  be 
exercised  by  the  Allied  Armies  of  Occupation. 

The  charges  for  the  requisitions  effected  in  the  zone  of  each  allied 
army,  and  the  estimate  of  damage  caused  by  the  troops  of  occupations, 
shall  be  determined  by  local  Commissions  composed  in  equal  repre¬ 
sentation  of  both  German  civilians  appointed  by  the  German  civil 
authorities  and  Allied  military  officers  and  presided  over  by  some 
person  appointed  by  the  High  Commission. 

The  German  Government  shall  also  continue  to  be  responsible  for 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  troops  of  occupation  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  fixed  by  the  Treaty. 

The  German  Government  shall  also  be  responsible  for  the  costs  and 
expenses  of  the  High  Commission,  and  for  its  housing.  Suitable 
premises  for  the  housing  of  the  High  Commission  shall  be  selected 
in  consultation  with  the  German  Government. 

VII.  The  Allied  troops  shall  continue  undisturbed  in  possession  of 
any  premises  at  present  occupied  by  them,  subject  to  the  provision  of 
Art.  VIII  (h)  below. 

VIII  (a).  The  German  Government  shall  undertake,  moreover, 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allied  troops  and  to  maintain  in  good 
state  of  repair,  all  the  military  establishments  required  for  the  said 
troops,  with  the  necessary  furniture,  heating  and  lighting,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  regulations  concerning  these  matters  in  force  in  the 
various  armies  concerned.  These  shall  include  accommodation  for 
officers  and  men,  guard-rooms,  offices,  administrative,  regimental  and 
staff  headquarters,  workshops,  store-rooms,  hospitals,  laundries,  regi¬ 
mental  schools,  riding  schools,  stables,  training  grounds  and  rifle 
and  artillery  ranges,  aviation  grounds,  grazing  grounds,  warehouses 
for  supplies  and  grounds  for  military  manoeuvres,  also  theatre  and 
cinema  premises,  and  reasonable  facilities  for  sport  and  for  recreation 
grounds  for  the  troops. 

(5)  Private  soldiers  and  non-commissioned  officers  shall  be  accom¬ 
modated  in  barracks,  and  shall  not  be  billeted  on  the  inhabitants, 
except  in  cases  of  exceptional  emergency. 

In  the  event  of  the  existing  military  establishments  being  in¬ 
sufficient  or  not  being  considered  suitable,  the  Allied  troops  may  take 
possession  of  any  other  public  or  private  establishment  with  its 
personnel,  suitable  for  these  purposes,  or,  if  there  are  no  such  suitable 
premises,  they  may  require  the  construction  of  new  barracks. 

Civilian  and  military  officers  and  their  families  may  be  billeted 
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on  the  inhabitants  in  accordance  with  the  billeting  regulations  in 
force  in  each  army. 

IX.  No  German  direct  taxes  or  duties  will  be  payable  by  the  High 
Commission,  the  Allied  armies  or  their  personnel. 

Food  supplies,  arms,  clothing,  equipment  and  provisions  of  all 
kinds  for  the  use  of  the  Allied  armies,  or  addressed  to  the  military 
authorities,  or  to  the  High  Conunission,  or  to  canteens  and  officers 
messes,  shall  be  transported  free  of  charge  and  free  of  all  import 
duties  of  any  kind. 

X.  The  personnel  employed  on  all  means  of  communication  (rail¬ 
ways,  railroads  and  tramways  of  all  kinds,  waterways  (including 
the  Rhine),  roads  and  rivers,  shall  obey  any  orders  given  by,  or  on 
behalf  of,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Allied  armies  for  military 
purposes. 

All  the  material  and  all  the  civil  personnel  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  and  working  of  all  means  of  communication  must  be 
kept  in  its  entirety  on  all  such  means  of  communication  in  the  occu¬ 
pied  territory. 

The  transport  on  the  railways  of  Allied  troops  or  individual  sol¬ 
diers  or  officers,  on  duty  or  furnished  with  a  warrant,  will  be  effected 
without  payment. 

XI.  The  Armies  of  Occupation  may  continue  to  use  for  military 
purposes  all  existing  telegraphic  and  telephonic  installations. 

The  Armies  of  Occupation  shall  also  have  the  right  to  continue 
to  instal  and  use  military  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  wireless 
stations  and  all  other  similar  means  of  communication  which  may 
appear  to  them  expedient;  for  this  purpose,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  High  Commission,  they  may  enter  upon  and  occupy  any  land, 
whether  public  or  private. 

The  personnel  of  the  public  telegraph  and  telephone  services  shall 
continue  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Allied 
Armies  given  for  military  purposes. 

Allied  telegrams  and  messages  of  an  official  nature  shall  be  entitled 
to  priority  over  all  other  communications  and  shall  be  despatched 
free  of  charge.  The  Allied  military  authorities  shall  have  the  right 
to  supervise  the  order  in  which  such  communications  are  transmitted. 

No  wireless  telegraphy  installations  shall  be  allowed  to  be  erected 
by  the  authorities  or  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  occupied  territory  with¬ 
out  previous  authorisation  by  the  Allied  military  authorities. 

XII.  The  personnel  of  the  postal  service  shall  obey  any  orders  given 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Allied  Armies  for 
military  purposes.  The  public  postal  service  shall  continue  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  German  authorities,  but  this  shall  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  retention  of  the  military  postal  services  organised  by  the 
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Armies  of  Occupation,  who  shall  have  the  right  to  use  all  existing 
postal  routes  for  military  requirements. 

The  said  armies  shall  have  the  right  to  run  postal  wagons  with  all 
necessary  persoimel  on  all  existing  postal  routes. 

The  German  Government  shall  transmit  free  of  charge  and  without 
examination  letters  and  parcels  which  may  be  entrusted  to  its  post- 
offices  by,  or  on  behalf  of  the  Armies  of  Occupation  or  of  the  High 
Commission;  and  shall  be  responsible  for  the  value  of  any  letters  or 
parcels  lost. 

XIII.  The  High  Commission  shall  have  the  power,  whenever  they 
think  it  necessary,  to  declare  a  state  of  siege  in  any  part  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  or  in  the  whole  of  it.  Upon  such  declaration  the  military  authori¬ 
ties  shall  have  the  powers  provided  in  the  German  Imperial  Law  of 
May  30th,  1892.  In  case  of  emergency,  where  public  order  is  disturbed 
or  threatened  in  any  district,  the  local  military  authorities  shall  have 
the  power  to  take  such  temporary  measures  as  may  be  necessary  for 
restoring  order.  In  such  case  the  military  authorities  shall  report 
the  facts  to  the  High  Commission. 


Appendix  III  to  CF-64 

Memorandum  De-fining  the  Relations  Between  the  Allied  Military 
Authorities  and  the  Inter-Allied  Rhineland  High  Commission 

(Approved  by  the  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  on  13th  June,  1919) 

1.  Each  High  Commissioner  is  directly  responsible  to  his  Govern¬ 
ment,  economic  questions  being  first  referred  by  the  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  the  Supreme  Economic  Council  as  long  as  that  body  exists. 

2.  The  ordinances  of  the  High  Commission  are  to  be  communicated 
to  the  Commanders  of  Armies  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  Allied  High 
Command. 

3.  Whenever  the  High  Commission  has  occasion  to  publish  ordi¬ 
nances  affecting  the  interests  of  the  occupying  armies,  in  respect  of 
which  the  initiative  does  not  come  from  the  military  authorities,  the 
High  Commission  shall  consult  the  military  authorities  beforehand. 

4.  Communications  between  the  High  Commission  and  the  various 
military  authorities  will  always  take  place  through  the  channel  of 
the  Allied  High  Command. 

5.  All  civil  commissions  or  officials  already  appointed  or  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  any  one  or  more  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  who 
deal  with  matters  affecting  the  civil  administration  or  the  economic 
life  of  the  civilian  population  in  the  occupied  territory  shall,  if  they 
are  retained,  be  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  High  Commission. 
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6.  (a)  The  appointment  of  each  High  Commissioner  shall  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  approval  of  all  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments 
represented. 

(b)  The  French  member  of  the  High  Commission  shall  be  presi¬ 
dent  thereof. 

(c)  The  decisions  of  the  High  Commission  shall  be  reached  by  a 
majority  of  votes. 

(d)  Each  High  Commissioner  shall  have  one  vote.  But  in  case 
of  an  equality  of  votes  the  President  shall  have  the  right  to  give  a 
casting  vote. 

(e)  In  either  of  these  two  cases  the  dissenting  High  Commissioner, 
or  High  Commissioners,  may  appeal  to  their  governments.  But  such 
an  appeal  shall  not,  in  cases  of  urgency,  delay  the  putting  into  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  decisions  taken,  which  shall  then  be  carried  out  under 
the  responsibility  of  the  members  voting  for  the  decisions. 

7.  In  issuing  decrees  and  proclamations  or  otherwise  interfering 
with  Civil  Administration  under  a  state  of  siege,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  shall  continue  to  act  in  consultation  with,  and  only  after 
approval  by  the  High  Conunission.  This  shall  of  course  not  apply 
to  action  of  a  purely  military  nature. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Friday,  June  13,  1919,  at  4  p.  m. 

Present 

United  States  of  America  British  Empire 

President  Wilson.  The  Bt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 

France  Italy  Japan 

M.  ClemenceaiL  H.  E.  Baron  Sonnino.  H.  E.  Baron  Makino. 

Hankey,  K.  C.  BA  secretaries. 

M.  di  Martino.  J 

Prof.  P.  J.  Mantoux. — Interpreter. 

1.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Sir  George 
Riddell,  suggesting  that  the  newspapers  would  not  be  able  to  handle 

on  one  day  both  the  German  proposals  in  respect  to 
the  Peace  Treaty  and  the  Allied  reply. 

(After  a  short  discussion,  it  was  agreed: 

1.  To  publish  the  German  proposals  in  the  morning 
newspapers  of  Monday,  June  16th. 

2.  To  publish  the  reply  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  in 
the  morning  newspapers  of  Tuesday.  June  17 th.) 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey  reported  that  a  summary  was  in  course  of 
preparation  by  general  arrangement  between  the  British  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Delegations,  and  which  could  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  any  other 
Delegation. 

2.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  63,  Minute  3,'  the  Five  Heads  of  States 
approved  and  initialled  the  attached  reply  ( Appendix 
I)  to  the  note  of  the  Superior  Blockade  Council,  dated 
June  11th,  1919.^  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed 
to  communicate  it  to  the  Blockade  Council. 

3.  The  following  documents  were  initialled  by  the  Four  Heads 

1.  The  draft  Convention  relating  to  the  Military 
occupation  of  the  Territories  of  the  Rhine.® 

2.  A  memorandum  defining  the  relations  between 
the  Allied  Military  Authorities  and  the  Inter-Allied 
Rhineland  High  Commission.* 

’  Ante,  p.  371. 

®  Appendix  I  to  Cr-63,  p.  374. 

’Appendix  II  to  CF-64,  p.  389. 

‘Appendix  III  to  CF-64,  p.  393. 


of  States : 


Convention 
Regarding  the 
Military  Occu¬ 
pation  of  the 
Territories  of 
the  Rhine 


Blockade  in 
the  Event  of  a 
Refusal  by  the 
Germans  To 
Sign  the 
Peace  Treaty 


Publicity  of 
the  Reply  to 
the  German 
Counter- 
Proposals 
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Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  forward  them  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary-General  for  communication  to  the  Drafting  Committee,  who 
should  use  them  as  material  for  the  drafting  of  the  final  Convention 
and  Agreement. 

4.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  62,  Minute  16,® 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  circulated  a  draft  reply  prepared  by  Mr.  Philip 
Kerr,  to  the  German  note  on  the  question  of  “Respon¬ 
sibilities”  to  take  the  place  of  the  note  considered  on 
the  previous  day.  Appendix  8  to  C.  F.  62.  The  note 
was  approved  subject  to  the  following  alterations; 
Page  2,  line  3.  Omit  the  words  “in  any  way.” 

Page  2,  line  9.  Omit  the  following  sentence : — 


Penalties  for 
Individuals. 
Reply  to  the 
German  Note 


“There  can  be  no  question  of  admitting  the  right  of  jurisdiction  of  the 
representatives  of  countries  which  have  taken  no  part  in  the  War.” 


A  copy  of  the  Report  as  finally  approved  is  attached  in  Appendix  11. 

(Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  directed  to  forward  the  Report  to  the 
Secretary-General  for  communication  to  the  Editing  Committee.) 

5.  The  Council  had  before  them  a  Repoi’t  from  the  Commission  on 
International  regime  of  Ports,  Waterways  and  Railways.  (Appen¬ 
dix  III.) 

President  Wilson  read  the  Report  aloud. 

The  Report  was  approved  subject  to  the  following 
alterations : — 

Delete  the  first  paragraph.®  Also  delete  the  word  “Su¬ 
preme”  before  “Council  of  the  League  of  Nations”  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  paragraph. 

6.  The  Council  then  considered  the  amendments  to  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  proposed  by  the  Commission,  annexed  to  their  Report. 

Article  89.  President  Wilson  felt  some  doubt  as  to  whether  this 
Article  should  be  approved,  unless  he  was  convinced  that  Poland 
would  receive  exactly  the  same  advantages  under  the  Treaty  as  Ger¬ 
many  was  to  receive  under  the  substituted  Article.  It  would  appear 
to  him  that  under  this  Article  Germany  would  get  rights  the  moment 
it  became  operative,  while  Poland  would  have  to  wait  for  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Convention. 

Sir  Hubert  Llewellyn  Smith  ^  and  Colonel  Henniker  ®  were  in¬ 
vited  to  attend,  and  reassured  President  Wilson  on  this  point.  Thev 
explained  that  in  other  portions  of  the  document  exactly  the  same 
treatment  was  accorded  to  Poland  by  Germany. 

“Ante,  p.  S5.'i. 

"  Beginning  “The  Commission  on  the  International  Regime  .  .  .” 

’’  British  representative  on  the  Commission  on  International  Regime  of  Ports 
Waterways,  and  Railways.  ’ 

“Col.  A.  M.  Henniker,  British  representative  at  times  replacing  Sir  Hubert 
Llewellyn  Smith  on  the  Commission  on  International  Regime  of  Ports,  Waterways 
and  Railways.  ’ 


Ports, 
Waterways 
and  Railways : 
Reply  to  the 
German  Note 

Page  2. 
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The  amended  Article  89  was  then  accepted. 

Article  98.  The  amendments  were  accepted. 

Article  325.  President  Wilson  read  a  letter  from  the  United  States 
Delegation  urging  that  the  whole  Article  should  be  deleted. 

Mr.  Llotd  George  concurred  in  the  view  of  the  American  Delega¬ 
tion.  He  considered  the  Article,  either  in  its  old  shape  or  in  its  new 
shape  as  unfair  and  unworkable. 

M.  SoNNiNo  pointed  out  that  the  object  of  the  Article  was  to  pre¬ 
vent  something  akin  to  dumping,  but  he  admitted  it  would  be  difficult 
to  enforce.  He  did  not  press  strongly  against  its  rejection. 

(It  was  agreed  to  delete  the  Article.) 

The  amendments  to  Articles  341,  349  and  353  were  approved. 

Article  373.  President  Wilson  pointed  out  that  both  the  British 
and  American  Delegations  wished  to  delete  the  whole  Article. 

(It  was  agreed  to  delete  Article  373.) 

Article  386  was  accepted. 

Subject  to  the  above  alterations,  the  annex  to  the  Eeport  was  ap¬ 
proved  and  initialled  by  the  Five  Heads  of  States. 

(Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  forward  an  initialled  copy 
of  the  annex  of  the  Report  to  the  Secretary-General  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Drafting  Committee.) 

7.  The  Council  had  under  consideration  the  Report  of  the  President 
of  the  Labour  Committee  commenting  on  the  German  reply  to  the 
.  u  T,  .  Note. 

Labour:  Reply 

No^te'  Proposals  under  heading  2,  namely :  the  admis¬ 

sion  of  Germany  to  the  League  of  Nations. 

Heading  3.  The  offer  made  by  Germany  to  supply  German  labour 
for  the  restoration  of  the  devastated  regions. 

Heading  4.  Rights  and  privileges  of  Allied  workpeople  admitted  to 
enemy  territory  and  vice  versa  were  not  accepted. 

Heading  5.  Containing  the  proposed  addition  to  Article  312  to  the 
Treaty  with  Germany,  and  the  corresponding  Article  in  the  Treaty 
with  Austria  was  approved  and  initialled  by  the  Five  Heads  of 
States. 

(Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  forward  it  to  the  Secretary- 
General  for  the  information  of  the  Drafting  Committee.  (Appendix 
IV.) 

8.  The  Council  had  before  them  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Eastern  Frontiers  of  Germany  ®  on  the  answer  to  be  given  to  the 
German  reply. 


“  The  text  of  the  report  does  not  accompany  the  minutes  of  this  meeting. 
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The  report  was  read  and  generally  approved,  subject  to  the 
following  amendments: — 

1.  It  was  considered  that  the  first  paragraph  of 
(A)  should  be  strengthened  by  a  reference  to  the 
treatment  of  Poland  [as?]  having  been  one  of  the 
most  notorious  historical  crimes. 

2.  A  strengthening  of  the  last  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph  under 
the  heading  “East  Prussia”  on  page  2,  by  developing  the  reference  to 
the  fact  of  the  slightness  of  the  railway  traffic  between  East  Prussia 
and  Germany  and  the  habitual  use  of  the  sea. 

3.  The  addition  of  a  paragraph  in  regard  to  Upper  Silesia. 

(Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  invite  the  Committee  to 
alter  the  report  accordingly.) 

9.  President  Wilson  drew  attention  to  the  second  paragraph  under 
the  heading  “(B)  Possible  Concessions”  on  page  3  of  the  above 

Enemy  report  I— 

Proprietors  in 

Transferred  “Further,  two  Delegations  are  of  opinion  that 

Financial  Clause  F  in  regard  to  German  proprietors 
in  Upper  Silesia  ought  to  apply  equally  to  German  proprietors  in  the 
territory  transferred  from  the  sovereignty  of  Germany  to  that  of 
Poland.” 

Recalling  that  it  had  already  been  decided  to  apply  this  to  the  rest 
of  Poland,  he  said  he  thought  this  should  be  of  application  also  to  the 
corresponding  clauses  in  the  Austrian  Treaty. 

Baron  Sonnino  said  that  he  was  in  general  agreement,  but  he  would 
not  like  to  take  a  decision  on  the  point  without  considering  each  case 
in  detail. 

10.  The  Council  had  before  them  a  report  by  the  Prisoners  of  War 
Committee,^®  divided  into  the  following  parts: 

1.  Proposed  alterations  to  Articles  relating  to  Prisoners  of  War 
and  Graves. 


Eastern 
Frontiers  of 
Germany : 
Reply  to 
the  German 
Proposals 


„  .  (It  was  generally  agreed  that,  as  these  were  stated 

Prisoners  i  .  i  j*  •  • 

of  War  &  to  relate  only  to  form,  it  was  too  late  to  incorporate 

Grares:  Reply  i  i  m  v  ^ 

to  the  them  in  the  German  Treaty.) 

German  Note  *'  ' 

2.  A  draft  reply  to  the  German  counter-proposals. 


(The  draft  did  not  commend  itself  to  the  Council,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Editing  Committee  should  be  instructed  merely  to  make  a 
reference  to  the  note  already  sent  to  the  German  Delegation  on  the 
subject  of  Prisoners  of  War.“^) 

3.  An  Annex  to  the  report,  containing  the  revised  text  of  Articles 
217,  221  and  225  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany. 


“  The  text  of  this  report  does  not  accompany  the  minutes  of  this  meeting. 
VoL  V,  p.  749. 
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(It  was  agreed  that  the  changes  proposed  were  of  such  minor  impor¬ 
tance  as  not  to  require  action. ) 

11.  (It  was  agreed  that  the  reply  to  the  German  note 
on  the  subject  of  Memel  should  be  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Eastern  Frontiers  of  Germany.) 

12.  (Mr.  Balfour  was  introduced.) 

Mr.  Balfour  read  the  attached  telegrams  (Appendix  V,  A  to  F) 
which  he  had  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Council 
of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  He 
explained  that  they  consisted  of  the  following: — 


Military 
Situation 
in  Honsrary 


1.  A  general  telegram  to  be  addressed  to  the  Hungarian,  Czecho¬ 
slovak  and  Roumanian  Governments.  (5.A.) 

2.  Three  additions  attached  to  the  general  telegram  and  addressed 
respectively  to  each  of  the  above  governments.  (V.  B.,  V.  C.,  &  V.  D.) 

3.  A  separate  telegram  containing  the  frontiers  between  Hungary 
and  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Hungary  and  Roumania,  respectively. 
(V.  E.  &  V.  F.) 


(Mr.  Balfour’s  drafts  were  approved,  and  the  Council  thanked  him 
for  preparing  them.) 

(M.  Clemenceau  signed  each  of  the  telegrams  and  Sir  Maurice 
Hankey  was  instructed  to  communicate  them  to  the  Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral  for  immediate  transmission,  and  for  communication  to  the  Rou¬ 
manian  and  Czecho-Slovak  Delegations  in  Paris.) 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  13  June,  1919. 


Appendix  I  to  CF-65 
RE-IMPOSITION  OF  THE  BLOCKADE 

[Reply  to  the  Note  of  the  Superior  Blockade  GounciT] 

Decision  of  the  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
at  a  Meeting  Held  on  June  13th,  1919 

The  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have 
considered  the  Note  of  the  Superior  Blockade  Council,  dated  June 
11th,  1919.“ 

They  have  decided  that  the  Blockade  Council  should  make  every 
preparation  for  the  re-imposition  of  the  Blockade  but  that  its  actual 
enforcement  should  not  be  undertaken,  even  in  the  event  of  the  refusal 
by  the  Germans  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  without  a  decision  from 
the  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  No 
actual  threat  should  be  made  public  that  the  Blockade  is  to  be  re- 


“  Appendix  I  to  CF-63,  p.  374. 
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imposed  but,  short  of  this,  steps  should  be  taken  to  give  the  public  im¬ 
pression  that  preparations  are  in  hand.  If  practicable,  these  steps 
should  include  the  despatch  of  destroyers  to  show  themselves  in  the 
Baltic. 

W.  W. 

G.  C. 

D.  L.  G. 

s.  s. 

N.  M. 

June  13, 1919. 


WCP-998 
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PENALTIES  FOR  INDIVIDUALS 
Reply  to  German  Observations 


(Approved  by  the  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 

Powers  on  June  13th.  1919) 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  given  consideration  to  the 
observations  of  the  German  Delegation  in  regard  to  the  trial  of  those 
chargeable  with  grave  offences  against  international  morality,  the 
sanctity  of  treaties  and  the  most  essential  rules  of  justice.  They  must 
repeat  what  they  have  said  in  the  letter  covering  this  Memorandum, 
that  they  regard  this  war  as  a  crime  deliberately  plotted  against  the 
life  and  liberties  of  the  peoples  of  Europe.  It  is  a  war  which  has 
brought  death  and  mutilation  to  millions  and  has  left  all  Europe 
in  terrible  suffering.  Starvation,  unemployment,  disease  stalk  across 
that  continent  from  end  to  end.  and  for  decades  its  peoples  will  groan 
under  the  burdens  and  disorganisation  the  war  has  caused.  They 
therefore  regard  the  punishment  of  those  responsible  for  bringing 
these  calamities  on  the  human  race  as  essential  on  the  score  of  justice. 

They  think  it  not  less  necessary  as  a  deterrent  to  others  who,  at  some 
later  date,  may  be  tempted  to  follow  their  example.  The  present 
Treaty  is  intended  to  mark  a  departui-e  from  the  traditions  and 
practices  of  earlier  settlements  which  have  been  singularly  inadequate 
in  preventing  the  renewal  of  war.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
indeed  consider  that  the  trial  and  punishment  of  these  proved  most 
responsible  for  the  crimes  and  inhuman  acts  committed  in  connection 
with  a  war  of  aggression  as  inseparable  from  the  establishment  of  that 
reign  of  law  among  nations  which  it  was  the  agreed  object  of  the 
peace  to  set  up. 

As  regards  the  German  contention  that  a  trial  of  the  accused  by 
tribunals  appointed  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  would  be  a 
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one-sided  and  inequitable  proceeding,  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  consider  that  it  is  impossible  to  entrust  the  trial  of  those 
directly  responsible  for  offences  against  humanity  and  international 
right  to  their  accomplices  in  their  crimes.  Almost  the  whole  world 
has  banded  itself  together  in  order  to  bring  to  nought  the  German 
plan  of  conquest  and  dominion.  The  tribunals  they  will  establish 
will  therefore  represent  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  civilised  world.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  stand  by  their  verdict  of  history  as  to  the  impartiality  and 
justice  with  which  the  accused  will  be  tried. 

Finally,  they  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  public  arraignment 
under  Article  227  framed  against  the  German  ex-Emperor  has  not  a 
juridical  character  as  regards  its  substance  but  only  in  its  form.  The 
ex-Emperor  is  arraigned  as  a  matter  of  high  international  policy  as 
the  minimum  of  what  is  demanded  for  a  supreme  offence  against 
international  morality,  the  sanctity  of  treaties  and  the  essential  rules 
of  justice.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  desired  that 
judicial  forms,  a  judicial  procedure  and  a  regularly  constituted 
tribunal  should  be  set  up  in  order  to  assure  to  the  accused  full  rights 
and  liberties  in  regard  to  his  defence,  and  in  order  that  the  judgment 
should  be  of  the  most  solemn  judicial  character. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  however,  are  prepared  to  submit 
a  final  list  of  those  who  must  be  handed  over  to  justice  within  one 
month  of  the  signing  of  peace. 


Appendix  III  to  CF-GS 

Report  From  the  Commission  on  the  Intemiational  Regime  of  Ports ^ 

W at er ways  and  Railways  to  the  Peace  Conference  Regarding  the 

Remarks  of  the  German  Delegation  on  the  Conditions  of  Peace 

The  remarks  of  the  German  Delegation  regarding  the  clauses  affect¬ 
ing  communications  (Part  XII  of  the  Conditions  of  Peace)  are,  for 
the  most  part,  too  general  to  allow  of  a  detailed  reply,  and,  further, 
are  not  in  the  nature  of  technical  objections.  On  all  points  the  Ger¬ 
man  Delegation  seems  to  recognise  that  the  proposed  measures  are 
capable  of  practical  application;  its  opposition  is  essentially  one  of 
principle,  both  from  the  theoretical  and  the  political  point  of  view. 

These  objections  and  criticisms  can,  indeed,  be  summarised  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

In  the  first  place,  Germany  considers  her  sovereign  rights  to  be 
infringed  by  any  stipulation  introducing  into  the  regime  of  her  ports, 
navigable  waterways  and  railways  any  kind  whatever  of  international 
control,  and  indeed,  by  any  stipulation  introducing  any  definite  con- 
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tractual  obligation  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  Further,  since  Germany 
claims  to  enter  the  League  of  Nations  forthwith  on  a  footing  of  com¬ 
plete  equality  with  other  peoples,  she  therefore  refuses  to  subscribe  to 
any  engagements  which  would  not  be  imposed  on  a  basis  of  reci¬ 
procity,  and  immediately,  on  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  as 
on  herself. 

Opposition  on  points  of  detail  and  objection  to  the  solution  of 
particular  problems  are  explained  only  on  the  basis  of  these  two 
fundamental  differences.  Germany  seems  to  agree  as  to  the  rules  of 
freedom  of  transit  and  international  circulation,  but  directly  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  measures  necessary  to  secure  the  application  thereof  on 
her  territory  is  raised,  she  alleges  either  that  she  cannot  submit  to  a 
“meddling  in  her  internal  organisation  as  regards  railway  traffic  and 
working,”  or  that  “the  vital  strength  of  German  coast  towns  is  inten¬ 
tionally  weakened  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  securing  to 
themselves  the  right  to  use  the  ports  and  navigable  waterways  exempt, 
in  practice,  from  any  German  control,”  or,  finally,  that  adhesion  in 
advance  to  future  international  conventions  on  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  is  an  affront  to  her  dignity,  and  that  the  provisions  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  railways  and  canals  on  her  territory  is  a  violation  of  her 
independence.  In  other  cases  (regime  of  tariffs  on  railways,  equal 
treatment  for  all  nations  in  ports  and  on  navigable  waterways),  she 
accepts  the  proposed  stipulations  subject  only  to  certain  reserves  and 
on  condition  of  immediate  reciprocity  on  the  part  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers.  Similarly,  it  is  noted  that,  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  Danzig,  Germany  declares  herself  ready  to  accord,  to  as¬ 
sure  Poland  free  access  to  the  sea,  facilities  and  advantages  similar  to 
those  which  are  asked  from  her  at  Hamburg  and  Stettin  on  behalf  of 
the  Tchecko- Slovak  State;  but  without  raising  any  objections  of 
principle  she  claims  to  make  the  matter  in  both  cases  the  subject  of 
and  a  counter  in  a  special  negotiation  with  the  interested  parties 
only,  without  any  international  guarantee;  the  regulation  of  the 
Elbe,  the  Danube,  and  the  Niemen,  which  also  does  not  meet  with 
any  technical  objections,  should  for  similar  reasons  be  left  to  friendly 
agreements  which  alone  are  compatible  with  the  sovereign  rights  of 
the  German  State. 

The  Commission  on  the  International  Regime  of  Ports,  Waterways 
and  Railways  cannot  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this  kind  with  the 
German  Delegation  which,  in  fact,  is  only  one  of  the  natural  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  exclusion  of  Germany  from  the  League  of  Nations, 
during  the  period  immediately  succeeding  a  war  imposed  on  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers,  and  the  Commission  confines  itself  to  ex¬ 
pressing  in  this  report  the  reasons  of  principle  and  of  fact  which 
have  led  its  members  unanimously  to  agree  upon  the  provisions  which 
the  Commission  proposed. 
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The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  refers  specially  in  Article 
23  (e)  to  “provision  to  secure  and  maintain  freedom  of  communica¬ 
tions  and  of  transit,  and  equitable  treatment  for  the  commerce  of  all 
members  of  the  League.  In  this  connection  the  special  necessities  of 
the  regions  devastated  during  the  war  of  1914-1918  shall  be  borne  in 
mind.”  This  freedom  of  communications  and  equal  treatment  for  all 
nations  on  the  territory  of  Germany  are  exactly  those  laid  down  and 
guaranteed  in  Part  XII  of  the  Conditions  of  Peace.  Until  general 
conventions  which  will  be  integral  parts  of  the  statute  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  can  render  possible  a  wider  application  of  these  principles, 
it  has  appeared  necessary  to  insert  at  once  the  essential  provisions  of 
such  general  conventions  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  so  that  an  enemy 
State  may  not,  by  future  obstructive  procedure  and  for  political 
reasons,  prevent  their  being  put  into  force,  and  further  to  insist  in 
advance  that  such  general  conventions  shall  be  accepted  in  their  en¬ 
tirety  in  the  future.  Provision  is  formally  made  for  the  extension 
of  these  provisions  and  for  the  ultimate  grant  of  reciprocity  in  respect 
of  all  such  as  are  capable  of  being  made  reciprocal,  but  only  after  five 
years,  unless  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  decides 
to  prolong  that  period.  It  would  not  have  been  possible,  by  immedi¬ 
ately  granting  equal  treatment  to  Germany,  to  allow  her  to  profit  in¬ 
directly  from  the  material  devastation  and  the  economic  ruin  for 
which  her  Government  and  her  armies  are  responsible.  But  at  the 
end  of  this  period  Germany  will  be  able  to  claim  on  the  territory  of 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  the  application  of  those  measures 
which  she  to-day  describes  as  constituting  a  meddling  with  her  internal 
organisation  which  cannot  be  borne,  or,  alternatively,  she  will  her¬ 
self  cease  to  be  bound  thereby. 

Such  are  the  principles  which  underlie  and  explain  the  texts  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  general  regime  of  traffic  on  ways  of  communications.  The 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  in  no  case  attempted  to  prevent 
the  legitimate  use  by  Germany  of  her  economic  independence,  but  have 
merely  proposed  to  prevent  the  abusive  use  thereof.  Above  all,  they 
have  aimed  at  securing  freedom  of  communications  and  transit  to  or 
from  young  landlocked  States,  which  in  the  absence  of  definite  guaran¬ 
tees  would  have  regained  their  political  independence  only  to  fall  once 
again  under  the  economic  tutelage  of  Germany. 

The  same  ideas  have  given  rise  to  and  inspired  the  solution  of  the 
definite  problems  raised  by  the  organisation  of  the  particular  com¬ 
munication  routes  in  question. 

Thus,  the  provisions  regarding  internal  communication  routes,  far 
from  governing  the  whole  of  the  German  river  and  canal  systems, 
apply  only  to  five  specially  named  river  systems  which  are  all  inter¬ 
national  as  defined  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and  by  later  Conven- 
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tions.  The  Oder,  for  example,  from  its  confluence  with  the  Oppa,  was 
declared  international  under  a  Treaty  between  Austria  and  Prussia 
dated  the  8th  August,  1839 ;  the  Tchecko-Slovak  State  possesses  there¬ 
fore  a  juridical  interest  in  the  navigation  regime  of  this  river.  Nor  are 
the  canals  mentioned  in  the  Treaty  the  general  canal  system  of  Ger¬ 
many,  but  only  (except  in  the  case  of  the  Rhine-Meuse  and  Rhine- 
Danube  navigable  waterways)  the  lateral  canals  constructed  to  du¬ 
plicate  or  improve  naturally  navigable  sections  of  the  same  interna¬ 
tional  rivers.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  Tchecko- 
Slovak  State  declares  itself  prepared  to  place  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  International  Commission  for  the  Oder  a  certain  number 
of  canals  to  be  constructed  subsequently  to  extend  this  system  of 
waterways  across  its  territory.  Lastly,  as  regards  the  functions  of  the 
River  Commissions,  these  are  limited  to  the  practical  application  of 
the  principles  laid  down  either  in  Articles  332  to  337  of  the  Treaty 
or  in  a  future  International  Convention  which  is  subject  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Their  powers  are  not  limited  to 
German  territory  but  extend  in  all  cases  to  the  territory  of  at  least  one 
of  the  Allied  or  Associated  Powers.  The  internationalisation  of  the 
Elbe  is  even  extended  to  one  of  its  tributaries  whose  course  lies 
solely  within  Tchecko-Slovakian  territory,  viz.,  the  Vltava  (Moldau) 
up  to  Prague.  In  conformity  with  all  precedents,  the  sole  object  of 
the  regulation  of  navigation  on  these  rivers  is  to  establish  complete 
equality  between  the  subjects  of  all  nations,  and  not  to  allow  any  ri¬ 
parian  State  to  use  its  geographical  situation  and  the  fact  that  a  great 
route  of  international  communication  passes  through  its  territory  as  a 
means  of  applying  economic  and  political  pressure  on  States  dependent 
on  it.  Delegates  from  non-riparian  States  are  included  in  the  River 
Commissions  as  well  as  representatives  of  the  riparian  States,  in  the 
first  place  as  representing  the  general  interest  in  free  circulation  on 
the  rivers  regarded  as  transit  routes,  and,  secondly,  so  that  within  the 
River  Commissions  themselves  they  may  act  as  a  check  on  the  strongest 
riparian  State  abusing  her  preponderating  influence  to  the  detriment 
of  the  others.  For  the  same  reason,  in  deciding  upon  the  number  of 
representatives  allotted  to  each  riparian  State,  the  great  factor  of 
freedom  of  communication  must  rank  first. 

The  international  regime  has  been,  or  is  ultimately  to  be,  extended  to 
certain  connecting  waterways.  The  Rhine-Meuse  and  the  Rhine- 
Danube  waterways,  the  construction  of  which  is  contemplated,  and 
which  are  necessary  for  the  development  of  communication  by  inland 
navigation  between  the  North  Sea  and  the  Black  Sea  and  to  the  vital 
economic  interests  of  Belgium  and  the  New  States  of  Eastern  Europe, 
cannot  be  left  without  guarantee  under  the  sole  control  of  Germany. 
The  Kiel  Canal,  which  was  built  solely  for  military  ends,  and  the  ad- 
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ministration  of  which  is  left  to  Germany,  must  in  future  be  open  to 
international  navigation  so  that  an  easier  access  to  the  Baltic  may  be 
secured  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

An  undeniable  regard  for  what  is  right  underlies  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  use  of  the  water-power  of  the  Khine  on  the  Franco- 
German  frontier  and  those  regarding  the  cession  of  railway  material 
which,  nevertheless,  Germany  describes  as  contrary  to  justice.  The 
use  of  the  water-power  of  the  Ehine  is,  indeed,  left  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  France,  on  whose  territory  almost  all  the  works  will  be 
carried  out;  the  building  of  weirs  on  either  bank  by  two  States  who 
are  necessarily  competitors  could  only  result  in  interference  with  the 
navigability  of  the  river  and  with  the  free  exercise  of  the  right  of 
passage  by  all  interested  parties,  and  would  diminish  the  economic 
yield  from  the  use  of  the  power.  But  France  undertakes  to  pay  Ger¬ 
many  the  share  due  to  her  by  natural  right  in  the  use  of  the  power,  that 
is,  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  power  produced  after  deducting  the  cost 
of  the  works. 

As  to  the  cession  of  railway  material,  including  the  cessions  to  Po¬ 
land,  it  is  obvious  that  in  making  a  fair  distribution  of  the  available 
rolling-stock  among  the  States  concerned  special  account  must  be 
taken  of  the  necessity  of  the  resumption  of  normal  working  con¬ 
ditions.  It  is  certainly  the  intention  of  the  Commission  that  the  con¬ 
dition  in  which  railways  and  rolling-stock  should  be  handed  over  is 
the  actual  condition  in  which  such  railways  and  rolling-stock  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  at  the  time  of  the  signature  of  the  Armistice;  with  the 
exception  however,  as  regards  the  cession  of  rolling-stock,  of  cases 
where  expert  commissions  might  decide  otherwise  on  account  of  the 
allocation  of  repair  shops  resulting  from  the  territorial  clauses. 

The  Commission  on  the  International  Regime  of  Ports,  Waterways 
and  Railways  is  therefore  fullj^  convinced  that  the  principles  of  these 
clauses  based  on  the  desire  to  guarantee  the  free  regime  of  interna¬ 
tional  routes  of  communication  against  all  obstacles,  are  those  on 
which  the  Armistice  was  based  and  which  have  governed  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  Nevertheless,  actuated  by  the  spirit  of 
justice  which  has  always  guided  the  work  of  the  Peace  Conference,  it 
has  endeavoured  to  ascertain  after  a  further  careful  and  detailed 
examination  of  the  provisions  what  alterations  could  equitably  be 
made  therein  without  infringing  in  any  way  the  principles  set  out 
above.  The  amendments  submitted  in  the  annex  hereto  are  proposed 
with  this  object. 

June  9,  1919. 

Cfespi. 

Chairman 
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Annex  to  Report 
Article  89 

Delete,  and  substitute  the  following: — 

“Poland  undertakes  to  accord  freedom  of  transit  to  persons,  goods, 
vessels,  carriages,  wagons,  and  mails  in  transit  between  East  Prussia 
and  the  rest  of  Germany  over  Polish  territory,  including  territorial 
waters,  and  to  treat  them  at  least  as  favourably  as  the  persons,  goods, 
vessels,  carriages,  wagons,  and  mails  respectively  of  Polish  or  of  any 
other  more  favoured  nationality,  origin,  importation,  starting  point, 
or  ownership  as  regards  facilities,  restrictions,  and  all  other  matters. 

“Goods  in  transit  shall  be  exempt  from  all  customs  or  other  similar 

duties.  _  ,  ... 

“Freedom  of  transit  will  extend  to  telegraphic  and  telephonic 
services,  under  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  conventions  referred 
to  in  Article  98.” 

Article  98 

Line  2. — Substitute  “conventions”  for  “a  convention.” 

Lines  4  and  6. — After  “railroad,”  insert  telegraphic  and  tele¬ 
phonic.” 

Article  325  (Diversion  of  Traffic) 

For  “traflBc  of  any  kind”  substitute  “international  traffic.” 

[The  United  States  Delegation  wish  to  delete  the  whole  Article.]^* 

Article  341  (International  Commission  for  the  Oder) 

For  “1  representative  of  Prussia,”  read  “3  representatives  of 
Prussia.” 


Article  349  (Regime  of  the  Danube) 

Delete  and  substitute  the  following: — 

“Germany  agrees  to  accept  the  regime  which  shall  be  laid  down  for 
the  Danube  by  the  Powers  nominated  by  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  at  a  Conference  which  shall  meet  within  one  year  after  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  and  at  which  German  repre¬ 
sentatives  may  be  present.^’ 

Article  363  (  Rhine-Danube  Canal) 

Delete  and  substitute  the  following : — 

“Should  a  deep-draught  Rhine-Danube  navigable  waterway  be 
constructed  Germany  undertakes  to  apply  thereto  the  regime  pre¬ 
scribed  in  Articles  332  to  338.” 


“Brackets  appear  in  the  original. 
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Article  373 

Delete,  and  substitute  the  following : — 

“Within  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
present  Treaty,  Belgium  and  the  Tchecko-Slovak  State  may  require 
the  construction  of  the  lines  specified  below : — 

“(a.)  Belgium — 

“A  branch  going  from  Swalmen  (Netherlands)  toward  Briig- 

fen  to  a  point  situated  half-way  between  Kempen  and  Kalden- 
irchen,  and  a  branch  from  Briiggen  to  Melick-Herkenbosch 
(Netherlands). 

“(&.)  The  Tchecko-Slovak  State — 

“1.  A  connection  between  the  station  of  Waidhaus  and  the 
Ronsberg-Tachov  line; 

“2.  A  connection  between  the  station  of  Barnau  and  the  station 
of  Tachov; 

“3.  A  connection  between  the  station  of  Schlauney  and  Nachod. 
“The  Nuremberg-Schwandorf-Furth  im  Walde  line  to  be  made 
suitable  for  express  traffic. 

“Special  conventions  between  the  interested  States  shall  regulate 
for  each  line  the  division  of  the  initial  establishment  expenses  and  the 
conditions  of  working.  In  the  absence  of  agreement,  matters  shall 
be  decided  by  an  arbitrator  nominated  by  the  League  of  Nations.” 

[The  United  States  and  British  Empire  Delegations  wish  to  delete 
the  whole  Article.]^* 


Article  386  (Kiel  Canal) 

Delete  the  words  “and  can  demand  the  formation  of  an  Interna' 
tional  Commission.” 


Appendix  IV  to  CF-65 
LABOUR  COMMITTEE 
{Note  hy  Mr.  Barnes) 

Meetings  of  the  above  Committee  were  held  on  the  3rd,  4th  and  6th 
June.  At  these  meetings  the  accompanying  resolutions  were  passed 
and  the  attached  letter  signed  by  me  was  sent  to  the  General  Secretary 
of  the  Peace  Conference. 

G.  N.  B[abnesJ 

Paris,  June  6,  1919. 


“  Brackets  appear  in  the  original. 
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[Enclosure] 


I 

Gofy  of  Letter  From  the  President  of  the  Labour  Committee  to  the 
President  of  the  Peace  Conference 

6  June,  1919. 

In  two  sittings  held  at  the  Labour  Ministry  on  the  3rd  and  4th  dune, 
1919,  the  Labour  Committee  set  up  in  accordance  with  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  30th  April  and  10th  May,  1919,^° 
examined,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  labour  question,  the  remarks  of 
the  German  Delegates  on  the  peace  conditions.^ 

The  majority  of  the  observations  put  forward  by  the  German  Dele¬ 
gation  were  already  included  in  the  two  notes  previously  submitted 
by  that  Delegation  on  the  10th  and  22nd  May,  1919,^®  and  to  which 
replies  were  sent  in  accordance  with  the  proposals  of  the  Committee 
dated  13th  and  26th  May.  The  Committee  did  not  consequently  think 
it  desirable  to  resume  the  examination  of  the  questions  already  dealt 
with  in  these  notes  and  in  the  replies  which  have  been  made  to  them. 

The  only  two  points  on  which  it  thought  it  useful  to  present  a  reply 
are  the  following : — 

(1)  The  admission  of  Germany  to  the  League  of  Nations  as  a 

corollary  tc  her  admission  to  the  international  labour 
organization. 

(2)  The  offer  of  Germany  to  supply  labour  for  the  restoration  of 

the  devastated  regions. 

At  its  meeting  of  the  4th  June,  1919,  the  Labour  Committee  adopted 
on  those  two  points  the  resolutions,  copy  of  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  submit  to  you  herewith. 

There  were  present  at  this  meeting : — 


For  the  United  States  of  America 
For  the  British  Empire 
For  France 

For  Italy 
For  Japan 


Mr.  J.  T.  Shotwell 
Mr.  G.  N.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Colliard. 

Mr.  Arthur  Fontaine. 

Mr.  di  Palma  Castiglione 
Mr.  Otchiai. 


IC-178A,  vol.  V,  pp.  370,  372. 

CF-6,  md.,  p.  542. 

Post,  p.  795. 

"  Appendix  I  to  CF-9,  vol.  v,  p.  571. 

Appendix  III  to  CF^2,  p.  121. 

“Dated  respectively  May  14  and  May  28.  The  text  of  the  reply  of  May  14  as 
sent  was  identical  with  the  draft  reply  in  appendix  II  to  CF-13,  vol.  v,  p.  610, 
except  for  the  substitution  of  the  signature  of  M.  Clemenceau  for  Mr.  Barnes’ 
initials  on  the  draft.  For  text  of  the  reply  of  May  28,  see  appendix  IV  to  CF-42, 
ante,  p.  124. 
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There  were  also  present  at  the  meeting  the  following  two  representa¬ 
tives  of  Belgium : — 


Messrs.  Anseele  and  Coppieters. 

G.  N,  Barnes 


II 

Admission  of  Germany  to  League  of  Nations 

Resolution  Adopted  loy  the  Ldbou/r  Committee  at  Its  Sitting  of  the 

Ath  June^  1919 

The  Labour  Committee,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  on  the  one 
hand  previously  adopted  a  resolution  (endorsed  and  published  by  the 
Supreme  Allied  Council)  in  favouAif  the  admission  of  Germany  to 
the  International  Labour  Organization  immediately  after  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Conference,  and  with  all  the  rights  which  this  admission  car¬ 
ries  with  it ;  in  view  also  of  the  fact  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  League  of  Nations  will  be  indispensable  to  ensure  the 
observance  of  the  international  regulations  relating  to  labour  on  the 
part  of  Germany  as  well  as  by  the  other  members ; 

thinks  it  desirable  that  Germany  should  be  admitted  to  the  League 
of  Nations  at  an  early  date,  in  order  that  the  League  may  ensure  a 
uniform  application  of  the  conventions  and  recommendations  relating 
to  labour  regulation. 


Ill 

Offer  Made  bt  Germany  to  Supply  German  Labour  for  the 
Eestoration  of  the  Devastated  Regions  * 

Resolution  of  the  Labour  Committee 

The  Labour  Committee  is  of  opinion  that : — 

(1)  It  is  impossible  to  recognise  the  right  of  Germany  to  free  her¬ 
self  from  the  obligation  to  make  good  the  damage  caused  in  the  dev¬ 
astated  regions  by  supplying,  for  this  object,  of  her  own  will  and  to 
suit  her  own  convenience,  a  supply  of  German  labour. 

(2)  Germany  should  not  be  compelled  to  supply  German  labour  for 
this  object,  forced  labour  being  always  inefficient. 


*  Remarks  of  the  Oerman  Delegation  on  the  Peace  Conditions  page  54.  “The 
German  Government  has  a  keen  desire  to  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  France 
and  of  Belgium  by  means  of  German  labour  as  a  means  of  partly  meeting  the 
Indemnity  due  from  her  and  vpiii  make  in  due  course  propositions  reiating  to  the 
means  under  which  this  task,  which  falls  on  all  civilised  nations,  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  agreement  with  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers.” 

NOTE.  The  words  underlined  “of  France  and"  have  been  omitted  in  the  French 
version  of  the  “Remarks”  but  they  appear  in  the  English  version  and  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  text.  [Footnote  in  the  originaL  The  underlined  words  are  printed  in 
italics.  ] 


695921' — 46 — vol.  VI- 
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(3)  As  the  Belgian  Delegates  declare  that  Belgium  would  be  averse 
to  the  employment  of  German  labour,  and  as  the  question  appears  con¬ 
sequently  to  concern  France  and  Germany  alone,  it  rests  with  these 
two  countries  to  come  to  an  agreement  taking  into  account  the  two 
following  principles : — 

(a)  Before  resource  [recourse]  is  had  to  the  German  labour  supply 
the  Allied  countries  which  are  near  France  should  be  granted  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  supply  the  foreign  labour  which  will  be  recognised  as 
necessary. 

(J)  If  resource  [recourse]  is  had  to  the  German  labour  it  will  be  as 
all  foreign  labour  will  be — paid  in  accordance  with  the  rates  customary 
m  the  trade  and  the  district. 

C 

IV 

Rights  and  Privileges  op  Allied  Workpeople  Admitted  to 
Enemy  Territories,  and  Vice  Versa 

Copy  of  Resolution  Passed  Toy  the  Lahoun/'  Committee^  ^th  June,  1919 

The  Labour  Committee  has  the  honour  to  propose  to  the  President 
of  the  Peace  Conference  the  insertion  in  the  Peace  Treaties  to  be  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  Enemy  Powers  of  the  following  clause : — 

“Workpeople  belonging  to  one  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 

who  have  been  admitted  to  the  territory  of . and  their 

families,  will  possess  the  rights  and  privileges  granted  to  workmen 

nationals  by  the  Labour  and  Social  laws  of . ,  and  the 

conditions  which  regulate  them,  provided  that  the  said  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Power  guarantees  reciprocal  treatment  to . workmen 

admitted  to  her  territories,  and  to  their  families.” 

So  far  as  Germany  in  particular  is  concerned,  the  Committee  pro¬ 
poses  that  this  Clause  should  be  inserted  in  the  Treaty  with  that 
Power,  in  the  event  of  any  modifications  being  incorporated  in  the  text 
of  the  conditions  of  Peace  presented  to  the  German  Plenipotentiaries. 

Present; — MM.  G.  N. Barnes,  (President), 

Shotwell, 

Arthur  Fontaine, 
di  Palma  Castiglione, 

^  Otchiai, 

,  Anseele, 

Coppieters. 

Paris,  4.6.19. 

F or  the  Committee — 

Arthur  Fontaine 

Secretary  General  of  the  Commission 
on  International  Labour  Legislation 
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V 

Proposed  Addition  to  Article  312  to  the  Treaty  With  Germany, 
AND  Corresponding  Article  in  the  Treaty  With  Austria 

Resolution  Adopted  hy  the  Labour  G ommAttee^  6th  June^  1919 

Draft  of  final  paragraph  to  Article  312. 

In  case  these  special  conventions  are  not  concluded  in  accordance 
with  the  above  article  within  three  months  after  the  signature  of  the 
present  Treaty,  the  conditions  of  transfer  shall  in  each  case  be  referred 
to  a  Commission  of  five  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  German  Government,  one  by  the  other  interested  Government 
and  three  by  the  Governing  Body  of  the  International  Labour 
Office  from  the  nationals  of  other  States.  This  Commission  shall  by 
majority  vote  within  three  months  after  appointment  adopt  recom¬ 
mendations  for  submission  to  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  the  decisions  of  the  Council  shall  forthwith  be  accepted  as  final 
by  Germany  and  the  other  Govermnent  concerned. 


Appendix  V  (A)  to  CF-65 

M-261 

Telegram  June  13, 1919. 

General 

In  their  telegram  of  June  7th, the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
expressed  their  “firm  determination  to  put  an  end  to  all  useless 
hostilities”.  To  this  determination  they  adhere;  and  they  expect 
and  require  all  the  Nations  and  Governments  concerned  to  assist 
them  in  carrying  it  out. 

They  have  reason  to  think  that  the  chief  motive  animating  those 
responsible  for  what  would  otherwise  seem  senseless  bloodshed  is  the 
belief  that  the  future  frontiers  of  the  New  States  will  be  modified  by 
the  temporary  accidents  of  military  occupation.  This  is  not  so.  No 
state  will  be  rewarded  for  prolonging  the  horrors  of  war  by  any 
increase  of  territory;  nor  will  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  be 
induced  to  alter  decisions  made  in  the  interests  of  Peace  and  Justice 
by  the  unscrupulous  use  of  military  methods. 

They  desire  therefore  to  declare : — 

1.  That  the  frontiers  described  in  the  accompanying  telegram  are 
to  be  the  frontiers  permanently  dividing  Hungary  from  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  from  Roumania. 


*“  Appendix  I  to  CF-52,  p.  246. 
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2.  That  the  armed  forces  of  these  States  must  immediately  cease 
hostilities  and  retire  without  avoidable  delay  within  the  national 
frontiers  thus  laid  down. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  aware  that  in  certain  places 
these  frontiers  cut  railways  necessary  for  the  economic  service  of 
both  the  coterminous  States :  and  also  that  there  are  a  certain  number 
of  small  frontier  adjustments  which  can  only  be  finally  settled  by 
impartial  investigation  on  the  spot.  Provision  for  both  these  cases 
is  made  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace ;  and  in  the  meanwhile,  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  policy  insisted  on  by  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  With  the  smallest  goodwill  they  are 
capable  of  local  arrangements;  and,  if  differences  should  arise,  these 
should  be  referred  to  Allied  Officers  on  the  spot,  whose  award  must 
be  treated  as  binding  until  Peace  is  finally  declared. 


Appendix  V  (B)  to  CF-65 

M-261A 

Telegram 

Hungary  (Special) 

In  accordance  with  these  general  principles  the  Hungarian  Army 
now  fighting  in  Czecho-Slovakia  is  required  immediately  to  withdraw 
behind  the  assigned  frontier  of  Hungary,  within  which  all  other  Hun¬ 
garian  troops  are  required  to  remain.  If  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Governments  are  not  informed  by  their  representatives  on  the  spot 
within  four  days  from  mid-day  on  June  14th,  1919,  that  this  operation 
is  being  effectively  carried  out,  they  will  hold  themselves  free  to 
advance  on  Buda  Pesth,  and  to  take  such  other  steps  as  may  seem 
desirable  to  secure  a  just  and  speedy  Peace. 

The  Roumanian  troops  will  be  withdrawn  from  Hungarian  terri¬ 
tory  as  soon  as  the  Hungarian  troops  have  evacuated  Czecho  Slovakia. 
The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  must  insist  that,  during  this  opera¬ 
tion,  the  Roumanian  troops  shall  be  unmolested,  and  that  no  attempt 
shall  be  made  to  follow  them  across  the  Roumanian  Borders. 

G.  Clemenceau 


Appendix  V  (C)  to  CF-65 

M-261B 

Telegram 

Czecho-Slovakia  (Special) 

In  accordance  with  these  general  principles  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Governments  have  directed  the  Hungarian  forces  now  in 
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Czecho-Slovakia  to  retire  behind  the  Hungarian  frontier;  and  they 
have  the  fullest  confidence  both  that  the  Czecho-Slovakian  Govern¬ 
ment  will  see  to  it  that  this  retirement  is  unmolested,  and  that  when 
it  is  accomplished  the  Czecho-Slovakian  forces  shall  remain  within 
their  own  borders. 

G.  Clemenceau 

June  13, 1919. 


Appendix  V  (D)  to  CF-65 

M-261C 

Telegram 

Koumania  (Special) 

In  accordance  with  these  principles  the  Hungarian  Army  has  been 
required  to  withdraw  from  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  the  Hungarian  Gov¬ 
ernment  have  been  informed  that  when  this  is  accomplished  the  Kou- 
manian  Army  will  in  its  turn  withdraw  within  the  new  Roumanian 
borders.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  this  operation  will  not  be  inter¬ 
fered  with  by  Hungarian  troops,  nor  will  the  latter  be  allowed  to  in¬ 
vade  Roumanian  territory. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  feel  confident  that  Roumania 
will  carry  out  its  share  of  this  common  policy,  thus  maintaining  un¬ 
impaired  the  solidarity  of  the  Alliance. 

G.  Clemenceau 

June  13,  1919. 


M-263 


Appendix  V  (E)  to  CF-65 

Frontier  Between  Hungary  &  Czecho-Slovakia 


from  point  123  (about  1.2  kilometres  east  of  Magosliget  in  a  north¬ 
westerly  direction  to  the  Batar  about  1  kilometre  east  of  Magosliget) 
thence  the  course  of  this  river  downstream,  thence  the  Tisza  down¬ 
stream  to  just  below  Badalo  and  near  this  village; 

thence  north-north-westwards  to  a  point  immediately  north-east 
of  Darocz : — 

a  line  leaving  in  Ruthenian  territory  Badalo,  Csoma,  Macsola, 
Asztely  and  Deda,  and  in  Hungarian  territory  Bereg-Surany  and 
Darocz ; 

thence  north-eastwards  to  the  confluence  of  the  Fekete-Viz  and 
the  Csaronda : — 

a  line  passing  by  point  179,  leaving  in  Ruthenian  territory  Darui 
Tn.,  Mezo  Kaszony,  Lonyay  Tn.,  Degenfeld  Tn.,  Hetyen,  Horvathi 
Tn.,  Komjathy  Tn.,  and  in  Hungarian  territory  Kerek  Gorond  Tn., 
Berki  Tn.,  and  Barabas; 
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thence  the  Csaronda  downstream  to  a  point  in  its  course  above 
the  administrative  boundary  between  the  Comitats  of  Szabolcs  and 

5 

from  this  point  westwards  to  the  Tisza  where  it  is  cut  by  the  above 
mentioned  boundary  coming  from  the  right  bank ; — 

thence  the  Tisza  downstream  to  the  point  about  2  kilometres  east 
south-east  of  Csap  where  it  is  cut  by  the  administrative  boundary 
between  the  Comitats  of  Ung  and  Szabolcs ; 

thence  the  Tisza  downstream  to  a  point  just  east  south-east  of 

Tarkany ; 

thence  approximately  westwards  to  a  point  in  the  Konyva  about 
3.7  kilometres  north  of  the  bridge  between  the  town  and  the  station 
of  Satoralja-Ujhely : — 

a  line  leaving  to  Czecho-Slovakia  Tarkany,  Perbenyik,  Oros,  Kis- 
Kovesd,  Bodrog-Szerdahely,  Bodrog-Szog,  and  Borsi,  and  to  Hun¬ 
gary  Damoc,  Laca,  Kozvagy,  Pacin,  Karos,  Felso-Berecki,  crossing 
the  Bogrod  and  cutting  the  railway  triangle  south-east  of  Satoralja- 
Ujhely,  passing  east  of  this  town  so  as  to  leave  the  Kassa-Csap 
railway  entirely  in  Czecho— Slovak  territory ; 

thence  upstream  to  point  125  about  1%  kilometres  south  of 
Alsomihalyi : — 

the  course  of  the  Eonyva; 

thence  north-westwards  to  a  point  on  the  Hemad  opposite  point 
167  on  the  right  bank  south-west  of  Abaujnadasd ; 

a  line  following  approximately  the  watershed  of  the  Ronyva  to 
the  east  and  the  Bozsva  to  the  west,  but  passing  about  2  kilometres 
east  of  Pusz  tafalu,  turning  south-westwards  at  point  896,  cutting 
at  point  424  the  Kassa-Satoralja  road  and  passing  south  of 
Abaujnadasd; 

thence  downstream  to  a  point  about  1^  kilometres  southwest  of 
Abaujvar : — 

the  course  of  the  Hernad ; 

thence  westwards  to  point  330  about  iy2  kilometres  south-south¬ 
west  of  Pereny : — 

a  line  leaving  to  Czecho-Slovakia  the  villages  of  Miglecznemeti 
and  Pereny  and  to  Hungary  the  village  of  Tornyosnemeti; 

thence  westwards  to  point  291  about  3^  kilometres  southeast  of 
Jan ok: — 

the  watershed  of  the  Bodva  to  the  north  and  the  Rakacza  to  the 
south,  leaving  in  Hungarian  territory  however  the  road  on  the  crest 
south-east  of  Buzita ; 

thence  west-north-westwards  to  point  431  about  3  kilometres  south¬ 
west  of  Torna : — 

a  line  leaving  to  Czecho-Slovakia  Janok,  Tomahorvati  and  Bod- 
vavendegi;  and  to  Hungary  Tornaszentjakab  and  Hidvegardo; 
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thence  south-westwards  to  point  365  about  12  kilometres  to  south- 
south-east  of  Pelsocz : — 

a  line  passing  by  points  601,  381  (on  the  Rozsnyo-Edeleny  road) 
557  and  602  ; 

thence  south-south-westwards  to  point  305  about  7  kilometres  north¬ 
west  of  Putnok : — 

the  watershed  of  the  Sajo  to  the  west  and  the  Szuha  and  Kelemeri 
to  the  east ; 

thence  south-south-eastwards  to  point  278  south  of  the  confluent  of 
the  Sajo  and  Rima : — 

a  line  leaving  Banreve  station  to  Hungary  while  permitting  if  re¬ 
quired  the  construction  in  Czecho-Slovak  territory  of  a  connection 
between  the  Pelsocz  and  Losoncz  railway  lines; 

thence  south-westwards  to  point  485  about  10  kilometres  east-north- 
east  of  Salgo-Tarjan : — 

a  line  following  approximately  the  watershed  of  the  Rima  to  the 
north  and  the  Hangony  and  Tarna  rivers  to  the  south ; 
thence  west-north-westwards  to  point  727 : — 

a  line  leaving  to  Hungary  the  mines  and  villages  of  Salgo  and 
Zagyva-Rona,  and  passing  immediately  south  to  Somos-Ujfalu  sta¬ 
tion; 

thence  north-westwards  to  point  391  about  7  kilometres  east  of 
Litke : — 

a  line  following  approximately  the  crest  bounding  to  the  north-east 
the  basin  of  the  Dobrida  and  passing  point  446 ; 

thence  to  a  point  on  the  Eipel  1%  kilometres  north-east  of  Tar- 
nocz : — 

a  line  passing  through  point  312  and  between  Tarnocz  and  Kalonda ; 
thence  downstream  to  the  bend  of  the  river  1  kilometre  south  of 
Tesmag ; — 

the  course  of  the  Eipel ; 

from  there  west  to  a  point  on  the  course  of  the  Eipel  1  kilometre  west 
of  Tesa. 

a  line  passing  2  kilometres  south  of  the  junction  of  the  railway  of 
Korpona  and  immediately  to  the  north  of  Bernecze  and  Tesa. 
from  there  downstream  to  its  confluence  with  the  Danube; 
thence  upstream  to  a  point  to  be  chosen  about  4  kilometres  west  of 
Pressburg,  which  is  the  point  common  to  the  three  frontiers  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Hungary  and  Austria: — 
the  principal  course  of  the  Danube. 
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M-262 


Appendix  V  (F)  to  CF-65 
Frontier  Between  Hungary  and  Roumania 


From  a  point  about  1  kilometre  south-east  of  Point  84  and  about 
9  kilometres  south-west  of  Mako,  of  the  approximate  position  46'  10" 
north,  20'  22"  east  of  Greenwich: — 

east  north-eastwards  to  a  point  on  the  Maros  314  kilometres  up¬ 
stream  from  the  railway  bridge  between  Mako  and  Szeged : — 
a  line  running ; 

thence  south-eastwards,  and  then  north-eastwards  to  a  point  1  kilo¬ 
metre  south  of  Nagylak  Station : — 

the  course  of  the  river  Maros  upstream ; 

thence  north-eastwards  to  the  salient  of  the  administrative  boundary 
between  the  comitats  of  Csanad  and  Arad  north-north-west  of  Nemet- 
Pereg ; 

a  line  running  between  Nagylak  and  the  railway  station; 
thence  east-north-eastwards  to  a  point  half  way  between  Battonya 
and  Tornya; — 

this  administrative  boundary,  passing  north  of  Nemet-Pereg  and 
Kis-Pereg ; 

thence  to  point  123  (about  1.2  kilometres  east  of  Magosliget)  the 
point  common  to  the  three  boundaries  of  Hungary,  Eoumania  and  the 
Czech o-Slovak  State  (Ruthenian  territory) 

a  line  running  west  of  Nagy-Varjas  west  of  Kis-Varjas  and  For- 
ray-N-Itratos  \N agyiratos?\  east  of  Dombegyhaza,  Kevermes  and 
Elek,  west  of  Ottlaka,  Nagy-Pel,  Gyula-Varsand,  Ant  and  Illye,  east 
of  Gyula-Vari  and  Kotegyan,  cutting  the  Nagy-Szalonta-Gyula  rail¬ 
way  about  12  kilometres  from  Nagy-Szalonta  and  between  the  two 
bifurcations  formed  by  the  crossing  of  this  line  and  the  Szeghalom- 
Erdogyarak  railway;  passing  east  of  Mehkerek  west  of  Nagy-Szalonta 
and  Marczihaza  east  of  Geszt  west  of  Atyas,  Olah-Szt-IMikles  and 
Rojt,  east  of  Ugra  and  Harsany,  west  of  Korosszeg  and  K5r6s-Tarjan. 
east  of  Szakal  and  Berek-Boszormeny,  west  of  Bors.  east  of  Artand, 
west  of  Nagy-Szanto,  east  of  Nagy-Kereki,  west  of  Pelbarthida  and 
Bihardioszeg,  east  of  Kis-Marja,  west  of  Csokaly,  east  of  Nagy-Leta 
and  Almosd,  west  of  Er-Selind,  east  of  Bagamer  west  of  Er-Kenez  and 
Er-Mihalyfalva,  east  of  Szt-Gyorgy-Abrany  and  Peneszlek,  west  of 
Szaniszlo,  Bere-Csomakoz,  Feny,  Csanalos,  Borvely  and  Domahida 
east  of  Vallaj,  west  of  Csenger-Bagos  and  Ovary,  east  of  Csenger- 
Ujfalu,  west  of  Dara,  east  of  Csenger  and  Komlod-Totfalu,  west  of 
Pete,  east  of  Nagy-Gecz,  west  of  Szaraz-Berek,  east  of  Mehtelek,  Gar- 
bolcz  and  Nagy-Hodos,  west  of  Fertbs- Almas,  east  of  Kis-Hodos,  west 
of  Nagy-Palad,  east  of  Kis-Palad  and  Magosliget. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the 
Place  des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Saturday,  June  14,  1919,  at 
11  a.  m. 


Present 


United  States 
OF  Aheeica 


Presideoi  Wilson. 


FeAnce 

M.  Ciemenceau. 


Bulgaria 


British  Emph^e 

Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 

Italy  Japan 

M.  Sonnino.  Baron  Makino. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B.\  „  ^  • 

M.  di  Martino.  /  Secretaries. 

Professor  P.  J.  Mantoux. — Interpreter. 

M.  Tardieu  was  present  during  the  early  part  of  the  meeting. 

1.  M.  Clemenceau  produced  a  Report  by  the  Military  Representa¬ 
tives  at  Versailles  on  the  situation  in  Bulgaria. 

(Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  raise  the 
question  on  Monday,  and  to  circulate  the  Report 

before  then.) 

2.  Presudent  Wilson  read  a  re-draft  of  Article  438  of  the  Treaty 

of  Peace  with  Germany,  which  had  been  agreed  to  by  a  representa- 
Missionary  tive  of  the  Vatican,  who  had  seen  a  representative  of 

Property  American  Delegation. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  objected  to  one  portion  of  the  draft,  in  which  it 
was  suggested  that  the  names  of  the  trustees  for  missionary  property 
in  former  German  colonies  should  be  submitted  to  the  Vatican.  He 
said  that  the  British  Government  had  always  refused  any  claims  of 
this  character  on  the  part  of  the  Vatican. 

(The  alteration  to  Article  438  in  Appendix  I  was  approved.) 

3.  (In  view  of  the  short  time  available  before  communicating  the 
reply  to  the  German  Note  to  the  German  Delegation,  it  was  agreed 

that  no  Plenary  Conference  should  be  held,  but  that, 
instead,  the  representatives  of  the  States  principally 
affected  by  the  changes  proposed,  should  be  invited  to 
meet  the  Council  that  afternoon. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  summon  at  3.30  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  Belgium,  Poland  and  the  Czecho-Slovak  State.) 


Proposed 

Plenary 

Conference 
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Eastern 
Frontier  of 
Germany 


Outstanding: 
Points  in  the 
Reply  to  the 
German 
Proposals 


4.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  65,  Minute  8,^  the  Council  had  before  them 
re-drafts  of  certain  passages  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Eastern  Frontiers  of  Germany  on  the  answer  to  be 
given  to  the  German  reply,  prepared  in  accordance 
with  the  decisions  taken  on  the  previous  day. 

(Subject  to  certain  verbal  modifications,  these  were  approved,  and 
are  attached  (Appendix  II).  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to 
report  to  the  Secretary  General  for  the  information  of  the  Editing 
Committee.) 

Note.  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  handed  M.  Tardieu  a  corrected  copy. 

6.  M.  TAimn’vr  reported  that  there  were  a  number  of  outstanding 
points  arising  out  of  the  German  comments,  to  which,  as  yet,  the 
Editing  Committee  believed  no  reply  had  been  pre¬ 
pared.  These  included  Luxemburg,  Austria,  Russia 
and  Guarantees  of  Execution. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey  added  to  this  list  Reparation 
in  Kind  and  Dyestuffs. 

M.  Tardieu  then  mentioned  several  questions  which  were  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Council  on  the  same  afternoon. 

(It  was  agreed  that  the  Editing  Committee  should  have  authority 
to  insert  a  paragraph  in  the  reply,  to  the  effect  that  there  were  certain 
points  of  detail  raised  in  the  German  Note,  to  which  it  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  to  make  a  detailed  reply,  but  that  the  points  had  been 
considered  and  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  were  unable  to  accept 
the  arguments  or  to  alter  the  Treaty. 

6.  M.  Tardieu  said  that  the  Editing  Committee  had  discovered  a 
certain  number  of  contradictions  between  the  general  covering  letter 
to  the  Germans,  and  the  special  replies. 

(It  was  agreed  that  the  Editing  Committee  should  have  authority 
to  make  the  necessary  changes  either  in  the  covering  letter  or  in  the 
special  replies,  to  ensure  uniformity.) 

7.  M.  Tardieu  said  that  the  Editing  Committee  had  discovered  that 
the  English  and  French  texts  of  the  German  Note,  as  published  by  the 
German  Government,  had  been  varied  from  the  German  text,  in  order 
to  create  a  false  impression  among  the  British  or  French  publics.  He 
asked  permission  to  mention  this  fact  at  the  end  of  the  Note  on 
Responsibilities. 

(This  proposal  was  approved.) 

8.  M.  Clemenceau  asked  whether  Mr.  Philip  Kerr’s  draft  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Responsibilities  had  been  approved. 

President  Wilson  said  the  arrangement  had  been 
that  it  should  be  approved  unless  M.  Clemenceau 


Responsibilities 


wished  to  change  it. 


*  Ante,  p.  397. 
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M.  Clemenceau  said  that  he  did  not  like  the  Note,  but  he  did  not 
press  his  objection. 

(M.  Tardieu  withdrew.) 

The  Reply  Council  had  before  them  a  memorandum  pre- 

Note* *on*'^"'““  P^red  by  the  Economic  Commission  regarding  the 
cfanse?*'  remarks  of  the  German  Delegation  on  the  Economic 

Clauses  of  the  Conditions  of  Peace.  (Appendix  III.) 

President  Wilson  read  the  memorandum  together  with  the  sup¬ 
plementary  [note],  aloud. 

(The  Report  was  approved,  subject  to  the  following  small  changes. 

Page  6,  under  the  heading  “German  Appendix  on  Special  Legal 
Questions.”  ^  Line  4.  Before  the  word  “activities”  insert  “political” 

Page  7.  3rd  Paragraph.®  For  the  word  “likewise”  insert  “what 
she  has  forced  her  opponents  to  do.” 

Page  13.  Line  2.^  Instead  of  “English,  French  or  Italian”  put 
“English,  French,  Italian  or  Japanese.” 

Page  13.  Article  306.  Paragraph  3.®  Delete  the  following  words : 
“as  we  do  not  feel  able  to  place  any  reliance  on  the  character  or  fair¬ 
ness  of  the  corresponding  German  measures.  On  the  other  hand,” 


As  a  certain  number  of  alterations  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Ger¬ 
many  were  provided  for  by  this  Report  and  as  these  were  summarized 
at  the  end,  the  Supplementary  Note  was  initialled  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Five  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  as  an  indi¬ 
cation  to  the  Drafting  Committee  that  the  necessary  alterations  were 
to  be  made  in  the  Treaty. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  notify  the  Secretary -General 
of  these  decisions,  for  the  information  of  the  Drafting  Committee  and 
the  Editing  Committee.) 

10.  The  Council  had  before  them  a  reply  to  the  German  Counter¬ 
proposals  in  so  far  as  these  affected  questions  of  Air  craft  and  aerial 
navigation,  prepared  by  the  Aerial  Commission.® 
(The  reply  did  not  commend  itself  to  the  Council, 
and  it  was  decided  that  this  subject  should  be  included 
among  the  questions  to  which  no  detailed  reply  is  to 
be  sent,  and  which  will  be  covered  by  a  general  paragraph  in  the  Reply, 
stating  that  the  German  proposals  have  been  considered;  that  their 
arguments  are  not  accepted;  and  that  no  modification  can  be  made 
in  the  Treaty. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  notify  the  Secretary  General, 
for  the  information  of  the  Editing  Committee.) 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  14  June,  1919. 


Reply  to  the 
German  Note 
on  the 
Subject  of 
Air  Clauses 


'Post,  p.  430. 

*  Post,  p.  431,  paragraph  beginning  “The  time  has  arrived  .  . 
'Post,  p.  440,  paragraph  beginning  “Objection is  raised  .  . 

'  Post,  D.  441. 

'This  draft  does  not  accompany  the  minutes  of  this  meeting. 
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M-264 


Appendix  I  to  CF-66 

Article  If38  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  With  Germany 


The  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  has,  on 
June  14th,  1919,  approved  the  following  alterations  to  be  substituted 
for  that  part  of  the  first  paragraph  beginning  at  the  end  of  line  six 
and  for  the  second  paragraph,  leaving  the  third  paragraph  untouched. 

“In  order  to  ensure  the  due  execution  of  this  undertaking,  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Governments  will  hand  over  such  property  to  boards 
of  trustees  appointed  by  or  approved  by  the  Governments  and  com¬ 
posed  of  persons  belonging  to  the  same  or  the  corresponding  religious 
denomination  as  the  Mission  whose  property  is  involved.” 

“The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments,  while  continuing  to 
maintain  full  control  as  to  the  individuals  by  whom  the  Missions  are 
conducted,  will  safeguard  the  interests  of  such  Missions.” 


W.  W. 

G.  C. 

D.  L.  G. 
N.  M. 

J[/S'].S. 

Paris,  14  June,  1919. 


Appendix  II  to  CF-66 
Draft  Reply  to  the  German  Note 

Eastern  Frontiers  of  Germany 
IModifications  in  the  Draft  Submitted  by  the  Committee 
Substitute  for  the  first  paragraph. 

In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  Eastern  frontiers  of  Germany, 
it  is  desirable  to  place  on  record  two  cardinal  principles.  First 
there  is  imposed  upon  the  Allies  a  special  obligation  to  use  the  victory 
which  they  have  won  in  order  to  re-estabbsh  the  Polish  nation  in 
the  independence  of  which  it  was  unjustly  deprived  more  than  one 
hundred  years  ago.  This  act  was  one  of  the  greatest  wrongs  of 
which  history  has  record,  a  crime,  the  memory  and  the  result  of 
which  has  for  long  poisoned  the  political  life  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  seizure  of  the  Western  Provinces 
of  Poland  was  one  of  the  essential  steps  by  which  the  military  power 
of  Prussia  was  built  up,  the  necessity  of  holding  fast  these  provinces 
has  perverted  the  whole  political  life,  first  of  Prussia  and  then  of 
Germany.  To  undo  this  wrong  is  the  first  duty  of  the  Allies,  which 
has  been  proclaimed  by  them  throughout  the  war,  even  when  to 
some  it  might  have  appeared  that  the  prospect  of  ultimate  success 
was  most  remote;  now  that  the  victory  has  been  won,  the  aim  can 
be  achieved.  The  restoration  has  already  been  spontaneously  agreed 
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to  by  the  Russian  Government;  its  achievement  is  insured  by  the 
collapse  of  the  Central  Powers. 

Page  2.  East  Prussia. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph  add  the  following  words: — 

The  larger  part  of  the  trade  of  East  Prussia  with  the  rest  of 
Germany  is  sea-borne;  for  the  commercial  life  of  the  province  it 
will  matter  little  that  West  Prussia  is  restored  to  Poland,  but  for 
Poland  the  immediate  and  unbroken  communication  with  Danzig 
and  the  remainder  of  the  coast  by  railways  which  are  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  Polish  State  is  essential. 

The  inconvenience  caused  to  East  Prussia  by  the  new  frontiers 
is  negligible  compared  to  that  which  would  be  caused  to  Poland  by 
any  other  arrangement. 

But  in  addition  the  occupation  of  the  Railway  connecting  East 
Prussia  and  Germany  has  been  fully  recognised  in  the  Treaty,  and 
Articles  dealing  with  this  have  been  inserted-  They  have  now  been 
carefully  revised,  and  they  provide  the  fullest  security  that  there 
be  no  impediment  placed  in  the  way  of  communication  across  the 
intervening  Polish  Territory. 

Upper  Silesia 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  German  answer  is  devoted  to  the 
question  of  Upper  Silesia.  It  is  recognised  that  the  problem  here 
differs  from  that  in  Posen  and  West  Prussia  for  the  reason  that 
Upper  Silesia  was  not  a  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  when  dis¬ 
membered  by  the  Partition.  It  may  be  said  that  Poland  has  no 
legal  claim  to  the  cession  of  Upper  Silesia:  It  is  emphatically  not 
true  that  she  has  no  claim  which  could  be  supported  on  the  principles 
of  President  Wilson.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  population 
is  indisputably  Polish.  Every  German  book  of  reference,  every 
school-book  teaches  the  German  child  that  the  large  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Polish  in  origin  and  in  speech.  The  Allies  would 
have  been  acting  in  complete  violation  of  the  principles  which  the 
German  Government  itself  professes  to  accept  had  they  left  unre¬ 
garded  the  Polish  claims  to  this  district. 

However  the  German  Government  now  contests  these  conclusions. 
They  deny  the  Polish  aspirations  of  the  people.  They  insist  that 
separation  from  Germany  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  or 
the  interests  of  the  population.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  willing  to  allow  the  question  to 
be  determined  by  those  particularly  concernea.  They  have  therefore 
decided  that  this  territory  shall  not  be  immediately  ceded  to  Poland, 
but  that  arrangements  shall  be  made  to  hold  a  plebiscite  there. 

They  would  gladly  have  avoided  this,  for  the  appeal  must  be  post¬ 
poned  for  some  considerable  time;  it  will  involve  the  temporary  oc- 
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cupation  of  the  district  by  foreign  troops.  In  order  to  secure  the  full 
impartiality  of  the  vote,  it  will  involve  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
Commission  to  administer  the  territory  during  the  intervening  period. 


Appendix  III  to  CF-66 

REMARKS  OF  THE  GERMAN  DELEGATION  ON  THE  ECONOMIC  CLAUSES 

OF  THE  TREATY  OF  PEACE 

Letter  From  the  Chairman  of  the  Economic  Commission  to  the 
President  of  the  Peace  Conference 

June  9, 1919. 

In  transmitting  to  you,  in  French  and  English,  the  Memorandum 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  the  Principal 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  the  Commission  appointed  by  the 
Council  for  the  purpose  has  prepared  in  reply  to  the  “Remarks  of  the 
German  Delegation  on  the  Conditions  of  Peace,”  I  have  the  honour 
to  submit  to  you  certain  explanations  regarding  its  substance  and 
some  observations  which  may  be  employed  in  the  introductory  letter 
covering  the  memorandum  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 

The  memorandum  prepared  by  the  Commission  corresponds  to  the 
under-mentioned  parts  of  the  German  Remarks : — 

1.  Section  V  (Politico-Commercial  Provisions)  except  the  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  that  section  which  concerns  the  Commission  on  the  Inter¬ 
national  Regime  of  Ports,  Waterways  and  Railways; 

2.  Section  VII  (Treaties) ; 

3.  Annex,  Section  A  (Resumption  of  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Re¬ 
lations),  except  paragraph  1,  which  belongs  to  the  political  sphere; 

4.  Annex,  Section  B  (Treatment  of  Private  Property).  In  the 
reply  to  this  Section  the  Commission  have  embodied  the  replies  to  the 
German  Notes  of  the  22nd  ^  and  29th  May®  in  accordance  with  the 
decision  of  the  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
at  their  meeting  on  the  3rd  June,®  together  with  certain  observations 
regarding  some  passages  of  Section  III  of  the  “Remarks”  respecting 
the  same  subject. 

The  Commission  have  confined  their  reply  to  the  Sections  which 
are  directly  within  their  sphere,  and  have  not  dealt  with  the  economic 
questions  treated  in  other  Sections  which,  having  regard  to  their 
object,  chiefly  concern  other  Commissions.  Likewise,  they  have  re¬ 
frained  from  replying  to  the  arguments  of  a  territorial,  maritime, 
financial  or  other  description,  which  the  German  Delegation  has 
mingled  with  its  economic  discussions.  Among  these  arguments  and 
statements,  however,  there  is  one  to  which  the  Commission,  without 

Of  May  29, 1919,  p.  795. 

^Appendix  I  to  CF-26,  vol.  v,  p.  865. 

'  Post,  p.  795. 

•CF-44,  p.  159. 
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suggesting  an  answer  to  it  any  more  than  to  the  others,  think  it  right 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associ¬ 
ated  Powers,  namely,  that  which  represents  as  being  contrary  to  inter¬ 
national  law  the  Blockade  which  for  four  and  a-half  years  prevented 
Germany  from  supplying  itself  with  raw  materials.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  consider  that  this  accusation  cannot  be  left  without  reply,  but  do 
not  regard  themselves  as  authorised  to  deal  with  it. 

The  method  by  which  the  Commission  have  limited  their  reply 
obliges  them  to  submit  to  the  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers  certain  remarks  which  may  be  employed  by  them  in 
the  letter  dealing  with  principles  which  is  to  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  the  Memorandum. 

1.  The  absence  of  a  reply  to  any  particular  point  in  the  Remarks 
should  not  be  invoked  by  the  German  Delegation  as  a  tacit  acquiescence 
on  the  part  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  This  method  of 
argument,  already  suggested  by  the  German  representative  at  Treves 
and  Spa,  must  be  ruled  out. 

2.  The  provisions  regarding  which  observations  have  been  exchanged 
are  to  be  maintained  as  they  stand  unless  the  Commission  explicitly 
propose  an  amendment. 

3.  The  replies  submitted  render  unnecessary  any  oral  discussion. 

The  basis  on  which  the  accompanying  memorandum  has  been  drawn 

up  by  the  Commission  is  in  harmony  with  the  principles  previously 
adopted  by  the  Reparation  Commission  and  the  Financial  Commis¬ 
sion.  If  these  principles  were  the  subject  of  important  modifications, 
the  reply  of  the  present  Commission  would  have  to  be  modified 
likewise. 

The  Commission  deem  it  well  to  point  out  that  in  preparing  their 
memorandum  they  have  departed  on  one  point  from  a  decision  taken 
on  provisions  ratified  by  the  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers. 

As  concerns  Article  75  (Alsace-Lorraine),  the  Council  of  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  decided  at  its  sitting  of  the  24th 
May  “  that,  if  the  Germans  so  desired,  a  concession  should  be  offered 
to  them  similar  to  that  which  is  included  in  Article  51  of  the  economic 
clauses  of  the  Treaty  with  Austria,  in  which  it  is  stipulated  that  “if 
the  annulment  [of  contracts]  would  cause  one  of  the  parties  substantial 
prejudice,  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  shall  be  empowered  to  grant 
to  the  prejudiced  party  compensation  calculated  solely  on  the  capital 
employed,  without  taking  account  of  the  loss  of  profits.”  The  German 
Delegation,  while  it  has  not  formally  expressed  a  desire  for  this  amend¬ 
ment,  has  raised  objection  to  the  article,  and,  basing  themselves  on 


“  CF-30,  p.  L 
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the  decision  of  the  24th  May,  the  British  and  American  Delegations 
proposed  to  grant  the  concession  above  referred  to. 

On  consideration,  however,  it  has  been  unanimously  recognised  that, 
while  the  refusal  of  compensation  in  case  of  prejudice  might  be  a 
measure  of  injustice,  the  possibility  of  constant  recourse  to  the  Mixed 
Arbitral  Tribunal  would  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  cases  and 
prolong  the  period  of  litigation  between  Alsace-Lorrainers  and  Ger¬ 
mans,  while  it  is  desirable,  on  the  contrary,  for  purposes  of  pacification, 
to  restrict  such  litigation  and  settle  it  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Commission  therefore  propose  to  insert  in  the  text  of  Article 
75  the  following  provision : — 

“If  the  annulment  provided  for  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
present  article  would  cause  one  of  the  parties  substantial  prejudice, 
equitable  compensation,  calculated  on  the  capital  employed,  without 
taking  account  of  the  loss  of  profits,  shall  be  granted  to  the  prejudiced 
party.” 

By  means  of  this  addition,  the  principle  of  compensation  is  intro¬ 
duced,  but  the  decision  of  cases  is  recognised  as  within  the  competence 
of  the  French  courts. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  memorandum  in  reply  to  their  “Kemarks” 
is  sent  to  the  German  Delegation  it  will  doubtless  be  expedient  to 
present  to  them  the  errata  in  the  text  of  the  Treaty.  These  errata 
include  up  to  the  present : — 

1.  Four  amendments  already  approved  by  the  Council  of  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  at  their  meeting  of  the  24th  May 
(see  Minutes  of  that  meeting  “  ). 

2.  Insertion  in  Article  296  (paragraph  3)  of  the  italicised  words. 
“Interest  which  has  accrued  due  before  and  during  the  war”;  (para¬ 
graph  4)  “Capital  sums  which  have  become  payable  before  and  during 
the  war.”  This  amendment,  regarding  which  there  is  unanimous 
agreement,  is  necessary  to  bring  the  text  of  the  German  Treaty  in 
agreement  with  the  text  of  the  Austrian  Treaty. 

3.  Insert  at  the  end  of  Article  297  the  following  paragraph : — 

“(;.)  The  amount  of  all  taxes  and  imposts  upon  capital  levied  or 
to  be  levied  by  Germany  [Austria]^^  on  the  property,  rights  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  nationals  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  Powers  from  the 
11th  [lst]^“  November,  1918,  until  three  months  from  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  or,  in  the  case  of  property,  rights  or 
interests  which  have  been  subjected  to  exceptional  measures  of  war. 
until  restitution  in  accordance  with  the  present  Treaty  shall  be 
restored  to  the  owners.” 

This  provision,  proposed  by  the  United  States  Delegation  and 
unanimously  accepted  by  the  Delegations  of  the  Principal  Powers, 

Ante.  p.  4. 

“  Brackets  appear  in  the  original. 
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should  be  inserted  at  the  end  of  Article  297  of  the  Treaty  with 
Germany,  and  also  substituted  for  paragraph  (;)  of  Article  32  of  the 
Economic  Clauses  in  the  Treaty  with  Austria. 


Memorandum  Regarding  the  Remarlcs  of  the  German  Delegation  on 
the  Economic  Clauses  of  the  Conditions  of  Peace 

Section  V  or  German  Note. — Coimmercial  Policy 

The  principles  which  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  desire  to 
bring  into  application  when  the  world  return  [s]  to  normal  conditions 
are  those  which  President  Wilson  has  enunciated  on  various  occasions 
in  his  speeches  and  which  are  embodied  in  Article  23  (c)  l{e)f]  of 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

But  it  is  clear  that  the  pronouncements  of  President  Wilson  must 
be  interpreted  as  relating  to  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  world, 
and  can  only  be  regarded  as  applicable  to  a  condition  of  things  in 
which  the  League  of  Nations  is  fully  constituted,  and  the  relations 
between  States  firmly  established  on  this  basis.  In  the  meantime 
the  establishment  of  a  purely  transitory  regime  necessarily  differing 
from  that  contemplated  in  a  final  settlement  is  in  no  way  in  conflict 
with  such  ideas.  During  this  period  “the  equitable  treatment  for 
the  commerce  of  all  members  of  the  League”  requires  that  Germany 
should  temporarily  be  deprived  of  the  right  she  claims  to  be  treated 
on  a  footing  of  complete  equality  with  other  nations. 

The  illegal  acts  of  the  enemy  have  placed  many  of  the  Allied  States 
in  a  position  of  economic  inferiority  to  Germany,  whose  territory  has 
not  been  ravaged,  and  whose  plant  is  in  a  condition  enabling  manu¬ 
factures  and  trade  to  be  at  once  resumed  after  the  war.  For  such 
countries,  a  certain  freedom  of  action  during  the  period  of  transition 
is  vitally  necessary,  but  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers  should  in  the  meantime  be  safeguarded  from  the  effects 
of  special  preferences  of  discrimination  granted  by  Germany  to  an 
Allied  or  Associated  country  or  to  any  other  country.  Hence  during 
the  transitory  period  formal  reciprocity  is  not  practicable;  and  it  is 
only  equitable  that  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  should  have  for 
such  period  greater  freedom  to  regulate  their  commercial  exchanges 
than  is  accorded  to  the  authors  of  the  aggression.  If  it  were  other¬ 
wise,  Germany  would  reap  the  benefit  of  the  criminal  acts  which  she 
committed  in  the  territories  she  occupied  with  the  object  of  placing 
her  adversaries  in  a  condition  of  economic  inferiority. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  consideration  for  justice  which  has  led  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  to  impose  on  Germany,  for  a  minimum  period 
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of  five  years,  non-reciprocal  conditions  in  the  matter  of  commercial 
exchanges.  Articles  264  to  267,  323  and  327,  drawn  up  on  this  basis, 
are  measures  of  reparation,  the  duration  of  which  will  be  determined 
by  the  League  of  Nations. 

After  the  necessary  period  of  transition  is  over,  and  when  a  re¬ 
formed  Germany  is  admitted  to  membership  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  will  be  able  to  co-operate  with  her 
in  arriving  at  a  more  permanent  arrangement  for  the  removal  as 
far  as  possible  of  economic  barriers  and  the  establishment  of  an  equi¬ 
table  treatment  for  the  commerce  of  all  nations. 

No  exception  is  taken  by  the  German  Delegation  to  the  general 
principle  that  during  a  transition  period  special  arrangements  are 
necessary  for  the  products  of  territories  detached  from  Germany.  In 
the  absence  of  detailed  criticism,  it  must  be  assumed  that  no  serious 
objection  is  entertained  to  the  provisions  on  this  subject  which  are 
contained  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

The  necessity  of  meeting  the  special  conditions  of  the  period  of 
transition  has  similarly  inspired  the  provision  ensuring  the  applica¬ 
tion  during  a  period  of  three  years  to  imports  of  certain  products 
from  Allied  and  Associated  countries  of  the  most  favourable  rates  of 
the  German  tariff  which  were  in  force  in  1914.  In  this  matter  cer¬ 
tain  products,  the  output  of  which,  in  countries  bordering  on  Ger¬ 
many,  was  specially  adjusted  with  reference  to  German  needs,  are 
temporarily  assured  of  their  former  market.  In  order  to  enable  Ger¬ 
many  to  establish  such  customs  tariffs  as  she  may  consider  necessary, 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  limited  to  six  months  the 
period  for  which  she  is  obliged  to  maintain  generally  the  most  favour¬ 
able  rates  of  customs  duty  which  were  in  force  for  imports  into  Ger¬ 
many  on  the  31st  July,  1914.  Such  a  period  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  avoid  the  economic  disturbance  which  an  immediate 
change  of  tariff  conditions  would  cause. 

Section  VTI  of  German  Note. — Treaties 

The  general  principles  which  underlie  Section  II  of  Part  X  of  the 
Conditions  of  Peace  explain  the  terms  thereof. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  certainly  of  the  opinion  that 
multilateral  and  bilateral  treaties  between  peoples  must  exist,  in  times 
of  peace,  so  that  the  principles  of  international  law  may  be  enforced 
and  normal  international  relations  maintained.  They  have  therefore 
aimed  at  reapplying  all  multilateral  treaties  which  seemed  to  them  to 
be  compatible  with  the  new  conditions  arising  out  of  the  war. 

As  regards  bilateral  treaties,  they  have  reserved  for  each  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  the  right  to  decide  the  matter  in 
conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  But  they 
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could  not  permit  the  continuance  of  all  the  treaties  which  Germany 
imposed  on  her  allies,  on  her  temporarily  defeated  adversaries,  and 
even  in  certain  cases  on  neutral  countries,  with  a  view  to  securing 
particularly  favourable  conditions  and  special  advantages  of  all  kinds 
the  maintenance  of  which  is  incompatible  with  the  re-establishment 
of  the  spirit  of  justice. 

This  principle  necessarily  involves  the  rejection  of  the  theory  put 
forward  by  Germany  in  Section  VII  (Treaties)  of  the  Remarks  on 
the  Conditions  of  Peace,  and  obviates  the  necessity  for  any  negotiations 
on  the  matter.  A  general  indiscriminate  reapplication  after  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  Peace  of  all  multilateral  and  bilateral  treaties,  even  for  a 
short  time,  cannot  be  accepted,  and  it  is  only  just  that  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  should  have  reserved  and  should  reserve  in  the 
future  the  right  to  indicate  which  of  these  treaties  with  Germany 
they  intend  to  revive  or  to  allow  to  be  revived. 

The  above  applies  to  the  whole  of  the  German  remarks  on  Section 
II  of  Part  X  of  the  Conditions  of  Peace,  but  these  remarks  call  for 
the  following  observations : — 

1.  The  German  Delegation  seem  to  consider : — 

(<2.)  That,  as  a  result  of  errors  or  omissions,  the  list  of  multilateral 
treaties  embodied  in  Article  282  is  incomplete. 

(b.)  That  the  contents  and  meaning  of  Nos.  7,  17,  19,  20,  and  21 
of  this  Article  are  doubtful. 

(c.)  Further,  that  difficulties  may  arise  as  the  result  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  reserves  of  States,  which  may  limit  the  application  of  certain 
revived  multilateral  treaties. 

(a.)  The  German  Government  may,  after  the  resumption  of  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  notify  to  them 
any  subjects  covered  by  non-revived  conventions  with  regard  to  which 
they  desire  new  treaties  to  be  concluded  or  former  agreements  to  be 
adapted. 

(b.)  The  contents  and  meaning  of  the  treaties  numbered  7,  17, 19, 
20  and  21  in  Article  282  are  not  open  to  any  doubt.  As  regards  No.  19 
the  list  of  Sanitary  Conventions  may  be  completed  as  follows: 

“Sanitary  Convention  of  the  3rd  December,  1903,^^  and  the  preceding 
ones  signed  on  the  30th  January,  1892,^^  the  15th  April,  1893,^®  the  3rd 
April,  1894,^®  and  the  19th  March,  1897.^^  ” 

(<?.)  Subject  to  any  provisions  to  the  contrary  inserted  in  the  Con¬ 
ditions  of  Peace,  reserves  which  may  have  been  made  by  the  Powers 
signatory  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace  when  they  signed  or  adhered  to  the 

“  Malloy,  Treaties,  1779-1909,  vol.  rt,  p.  2066. 

“  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  lxxxiv,  p.  12. 

“Hid.,  vol.  Lxxxv,  p.  7. 

“Hid.,  vol.  Lxxxvn,  p.  78. 

”  Hid.,  vol.  Lxxxix,  p.  159. 
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multilateral  treaties  revived  by  Section  II  of  Part  X  of  the  Conditions 
of  Peace,  retain  their  value,  such  treaties  reassuming  their  operation 
in  the  same  conditions  as  before  the  war.  If  the  conditions  of  their 
application  are  modified,  a  revision  will  automatically  follow. 

2.  The  German  Delegation  states  that  the  acceptance  by  Germany 
of  Articles  283  and  284  is  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  an  indepen¬ 
dent  people. 

This  opinion  is  based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  meaning  and 
terms  of  Articles  283  and  284.  Germany  merely  undertakes  by  Article 
283  not  to  refuse  her  consent  to  the  conclusion  by  the  new  States  of 
the  special  arrangements  referred  to  in  the  Postal  and  Telegraphic 
Unions.  It  is  not  stipulated  that  the  text  of  these  arrangements  shall 
be  dictated  to  her  and  that  she  must  accept  such  text  without  being 
able  to  vary  it.  This  Article  merely  prevents  a  systematic  refusal  to 
the  conclusion  of  such  arrangements  or  insistence  on  requirements 
which  make  their  conclusion  impossible. 

Article  284  leaves  to  Germany  the  option  of  participating  in  the 
drawing-up  of  the  proposed  new  Radiotelegraphic  Convention. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  her  exercising  this  option  if  she  so  desires. 

It  is  impossible  to  regard  it  as  an  extreme  hardship  that  in  matters 
of  this  description  affecting  the  peaceful  intercourse  of  European 
nations  Germany  should  be  required  to  abstain  from  adopting  an  atti¬ 
tude  which  would  obstruct  international  communications.  We  are, 
however,  prepared  to  limit  Germany’s  obligation  to  be  bound  by  a 
new  Radiotelegraphic  Convention  to  the  case  in  which  such  a  Conven¬ 
tion  is  concluded  within  five  years. 

3.  The  German  objections  to  Article  289  appear  to  arise  out  of  a 
misunderstanding  of  its  intention.  Wliilst  we  could  not  agree  to  the 
revival  of  bilateral  treaties  or  of  any  clauses  in  bilateral  treaties 
which  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty  itself, 
we  are  quite  prepared  to  give  an  assurance  that  this  provision  will 
not  be  arbitrarily  used  for  the  purpose  of  splitting  up  bilateral  treaties 
in  such  a  way  that  only  the  obligation  should  remain  on  one  side  and 
on  the  other  side  only  the  rights.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
will  themselves,  through  the  League  of  Nations,  exercise  a  surveillance 
to  ensure  that  the  provisions  of  Article  289  are  loyally  carried  out. 
With  this  end  in  view,  the  Article  might  be  modified  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

“Each  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  Powers,  being  guided  by  the 
general  principles  or  special  provisions  of  the  present  Treaty,  shall 
notify  to  Germany  the  bilateral  treaties  or  conventions  which  such 
Allied  or  Associated  Power  wishes  to  revive  with  Germany. 

“The  notification  referred  to  in  the  present  Article  shall  be  made 
either  directly  or  through  the  intermediary  of  another  Power.  Receipt 
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thereof  shall  be  acknowledged  in  writing  by  Germany.  The  date  of 
the  revival  shall  be  that  of  the  notification. 

“The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  undertake  among  themselves 
not  to  revive  with  Germany  any  conventions  or  treaties  which  are 
not  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  present  Treaty. 

“The  notification  shall  mention  any  provisions  of  the  said  Con¬ 
ventions  and  Treaties  which,  not  being  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  present  Treaty,  shall  not  be  considered  as  revived. 

“In  case  of  any  difference  of  opinion,  the  League  of  Nations  will 
be  called  on  to  decide. 

“A  period  of  six  months . ” 

Bilateral  treaties  between  Germany  and  States  which  broke  off 
diplomatic  relations  with  her  but  did  not  declare  war  are  expressly 
included  in  Article  289  on  the  same  basis  as  treaties  with  those  States 
which  did  declare  war.  There  is  no  universally  recognised  rule  of 
international  law  on  the  subject,  so  it  is  open  to  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  the  most  convenient  manner  in 
the  Peace  Treaty. 

4.  The  treaties  referred  to  in  Articles  290  and  292  are  essentially 
among  those  which  Germany  concluded  by  abusing  the  circumstances 
she  created  herself,  the  pressure  she  exercised,  or  her  temporary  mili¬ 
tary  preponderance.  Whatever  the  consequences  to  Germany  of  their 
abrogation,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  them  in  force  after  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  Treaty  of  Peace  based  upon  the  principles  of  justice. 

We  cannot  admit  that  the  abrogation  by  Germany  of  all  treaties 
concluded  with  her  former  allies  since  the  1st  August.  1914.  and  of  all 
treaties  concluded  before  or  since  that  date  with  Russia  and  Roumania, 
which  is  required  by  Articles  290  and  292  must  necessarily  “grievously 
jeopardise”  her  relations  with  these  States.  This  abrogation  is  ren¬ 
dered  necessary  by  the  vast  political  changes  which  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  war  and  by  the  fact  that  all  treaties  with  Russia  and 
Roumania  concluded  since  the  outbreak  of  war  must  necessarily  be 
regarded  as  having  been  imposed  by  Germany  on  unwilling  States. 
The  abrogation  does  not  affect  Germany’s  freedom  to  enter  into  fresh 
negotiations  with  these  States  for  the  conclusion  of  new  arrangements 
suitable  to  the  altered  conditions.  By  this  means  any  serious  jeopardy 
to  the  resumption  of  friendly  economic  relations  can  easily  be  avoided. 

5.  Any  special  negotiation  regarding  Articles  291  and  294  is  su¬ 
perfluous,  The  object  of  these  Articles  is  clear  and  plain;  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  establish  equality  as  between  themselves  and 
Germany  by  obtaining  if  so  facto  the  benefit  of  the  treatment  accorded 
by  her  before  the  1st  August,  1914,  to  her  former  allies  and  of  the 
treatment  which  for  interested  motives  or  for  ends  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  she  may  have  granted 
during  the  war  to  Powers  which  have  remained  neutrah 
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German  Appendix  on  Special  Legal  Questions 
Section  A,  Paragraph  2. — Resumption  of  Consular  Relations 

The  German  Delegation  requests  reciprocity  in  respect  of  the  right 
reserved  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  under  Article  279  of 
the  Peace  Treaty,  to  place  consuls  in  German  ports  and  towns.  The 
unilateral  character  of  this  stipulation  of  Article  279  results  from  the 
activities  of  the  Germans  in  the  territories  of  certain  Allied  and  As¬ 
sociated  Powers. 

It  should  be  added,  however,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Article  to 
prevent  either  the  renewal  under  Article  289  of  pre-war  Consular 
Conventions  between  individual  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and 
Germany,  or  the  conclusion  of  new  arrangements  between  Germany 
and  such  Powers  for  the  admission  of  German  Consular  Officers  into 
their  territory. 

Section  B. — Treatment  of  Private  Property *  * 

The  question  of  the  treatment  of  private  rights  is  dealt  with  in  the 
German  Delegation’s  Notes  of  the  22nd  and  29th  May  and  in  the 
Annex  to  their  Remarks  on  the  Conditions  of  Peace.  In  addition,  the 
general  objections  set  out  in  these  documents  are  reproduced  under 
different  forms  in  various  parts  of  the  Remarks. 

I. — Questions  of  Principle 

The  objections  of  principle  to  the  Conditions  of  Peace  on  this 
subject  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  — 

(a.)  It  is  not  legitimate  to  use  the  private  property  of  German 
nationals  to  meet  the  obligations  of  Germany. 

(6.)  The  settlement  of  private  rights  is  not  made  on  the  principle 
of  reciprocity. 

(c.)  German  property  should  not  be  used  as  a  guarantee  for  the 
liabilities  of  the  States  applied  to  Germany. 

{d.)  The  liquidations  to  be  made  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Pow¬ 
ers  in  depriving  the  owner  of  the  free  disposition  of  his  property  are 
of  a  confiscatory  character. 

{a.)  As  regards  the  first  objection,  we  would  call  attention  to  the 
clear  acknowledgment  by  Germany  of  a  pecuniary  obligation  to  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  and  to  the  further  circumstance  that 
the  immediate  resources  of  Germany  are  not  adequate  to  meet  her 
liabilities.  It  is  the  clear  duty  of  Germany  to  meet  the  admitted 
obligation  as  fully  and  as  promptly  as  possible  and  to  that  end  to 

“  Appendix  I  to  CF-26,  vol.  v,  p.  865. 

“Post,  p  795. 

*  Not  part  of  draft  reply.  This  section  of  the  draft  reply  will  require  recon¬ 
sideration  and  modification  in  the  event  of  any  substantial  alteration  being  made 
in  the  Reparation  provisions  of  the  treaty.  [Footnote  in  the  original.] 
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make  use  of  all  available  means.  The  foreign  investments  of  German 
nationals  constitute  a  class  of  assets  which  are  readily  available.  To 
these  investments  the  Treaty  simply  requires  Germany  to  make  prompt 
resort. 

It  is  true  that,  as  a  general  principle,  a  country  should  endeavour 
to  avoid  making  use  of  the  property  of  a  part  of  its  nationals  to  meet 
State  obligations;  but  conditions  may  arise  when  such  a  course  be¬ 
comes  necessary.  In  the  present  war  Allied  Powers  themselves  have 
found  it  necessary  to  take  over  foreign  investments  of  their  nationals 
to  meet  foreign  obligations  and  have  given  their  own  domestic  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  nationals  who  have  been  thus  called  upon  to  take  a  share, 
by  this  use  of  their  private  property,  in  meeting  the  obligations  of  the 
State. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  Germany  must  do  likewise.  The  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  adoption  of  this  course  by  Germany  is  clearly  understood 
by  the  German  Peace  Delegates,  and  is  accepted  by  them  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  language,  which  we  quote  textually  from  their  note  of  the 
22nd  May : 

“The  German  Peace  Delegation  is  conscious  of  the  fact  that  under 
the  pressure  of  the  burden  arising  from  the  Peace  Treaty  on  the  whole 
future  of  German  economic  life,  German  property  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  cannot  be  maintained  to  its  previous  extent.  On  the  contrary, 
Germany,  in  order  to  meet  her  pecuniary  obligations,  will  have  to 
sacrifice  this  property  abroad  in  wide  measure.  She  is  prepared  to  do 
so.” 

The  fundamental  objection  mentioned  above  is  completely  answered 
by  the  note  itself. 

(&.)  The  German  Delegation  maintains  in  its  note  of  the  22nd  May 
that  there  is  only  the  appearance  of  reciprocity  in  regard  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  enemy  property,  and  this  objection  is  developed  in  the  Annex 
to  the  Remarks.  The  objection,  however,  arises  from  a  confusion  be¬ 
tween  two  entirely  different  matters.  As  regards  exceptional  war 
measures  taken  in  the  different  countries  in  respect  of  enemy  property 
there  is  a  reciprocal  provision,  these  exceptional  war  measures  being 
confirmed  on  both  sides.  Quite  a  different  matter  is  that  of  the  mode 
in  which  enemy  property  shall  be  dealt  with  thereafter.  German 
property,  as  is  admitted  in  the  German  note,  must  serve  towards 
meeting  Germany’s  obligations  to  the  Allies.  The  compensation  to 
the  German  property-owner  must  be  made  by  Germany  itself.  In 
this  respect  there  can  be  no  question  of  reciprocity. 

(c.)  On  the  question  whether  German  property  should  serve  as  a 
guarantee  for  the  liabilities  of  the  States  allied  with  Germany,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  actions  of  Germany  and  her 
allies  during  the  war  have  given  rise  to  complete  solidarity  between 
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these  Powers  from  the  economic  standpoint.  For  instance,  negotia¬ 
tions  undertaken  without  scruple  between  Germany  and  her  allies  have 
resulted  in  the  division  between  these  countries  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  property  liquidated  contrary  to  all  right  in  the 
territories  occupied  by  the  German  troops.  Further,  the  German 
authorities  have  in  several  ways  treated  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  as  being  jointly  concerned.  For  instance,  they  have  seized 
French  credit  balances  in  Belgian  banks  as  a  measure  of  reprisal 
against  acts  done  in  other  Allied  States.  They  have  similarly  justified 
the  liquidation  of  French  property  in  Germany  on  the  ground  that 
similar  measures  have  been  taken  against  German  property  in  other 
Allied  countries.  Thus,  the  principle  of  joint  liability  to  which  Ger¬ 
many  now  objects  has  been  initiated  by  herself,  and  she  has  created 
a  situation  which  does  not  permit  us  in  practice  to  separate  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  her  allies  from  her  own. 

(d.)  The  method  of  using  this  property  laid  down  by  the  Treaty 
cannot  be  considered  either  in  principle,  or  in  the  method  of  its  appli¬ 
cation,  as  a  measure  of  confiscation.  Private  German  interests  will 
only  be  injured  by  the  measures  contemplated,  so  far  as  Germany  may 
decide  that  they  shall  be,  since  all  the  proceeds  of  German  property 
will  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  Germany,  who  is  required  to  compen¬ 
sate  her  own  nationals,  and  will  go  to  reduce  her  debt  to  the  Allied 
and  Associated  States. 

II. — Special  Points 

SECTION  III  OF  PEACE  TREATY. — DEBTS 

General 

Wliile  reciprocity  cannot  be  accorded  in  all  respects,  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  have  nevertheless  applied  this  principle  wherever 
it  has  been  possible.  Such  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Clearing 
Ofiice  system  provided  in  the  Conditions  of  Peace.  This  reciprocity 
is  complete  in  so  far  as  regards  individuals.  The  system  departs  from 
this  principle  only  in  so  far  as  regards  the  non-payment  to  Germany 
of  balances  which  may  become  due  by  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,  and  this  provision  is  merely  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  the  retention  of  enemy  property  for  payment  of  claims. 

Special  Provisions 

1.  The  provision  of  Article  29G  (e),  under  which  each  of  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers,  but  not  Germany,  is  able  to  decide  whether 
the  scheme  is  to  be  applied  between  Germany  and  any  Allied  Power  or 
not. 
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It  is  not  possible  to  give  both  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and 
Germany  an  option  whether  to  adopt  the  scheme  or  not,  for  the  result 
might  be  that  one  Power  would  decide  to  adopt  it  and  the  other  not 
to  adopt  it. 

2.  The  provision  of  Article  296  (d)  that  debts  shall  be  paid  in  the 
currency  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  Power  concerned  at  the  pre-war 
rate  of  exchange. 

Owing  to  the  great  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  mark,  some  hard¬ 
ship  will  necessarily  result  in  the  settlement  of  pre-war  debts  what¬ 
ever  basis  of  settlement  may  be  adopted.  The  method  provided  for  is 
as  fair  to  both  sides  as  could  be  devised.  While  under  this  scheme  an 
Allied  creditor  who  is  owed  a  sum  in  marks  by  a  German  debtor  will 
receive  an  equivalent  amount  in  Allied  currency  at  the  pre-war  rate 
of  exchange,  a  German  creditor  of  an  Allied  debtor  who  owes  a  sum 
in  marks  will  also  be  credited  with  the  amount  of  Allied  currency  cal¬ 
culated  at  the  pre-war  rate  of  exchange,  so  that  reciprocity  is  accorded 
in  this  respect. 

3.  The  prohibition  of  direct  arrangements  between  debtors  and 
creditors. 

It  appears  that  one  of  the  objections  to  the  prohibition  of  direct 
agreements  between  debtors  and  creditors  is  that  such  prohibition  will 
prevent  modification  of  the  amount  of  the  debts.  An  essential  part  of 
the  scheme  is  that  debts  shall  be  guaranteed  by  the  Governments  con¬ 
cerned  and  paid  in  full,  and  no  provision  which  would  enable  debtors 
and  creditors  to  agree  to  be  satisfied  with  some  smaller  amount  than 
the  full  claim  can  be  admitted. 

4.  The  reserve  contained  in  Article  296,  paragraphs  3  and  4,  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  case  in  which  the  payment  of  interest  on  Government 
securities  shall  have  been  suspended  with  regard  to  all  the  holders 
of  these  Government  securities  whatever  their  nationality.  The  clear¬ 
ing  office  system  ought  not  to  have  the  effect  of  allowing  a  former 
enemy  to  receive  interest  when  holders  who  are  nationals  of  the  State 
by  which  the  loan  was  issued  or  neutrals  have  not  been  paid.  This 
provision  is  reciprocal.  Ex-enemy  holders  of  similar  securities  will 
receive  interest  which  has  not  been  paid  in  the  same  conditions  as 
other  holders. 

Article  296  (b). 

5.  The  German  Delegation  objects  to  the  guarantee  of  the  State 
for  the  debts  of  its  citizens  only  if  reciprocity  is  not  given.^  Full 
reciprocity  is  given  with  regard  to  this  guarantee.  The  necessity  for 
retaining  any  balance  in  favour  of  Germany  arises,  as  explained  above, 
from  the  fact  that  the  immediate  resources  of  Germany  are  not  ade¬ 
quate  to  meet  her  liabilities. 
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An  explanation  is  desired  of  the  terms  “bankruptcy,”  “failure,” 
and  “formal  indication  of  insolvency.”  These  terms  indicate  condi¬ 
tions  in  which  it  has  been  recognised,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  State  where  a  debtor  resides,  that  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  meet  his 
liabilities  in  full. 

Article  296  {d)  [(c) 

6.  As  explained  above,  there  is  nothing  inequitable  in  the  provision 
with  regard  to  the  currency  and  rate  of  exchange  to  be  adopted  for 
payment  of  debts.  It  is  further  suggested  in  the  German  Note  that  the 
method  of  settlement  adopted  will  create  a  great  demand  for  bills  of 
exchange  in  the  currency  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  and 
that  this  will  necessarily  lead  to  a  further  depreciation  of  German  cur¬ 
rency.  There  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  such  a  result,  for  the  balance 
due  by  Germany  will  in  practice  be  settled  by  crediting  Germany  with 
the  proceeds  of  German  property  liquidated  in  Allied  or  Associated 
States. 

Article  296  (d) ,  last  'paragraph. 

7.  As  regards  the  rate  of  exchange  in  the  case  of  new  States,  due 
regard  will  no  doubt  be  paid  by  the  Eeparation  Commission,  in  fix¬ 
ing  the  rate  of  exchange,  to  the  provisions  in  force  in  the  new  States 
as  to  the  relations  between  its  currency  and  the  currency  previously 
existing  in  its  territory. 

Article  296  (e). 

8.  The  German  Delegation  points  out  that  a  period  of  six  months 
is  allowed  within  which  any  Allied  or  Associated  State  may  decide  to 
adopt  the  clearing  ofiice  scheme,  and  suggests  that  if  it  is  to  be  put  into 
operation  a  speedy  decision  should  be  required.  In  this  respect  satis¬ 
faction  can  be  given  to  the  German  Delegation,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  period  of  six  months  can  be  reduced  to  one  month  from  the  date 
of  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  by  the  interested  Power. 

Article  296  (/) . 

9.  This  Article  provides  for  the  possibility  of  two  Allied  and 
Associated  States,  which  have  adopted  as  regards  Germany  the 
clearing  office  system  agreeing  that  nationals  of  one  in  the  territory 
of  the  other  shall  be  treated  as  nationals  of  the  latter  with  regard 
to  the  payment  of  their  pre-war  debts  to  Germans  and  the  recovery 
of  debts  owing  to  them  by  Germans. 

Article  72  (Special  Provisions  with  Regard  to  Alsace-Lorraine) . 

In  fact  and  in  law  economic  relations  between  Alsace-Lorrainers 
and  Germany  have  been  suspended  by  the  occupation  and  by  the 
Armistice.  They  will  only  be  resumed  at  a  later  date. 
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It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  debts  of  which  the  payment  has 
been  suspended  should  be  regulated  by  a  special  clearing  office  at  a 
fixed  and  reciprocal  rate  of  exchange. 

It  concerns  exclusively  debts  between  Alsace-Lorrainers  who 
acquire  French  nationality  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  German  Empire, 
German  States,  and  their  nationals  on  the  other  hand. 

SECTION  rV'  OF  PEACE  TREATT. — ^PEOPERTT,  RIGHTS  AND  INTERESTS 

Articles  297  and  298. 

The  German  Delegation  refers  in  the  first  place  to  the  observations 
in  their  note  of  the  22nd  May  with  regard  to  private  property,  rights 
and  interests.  We  have  examined  above  the  principles  involved  in 
that  note. 

The  Remarks  of  the  German  Delegation  repeat  the  objection  as 
to  the  right  reserved  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  liquidate 
German  property  after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty;  to 
apply  measures  of  liquidation  in  territory  detached  from  Germany; 
and  to  avail  themselves  prematurely  of  the  t>dvantages  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  with  which  the  Conditions  of  Peace  deal. 

It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  refer  on  this  subject  to  the  explanations 
already  given,  pointing  out  that  the  use  of  property  in  the  manner 
provided  is  an  essential  means  for  the  Allied  and  Associated  States 
to  recover  a  part  of  their  claim.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  this 
principle  to  be  applied  as  widely  as  possible,  and  there  can  be  no 
question  of  limiting  it  to  property  in  Allied  territory  as  that  ter¬ 
ritory  existed  before  the  war  or  to  property  which  has  already  been 
liquidated  during  the  war. 

Certain  provisions  of  Article  297  of  the  Conditions  of  Peace  are 
further  made  the  subject  of  observations  by  the  German  Delegation 
with  regard  to  special  matters. 

1.  The  Note  of  the  22nd  May  refers  to  paragraph  10  of  the  Annex 
to  Section  IV  relating  to  the  handing  over  of  securities,  certificates 
and  like  documents  of  title  with  regard  to  property  situated  in  Allied 
or  Associated  countries.  With  regard  to  such  delivery  we  have 
simply  adopted  a  different  method  from  that  which  Germany  herself 
has  adopted  in  like  matters,  but  with  no  variation  of  principle. 
Germany,  in  case  of  similar  liquidations  of  Allied  property,  gave 
new  securities  or  certificates  to  German  or  neutral  nationals,  exclud¬ 
ing  Allied  or  Associated  nationals  from  the  companies  or  associations 
concerned.  The  Allies  have  considered  it  preferable  for  the  purpose 
of  liquidating  German  interests  in  Allied  enterprises  to  require  from 
Germany  the  direct  delivery  of  the  securities  and  documents  of  title 
held  by  Germans.  This  difference  in  method  gives  no  reasonable 
ground  for  complaint. 
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Article  297  (/)  a'od  (g). 

2.  The  German  Delegation  asks  for  an  explanation  with  regard  to 
the  conditions  in  which  nationals  of  Allied  and  Associated  States  who 
are  owners  of  property  which  has  been  subject  to  a  measure  of  trans¬ 
fer  in  German  territory  can  i-equire  the  restoration  of  such  property. 
This  power  is  given  to  nationals  of  Allied  and  Associated  States  in  the 
territory  of  which  legislative  measures  requiring  the  general  liquida¬ 
tion  of  enemy  property  were  not  in  application  before  the  signature 
of  the  Armistice.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  provision  can  be  mis¬ 
understood.  Legislative  measures  requiring  general  liquidation 
clearly  mean  those  which,  as  in  Germany,  have  been  passed  by  the 
legislative  authority  and  were  applicable  to  all  the  property  or  classes 
of  property  of  nationals  of  an  enemy  State. 

The  restoration  in  specie  has  the  effect  of  assisting  in  the  settlement 
of  the  compensation  provided  for  nationals  of  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,  and  limiting  the  inconveniences  falling  upon  Germany  from 
the  depreciation  of  the  Mark. 

3.  The  German  Delegation  also  asks  for  explanations  as  to  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  proceeds  of  liquidations  of  German  property. 

Such  disposal  is  clearly  dealt  with  by  Article  297  (h)  and  paragraph 
4  of  the  Annex  to  that  Article,  giving  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  the  right  to  employ  the  proceeds  of  these  liquidations  as  there 
specified. 

Annex,  paragraph  1. 

4.  The  proviso  at  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  paragraph  that  the 
provisions  of  the  paragraph  shall  not  be  held  to  prejudice  the  titles 
to  property  heretofore  acquired  in  good  faith  and  for  value  and  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  the  property  is  situ¬ 
ate  by  nationals  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  is  inserted  in 
order  to  prevent  the  rights  of  Allied  nationals  being  prejudiced  by  the 
confirmation  of  action  taken  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  States. 
This  proviso  will  not  affect  the  rights  of  German  nationals. 

Annex,  paragraph  5. 

5.  The  object  of  this  paragraph  is  to  require  the  restoration  to  the 
virtual  owner  of  trade-marks  outside  Germany,  which,  through  liqui¬ 
dation  proceedings  taken  in  Germany,  have  been  transferred  to  other 
persons.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  operation  of  the  paragraph 
is  limited  to  cases  in  which  before  the  war  the  company  incorporated 
in  an  Allied  or  Associated  State  had  rights  to  the  use  of  the  trade¬ 
marks  or  methods  of  reproduction  referred  to  in  the  paragraph,  and 
that  the  German  company  will  be  allowed  to  continue  the  use  of  the 
trade-marks  in  Germany  and  will  also  be  able  to  manufacture  in 
Germany. 
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6.  The  German  claim  that  the  property  of  German  institutions  for 
research  and  education  shall  be  wholly  exempt  from  liability  to  liqui¬ 
dation  cannot  be  conceded  in  view  of  the  past  activities  of  some  of  the 
institutions  which  nominally  exist  for  the  above  purposes.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights  under  Article  297  with  regard  to 
any  particular  institution,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  will  have 
full  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  advancement  of  science  and 
knowledge  and  of  organisations  bona  fide  limited  to  these  objects. 

The  following  explanations  should  be  added  on  certain  points 
referred  to  in  the  German  Note  of  the  22nd  May : — 

It  is  suggested  in  the  German  Note  that  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Governments  reserve  for  themselves  the  right  of  extending  the  process 
of  liquidation  to  German  property  which  may  come  within  their 
territory  in  the  future.  In  explanation  it  may  be  said  at  once  that 
paragraph  (5)  of  Article  297  will  be  applied  only  to  property  as  it 
exists  on  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

The  German  Delegation  suggest  that  there  may  have  been  corrupt 
or  fraudulent  machinations  by  persons  in  the  Allied  or  Associated 
States  dealing  with  the  liquidation  of  German  property.  Tlie  Allied 
and  Associated  States  are  ready  to  give  full  assurance  that  proceedings 
will  be  taken  against  persons  who  have  committed  punishable  offences 
in  the  liquidation  of  German  property,  and  that  they  will  welcome 
any  information  and  evidence  which  the  German  Government  can 
furnish  in  this  respect. 

Finally,  the  German  Note  states  that  it  appears  to  be  reserved  to 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  to  reach  arbitrary  decisions 
as  regards  the  amount  of  the  claims  of  their  nationals  in  respect  of 
acts  committed  by  the  German  Government  between  the  31st  July. 
1914,  and  the  date  at  which  the  respective  Allied  or  Associated  States 
entered  the  war.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  agree  that, 
so  far  as  such  claims  are  concerned,  their  amounts  maj^  be  assessed 
by  an  arbitrator  appointed  by  M.  Gustav  Ador,^“  or  if  M.  Ador 
cannot  make  the  appointment,  by  an  arbitrator  appointed  by  the 
Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal. 

SECTION  V  or  PEACE  TKEATT. — CONTRACTS,  PRESCRIPTIONS  AND  JUDGMENTS 

/.  Contracts 

In  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  the  determination  of  the  question 
of  the  maintenance  or  dissolution  of  contracts  depends  on  the  fact  of 
trading  between  the  parties  being  unlawful,  because  if  such  trading 
was  not  unlawful  the  contract  could  have  been  completed. 

“  President  of  the  Confederation  of  Switzerland. 
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The  provisions  with  regard  to  contracts  do  not  apply  to  contracts 
between  German  nationals  and  the  nationals  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  of  Brazil  and  of  Japan,  because  the  constitution  and  law 
of  those  countries  create  difficulties  in  applying  these  provisions  to 
their  nationals. 

It  is  suggested  by  the  German  Delegation  that  the  continuance  of 
contracts  between  enemies  is  made  dependent  on  the  inclination  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  States  or  of  their  nationals  alone,  but  in  the 
first  place  the  exception  contained  in  paragraph  (&)  of  Article  299 
is  limited  to  cases  in  which  the  execution  of  a  contract  is  required  in 
the  general  interest,  and  in  the  second  place,  the  execution  can  only 
be  required  by  the  Allied  or  Associated  Government  concerned  and 
not  by  a  national  of  that  State.  The  same  paragraph  also  provides 
for  equitable  compensation  being  granted  where  the  maintenance  of 
the  contract  would,  owing  to  the  alteration  of  trade  conditions,  cause 
one  of  the  parties  substantial  prejudice. 

It  is  suggested  further  that  this  provision  would  make  German 
contractual  interests  in  the  future  a  prey  to  the  arbitrary  will  of 
aliens,  but  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  paragraph  (b)  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  a  contract  thus  maintained  must  be  required  within  six  months 
from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty. 

The  German  Delegation  suggests  that  the  future  treatment  of  pre¬ 
war  contracts  cannot  be  solved  in  one  and  the  same  way  for  all  classes 
of  contracts,  and  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  certain  classes  of  con¬ 
tracts,  which  are  specified  in  paragraph  2  of  the  Annex,  are  excepted 
by  that  paragraph  from  the  general  rule  of  dissolution  laid  down  by 
Article  299. 

Article  299  {d). 

It  is  suggested  that  some  particular  favour  is  shown  to  inhabitants 
of  transferred  territory  who  acquire  the  nationality  of  an  Allied 
Power,  by  excluding  contracts  between  Allied  nationals  and  such  per¬ 
sons  from  the  general  rule  of  dissolution  of  contracts.  The  Treaty, 
which  settles  the  relations  between  Allied  nationals  and  German  na¬ 
tionals,  has  not  to  settle  the  question  of  the  relations  between  Allied 
nationals ;  this  question  is  entirely  a  domestic  matter. 

Annex,  'paragraph  12. 

The  rule  laid  down  in  this  paragraph  with  regard  to  the  cancella¬ 
tion  of  groups  of  contracts  with  German  life  insurance  companies  is 
perfectly  equitable,  for  the  German  insurance  company  will  get  rid 
of  its  liability  on  the  policies  by  handing  over  the  proportion  of  its 
assets  attributable  to  those  policies. 
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Article  75. 

The  reasons  of  an  economic  character  which  require  the  cancella¬ 
tion  of  contracts  concluded  before  the  war  between  nationals  of  enemy 
Powers  do  not  apply  to  contracts  concluded  during  the  war  between 
Alsace-Lorrainers,  who  regain  French  nationality,  and  Germans. 
The  maintenance  of  these  contracts  is  accordingly  provided  for  by  the 
Treaty.  At  the  same  time,  reasons  of  a  political  character  may  re¬ 
quire  the  cancellation  by  the  French  Government  in  the  general  in¬ 
terest  of  certain  contracts  which  were  or  may  have  been  imposed  on 
Alsatian  manufacturers  with  a  view  to  subjecting  their  interests  to 
German  economic  interests. 

In  order  to  avoid  perpetuating  the  disturbance  which  cancellations 
of  this  character  might  introduce  into  commercial  relations,  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  right  of  cancellation  has  been  limited  to  six  months. 
Nevertheless,  we  agree  to  add  to  Article  75  the  following  provision : — 

“If  the  dissolution  would  cause  one  of  the  parties  substantial  preju¬ 
dice,  equitable  compensation,  calculated  solely  on  the  capital  employed 
without  taking  account  of  loss  of  profits,  shall  be  accorded  to  the 
prejudiced  party.” 

Article  300  (5). 

This  provision  applies  to  judicial  or  administrative  measures  of 
execution  which  may  have  been  taken  in  consequence  of  the  non-per¬ 
formance  of  any  act  or  formality  during  the  war. 

Article  300  {d). 

This  provision  applies  to  cases  in  which  a  contract  has  been  dis¬ 
solved  without  resorting  to  any  judicial  or  similar  procedure.  We 
agree  to  the  addition  of  the  words  “between  enemies”  after  the  word 
“contract”  in  the  first  line  of  the  paragraph  in  order  to  limit  definitely 
the  application  of  the  paragraph  to  a  contract  between  enemies. 

It  is  suggested  by  the  German  Delegation  that  paragraph  {d)  is 
unnecessary,  because  of  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (c) ;  but  it  is 
pointed  out  that  paragraph  (c)  only  deals  with  cases  in  which  rights 
have  been  prejudiced  by  measures  referred  to  in  paragraph 
Paragraph  {d)  is  accordingly  necessary. 

A  rticle  30^. 

The  Treaty  provides  that  in  certain  cases  Allied  or  Associated 
Courts  are  competent  to  decide  certain  disputes,  but  this  power  is  not 
given  to  the  German  Courts.  Eeciprocity  is  not  therefore  possible 
with  regard  to  the  execution  of  judgments  or  the  application  to  the 
Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  for  compensation. 
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SECTION  IT  OF  PEACE  TREATY. — MIXED  ARBITRAL  TRIBUNAL 

Article  SOJ^.. 

The  suggestion  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal 
be  extended  may  be  answered  as  follows.  The  purpose  of  the  Tribunal 
IS  not  only  to  decide  new  rights  arising  under  the  Treaty,  but  also 
to  provide  a  new  forum  to  which  may  be  referred  certain  disputes 
concerning  private  rights  already  in  existence.  As  to  these,  the  Courts 
of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  alread}'  have  jurisdiction,  and 
some  of  these  Powers  find  insuperable  difficulties  in  attempting  to 
deprive  them  of  it.  Under  their  systems  of  jurisprudence,  and  in 
existing  circumstances,  they  find  no  sufficient  reason  for  excluding 
their  citizens  from  the  access  to  their  own  courts,  which  their  laws 
now  afford.  No  new  jurisdiction  is  conferred  upon  any  such  courts, 
and  German  litigants  are  not  prejudiced  through  the  retention  by 
such  courts  of  the  jurisdiction  which  they  now  have. 

Article  SO  If.  (/). 

The  German  proposal  to  bring  into  accord  the  wording  of  Article 
304  (/)  and  of  paragraph  24  of  the  Annex  to  Article  29G,  Section  111 
may  be  accepted.  For  this  purpose,  the  more  precise  of  the  two  versions 
should  be  selected,  viz.,  “The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  regard 
the  decisions  of  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  as  final  and  conclusive, 
and  to  render  them  binding  upon  their  nationals.” 

Annex^  faragra^hs  8  and  9. 

Objection  is  raised  by  the  German  Delegation  to  the  provision  in 
paragraphs  8  and  9  of  the  Annex  to  Article  304  providing  that  the 
language  of  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  and  the  place  and  time  of 
its  sessions  are  determined  by  the  Allied  or  Associated  Power  con¬ 
cerned;  in  order  to  meet  this  objection  we  agree  that  the  language  of 
the  proceedings  shall  be  English,  French  or  Italian  as  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Allied  or  Associated  Power  concerned,  and  that  the  time 
and  place  of  meeting  shall  be  determined  by  the  President  of  the 
Tribunal. 

Article  SOI),  (g). 

It  may  further  be  agreed  to  accept  the  suggestion  of  the  German 
Delegation  according  to  which  the  tribunals  and  authorities  of  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  will  furnish  to  the  mixed  Arbitral  Tribunals 
direct  all  the  assistance  in  their  power,  particularly  by  transmitting 
notices  and  collecting  evidence. 

With  regard  to  the  German  Note  of  the  29th  May  asking  for  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  property  of  German  nationals  in  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  countries,  it  is  not  possible  to  furnish  a  reliable  estimate  of  the 
value  of  such  property,  but  the  German  Delegation  no  doubt  has 
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information  in  its  possession  from  the  returns  made  to  the  German 
Government. 

SECTION  VH  OF  PEACE  TREATY, — ^INDUSTRIAL  PROPERTY 

Article  306. 

1.  The  term  ay  ants  droits’’’’  in  the  French  text  and  “legal  repre¬ 
sentatives”  in  the  English  text,  used  in  Article  306  as  having  an  iden¬ 
tical  meaning,  ought  to  be  understood :  the  first  as  denoting  the  persons 
who  legally  represent  the  beneficiaries  whose  rights  they  have  acquired, 
whether  by  succession  or  anj^  other  regular  transfer,  the  second  as 
signifying  “heirs,  executors  and  assigns.” 

2.  The  last  paragraph  of  Article  306  relates  only  to  cases  where 
German-owned  companies  and  businesses  have  been,  or  will  be  here¬ 
after,  liquidated  under  Article  297  of  Section  IV  of  the  Treaty  (Prop- 
erty.  Rights,  and  Interests).  The  provision,  which,  moreover,  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  measures  taken  by  Germany  in  respect  of  property 
belonging  to  nationals  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  States  is.  therefore, 
limited  to  the  businesses  or  companies  which  are,  or  will  be,  in  exist¬ 
ence  at  the  moment  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty. 

3.  We  are  not  prepared  to  grant  the  request  of  the  German  Dele¬ 
gation  for  reciprocity  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  legal  and 
administrative  acts  taken  by  the  Governments  during  the  war  in  re¬ 
spect  of  industrial,  literary,  and  artistic  property,  as  we  do  not  feel 
able  to  place  any  reliance  on  the  character  or  fairness  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  German  measures.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  Allied  and 
Associated  States  have  not  taken  any  measures  of  this  kind,  so  that 
if  reciprocity  were  accorded  it  would  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  rights 
of  the  nationals  of  such  States  without  any  compensation. 

4.  The  clause  providing  that  no  action  shall  be  brought  by  Germany 
or  her  nationals  in  respect  of  the  use  during  the  war  of  her  industrial, 
literary  or  artistic  property  by  the  Government  of  any  Allied  or  As¬ 
sociated  Power,  or  by  any  person  acting  on  behalf  or  with  the  assent 
of  such  Government,  is  clearly  a  proper  and  necessary  clause  providing 
for  amnesty  for  all  acts  done  by  a  Government  or  its  agents.  The 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  not,  however,  prepared  to  make 
the  clause  reciprocal,  especially  as  they  have  no  knowledge  as  to  the 
action  which  may  have  been  taken  by  the  German  Government  with 
respect  to  the  industrial,  literary  and  artistic  property  owned  by 
their  citizens. 

As  regards  the  disposition  of  funds  arising  from  the  use  of  indus¬ 
trial  property  during  the  war,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  pro¬ 
cedure  in  this  matter  must  necessarily  be  the  same  as  that  followed  in 
regard  to  other  debts. 
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5.  The  words  “Unless  the  legislation  of  any  one  of  the  Allied  or 
Associated  Powers  otherwise  directs”  in  the  fourth  paragraph  of 
Article  306  apply  only  to  the  legislation  existing  at  the  moment  of 
the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  There  is  no  objection,  in  order 
to  make  this  clear,  to  inserting  the  words  “in  force  at  the  moment  of 
the  signature  of  the  present  Treaty”  to  qualify  the  word  “legislation” 
in  the  first  phrase  of  the  fourth  paragraph  of  Article  306. 

6.  The  difference  between  the  expression  “sums  due  or  paid”  on  the 
one  hand  and  “sums  produced”  on  the  other,  in  the  fourth  paragraph 
of  Article  306  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  effect  of  the  Allied 
emergency  measures  will  continue  and  that  sums  will  be  paid  in  the 
future,  whereas  the  measures  taken  by  Germany  will  cease  to  have 
effect. 

7.  The  fifth  paragraph  of  Article  306,  which  provides  that  the 
Allied  or  Associated  Powers  shall  have  the  right  to  impose  limitations, 
conditions  or  restrictions  on  rights  of  industrial  property  owned  by 
Germans,  has  by  no  means  for  its  object  the  outlawing  of  such 
property  or  the  confiscation  of  these  rights. 

It  is  intended,  on  the  one  hand,  to  reserve  to  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers  the  right  to  impose  restrictions  on  industrial,  literary, 
and  artistic  property  when  considered  necessary  for  national  defence 
or  public  interest.  This  right,  secured  to  Germany  by  its  domestic 
legislation,  is  a  general  and  continuing  right,  which  would  be  exer¬ 
cised  as  occasion  arises  in  respect  of  industrial,  literary,  and  artistic 
property  acquired  before  or  after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace. 

It  is  intended,  on  the  other  hand,  to  retain  the  power  to  use  indus¬ 
trial,  literary,  and  artistic  property  as  a  pledge  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  obligations  of  Germany  and  for  the  reparation  of 
damages,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  proposed  to  retain  power  to  deal 
with  other  German  property.  But  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  to  utilise  for  this  purpose  the  industrial,  lit¬ 
erary,  and  artistic  property  which  may  arise  after  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  present  Treaty.  Only  the  industrial,  literary,  and  artistic 
property  arising  before  or  during  the  war  will  be  subjected  by  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  limitations,  conditions  or  restrictions 
for  assuring  the  fair  treatment  by  Germany  of  the  rights  of  indus¬ 
trial,  literary,  and  artistic  property  held  in  German  territory  by  their 
nationals  or  for  securing  the  due  fulfilment  of  all  the  obligations 
undertaken  by  Germany  in  the  present  Treaty. 

To  make  clear  the  different  treatment  which  they  intend  to  accord 
to  property  acquired  before  the  coming  into  force  of  this  Treaty  and 
that  acquired  thereafter,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  add  to  the  fifth  paragraph  of  Article  306  the  following 
provision ; — 
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“As  regards  the  rights  of  industrial,  literary,  and  artistic  property 
acquired  after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  the  above- 
mentioned  right  reserved  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  shall 
only  be  exercised  in  the  case  where  these  limitations,  conditions,  or 
restrictions  may  be  considered  necessary  for  national  defence  or  in 
the  public  interest.” 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  see  no  objection  to  making  it 
clear  that  the  measures  which  can  be  taken  under  the  fifth  paragraph 
of  Article  306  will  not  be  exercised  without  compensation  to  the 
German  beneficiaries  of  the  rights,  and  with  this  object  are  prepared 
to  insert  after  the  above-mentioned  addition  to  the  paragraph  in 
question  the  following  new  paragraph ; — 

“In  the  event  of  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
paragraph  by  any  Allied  or  Associated  Power,  there  shall  be  paid 
reasonable  indemnities  or  royalties,  which  shall  be  dealt  with  in  the 
same  way  as  other  sums  due  to  German  nationals  are  directed  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  present  Treaty.” 

Article  307. 

8.  The  German  objection  to  our  reserving  power  to  apply  our  war 
legislation  to  patents  which  may  be  revived  under  Articles  307  and 
308  is  based  on  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  effect  of  this  provision, 
which  would  probably  affect  only  a  small  number  of  patents  revived. 
All  such  patents  would,  if  they  had  been  kept  up,  have  been  subject 
to  similar  provisions  during  the  war.  We  should  be  prepared  to  limit 
the  rights  of  the  Allies  in  this  matter  to  the  grant  of  licences,  and  for 
this  purpose  to  insert  the  words  “as  to  the  grant  of  licences”  after  the 
word  “provisions”  in  the  penultimate  line  of  the  second  paragraph  of 
Article  307. 

Article  310. 

9.  Since  contracts  for  licences  in  respect  of  rights  in  industrial, 
literary  and  artistic  property  should  receive  the  same  treatment  as 
other  pre-war  contracts,  the  same  procedure  should  be  applied  to  them 
as  is  applied  to  contracts  generally,  as  provided  in  Articles  299  to  305. 

Article  311. 

10.  As  regards  the  recognition  and  the  protection  of  rights  in  in¬ 
dustrial  property  belonging  to  Germans  in  the  territories  separated 
from  Germany,  it  is  agreed  that  the  following  addition  should  be  made 
to  Article  311 : — 

“The  rights  of  industrial,  literary  and  artistic  property  which  are 
in  force  in  the  territories  separated  from  Germany  in  accordance  with 
the  present  Treaty,  at  the  moment  of  the  separation  of  these  terri¬ 
tories  from  Germany,  or  which  will  be  re-established  or  restored  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  306  of  the  present  Treaty, 
shall  be  recognized  by  the  State  to  which  the  said  territory  is  trans- 
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ferred  and  shall  remain  in  force  in  that  territory  for  the  same  period 
of  time  given  them  under  the  German  law.” 


WCP-975A 

Suffleinentary  Note  Regarding  the  Remarks  of  the  German  Delega¬ 
tion  on  the  Economic  Glauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 

The  special  Committee  of  the  Economic  Commission  has  considered 
proposals  for  limiting  the  right  of  newly  created  States  and  States 
which  do  not  participate  in  reparation  to  liquidate  enemy  property. 

The  Committee  considers  that  in  principle  the  proceeds  of  these 
liquidations  should  be  paid  to  the  German  owner,  but  it  has  appeared 
necessary  to  the  Committee  to  reserve  the  power  given  to  the 
Reparation  Commission  by  the  Treaty,  notably  by  Articles  235  and 
260. 

The  Committee  accordingly  proposes  to  insert  the  following  text 
in  the  answer  to  Germany,  but  it  thinks  it  right  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  the 
fact  that  this  important  modification  of  the  Treaty  is  proposed  with¬ 
out  the  Powers  principally  interested  having  been  consulted. 

Right  of  Liquidation.  {Article  297  (&)). 

To  be  inserted  after  the  third  paragraph  (Articles  297  and  298)  of 
the  answer  with  respect  to  Section  IV  of  the  Treaty.  (Page  9  of  the 
English  text.)^^ 

Nevertheless  it  appears  possible  to  provide  a  special  regime  in  this 
respect  so  far  as  regards  the  newly  created  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  and  those  which  are  not  entitled  to  reparation  in  accordance 
with  the  Conditions  of  Peace. 

So  far  as  regards  these  Powers  we  are  prepared  to  provide  that 
without  prejudice  to  the  rights  given  to  the  Reparation  Commission 
by  the  present  Treaty  the  proceeds  of  liquidation  shall  be  paid  direct 
to  the  owner.  If  on  the  application  of  the  owner  the  Mixed  Arbitral 
Tribunal  provided  for  by  Section  VI.  or  an  Arbitrator  appointed  by 
that  Tribunal,  is  satisfied  that  the  conditions  of  the  sale  or  measures 
taken  by  the  Government  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Power  con¬ 
cerned  outside  their  general  laws  were  unfairly  prejudicial  to  the 
price  obtained,  they  shall  have  discretion  to  award  equitable  compen¬ 
sation  to  be  paid  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Government  concerned 
to  the  owner. 

The  Committee  of  the  Economic  Commission  also  proposes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  addition  in  the  answer  to  the  German  observations  at  the  end 
of  Paragraph  (c)  (Page  7  of  the  English  text)  ; — ** 


^  Ante,  p.  435. 
^  Ante,  p.  431. 
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Keyeitheless  we  are  prepared  to  omit  the  liability  to  satisfy  the 
unpaid  debts  of  nationals  of  Powers  allied  with  Germany  from  the 
charge  on  the  property  of  German  nationals. 

This  alteration  will  be  effected  by  striking  out  from  Paragraph  4 
of  the  Annex  to  Section  IV  the  words — “or  debts  owing  to  them  by 
nationals  of  such  Powers'’  and  the  words  “or  debts”  in  the  last  two 
lines  of  the  Paragraph. 

11  June.  1919. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the 
Place  des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Saturday,  June  14,  1919,  at 
4  p.  m. 

Present 

United  States  of  America  British  Empieb 


President  Wilson. 

France 

M.  Clemenceau. 

Belgium 

M.  Hymans. 

M.  Van  den  Heuvel. 


The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 

Italy  .Japan 

Baron  Sonnino.  Baron  Makino. 

Czecho-Slovakia  Poland 

Dr.  Kramarcz.  M.  Paderewski. 

Dr.  Benes.  M.  Dmowski. 


Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B.  \ 
M.  di  Martino  ) 

Prof.  P.  J.  Mantoux. — Interpreter. 


Railway 
Construction 
by  Germany : 
Article  373 
of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace 
With  Germany 


1,  President  Wilson  said  that  this  Meeting  had  been  arranged  in 
order  to  enable  a  discussion  to  take  place  between  the  members  of  the 
Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  and  the  Representatives  of  certain  States,  not 
represented  on  that  Council,  in  regard  to  the  changes 
contemplated  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany 
which  specially  affected  them.  There  was  one  point 
more  especially  affecting  Belgium  and  Czecho-Slovakia  and  he  pro 
posed  to  explain  the  contemplated  change  in  the  first  instance.  Arti¬ 
cle  373  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany  would  have  compelled 
Germany  to  allow  railways  to  be  constructed  in  her  territory  by  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  The  Commission  on  the  International 
Regime  of  Ports,  Waterways  and  Railways  had  proposed  a  fresh 
draft  which  would  have  enabled  Belgium  and  the  Czecho-Slovak 
State  to  construct  certain  specified  lines.  The  Council  had  come  to 
the  conclusion,  however,  that  this  was  not  a  just  provision  for  among 
other  things  the  proposed  Clause  provided  for  the  possibility  of  some 
of  the  expense  falling  on  Germany.  This  would  have  meant  a  burden 
heavier  on  Germany  than  was  provided  in  the  original  Clause  and  it 
had  been  a  fixed  principle  not  to  impose  any  greater  burden  on  Ger¬ 
many  than  had  been  contained  in  the  original  Treaty. 

M.  Kramarcz  said  that  he  had  been  a  Member  of  the  Commission 
on  Ports,  Waterways  and  Railways,  and  was  familiar  with  this  ques- 
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tion.  The  subject  had  originated  with  a  desire  on  Italy’s  part  to  ob¬ 
tain  certain  junctions  with  the  Tauern  Railway.  Belgium  had  then 
expressed  a  desire  for  improving  the  communications  between  Ant¬ 
werp  and  Mannheim.  The  proposals  now  made  were  really  much 
less  than  those  contained  in  the  original  Treaty.  Germany  had  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  original  clause  and  was  right  in  doing  so,  for  it 
would  have  given  an  undefined  right  of  railway  construction  by 
foreign  powers  in  Germany,  so  that  they  could  have  constructed  rail¬ 
ways  anywhere.  Such  a  general  provision  was  indefensible.  The 
object  of  the  new  text  had  been  to  meet  the  German  criticisms  by 
defining  and  limiting  what  was  required  of  Germany.  The  objects 
were,  first,  to  show  Germany  that  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
had  no  desire  to  construct  railways  in  Germany  wherever  they 
pleased;  and  secondly,  to  ask  for  certain  definite  improvements  on 
specified  lines.  These  proposals  amounted  to  very  little.  The  first 
proposal  was  for  improvements  for  connecting  Antwerp  with  the 
Rhine  provinces.  The  second  proposal  provided  for  certain  railways 
of  considerable  importance  to  Czecho-Slovakia,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  thought  that  the  new  Article  would  satisfy  the  Germans.  The 
United  States  Delegates  had  taken  a  strong  line  against  the  proposal, 
but  the  British  Delegates  had  only  made  slight  objections.  If  Bel¬ 
gium  and  Czecho-Slovakia  were  left  to  negotiate  these  railway  con¬ 
structions  with  Germany,  they  would  be  in  an  inferior  situation. 
They  wanted  the  support  of  their  Allies  in  pressing  for  this  construc¬ 
tion,  and  they  therefore  asked  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Article. 

M.  Hymans  thanked  M.  Kramarcz  for  his  explanation  in  regard 
to  Belgium  as  well  as  his  own  country.  M.  Kramarcz  had  been  a 
Member  of  the  Commission  and  he  himself  had  not,  and  was  not 
familiar  with  the  question.  He  had  had  no  opportunity  to  confer 
with  the  Belgian  Delegate  on  the  Commission,  but  he  was  a  very 
competent  person  and  he  knew  that  the  lines  he  had  asked  for  were 
only  what  was  reasonable.  He  understood  that  the  Germans  objected 
to  the  very  general  provisions  in  the  original  draft  Treaty.  The  new 
text  provided  for  the  construction  only  of  a  few  lines,  none  of  them 
very  extensive.  This  should  be  a  great  relief  to  the  Germans  and 
from  their  point  of  view,  an  improvement  on  the  old  Treaty.  Hence, 
he  agreed  with  M.  Kramarcz  in  pressing  strongly  for  the  retention 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked  Dr.  Benes  and  M.  Hymans  whether  the 
proposed  railways  were  of  sufficient  importance  for  it  to  be  worth 
while  for  the  Czecho-Slovak  and  Belgian  Governments  respectively 
to  construct  the  railways  in  Germany  at  their  own  expense. 

De.  Benes  explained  that  in  regard  to  the  connection  between  the 
stations  of  Schlauney  and  Nachod  it  would  be  worth  while,  as  this 
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railway  was  important  for  the  conveyance  of  coal  from  Upper  Silesia. 

M.  Hymans  was  unable  to  answer  the  question,  but  undertook  to 
send  an  expert. 

After  some  further  explanations  had  been  given  by  M.  Kramarcz 
and  Dr.  Benes  on  a  map,  the  Belgian  and  Czecho-Slovak  Delegates 
withdrew. 

(After  consultation  with  the  British  expert.  Colonel  Henniker,  the 
Council  decided  that  instead  of  deleting  Article  373  in  accordance 
with  the  decision  taken  on  the  previous  day,  a  new  Article  373  should 
be  inserted  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany,  providing  that 
within  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present 
Treaty,  the  Czecho-Slovak  State  may  require  the  construction  at  the 
expense  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  State  of  a  connection  between  the  sta¬ 
tions  of  Schlauney  and  Nachod. 

An  instruction  to  the  Drafting  Committee  in  this  sense  was  ini¬ 
tialled  by  the  representatives  of  the  five  Principal  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers.) 

Note.  The  Belgian  technical  representative  did  not  arrive. 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  14  June,  1919. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the 
Place  des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Saturday,  June  14,  1919,  at 
4 :  45  p.  m. 


[Present] 


United  States  of  America 
President  Wilson. 
France  Italy 

M.  Clemenceau.  M.  Sonnino. 


British  Empire 

Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George  M  P. 

Japan  Poland 

Baron  Makino.  M.  Paderewski. 

M.  Dmowski. 


Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B. 

M.  di  Martino 
Professor  P.  J.  Mantoux. — Interpreter. 


I  Secretar  ies. 


1.  President  Wilson  explained  that  the  Council  had  three  points 
which  they  wished  to  discuss  with  the  representatives  of  Poland. 

The  first  related  to  the  re-ad]ustment  of  the  frontier, 
with  which  M.  Paderewski  was  familiar.  The  Coun¬ 
cil  wished  to  leave  the  Germans  with  no  excuse  for 
a  grievance  on  ethnological  grounds.  The  second 
related  to  Upper-Silesia  and  the  proposal  for  a 
plebiscite.  The  third  point  with  which  he  would  deal  first  was  a 
financial  one.  A  general  clause  in  the  Treaty  provided  that  by  way 
of  reparation  countries  like  France  and  Great  Britain 
could  appropriate  property  or  assets  of  German  na¬ 
tionals  in  their  countries  and  use  them  to  make  good 
the  loss  of  French  or  British  nationals  in  Germany. 
The  German  Government  had  to  reimburse  their 
nationals  in  their  own  country.  The  Council  had  felt  that  a  different 
principle  ought  to  apply  in  territory  taken  from  Germany.  In  the 
Austrian  Treaty  for  example,  they  proposed  to  apply  a  different 
principle  in  the  case  of  Jugo-Slavia  and  Czecho-Slovakia.  Consid¬ 
ering  the  application  of  this  to  the  case  ot  Poland,  he  said  that 
German  property  in  Upper-Silesia  and  in  the  part  of  Poland  that 
had  formerly  been  German  could  be  liquidated  by  the  Polish  Gov¬ 
ernment  but  under  the  proposed  procedure  the  proceeds  would  have 
to  be  paid  to  the  German  owner.  If  he  had  any  complaints  to  make 
he  would  refer  them  to  a  mixed  tribunal.  The  proposal  had  first 
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been  made  in  the  case  of  Upper-Silesia  but  it  had  been  decided  to 
apply  it  to  the  whole  of  the  territory  transferred  from  Germany  to 
Poland. 

M.  Dmowski  asked  if  it  was  clear  that  this  principle  only  applied 
to  Polish  territory  taken  from  Germany  and  not  to  the  remainder 
of  Poland. 

President  Wilson  explained  that  the  Council  had  begun  by  apply¬ 
ing  it  only  to  Upper-Silesia  and  then  they  had  decided  to  apply  it 
to  the  other  territory  taken  from  Germany. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  the  Economic  Commission  had  recom¬ 
mended  the  adoption  of  this  principle  everywhere  without  discrimi¬ 
nation. 

M.  Paderewski  said  that  the  Polish  Government  did  not  entertain 
the  idea  of  any  expropriation  without  payment. 

President  Wilson  said  the  Council  had  felt  assured  of  this  but 
nevertheless  had  not  felt  at  liberty  to  make  the  change  without  the 
approval  of  the  Polish  Government. 

2.  President  Wilson  said  that  as  regards  the  frontiers,  the  desire 
of  the  Council  had  been  not  to  give  any  excuse  to  the  Germans  for 
incidents  disturbing  the  peace.  The  Germans  did  not 
Poland:  deny  the  preponderance  of  Poles  in  Upper-Silesia. 

Upper-Siiesia  What  they  did  deny  was  the  desire  of  the  population 

to  become  Polish.  Provision  was  now  in  contemplation  for  a  plebiscite 
by  communes.  He  felt  confident  that  the  result  would  be  that  the  in¬ 
dustrial  regions  would  elect  to  become  Polish.  In  order  to  get  rid  of 
certain  adverse  influences  the  plebiscite  was  to  be  delayed  as  [antf] 
during  this  period  an  occupation  by  the  troops  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  was  under  consideration. 

M.  Paderewski  said  that  he  could  not  conceal  the  fact  that  this 
decision  was  a  very  serious  blow  to  Poland.  First  it  would  affect  the 
people  of  Poland  sentimentally.  They  believed  President  Wilson’s 
principles  like  the  Gospel.  The  second  reason  was  that  it  would  cause 
bitter  disappointment.  If  the  plebiscite  did  not  bring  the  result  he 
hoped  for  it  would  be  their  poor  neighbours  of  Polish  race  who  would 
be  the  first  to  suffer.  For  centuries  they  had  been  treated  like  slaves. 
They  had  been  driven  out  of  their  country  and  sent  to  Westphalia  and 
compelled  to  forced  labour  in  Berlin  and  elsewhere.  They  had  hoped 
in  future  to  live  decent  lives  on  their  ancestral  soil.  If  the  plebiscite 
did  not  come  up  to  expectations  it  would  cause  terrible  disappointment. 
Thirdly,  the  country,  owing  to  the  plebiscite,  would  be  in  a  chaotic 
condition  and  he  hoped,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  taken  within  three 
or  six  months  of  the  Peace,  in  order  to  quieten  tilings  down.  It  would 
increase  the  excitement  in  Poland.  The  plebiscite  was  not  like  an  elec¬ 
tion,  since  it  was  to  decide  the  destiny  of  the  country  perhaps  for  cen- 
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turies.  The  people  would  become  demoralised.  All  sorts  of  impossible 
and  unreasonable  promises  would  be  made.  This  was  why  the  people 
of  Poland  did  not  accept  the  idea.  The  Polish  Delegation  could  only 
accept  the  decision  with  profound  respect  but  with  deep  sorrow. 

President  Wilson  said  that  M.  Paderewski  had  taken  up  a  very 
fine  position  which  considerably  shook  him. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  he  also  was  much  moved  by  the  case 
put  by  M.  Paderewski  for  whom  he  had  the  very  greatest  personal 
respect.  It  was  only  after  the  deepest  consideration  that  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  plebiscite  was  desirable.  According  to 
his  information,  M.  Paderewski  need  not  fear  the  result  in  the  mining 
districts  which  were  more  independent  than  rural  districts. 

President  Wilson  said  that  an  American  observer  who  had  just 
returned  from  Upper-Silesia  reported  that  there  was  a  general  desire 
for  attachment  to  Poland. 

M.  Dmowski  said  that  he  was  fairly  confident  of  the  result,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  mining  districts.  Fifty  years  ago  these  people  had  only 
been  Poles  by  language.  Since  then  with  the  spread  of  education,  had 
begun  the  development  of  national  conscience.  In  the  western  dis¬ 
tricts  if  the  plebiscite  should  now  give  the  wrong  results  this  develop¬ 
ment  would  nevertheless  continue  and  within  twenty  years  there 
would  be  a  great  desire  for  union  with  Poland. 

President  Wilson  pointed  out  that  the  League  of  Nations  had 
made  provision  for  such  conditions.  It  was  recognised  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  Conference  could  not  provide  for  all  time  and  this  was  why  this 
provision  had  been  made  under  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  had  made 
a  great  point  of  this  and  had  emphasised  the  impossibility  of  laying 
down  conditions  for  all  time. 

M.  Dmowski  asked  whether  provision  was  made  for  the  evacuation 
of  Upper-Silesia  by  the  Germans  during  the  interval  before  the 
plebiscite.  When  they  were  withdrawn  what  administration  would 
be  enforced? 

President  Wilson  said  that  the  Commission  to  be  set  up  would 
arrange  this. 

M.  Dmowski  insisted  on  the  importance  that  the  Commission  should 
employ  equally  Germans  and  Poles. 

President  Wilson  said  that  the  scheme  provided  fully  for  this. 

M.  Dmowski  said  that  though  he  knew  the  decision  was  already 
taken  he  must,  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  point  out  certain  changes 
in  the  frontier,  which,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  have  been  made  so  as 
to  include  the  districts  of  Bomst  and  Meserytz  in  Poland.  In  reply 
to  a  question  he  said  he  had  put  this  point  to  the  Commission. 

M.  Paderewski  and  M.  Dmowski  then  withdrew. 
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(Later  in  the  Meeting,  it  was  agreed  that  the  plebiscite  instead 
of  being  held  within  one  to  two  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Commission  in  the  district,  should  be  held  “not  sooner  than  six 
months  or  later  than  eighteen  months  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Commission  in  the  district”. 

A  copy  of  the  Articles  relative  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  plebiscite 
in  Upper-Silesia,  containing  this  amendment,  was  initialled  by  the 
representatives  of  the  five  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
and  handed  to  M.  Fromageot  and  Mr.  Hurst,  who  were  present  in 
connection  with  another  question.) 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  June  14, 1919. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  in  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the 
Place  des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Saturday,  June  14,  1919,  at 
6  [).  m. 

Pkesent 


United  States  of  America  British  Empire 

President  Wilson  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 

France  Italy 

M.  Clemenceau  M.  Sonnino 

Japan 

Baron  Makino 


Hankey,  K.  C.  ^gcrgtariea 
M.  di  Martino  J 

Professor  P.  J.  Mantoux — Interpreter 


1.  The  Council  had  before  them  a  memorandum  on  the  observations 
presented  by  the  German  Delegation  relative  to  Part  9  of  the  Treaty, 

(Financial  Clauses)  prepared  by  the  Financial  Com¬ 
mission.  (Appendix  I.) 

(This  Memorandum  had  been  read  by  Members 
between  the  morning  and  afternoon  meetings  and  was 
approved  without  amendment.) 

A  copy  of  the  Memorandum  was  initialled  by  the  representatives  of 
the  five  States,  since  it  provided  for  certain  alterations  in  the  Treaty 
of  Peace. 

The  initialled  copy  for  the  Drafting  Committee,  was  handed  to 
Mr.  Hurst,  who,  with  M.  Fromageot,  attended  the  Council  later  in 
the  meeting,  in  connection  with  another  question. 

Sir  Maurice  Plankey  was  instructed  to  communicate  a  copy  of  the 
Memorandum  to  the  Secretary-General,  for  the  information  of  the 
Editing  Committee. 

M.  Fromageot  and  Mr.  Hurst,  of  the  Drafting  Committee,  were 
present  during  the  following  discussion. 

2.  The  Council  had  before  them  the  draft  reply  of  the  Commission 
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on  Belgian  and  Danish  affairs  to  remarks  of  the  German  Delegation 
on  the  Conditions  of  Peace  (Appendix  II). 
schfeswigrRepiy  Tile  Tcplj  with  regard  to  Belgium  was  approved 
to  German  Note  subject  to  a  Verbal  alteration  in  line  5  of  the  English 

version,  the  word  “offset”  being  substituted  for  “effect”. 

In  regard  to  Schleswig,  the  Council  decided  in  principle  to  drop  the 
idea  of  the  plebiscite  in  the  most  southerly  of  the  three  zones.  This 
decision  was  taken  in  view  of  the  objections  of  the  Danish  Govern¬ 
ment. 

M.  Fromageot  and  Mr.  Plurst,  of  the  Drafting  Committee  were 
instructed  without  waiting  for  any  initialled  authority  to  proceed 
with  the  necessarj^  alterations  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany 
to  give  effect  to  this  decision. 

The  Council  felt,  however,  that  in  view  of  M.  Tardieu’s  exceptional 
knowledge  in  this  subject,  the  matter  should  be  brought  to  his  per¬ 
sonal  notice  in  case  he  might  have  any  special  objections  to  offer, 
in  which  case  he  should  arrange  with  the  Drafting  Committee  not 
to  make  those  alterations  without  further  questions. 

M.  Tardieu’s  attention  was  also  to  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that,  if 
the  plebiscite  were  dropped,  the  memorandum  on  Schleswig  would 
require  alteration  accordingly. 

The  whole  of  the  memorandum  from  the  Heading  “Article  34” 
onwards  was  struck  out  by  the  Council.  A  question  raised  in  the 
note  of  the  Financial  Commission  attached  to  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Belgian  and  Danish  Affairs  gave  rise  to  a  discussion 
which  led  to  no  change  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  or  in  the  reply  to  the 
Germans  (See  below). 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  communicate  these  decisions 
to  the  Secretary-General  for  the  information  of  the  Editing 
Committee. 

3.  After  the  reading  of  the  memorandum  from  the  President  of  the 
Financial  Commission  dated  11th  June,  1919  (Appendix  III)  at¬ 
tached  to  the  report  on  Belgian  and  Schleswig 

Memorandum  *  ^  • 

by  the  Financial  AnH/irSj 

DX™Tith"  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  this  raised  a  very 

June,  1919  important  question,  namely,  as  to  what  was  the  position 

in  regard  to  Reparation  of  territories  which  were  German  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war.  For  example,  were  Dantzig  and  Upper  Silesia, 
both  very  wealthy  states,  to  bear  no  part  of  the  burden  of  the 
reparation  ? 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  they  ought  to  pay. 

Mr.  Hurst  said  that  in  regard  to  Dantzig,  nothing  was  provided 
as  to  a  contribution  for  reparation. 

President  Wilson  said  that  whatever  views  anyone  might  hold 
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about  Poland,  the  Polish  people  had  been  compelled  to  fight  for  the 
Central  Powers.  They  had  had  no  choice.  Their  territory  had  been 
devastated  by  Russia  as  well  as  by  Germany.  They  had  suffered  as 
hard  a  fate  as  any  nation  in  the  war.  As  all  had  from  the  first 
agreed  that  Poland  was  one  of  the  nations  to  be  redeemed  by  the  war, 
the  question  arose  as  to  whether  any  share  of  German  reparation 
ought  to  be  subtracted  from  her.  The  question  which  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  raised,  he  said,  had  been  discussed  again  and  again  and  had 
been  given  up  because  no  decision  could  be  reached.  He  recalled  the 
discussions  on  the  subject  in  connection  with  Austria  and  the  pro¬ 
posals  for  a  book-keeping  arrangement. 

Mr.  Lioyd  George  reminded  his  colleagues  that  in  the  Austrian 
Treaty,  an  arrangement  had  been  reached  which  he  understood  was 
going  to  be  incorporated  in  the  Treaty  after  discussion  with  the 
States  formerly  constituting  Austria. 

President  Wilson  urged  that  to  take  up  this  question  involving 
a  long  delay  was  risky,  in  view  of  the  urgency  of  obtaining  peace  in 
the  following  week. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  at  least  it  was  important  to  ascertain  how 
the  matter  stood. 

President  Wilson  said  it  had  been  a  fixed  principle  that  nothing 
must  be  added  to  the  burden  imposed  on  Germany  by  the  Draft 
Treaty  handed  to  the  German  Delegates. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  pointed  out  that  to  make  Dantzig  and  Upper 
Silesia  take  a  share  of  Reparation  would  not  be  increasing,  but 
lightening  the  burden  on  Germany,  since  these  territories  would  not 
be  German. 

M.  SoNNiNo  suggested  that  as  Dantzig  was  to  be  separated  from 
Germany  against  its  will,  some  consideration  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  it. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  the  amount  involved  was  small. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  there  were  1,000,000  people  in  the  Dant¬ 
zig  area,  while  Upper  Silesia  provided  one-third  of  the  coal  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  sum  involved,  therefore,  was  by  no  means  small.  He 
would  like  to  make  some  provision  in  the  parts  of  the  Treaty  relating 
to  Upper  Silesia  providing  that  if  any  part  of  Upper  Silesia  went  to 
Poland,  there  should  be  a  joint  consideration  between  Germany, 
Poland  and  the  Commission  as  to  how  much  of  the  burden  of  repara¬ 
tion  was  to  be  borne. 

M.  SoNNiNo  said  that  this  would  furnish  a  tremendous  argument 
against  a  vote  in  favour  of  going  to  Poland. 

President  Wilson  said  he  regretted  the  matter  had  been  overlooked, 
but  he  thought  it  was  now  too  late. 

M.  Clemenceau  suggested  that  some  agreement  should  be  made  with 
the  Poles, 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  it  could  only  be  a  free-will  offering  on  the 
part  of  the  Poles. 

President  Wilson  thought  that  in  view  of  the  political  considera¬ 
tions  involved  this  was  the  only  fair  method. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  by  not  adopting  his  proposal,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  would  not  be  letting  off  the  Poles,  but  only  the  rich  Germans  in¬ 
habiting  Silesia  would  be  released  from  their  appropriate  share  of 
reparation.  It  was  not  just  to  say  to  Silesia  that  if  she  voted  out  of 
Germany,  she  would  escape  a  payment  of  perhaps  500  million  pounds. 
This  was  loading  the  dice  against  Germany. 

President  Wilson  protested  strongly  against  the  use  of  this  term. 
He  pointed  out  that  he  was  not  obliged  under  the  Armistice  to  agree 
to  a  plebiscite  in  Upper  Silesia  at  all,  as  No.  13  of  the  Fourteen  Points 
was  perfectly  clear  on  the  subject.  He  had  only  conceded  the  plebi¬ 
scite  to  meet  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  principles.  So  far  as  Germany  was 
concerned,  having  accepted  the  Fourteen  Points,  she  had  no  case  to 
claim  a  plebiscite.  He  did  not  say  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  no  case 
to  claim  this,  but  only  that  Germany  had  not.  As  the  population  had 
been  ground  down  under  the  land-owners,  it  would  not  be  loading  the 
dice  to  make  it  exempt  from  sharing  Germany’s  burden  of  reparation. 

M.  SoNNiNO  pointed  out  that  the  effect  of  no  share  of  reparation 
being  taken  by  Upper  Silesia,  would  be  to  offer  the  rich  proprietors 
of  the  land  and  of  the  mines  a  strong  inducement  to  use  their  influence 
to  the  utmost  to  vote  against  Germany. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  must  make  a  strong  protest  against  the 
release  of  Upper  Silesia  from  taking  any  share  of  reparation.  He  did 
not  feel  that  he  could  withdraw  the  suggestion  that  it  was  loading  the 
dice,  although  of  course,  this  had  no  personal  application. 

President  Wilson  said  that  nevertheless  he  must  strongly  demur 
to  the  use  of  this  term. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  as  a  matter  of  principle  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
was  right,  but  he  thought  to  adopt  his  plan  in  practice  would  probably 
not  be  politic. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  this  might  cost  scores  of  millions  of 
pounds  to  the  British  Empire,  and  hundreds  of  millions  to  France, 
and  he  had  felt  bound  to  make  the  strongest  protest. 

(The  discussion  was  adjourned.) 

4.  The  Council  had  before  them  a  note  by  Mr.  Hurst  on  the  question 
of  Dantzig,  which  they  discussed  with  Mr.  Hurst  and  M.  Fromageot 
(Appendix  IV). 

As  the  result  of  this  discussion,  it  was  decided  that 
Dantzig  sentence  as  to  the  protection  of  the  League  of 

Nations  in  Paragraph  102  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany, 
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which  had  been  suppressed  in  consequence  of  a  decision  taken  by  the 
Council  on  May  24th, ^  should  be  reinstated. 

M.  Fromageot  and  Mr.  Hurst  were  authorised  to  make  this  altera¬ 
tion  without  further  authority.  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed 
to  communicate  the  decision  to  the  Secretary-General. 

5.  ]\Ir.  Hurst  said  that  he  and  M.  Fromageot  had  been  deputed  by 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  Drafting  Committee  and  the  Editing  Com¬ 
mittee  to  obtain  a  decision  of  the  Council  as  to  whether 

SieTrmLtice  allowed  for  the  German  Delegation 

to  decide  whether  or  not  they  would  sign  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  included  the  three  days’  notice  which  had  to  be  given  for 
the  denunciation  of  the  Armistice.  A  further  question  arose  as  to 
whether  the  notification  of  the  denunciation  of  the  Armistice  should 
be  made  in  a  separate  note  or  at  the  end  of  the  letter  covering  detailed 
replies  to  the  German  note. 

It  was  agreed : — 

(1)  That  the  five  days  allowed  for  the  German  Delegation  within 
which  to  make  a  declaration  as  to  whether  they  were  prepared  to 
sign  should  include  the  three  days  required  for  the  denunciation  of 
the  Armistice. 

(2)  That  a  separate  communication  on  this  subject  should  be  sent 
to  the  German  Delegation. 

(3)  That  the  letter  covering  the  detailed  replies  to  the  German 
Delegation  should  also  end  with  a  statement  to  the  same  effect.® 

6.  On  the  suggestion  of  M.  Fromageot  and  Mr.  Hurst,  it  was  agreed 

that  the  Drafting  Committee  should  prepare  for  the  use  of  the  Ger- 
Communication  D^aus  a  cleau  copy  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  showing  in 
T«aty^f*pcace  alterations  provided  for  in  the  reply  to  the 

to  the  Germans  German  Notc.  Owing  to  the  numerous  alterations  in 
the  Military  Section  and  the  Polish  Section,  however,  re-prints  of 
those  two  sections  would  be  presented. 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  14  June,  1919. 


Appendix  I  to  CF-69 

WCP-959 

Memorandum  on  the  Observations  Presented  by  the  German  Delega¬ 
tion  Relative  to  Part  IX  of  the  Treaty  {Financial  Clauses) 

Before  examining  each  of  the  articles  on  which  the  German  Dele¬ 
gation  has  presented  observations,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Govern¬ 
ments  wish  to  recall  the  reply  made  by  Monsieur  Clemenceau 

‘  See  CF-29,  vol.  v,  p.  913. 

'For  text  of  the  letter  covering  the  detailed  replies  to  the  German  delegation, 
together  with  the  accompanying  memorandum,  as  handed  to  the  German  dele¬ 
gation  on  June  16, 1919,  see  p.  926. 
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in  their  name  on  May  22,®  to  a  note  from  Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau 
dated  May  13,^  and  especially  Paragraph  XIII  of  this  letter: 

“All  the  nations  of  Europe  have  suffered  losses,  they  are  bearing 
and  will  still  bear  for  a  long  time  burdens  almost  too  heavy  for  them. 
These  burdens  and  these  losses  have  been  imposed  on  them  by  the 
aggression  of  Germany.  It  is  just  that  Germany,  the  primary  cause 
of  these  calamities,  should  repair  them  to  the  full  extent  of  her 
power.  Her  sufferings  will  be  the  result,  not  of  the  Peace  conditions, 
but  of  the  acts  of  those  who  provoked  and  prolonged  the  war.  The 
authors  of  the  war  can  not  escape  its  just  consequences.” 

Germany  must  accept  burdens  and  very  heavy  burdens  being  laid 
on  her :  financial  obligations  and  guarantees  taken  by  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Governments  to  obtain  the  payment  of  their  claims. 

Germany  will  be  able  to  meet  her  financial  obligations  either  by 
means  of  property  and  resources  that  she  possesses  within  the  Empire, 
or  by  means  of  property  that  she  possesses  abroad. 

Within  the  Empire  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  have 
claimed  a  charge  only  on  the  property  and  resources  of  the  Empire  and 
the  German  states.  Their  right  in  this  regard,  resulting  from  the 
financial  clauses,  has  been  limited  as  far  as  possible,  and  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  avoid  giving  it  any  vexatious  character.  Finally,  all 
exceptions  compatible  with  the  rights  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  have  been  granted  which  will  permit  the  economic  interests 
and  credit  of  Germany  to  be  protected  as  far  as  possible. 

Outside  the  Empire  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  have 
abstained  from  claiming  the  transfer  of  German  property  and 
resources  in  neutral  countries;  they  ask  only  the  cession  of  property 
which  is  not  indispensable  to  Germany’s  existence  and  which  can  be 
given  up  without  causing  any  profound  disturbance  in  her  internal  life. 

In  a  word,  in  view  of  the  burdens  that  Germany  must  assume,  the 
financial  provisions  adopted  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
spare  the  essential  interests  of  Germany  as  far  as  possible. 

Article  2 Jf8  {1). 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  again  assert  their  right  to 
obtain  the  payment  of  reparations  and  other  charges  resulting  from 
the  Treaty,  in  priority  to  the  settlement  of  all  other  debts  of  the 
Empire  or  of  the  German  States. 

Nevertheless,  they  consider  it  proper  to  provide,  in  certain  special 
cases,  for  the  granting  of  exceptions  to  the  general  principle  thus 
laid  down,  and  they  are  ready  to  insert  at  the  beginning  of  Article 
248  the  following  sentence: 

‘  See  appendix  I  to  CF-22A,  vol.  v,  p.  802,  and  CF-23,  minute  3,  ibid.,  p.  815. 

‘Appendix  lA  to  CF-20,  ibid.,  p.  738. 
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‘‘Subject  to  such  exceptions  as  the  Reparation  Commission  may 
approve  a  first  charge.” 

This  new  stipulation  will  permit  measures  to  be  taken  with  a  view 
to  protecting  Germany’s  credit  as  far  as  possible. 

Article  248  (2). 

The  provision  prohibiting  the  export  of  gold  is  a  guarantee  for 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers;  the  latter  have  not,  however,  in¬ 
tended  to  use  their  right  without  reserve,  and  they  have  provided 
that  Germany  may  export  gold  after  receiving  authorisation  from 
the  Reparation  Commission. 

The  latter  will  therefore  have  power  to  grant  to  the  Reichsbank, 
whenever  it  sees  fit,  “the  right  of  export  when  it  is  a  question  of 
guarantees  that  this  bank  has  furnished  and  that  it  could  not  furnish 
by  any  other  means.” 

Article  249. 

The  military  occupation  constitutes  for  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Governments  one  of  the  essential  guarantees  of  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Governments;  there  can  therefore  be  no  argument  about  it. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  armies  of  occupation  has  always  been 
borne  by  the  nation  subject  to  the  occupation;  Germany  applied  this 
principle  in  1871  when  she  imposed  on  France  the  cost  of  the  German 
armies  of  occupation  (Convention  of  Ferrieres,  March  11,  1871).® 

Article  250. 

No  distinction  can  be  made  between  the  war  material  lost  by  the 
enemy  in  the  course  of  military  operations  and  the  war  material  sur¬ 
rendered  in  execution  of  an  armistice  which  terminates  these  opera¬ 
tions.  It  is  just  therefore  that  the  Reparation  Commission  shall  not 
credit  Germany  with  the  value  of  material  thus  surrendered. 

Article  261  {2). 

The  provision  inserted  in  Paragraph  2  grants,  in  favour  of  the 
food  supply  of  Germany,  an  exception  to  the  order  of  priority  estab¬ 
lished  by  Paragraph  1  of  the  same  article. 

Moreover,  it  applies  solely  to  the  food  supply  effected  through 
(State  organisations,  since  no  charge  has  been  established  upon  the 
property  of  German  nationals. 

This  clause  is  established  in  favour  of  Germany,  and  if  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Governments  have  reserved  a  right  of  control  over 
the  German  food  supply  effected  through  State  organisations,  it  is 
because  it  appears  impossible  to  consent  to  so  important  an  exception 
to  the  principle  laid  down  in  Article  248,  without  reserving  control. 


^British  and  Foreign  State  Pagers,  vol.  r.xii,  p.  65. 
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Articles  262  and  263. 

The  German  Delegation  has  made  observations  relating  solely  to 
the  provisions  respecting  German  property  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments.  This  question  is  dealt 
with  in  another  place. 

Article  261f.. 

The  partition  of  the  pre-war  debt  of  the  German  Empire  and  of 
the  German  States  will  be  made  in  proportion  to  the  contributory 
power  of  the  various  ceded  territories.  The  determination  of  this 
contributory  power  is  obviously  very  delicate,  in  view  of  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  fiscal  systems  in  the  different  German  confederated  states. 
Therefore  it  has  not  been  thought  desirable  to  settle  this  question 
at  present,  and  it  has  been  left  to  the  Reparation  Commission  to 
estimate  which  of  Germany’s  revenues  will  make  it  possible  to  com¬ 
pare  the  resources  of  the  ceded  territories  and  those  of  the  Empire. 

Moreover,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  can  not  con¬ 
sider  the  assigning  of  a  part  of  Germany’s  war  debt  to  the  liberated 
territories;  such  a  division  would  in  fact  make  the  Powers  receiving 
these  territories  support  a  part  of  Germany’s  war  debt,  which  is 
inadmissible. 

Article  266  {!). 

The  exception  made  in  favour  of  France  to  the  provisions  of  the 
conditions  of  Peace,  whereby  the  State  receiving  a  territory  assumes 
part  of  the  public  debt  of  the  state  ceding  this  territory,  and  pays 
for  the  State  property  situated  on  the  territory  ceded,  is  justified 
very  easily.  In  1871  Germany,  in  taking  Alsace-Lorraine,  refused 
to  assume  any  part  of  the  French  debt,  and  paid  for  no  French  State 
property.  The  railways  whose  value  has  been  credited  to  the  in¬ 
demnity  of  war  were  private  property  being  owned  by  the  Compagnie 
de  I’Est.  Today  France  ought  to  recover  Alsace  and  Lorraine  under 
precisely  the  same  conditions,  and  hence  she  ought  not  to  assume 
any  part  of  the  German  debt  or  pay  for  any  state  property,  including 
State  railways. 

Article  266  (2). 

It  cannot  be  contemplated  that  Poland  should  bear  either  directly 
or  indirectly  the  burden  of  a  debt  contracted  to  extend  Prussian 
influence  at  the  expense  of  Polish  rights  and  traditions. 

Article  267. 

The  German  colonies  having  deficits  cannot  possibly  assume  a  part 
of  the  German  Debt.  It  is  to  be  noted  moreover  that  a  large  part  of 
the  expenses  incurred  in  the  German  Colonies  was  military  and  un¬ 
productive  in  character. 
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It  would  be  unjust  under  these  conditions  to  demand  that  the 
State  made  a  mandatory  by  the  League  of  Nations  should  assume 
a  debt  that  the  colony  cannot  support. 

Article  258. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  have  a  right,  after  the 
events  that  have  happened  since  1914,  to  demand  that  Germany 
be  no  longer  intimately  involved  in  their  financial  and  economic 
life,  nor  in  that  of  her  former  Allies,  nor  in  that  of  Eussia. 

Moreover,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  Germany,  in  order  to  meet 
the  burden  of  reparations,  will  find  herself  obliged  to  alienate  the 
greater  part  of  the  foreign  securities  held  by  her  nationals.  The 
protection  of  German  holders,  whose  interests  will  by  this  fact  be 
very  much  reduced,  would  no  longer  justify  German  participation 
in  international  organisations. 

Article  259. 

The  German  Delegation  has  presented  in  Annex  II  ®  of  these 
remarks,  as  well  as  in  a  special  note  of  May  29,  1919,’  a  certain 
number  of  observations. 

The  first  relate  to  the  transfer  of  sums  deposited  in  Germany  in 
the  name  of  the  Ottoman  Debt,  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Government, 
or  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government. 

The  details  furnished  by  the  German  Delegation  on  certain  transfers 
effected  in  Germany  necessitate  two  modifications. 

In  Paragraph  1  substitute:  “.  .  .  the  sum  in  gold  which  was  to  loe 

deposited  in  the  Eeichsbank  in  the  name  of . ”  for :  “the  sum 

in  gold  deposited  in  the  Eeichsbank  in  the  name  of . ”. 

In  Paragraph  3  substitute:  “  .  .  .  the  gold  deposit  constituted 
in  the  Eeichsbank  or  elsewhere  representing  .  .  .”  for:  “the  gold 
deposit  constituted  in  the  Eeichsbank  representing  .  .  .”. 

But  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  maintain  the  other  provisions  of  Article  259. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  have 
not  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  obligation  assumed  by  the  German 
Government  toward  Turkey  has  for  its  counterpart  the  engagement 
of  the  Turkish  Government  to  reimburse  Germany  later  for  the  sums 
advanced  by  her.  Article  269  must  be  compared  with  Article  261. 
The  latter  provides  that  the  German  credit  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Governments. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  have 
in  their  possession  evidence  showing  under  what  conditions  transfers 


*i.  e.,  note  printed  post,  p.  902. 
'Post,  p.  918. 
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of  gold  and  silver  were  made  in  November,  1918,  to  the  Tui’kish 
Ministry  of  Finance. 

In  the  third  place,  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  “no  sum  in 
gold  or  any  pledge  has  been  transferred  to  the  German  Government 
nor  to  the  banks  concerned,  for  the  advances  that  Austria-Hungary 
has  received  through  the  medium  of  German  banks”,  the  provision 
in  paragraph  5  will  be  without  elfect,  and  consequently  it  cannot  give 
rise  to  any  protest  on  the  part  of  the  German  Delegation. 

The  other  observations  relate  to  the  renunciation  by  Germany  of 
the  Treaties  of  Bucarest  ®  and  Brest-Litovsk.® 

The  German  Delegation  claims  the  annulment  of  the  engagements 
incumbent  on  Germany  by  reason  of  these  Treaties,  as  well  as  of 
the  advantages  stipulated  in  her  favour. 

These  observations  are  not  well  founded. 

In  fact.  Article  292,  which  the  German  Financial  Delegation 
seems  to  have  overlooked,  abrogates  purely  and  simply  these  Treaties, 
of  which  moreover  the  German  Delegation  declares  (General  Re¬ 
marks,  Part  VII)  that  “there  can  be  no  further  argument”,  since 
“Germany  has  already  renounced  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  and 
the  Peace  of  Bucarest  was  never  ratified.” 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  have,  moreover,  searched 
in  vain  in  the  Peace  of  Bucarest  for  “engagements  made  by  Germany”. 

Article  260. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  are  of  the  opinion  thst 
the  cession  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  German  nationals  in  every 
enterprise  of  public  utility  and  in  every  concession  in  Russia  and  in 
the  countries  formerly  allies  of  Germany  impose  on  the  latter  one  of 
the  obligations  which  are  the  least  harmful  to  her. 

These  rights  and  interests  are  not  indispensable  to  the  existence 
of  Germany,  and  their  transfer  can  cause  no  serious  disturbance 
in  her  commercial  and  industrial  life. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  have  been  able,  moreover 
to  appreciate,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  what  use  Germany  was  capable 
of  making  of  the  control  she  possessed  over  her  allies  and  over  Russia, 
and  they  consider  that  they  have  the  right  to  withdraw  from  Ger¬ 
many  all  devolution  of  public  authority  in  these  countries. 

Article  261. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  reserve  the  right  to  de¬ 
mand  from  Germany  the  transfer  of  all  her  credits  on  Austria, 
Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey. 

*  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  supp.  1,  vol.  i,  p.  771. 

°  Ihid.,  Russia,  vol.  i,  p.  442. 
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But  Article  243  provides  that  the  amount  of  these  credits  shall  be 
entered  to  Germany’s  account  under  the  category  of  reparations  at 
such  value  as  the  Eeparation  Commission  shall  deem  suitable. 

Article  262. 

The  obligation  to  pay  in  specie  cannot  be  interpreted  as  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  pay  in  actual  gold. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  cannot 
admit  that  Germany  should  pay  “in  the  currency  of  the  country  in 
which  the  injury  has  been  committed.” 

The  countries  which  have  suffered  heavy  damage  must,  to  rebuild 
their  ruins,  have  recourse  to  the  aid  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  coun¬ 
tries,  and  will  have  to  incur  heavy  expenditures  abroad;  it  would  be 
inadmissible  not  to  leave  them  the  choice  of  claiming  payment  in  the 
currency  of  which  they  may  stand  in  need. 

Moreover,  the  bonds  to  be  issued  by  Germany  on  account  of  the 
sums  due  for  reparation  must  have  a  very  wide  market,  and  their 
interest  must  be  payable  in  several  currencies. 

Finally,  whenever  it  is  a  question  of  defining  an  obligation  to  pay, 
it  must  be  done  in  a  fixed  currency. 

Article  263. 

In  a  note  of  May  29,  1919,  the  German  Delegation  has  made  certain 
observations  relative  to  this  article. 

The  product  of  the  sale  of  Sao  Paolo  Cofi'ee  at  Trieste  having  been 
deposited  in  the  Bleichroder  Bank,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
cannot  accept  the  suggestion  of  the  German  Delegation  that  these 
sums  should  not  be  included  in  Article  263. 

At  the  same  time  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  recognise  that 
the  words  “with  interest  at  5%  from  the  day  of  deposit”  should  be 
changed  as  follows:  “with  interest  at  the  rate  or  rates  agreed  upon”. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  willing,  moreover,  to  omit 
the  w.ord  “compulsory”  from  Article  263,  if  the  Delegation  of  the 
German  Government  so  desires. 

The  German  Government  having  refused  to  authorise  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  these  sums  and  having  agreed  to  return  them  “intact”  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  must  insist  that 
the  reimbursement  be  effected  at  the  rates  of  exchange  existing  at  the 
time  that  the  deposits  were  made. 
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Appendix  11  to  CF-69 

WCP-901 

Draft  Reply  of  the  C ommission  on  Belgiam,  and  Danish  Affairs  to  the 

RemarJcs  of  the  German  Delegation  on  the  Conditions  of  Peace 

Belgium 

The  territories  of  Eupen  and  Malmedy  were  separated  from  the 
neighbouring  Belgian  lands  of  Limburg,  Liege,  and  Luxemburg  in 
1814-15;  when  they  were  assigned  to  Prussia  in  making  up  the  number 
of  people  on  the  Left  Bank  of  the  Bhine  taken  over  as  an  effect  S^off- 
set^  for  certain  renunciations  in  Saxony.  No  account  was  taken  of 
the  desires  of  the  people,  nor  of  frontiers,  of  geography  or  language. 
Nevertheless,  this  region  has  continued  in  close  economic  and  social 
relations  with  the  adjacent  portions  of  Belgium,  and  in  spite  of  a 
century  of  Prussification  the  Walloon  speech  has  maintained  itself 
among  several  thousand  of  its  inhabitants.  At  the  same  time  the 
territory  has  been  made  a  basis  for  German  militarism  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  great  camp  of  Elsenborn  and  various  strategic  rail¬ 
ways  directed  against  Belgium.  These  reasons  seem  sufficient  to 
justify  the  reunion  of  the  territory  to  Belgium,  provided  the  petitions 
to  this  effect  are  sufficiently  supported  by  the  population  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  The  Treaty  makes  provision  for  consulting  the  population 
under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

In  the  neutralized  territory  of  Moresnet  which  Prussia  claimed  un¬ 
der  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,®^  the  Prussian  claim  of  sovereignty  has 
never  been  admitted  by  Belgium.  The  Treaty  settles  this  dispute  in 
favour  of  Belgium  and  at  the  same  time  awards  to  Belgium,  in  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  destruction  of  Belgian  forests,  the  adjacent  domanial 
and  communal  woods  in  Prussian  Moresnet. 

Schleswig 

In  Schleswig,  taken  from  Denmark  by  Prussia  in  1864,  Prussia 
promised  by  the  Treaty  of  Prague  in  1863  that  the  populations  of 
the  northern  districts  should  be  ceded  to  Denmark  if  by  a  free  vote 
they  expressed  a  wish  to  be  united  to  Denmark.  In  spite  of  repeated 
demands  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  no  measures  have  ever  been 
taken  by  Prussia  or  the  German  Empire  to  carry  out  this  promise, 
and  the  Government  of  Denmark  and  the  people  of  Schleswig  have 
asked  the  Peace  Conference  to  secure  for  them  a  plebiscite.  This  the 
Treaty  now  guarantees.  At  the  request  of  the  Danish  Government 
provisions  have  been  drawn  up  for  the  evacuation  of  the  territory  as 
far  as  the  Eider  and  the  Schlei  by  German  troops  and  the  liigher 

““  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  ii,  p.  3. 

^  Hid.,  vol.  Lvi,  p.  1050. 
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Prussian  ofScials,  and  for  the  temporary  administration  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  and  the  holding  of  the  plebiscite  by  an  impartial  International 
Commission  representing  Norway  and  Sweden  as  well  as  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers.  Besides  the  two  northern  zones  in  which 
a  plebiscite  has  been  requested  by  the  Danish  Government,  it  has 
seemed  wise  to  extend  the  plebiscite  to  the  rest  of  the  evacuated  terri¬ 
tory,  reaching  to  the  historical  Danish  frontier  of  the  Dannevirke,  in 
order  that  the  widest  and  freest  opportunity  might  be  given  for  the 
self-determination  of  the  population,  and  that  a  clear  expression  of  its 
political  sympathies  might  remove  all  occasion  for  future  agitation 
and  uncertainty.  On  the  basis  of  the  plebiscite  thus  held  in  these  three 
zones  the  International  Commission  will  recommend  a  definite  fron¬ 
tier  between  Germany  and  Denmark,  the  line  being  drawn  with  due 
reference  to  geographical  and  economic  conditions. 

Article  34 

Germany  renounces  in  favour  of  Belgium  all  rights  and  titles  over 
the  territory  comprising  the  whole  of  the  circles  {Kreise)  of  Eupen 
and  Mahnedy. 

During  six  months  after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present 
Treaty,  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  will  send  to  the  com¬ 
munes  of  Eupen  and  Malmedy  delegates,  who  will  collect  in  whatever 
manner  they  shall  decide,  the  free  and  secret  expression  of  the  wishes 
of  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  desire  to  see  the  whole  or  part  of 
these  territories  continue  to  remain  under  German  sovereignty. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  decide  upon  the 
result  of  this  enquiry.  Belgium  undertakes  to  accept  the  decision 
of  the  League  of  Nations  on  the  subject,  founded  upon  the  results  of 
this  public  expression  of  opinion  and  to  make  any  transfer  of  terri¬ 
tory  which  may  be  required  of  her  in  consequence  thereof. 

The  Commission  on  Belgian  and  Danish  Affairs  has  considered  to 
what  extent  Article  114  of  the  Treaty  should  be  amended  in  order 
to  give  satisfaction  to  the  wishes  expressed  by  Denmark. 

Considering  first,  that  the  question  is  essentially  of  a  technical 
nature,  second,  that  it  is  both  legitimate  and  politic  to  take  into 
account  to  the  largest  possible  extent  the  desires  of  Denmark,  and 
third,  that  it  is  necessary  to  ensure  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
the  full  benefit  of  the  rules  laid  down  in  Articles  254,  255  and  256 ; 

The  Commission  would  be  glad  if  the  Supreme  Council  would 
invite  the  Financial  Commission  to  propose  a  draft,  taking  into 
account  these  various  considerations. 

Paris.  13  June.  1919. 
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Appendix  III 

WCP-092  ^  ^  ^ 

Paris,  11  June,  1919. 

From :  The  President  of  the  Financial  Commission. 

To :  The  President  of  the  Peace  Conference. 

The  Financial  Commission  has  examined  the  draft  Article  which 
the  Danish  Government  proposes  to  substitute  for  Article  114  in  the 
draft  Treaty  with  Germany. 

In  the  first  place,  this  draft  proposes  to  alter  the  rules  laid  down 
for  the  repartition  of  the  debt  of  the  German  Empire  and  the  German 
States  among  the  States  to  which  German  territory  is  to  be  ceded. 

The  Financial  Commission  only  laid  down  the  principles  contained 
in  Article  254,  after  a  detailed  examination  of  the  question,  and  after 
having  discussed  all  the  possible  methods  of  repartition.  They  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  reasons  put  forward  by  Denmark  are  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  cause  them  to  alter  the  decisions  already  taken. 

In  the  second  place.  Article  256  of  the  draft  Treaty  provides  that 
“the  value  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  German  Empire  or  to  the 
German  States — shall  be  fixed  by  the  Reparation  Commission  and 
paid  to  the  credit  of  the  German  Government  on  account  of  the 
sums  due  for  reparation.” 

The  Financial  Commission  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  impossible  to 
limit  the  complete  liberty  of  the  Reparation  Commission  and  to  lay 
uown  that  the  property  shall  be  reacquired  at  its  “pre-war  value.” 

Moreover,  the  compensation  proposed  by  Denmark  enters  on  the 
one  side,  the  sums  due  by  Denmark  on  account  of  the  repartition  of 
the  debt  and  of  the  transfer  of  public  property,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  “the  credits  due  to  Denmark  from  Germany,  resulting  from 
the  restoration  of  territory  or  from  the  world  war”,  seems  to  be 
contrary  to  the  priority  established  over  all  the  property  and  re¬ 
sources  of  the  German  Empire  and  States  for  the  payment  of  Repara¬ 
tion  and  for  charges  resulting  from  the  Treaty,  (Article  248). 

The  Financial  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Commission 
appointed  to  study  the  Articles  dealing  with  Reparation  should  have 
been  consulted  on  this  matter.  So  far  as  they  themselves  are  con¬ 
cerned.  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  sums  due  by  Denmark  on  account 
of  the  division  of  the  debt  and  the  cession  of  public  property  ought 
to  be  paid  in  full  to  the  Reparation  Commission. 

There  has,  in  addition,  been  referred  to  the  Financial  Commission 
the  Note  of  the  Danish  Legation,  proposing  to  provide  in  the  Treaty 
for  the  Creation  of  “a  mixed  Danish-German  Commission,  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  which  should  be  nominated  by  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,  and  to  which  there  should  be  entrusted,  reserving  the  final 
approval  of  the  Reparation  Commission,  the  final  financial  settle¬ 
ment;  questions  relating  to  the  valuation  of  the  different  items  to 
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be  brought  into  account,  those  referring  to  Danish  Credits  which 
result  from  the  restoration  of  Schleswig  as  well  as  questions  dealing 
with  the  restoration  of  works  of  art,  collections,  libraries  and  other 
artistic  and  scientific  objects.” 

The  Treaty  provides  that  a  very  large  number  of  these  questions 
should  be  examined  by  the  Reparation  Commission  and  that  Com¬ 
mission  has  full  powers  to  entrust  to  any  such  special  Commission 
which  it  thinks  fit  to  appoint,  the  examination  of  any  particular 
question. 

As  to  the  other  “questions  that  arise  from  the  transference  of  the 
territories  to  the  guarantee  States”  to  be  ceded  in  virtue  of  the 
Treaty,  they  must  be  regulated  according  to  special  Conventions. 
There  is  a  general  regulation  laid  down,  not  only  in  Article  114.  but 
also  in  the  Articles  relating  to  the  Czecho-Slovak  State,  to  Poland, 

to  Alsace . and  any  alteration  of  Article  114  would,  it  is 

thought,  entail  consequential  amendments  in  Articles  79,  86,  and  92. 
The  question  whether  these  amendments  are  desirable,  is  outside  the 
competence  of  the  Financial  Commission. 

Paris,  13  June,  1919. 
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Appendix  IV 
DANZIG 


Sir  Maurice  Hanket:  By  instructions  dated  the  24th  May  the 
Drafting  Committee  was  instructed  to  revise  Articles  102  and  104  of 
the  German  Treaty  in  accordance  with  the  original  instructions  as 
set  out  in  the  communication  in  question. 

I  am  not  certain  whether  it  was  realised  when  these  instructions 
were  forwarded  that  the  effect  was  to  eliminate  the  provision  which 
had  been  inserted  placing  Danzig  under  the  protection  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

The  original  instructions  relating  to  Danzig  were  dated  22nd  April. 
Shortly  afterwards  M.  Paderewski  urged  that  Poland  should  be  au¬ 
thorised  to  send  troops  into  Danzig  for  its  protection  in  case  of  attack. 
This  suggestion  was  rejected  by  the  Council  of  Four  who  considered 
that  responsibility  for  the  protection  of  the  Free  City  should  rest 
with  the  League  of  Nations  as  it  would  be  open  to  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  to  authorise  Polish  intervention  for  the  purpose  if  required. 
This  decision  was  communicated  in  a  letter  dated  26th  April  to  Mr. 
Headlam-Morley  confirming  decisions  which  had  been  reached  by  the 
Supreme  Council  in  his  presence  that  morning.^^  Paragraph  2  was 
to  the  effect  that  responsibility  for  the  protection  of  Danzig  against 


“  See  IC-176H,  vol.  V,  p.  293. 
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external  attack  should  be  vested  in  the  League  of  Nations.  A  copy 
of  this  letter  was  sent  to  the  Drafting  Committee  and  the  wording 
of  Article  102  was  modified  accordingly. 

The  decision  of  May  24th  to  restore  the  original  proposals  of 
the  Danzig  Committee  entailed  the  suppression  of  this  sentence  as  to 
the  protection  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  may  lead  to  complaint 
by  M.  Paderewski  to  whom  the  decision  had  probably  been  com¬ 
municated  at  the  time. 

C.  J.  B.  Hurst 

June  12, 1919. 

“  See  CF-29,  vol.  v,  p.  913. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Monday,  June  16,  1919,  at  11  a.  m. 


United  States  of 
America 

President  Wilson. 


Present 

British  Empire 

Et.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George, 

M.  P. 


France 

M.  Clemeuceau. 


Italy 


Japan 


M.  Sonnino. 


Baron  Makino. 


Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B.  \seci-etarie<i 
M.  di  Martino.  ^aeaetanes. 

Professor  P.  J.  Mantoux. — Interpreter. 

(M.  Clemenceau  and  M.  Mantoux  were  not  present  during  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  first  few  items.) 

1.  The  Council  had  before  them  a  memorandum  by 
the  Economic  Commission,  headed  Periods  of  Time, 
recommending  certain  alterations  in  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  Germany.  (Appendix  I) . 

(After  the  memorandum  had  been  read,  it  was 
agreed  that  these  alterations  should  not  be  approved. ) 

2.  The  Council  had  before  them  a  suggested  modi¬ 
fication  in  Article  276c  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Germany.  (Appendix  II.) 

(After  the  proposed  alteration  had  been  read,  it  was 
agreed  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  make  the 
alteration.) 

3.  The  Council  had  before  them  proposals  of  the  Special  Aero¬ 
nautical  Committee  in  regard  to  the  exportation  and  subsequent  re¬ 
purchase  of  aeronautical  material  in  Germany  (Ap¬ 
pendix  III).  At  the  end  of  this  memorandum  it  was 
proposed  that  the  measures,  if  adopted,  should  be 
extended  to  all  enemy  States  and  to  all  war  material. 

(After  the  memorandum  had  been  read,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  proposals  should  not  be  adopted.) 

4.  The  Council  had  before  them  Report  No.  5  by  the 
Committee  on  New  States,  recommending  an  addi¬ 
tional  Article  for  insertion  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Germany  after  Article  93,  or  after  Article  155.  (Ap¬ 
pendix  IV.) 

Me.  Lloyd  George  said  that  the  only  effect  of  this  would  be  to  make 
the  Germans  suspicious. 


Periods  of  Time 
for  the  Economic 
Provisions : 
Alteration  in 
the  Treaty  of 
Peace  With 
Germany 
Proposed  by 
the  Economic 
Commission 


Treatment  of 
Nationals  of 
Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers: 
Proposed  Altera¬ 
tion  in  Article 
276c  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  With 
Germany 


Proposed 
Addition  to  the 
Treaty  of  Peace 
in  Regard  to 
Aeronautical 
Material  and 
Other  War 
Material  in 
Germany 


Protection  of 
Minorities : 
Addition  to  the 
Treaty  of  Peace, 
Proposed  by  the 
Committee  on 
Minorities 
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(After  the  proposed  addition  had  been  read,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  proposals  of  the  Committee  on  Minorities  should  not  be  adopted.) 

5.  Sir  Maurice  HANKEYTeported  that  on  the  previous  day,  a  verbal 
alteration  of  the  revised  Article  438  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 

Germany,  on  the  subject  of  Religious  Missions,  which 
had  been  approved  by  the  Council  on  Saturday, 
June  14th, ^  had  been  initialled  by  President  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  had  provisionally  been 
acted  on  by  the  Drafting  Committee.  They  had  felt 
justified  in  doing  this,  as  the  British  and  United  States  Govern¬ 
ments  were  more  concerned  than  other  Governments  in  the  altera¬ 
tion.  He  now  asked  for  the  initials  of  the  representatives  of  the 
other  states. 

The  alteration  in  question,  consisted  of  the  substitution  for  the 
following  words,  “composed  of  persons  belonging  to  the  same  or 
corresponding  religious  denomination  as  the  Mission  whose  property 
is  involved”  by  the  following,  “composed  of  persons  holding  the 
faith  of  the  Mission  whose  property  is  involved.” 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  the  reason  for  the  change  was  that 
there  was  no  religious  denomination  in  the  British  Empire  precisely 
corresponding  to  the  German  Lutheran  denomination.  The  word 
faith  had  been  substituted  for  denomination,  as  it  would  enable  other 
denominations  closely  akin  to  the  Lutherans,  such  as  the  Presby¬ 
terians,  to  take  over  the  Lutheran  Missions. 

M.  SoNNiNO  did  not  much  like  the  word  faith,  the  use  of  which,  he 
said,  would  bring  about  difficulties  with  the  Vatican. 

(After  a  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which,  the  proposed  declara¬ 
tion  to  the  Vatican  was  brought  up,  M.  Sonnino  withdrew  his  ob¬ 
jections,  and  the  revised  Article  438  was  initialled  by  ]M.  Clemen- 
ceau,  M.  Sonnino  and  Baron  Makino.)  (Appendix  V.) 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  forward  the  initialled  copy 
to  the  Secretary-General  for  the  information  of  the  Drafting  Com¬ 
mittee. 

6.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  66,  Minute  2,^  in  the  course  of  the 

previous  discussion,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  handed  in  the  draft  of  a 
p  ^  declaration  which  it  was  proposed  to  make  to  the 

Declaration  Vatican  in  regard  to  German  Missions. 

to  the  Vatican  i  e.  i  t  i 

Ihe  draft  was  read,  and  :n  the  course  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  following  alterations  were  made : — 

Paragraph  2.  Last  line.  At  the  suggestion  of  Baron  Makino,  the 
words  “in  Africa  and  Asia  Minor”  were  omitted. 

Baron  Making  pointed  out  that  there  might  be  Missions  in  the 
Pacific  Islands  also. 


Relig-ioos 
Missions  in 
Former  German 
Colonies:  Altera¬ 
tion  to  Article  438 
of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  With 
Germany 


’  See  CF-66.  p.  417. 
*  Ante,  p.  417. 
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Paragraph  3.  M.  Sonnino  suggested  that  the  following  words  in 
lines  10  to  13  might  cause  considerable  difficulties : — “the  property  of 
Missions  under  the  Holy  See  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  persons 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  authorised  thereto  by  the  Holy  See.” 

The  Council  approved  of  the  following  substitute 

“The  property  of  Missions  under  the  Holy  See  will  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  properly  authorised  persons  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith”, 
the  following  words  being  omitted : — “authorised  thereto  by  the  Holy 
See.” 

President  Wilson  said  that  he  could  not  accept  the  following  addi¬ 
tional  paragraph,  which  had  been  proposed  in  case  it  were  desired  to 
apply  the  declaration  to  territory  other  than  mandated  territory: — 

“These  principles  laid  down  by  International  agreement  for  terri¬ 
tories  administered  under  mandate  will  also  be  observed  by  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  in  all  territories  belonains:  to 
them.” 

(It  was  agreed  to  omit  this  paragraph.) 

A  copy  of  the  final  declaration,  as  generally  approved,  is  attached, 
(Appendix  VI.) 

Baron  Making  asked,  however,  that  the  final  decision  might  be  re¬ 
served  until  the  afternoon. 

7.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  65,  Minute  11,®  the  Council  had  before 
them  a  draft  paragraph  for  inclusion  in  the  reply  by  the  Allies  to 

the  German  Counter-proposals  on  the  subject  of 

Memel  -»«■  .  ^ 

Memel. 

(This  reply  was  approved  subject  to  the  following  addition  after 
the  word  “sovereignty.” 

“particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Memel  is  the  only  sea  outlet  for 
Lithuania.” 

A  copy  of  the  paragraph,  as  finally  approved,  was  handed  to  M. 
Tardieu  for  the  Editing  Committee.  (Appendix  7.) 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  forward  it  to  the  Secretary- 
General.) 

8.  With  reference  tc  C.  F.  57,  Minute  1,* *  M.  Clemenceau  said  M. 
Loucheur  had  pressed  for  a  small  verbal  alteration  on  page  6  of  the 

reply  to  the  German  Counter-proposals  on  the  subject 
of  Reparation. 

(After  a  short  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
following  sentence  should  be  deleted  : — “Suitable  facil¬ 
ities  for  inspecting  the  damage  done  will  be  afforded 
to  Germany’s  Agents  at  reasonable  times”  and  that  the  following 


Reparation : 
Alteration  in  the 
Reply  to  the 
German  Counter¬ 
proposals 


^  Ante,  p.  399. 

*  Ante,  p.  290. 
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sentence  should  be  substituted ; — “The  necessary  facilities  for  making 
reliable  estimates  of  the  damage  done  by  her  will  be  afforded  to 
Germany.” 

A  copy  of  the  final  version  of  the  reply  is  contained  in  Appendix 

VIII. 

Tlie  change  was  communicated  by  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  to  M. 
Loucheur  and  M.  Tardieu,  who  were  in  the  adjoining  Room.) 

9.  M.  SoNNiNo  handed  in  the  attached  letter,  dated  June  14th,  1919, 
addressed  by  kl.  Orlando  to  M.  Clemenceau,  as  President  of  the 
Peace  Conference,  (Appendix  IX)  on  the  subject  of 
peculiar  difficulties  which  would  face  Italy  should 
Regard  to  the  signature  of  the  Conditions  of  Peace  with  Ger- 

Covenant  in  the  many  take  place  before  the  settlement  of  the  future 
Italian  boundaries.  This,  as  explained  in  detail  m 
the  letter,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  signature  of  the  Peace  Treatj 
with  Germany  implies  also  the  signature  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  one  of  the  clauses  of  which,  contemplates  reciprocal 
guarantees  for  the  terr:tories  of  the  signing  powers. 

M.  Orlando  had  telegraphed,  M.  Sonnino  continued,  to  ask  that 
Italy's  reserve  should  be  recorded,  namely : — 

“That  the  Italian  Delegation  is  of  opinion  that  the  Clauses  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  just  because  they  refer  to  a  territorial  asset  already 
established,  do  not  apply  to  any  of  those  arrangements  and  to  those 
questions  connected  with  them,  which  form  the  object  of  the  Peace  and 
which  have  not  been  settled  yet.” 

M.  Orlando  had  always  hoped,  when  giving  his  previous  warnings 
on  the  subject,  that  the  question  of  the  Italian  claims  might  be  regu¬ 
lated  before  the  signature  of  the  German  Treaty,  and  thus  it  was 
imperative  to  make  these  reservations  now. 

Preshient  Wilson  suggested  that  these  reservations  were  entirely 
unnecessary,  since  none  of  these  mooted  questions  arise  out  of  the 
Peace  with  Germany.  The  Austrian  Treaty,  he  pointed  out.  also  con¬ 
tains  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  lays  down  that 
Austria  agrees  to  recognise  some  of  the  States  within  boundaries  to 
be  decided  by  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant  could  not  apply  to  an  un¬ 
closed  question. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  suggested  that  M.  Sonnino  should  write  a  letter 
to  the  Council. 

M.  Sonnino  said  that  it  would  be  sufficient  for  the  moment  if  his 
reservation  was  taken  note  of  on  the  proces-verbal. 

(It  was  agreed  to  take  formal  note  of  tlie  reservation  contained  in 
M.  Orlando’s  letter  of  June  14th,  1919.) 
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10.  The  text  of  an  agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America, 

France  and  Great  Britain,  in  regard  to  the  Ehine  Provinces,'*'^  was 
Occupation  of  fipprovecl  by  M.  Clemenceau,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 

Provinces  President  Wilson. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  pointed  out  that  some  similar 
aiiangement  would  have  to  be  made  with  Belgium.  Sir  Maurice 
Hankey  was  instructed  to  prepare  a  copy  for  signature. 

11.  Sir  IMaurice  Hankey  said  he  had  received  a  telephone  message 

from  the  Drafting  Committee  stating  that  the  Rhine  Convention  was 
Rhine  Convention  practically  ready  to  be  handed  to  the  Germans. 

The  material  given  the  Drafting  Committee  had  not 
specified  who  were  to  be  the  High  Contracting  Parties.  As  the  Italian 
representative  on  the  Drafting  Committee  had  stated  that  Italy  would 
like  to  be  a  High  Contracting  Party,  notwithstanding  that  she  was  not 
represented  on  the  High  Commission,  the  Drafting  Committee  had 
included  Italy  as  well  as  Belgium  with  the  British,  French  and  United 
States  as  High  Contracting  Parties. 

Baron  Sonnino  said  that  the  only  object  of  making  Italy  a  High 
Contracting  Party  was  to  enable  her  to  send  a  Military  Attache  to  the 
High  Commission  in  order  to  keep  her  informed  of  what  was  going  on. 

At  the  Commission  which  considered  this  subject  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  had  said  that  Italy  could  always  send  a  liaison  officer. 

M.  Clemenceau  doubted  if  there  was  much  value  to  Italy  in  a  liaison 
officer  who  would  only  [apparent  omission]  between  ooerative  bodies. 

Baron  Sonnino  said  that  if  there  was  to  be  no  Italian  liaison  of¬ 
ficer,  it  was  no  use  Italy  being  a  High  Contracting  Party. 

(It  was  agreed : — 

1.  That  Italy  should  not  be  a  High  Contracting  Party. 

(This  was  immediately  notified  to  the  Drafting  Committee  by  Sir 
Maurice  Hankey.) 

2.  That  the  Convention  should  be  handed  to  the  German  Delegation 
at  the  same  time  as  the  reply  to  the  German  Counter-proposals.) 


12.  President  Wilson  said  he  was  to  be  away  at  Brussels  from  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  June  17th,  until  the  morning  of  Friday,  June 
20th. 

uiTToun^u^  Lloyd  George  said  he  contemplated  a  short  ab¬ 

sence. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  upstairs  for  the  discussion  of  certain 
military  questions  with  the  Military  Representatives  at  Versailles,  the 
proceedings  being  recorded  as  a  separate  meeting. 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  16  June,  1919. 


**  Appendix  to  CF-73A,  p.  522. 
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Memo.  ~by  Economic  Commission 


Periods  of  Time 


In  the  final  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  "with  Germany  it  is 
laid  down  that  for  the  determination  of  all  periods  of  time  provided 
tor  in  the  Treaty,  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty  will 
be  the  date  of  the  first  proces  verbal  of  the  deposit  of  ratifications, 
this  first  proces  verbal  having  to  be  drawn  up  as  soon  as  the  Treaty 
has  been  ratified  by  Germany  on  the  one  hand  and  by  three  of  the 
principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  on  the  other. 

In  various  jiarts  of  Sections  III.,  IV.,  V.  and  VI.  of  Part  X.  (Eco¬ 
nomic  Clauses)  of  the  Treaty,  provision  is  made  for  action  being  taken 
by  an  Allied  or  Associated  Power  within  a  stated  period  of  the  com¬ 
ing  in  force  of  the  Treaty.  It  is  clear  that  if  these  periods  are  reck¬ 
oned  from  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  laid  down  in  the  final  pro¬ 
visions  mentioned  above,  they  may  have  expired  before  some  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  deposited  their  ratifications.  The 
Economic  Commission  accordingly  decided  unanimously  that  the 
Drafting  Committee  should  be  requested  to  make  the  necessary  altera¬ 
tions  so  that  the  periods  of  time  mentioned  in  the  Sections  of  the 
Treaty  in  question  should  begin  to  run  for  each  Allied  or  Associated 
Power  from  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  by  that  Power. 

The  Drafting  Committee  feel  some  difficulty  in  acting  on  this  re¬ 
quest  without  the  specific  authority  of  the  Council  of  the  Principal 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  The  matter  is  an  important  one  and 
it  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  Council  should  authorise  the  Draft¬ 
ing  Committee  to  take  the  necessary  action  to  deal  with  the  matter. 

15  June,  1919. 


Appendix  II  to  CF-70 

M-272 

Chapter  IV — Treatment  of  Nationals  of  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers 

Article  276  of  the  Treaty  with  Germany  with  the  suggested  mod¬ 
ification  of  paragraph  (c)  as  underlined : —  ® 

“Germany  undertakes : — 


{c)  Not  to  subject  the  nationals  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,  their  property,  rights  and  interests,  including  Companies 


®  Printed  in  italics. 
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and  Associations  in  which  they  are  interested,  to  any  charge,  tax. 
or  impost,  direct  or  indirect,  other  or  higher  than  those  which  are 
or  may  be  imposed  on  her  own  nationals  or  their  property,  rights  or 
interests,  or  on  the  nationals  of  any  more  favoured  nation  or  their 
property^  rights  or  interests’’'. 


Appendix  III  to  CF-70 

WCP-1007 

Proposals  of  the  Special  A.eronauticdl  Committee  re  A.eronautical 

Material  in  Germany 

Paris,  11  June  1919. 

General  Duyal,  Chairman  of  the  Special  Aeronautical  Committee. 
To  the  President  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Peace  Conference. 

At  the  request  of  General  Groves,  Military  Delegate  for  the  British 
Empire,  I  summoned  to  an  extraordinary  Meeting  on  June  10th, 
1919,  the  members  of  the  Special  Committee,  whose  names  are  as 
follows : 

General  Patrick  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

General  Groves  for  the  British  Empire. 

Admiral  Orsini  for  Italy. 

General  Nara  for  Japan. 

Admiral  Orsini  being  at  Milan,  was  not  represented  at  the  Meet¬ 
ing. 

General  Groves  at  the  opening  of  the  Meeting  explained  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons  which  were  to  form  the  basis  for  discussion : 

In  February  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  British  Military 
Attaches  at  Berlin  and  the  Hague  that  the  Germans  were  exporting 
their  aeronautical  material  into  neutral  countries  especially  Holland, 
Denmark,  Norway,  as  well  as  Russia.  These  exports  which  were 
about  to  diminish  from  that  date  suddenly  resumed  considerable 
importance  when  the  Air  Clauses  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  appeared 
in  the  press. 

General  Groves  thought  that  there  were  three  different  methods 
of  explaining  these  exports : — 

(i)  The  Germans  were  placing  their  aeronautical  material  out¬ 
side  the  control  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  States  by  selling  them 
to  neutral  countries  under  the  condition  of  their  being  able  to  re¬ 
purchase  them  six  months  after  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

(ii)  The  Germans,  although  definitely  selling  their  material  were 
creating  a  new  market  for  their  goods  to  the  detriment  of  Allied 
industries. 

(iii)  By  creating  markets  in  this  manner  Germany  was  permit¬ 
ting  her  aircraft  industry  to  live  and  even  to  develop.  She  was 
thus  preserving  enormous  facilities  for  manufacture  which  would 
form  for  her  the  basis  of  a  great  aerial  Power. 
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In  consequence,  the  British  Delegate  proposed: — 

(i)  The  suppression  of  aircraft  manufacture  in  Germany  and  the 
enemy  countries  after  the  Treaty  of  Peace  for  a  fixed  period. 

(ii)  The  presentation  of  a  note  by  the  Supreme  Council  to  the 
German  Government,  informing  the  latter  that  the  Allied  and 
Associated  States  had  been  informed  of  the  exports  of  material  made 
by  Germany,  and  the  addition  of  a  new  clause  to  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  compelling  Germany  to  render  an  account  of  all  aeronautical 
material  in  her  possession  on  the  11th  November,  1918,  as  well  as 
of  material  constructed  since  that  date,  an  indemnity  to  be  paid  for 
all  material  exported. 

(iii)  The  despatch  of  a  note  to  the  neutral  countries  warning  them 
that  all  aeronautical  material  actually  in  Germany  being,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  the  property  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  the  purchase  of  this  material  by  them 
would  be  considered  as  a  hostile  act. 

(iv)  The  presentation  of  a  note  to  the  Germans,  either  by  the 
High  Command  or  by  the  Armistice  Commission,  directing  them 
to  put  a  stop  to  these  exports  under  the  penalty  of  the  addition  of 
severe  measure  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  of  re-imposition  of  the 
blockade. 

On  the  first  proposal,  the  Delegates  having  expressed  the  wish  that 
the  reports  of  the  Aeronautical  Commission  of  the  15th  March  and 
7th  April,  1919,®^  should  be  again  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Council,  decided  to  adopt  the  attitude  which  they  had  taken 
at  the  time  of  the  discussions  which  were  the  basis  of  these  reports. 

France  and  Japan,  however,  now  supported  the  British  point  of 
view,  which  would  reduce  to  a  period  of  from  two  to  five  years 
after  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  the  duration  of  the 
absolute  prohibition  of  aircraft  manufacture  in  Germany. 

The  United  States  maintained  their  original  reservations. 

Article  201  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  would,  in  consequence,  require 
modification. 

With  respect  to  modifications  to  be  made  in  certain  Articles  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  in  consequence  of  new  circumstances.  General 
Patrick,  Delegate  of  the  United  States,  was,  moreover,  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  all  the  articles  could  be  amended  by  the  Supreme  Council 
so  long  as  the  Treaty  had  not  been  ratified.  The  other  members  of 
the  Committee  were  of  the  same  view. 

The  second  and  third  proposals  were  adopted  by  all  the  members 
of  the  Committee  for  recommendation  to  the  Supreme  Council. 

The  Committee  unanimously  request  that  these  measures,  if  they 
are  adopted,  should  be  extended  to  all  the  enemy  States  and  to  all 
war  material. 

Neither  printed;  a  portion  of  report  of  March  15  is  quoted  in  BC-52,  vol.  iv, 
pp.  371-372. 
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Appendix  IV  to  CF-70 " 

COMMISSION  ON  NEW  STATES 
Report  Number  Five  to  the  Gouncil  of  Four 

Paris,  June  14,  1919. 

The  Commission  on  New  States,  in  the  course  of  its  labors,  on 
the  protection  of  minorities  in  the  new  states  or  in  the  states  receiv¬ 
ing  large  increases  in  territory,  has  observed  that  certain  of  the 
latter  states,  notably  Rumania,  Serbia,  and  Montenegro  are  already 
bound,  in  the  matter  of  religious  liberty,  by  the  stipulations  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  of  1878.'' 

It  thought  that  the  best  means  of  having  these  states  (which  are 
not  new  states)  accept  definite  engagements  for  their  old  territories, 
was  to  free  them  at  the  same  time,  from  the  engagements  imposed 
upon  them  in  1878  as  a  condition  for  the  recognition  of  their  inde¬ 
pendence.  It  is  under  the  form  of  treaties  between  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  and  these  States  that  the  abrogation  of  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin,  on  this  subject,  will  be  stated. 

However,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  since  Germany  is  not  one 
of  the  signatories  of  the  new  treaties,  it  might  continue  to  take 
advantage  of  the  old  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 

The  Commission  on  New  States,  therefore  believes  that  it  should 
suggest  to  the  Council  of  Four  the  insertion  in  the  Treaty  with 
Germany  of  an  explicit  article  on  this  subject,  the  place  of  which 
would  be  sufficiently  indicated,  either  after  Article  93,  or  rather 
after  Article  155  (Turkey  and  Bulgaria)  and  the  wording  of  which 
follows  hereafter. 

A  similar  clause  should  be  inserted  in  the  Treaties  with  Austria 
and  Hungary,  as  successors  to  part  of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire,  which  was  one  of  the  signatories  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
If  the  suggestion  were  adopted,  the  proposed  article  would  be  imme¬ 
diately  sent  to  the  drafting  committee  to  be  revised  in  form  and 
inserted  in  the  place  which  may  seem  the  best  to  the  said  committee. 

The  President  of  the  Commission  On  New  States 
Article  To  Be  Inserted  in  the  Peace  Treaty  'With  Germany 

Germany  gives,  in  advance,  its  approval  of  the  Treaties  and  agree¬ 
ments  concerning  the  protection  of  minorities,  equality  of  commerce 
and  transit,  which  may  be  concluded  between  the  Allied  and  Asso- 

®  The  document  erroneously  inserted  In  the  file  copy  of  the  minutes  as 
appendix  IV  to  CF-70  is  the  same  as  appendix  V  (E)  to  CF-65  and  is  not  re¬ 
printed.  Instead  there  is  printed  as  appendix  IV  the  report  (Paris  Peace 
Conf.  181.23202/23)  described  in  the  text  of  the  minutes,  p.  4G9. 

'Foreign  Relations,  1878,  p.  895. 
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dated  Powers  and  Greece,  the  Serb,  Croat,  Slovene  State  and  all 
other  States  bound  by  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  concern¬ 
ing  the  protection  of  religious  minorities. 

From  the  conclusions  of  said  agreements,  Germany  binds  itself 
lo  consider  as  abrogated,  with  respect  to  the  States  concerned,  the 
conditions  imposed  for  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  these 
states  by  Articles  27,  35,  and  44  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  July  13, 
1878. 


Appendix  V  to  CF-70 

M— 2C4  (Revise) 

Article  IjAS  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  With  Germany 

The  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  has  on 
June  14th,  1919.  approved  the  following  alterations  to  be  substituted 
for  that  part  uf  the  first  paragraph  beginning  at  the  end  of  line  six 
and  for  the  second  paragraph,  leaving  the  third  paragraph  untouched. 

“In  order  to  ensure  the  due  execution  of  this  undertaking,  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Governments  will  hand  over  such  property  to 
boards  of  trustees  appointed  by  or  approved  by  the  Governments  and 
composed  of  persons  holding  the  faith  of  the  hlission  whose  property 
is  involved.” 

“The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments,  while  continuing  to 
maintain  full  control  as  to  the  individuals  by  whom  the  Missions 
are  conducted,  will  safeguard  the  interests  of  such  Missions.” 

W.  W. 

G.  C. 

D.  LI.  G. 

N.  M. 

S.  S. 

Paris,  16  June,  1919. 


Appendix  VI  to  CF-70 

M-275  (Revise) 

Draft  Declaration  Regarding  German  Blissions 

1.  The  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  the  representations  made  to  them  regarding  the  position  of 
Missions  under  the  Holy  See  m  territory  belonging  to  them  or  of 
which  the  Government  is  entrusted  to  them  in  accordance  with  the 
Treaty  of  Peace.  They  believe  that  the  following  declaration  will 
serve  to  remove  all  misunderstandings  as  to  their  policy: — 

2.  The  Provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany  are  in 
general  confined  to  obligations  assumed  by  Germany  towards  the 
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Allied  and  Associated  Powers  or  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
towards  Germany.  The  obligations  which  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  intend  to  assume  towards  each  other  and  towards  all  the 
members  of  the  League  of  Nations  are  left  to  be  embodied  in  subse¬ 
quent  agreements.  In  particular^  the  provisions  of  Article  22  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Covenant  will  be  carried  into  effect  by  solemn 
agreements  laying  down  the  obligations  to  be  assumed  by  the  manda¬ 
tories  of  the  League. 

3.  In  regard  to  Missions,  these  “mandatory”  agreements  will  give 
the  fullest  interpretation  to  the  words  of  Article  22  guaranteeing 
freedom  of  conscience  and  religion.  To  this  end,  these  agreements 
will  provide  that  missionaries  of  all  denominations  shall  be  allowed 
freely  to  prosecute  their  calling,  to  maintain  their  schools  and  other 
institutions  and  to  acquire  and  hold  property  of  every  description. 
In  any  case,  where,  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Ger¬ 
many,  it  becomes  necessary  to  transfer  the  property  of  German  mis¬ 
sions  to  Boards  of  Trustees,  the  property  of  missions  under  the  Holy 
See  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  properly  authorised  persons  of 
the  Eoman  Catholic  faith.  In  any  case  where,  by  the  terms  of  the 
same  treaty,  it  becomes  necessary  to  exercise  any  control  as  to  the 
individuals  by  whom  the  missions  are  conducted,  such  action  will  be 
taken  in  due  consultation  with  the  authorities  of  the  denomination 
concerned. 

P^VRis,  June  16,  1919. 


M-273  (Revise) 


Appendix  VII  to  CF-70 
MEMEL 


The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  reject  the  suggestion  that 
the  cession  of  the  district  of  Memel  conflicts  with  the  principle  of 
nationality.  The  district  in  question  has  always  been  Lithuanian; 
the  majority  of  the  population  is  Lithuanian  in  origin  and  in  speech; 
and  the  fact  that  the  city  of  Memel  itself  is  in  large  part  German  is 
no  justification  for  maintaining  this  whole  district  under  German 
sovereignty,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Memel  is  the  only 
sea  outlet  for  Lithuania. 

It  has  been  decided  that  Memel  and  the  adjoining  district  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  for  the  reason  that 
the  states  \_status^  of  the  Lithuanian  territories  is  not  yet  estab¬ 
lished. 
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Appendix  VIII  to  CF-70 

WCP-950 

1st  Revise  11.6.19  (Morning) 

2nd  Revise  11.6.19  (Afternoon) 

3rd  Revise  16.6.19  (Morning) 

REPARATION 

Reply  to  German  Counter  Proposals 

(Finally  approved  by  the  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers  on  afternoon  of  June  11th,  1919,  with  a  small  amendment 
(underlined  on  page  6),®  approved  on  the  morning  of  June  16th.) 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments,  consistently  with  their 
policy  already  expressed,  decline  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
principles  underlying  the  Reparation  Clauses  of  the  Conditions  of 
Peace,  which  have  been  prepared  with  scrupulous  regard  for  the  cor¬ 
respondence  leading  up  to  the  Armistice  of  November  11th,  1918,  the 
final  memorandum  of  wdiich  dated  5th  November,  1918,®  contains  the 
following  words : — 

“Further,  in  the  conditions  of  peace  laid  down  in  his  address  to  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  8th  January,  1918,  the  President  declared  that  the  invaded 
cerritories  must  be  restored  as  well  as  evacuated  and  freed,  and  the 
Allied  Governments  feel  that  no  doubt  ought  to  be  allowed  to  exist 
as  to  what  this  provision  implies.  By  it  they  understand  that  com¬ 
pensation  will  be  made  by  Germany  for  all  damage  done  to  the  civilian 
population  of  the  Allies  and  their  property  by  the  aggression  of  Ger¬ 
many  by  land,  by  sea,  and  from  the  air.” 

To  the  extent  that  rmur  reply  deals  with  practical  phases  of  the 
execution  of  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  Conditions  of  Peace, 
you  appear  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  a  complete  misapprehension, 
which  is  the  more  difficult  to  understand  as  the  inferences  you  draw 
and  the  statements  which  you  make  are  wholly  at  variance  with  both 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty  Clauses.  For  purposes  of  clari¬ 
fication,  however,  and  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  possible  ground 
for  misunderstanding,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  submit 
the  following  observations : — 

The  vast  extent  and  manifold  character  of  the  damage  caused  to  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Governments  in  consequence  of  the  war  has 
created  a  reparation  problem  of  extraordinary  magnitude  and  com¬ 
plexity,  only  to  be  solved  by  a  continuing  body,  limited  in  personnel 
and  invested  with  broad  powers  to  deal  with  the  problem  in  relation 
to  the  general  economic  situation.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers, 
recognising  this  situation,  themselves  delegate  power  and  authority  to 
a  Reparation  Commission.  This  Reparation  Connnission  is,  however, 
instructed  by  the  Treaty  itself  so  to  exercise  and  interpret  its  powers 
as  to  ensure  in  the  interest  of  all,  as  early  and  complete  a  discharge 

*  Printed  in  italics,  p.  483. 

'  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  supp.  1,  vol.  i,  p.  468, 
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by  Germany  of  her  reparation  obligations  as  is  consistent  with  the 
true  maintenance  of  the  social,  economic  and  financial  structure  of  a 
Germany  earnestly  striving  to  exercise  her  full  power  to  repair  the 
loss  and  damage  she  has  caused. 

The  provisions  of  Article  241,  by  which  the  German  Government 
is  to  invest  itself  with  such  powers  as  may  be  needed  to  carry  out  its 
obligations,  are  not  to  be  misconstrued  as  giving  the  Commission  power 
to  dictate  the  domestic  legislation  of  Germany.  Nor  does  Paragraph 
12  (6),  of  Annex  II,  give  the  Commission  power  to  prescribe  or  en¬ 
force  taxes  or  to  dictate  the  character  of  the  German  budget,  but  it  is  to 
examine  the  latter  for  two  specified  purposes.  This  is  necessary  in 
order  that  it  may  intelligently  and  constructively  exercise  the  dis¬ 
cretion  accorded  to  it  in  Germany’s  interest  particularly  by  Article 
234.  with  regard  to  extending  the  date  and  modifying  the  form  of 
payments.  The  provisions  of  Article  240  with  regard  to  the  supply 
of  information  are  similar  in  character  and  purpose  and  there  should 
be  little  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  these  powers  when  once  the  amount 
of  the  liability  of  Germany  is  fixed,  if  Germany  is  in  a  position  to,  and 
does,  comply  with  the  schedule  of  payments  which  then  will  have 
been  notified  to  her  and  with  the  specific  provisions  of  the  several 
Annexes  relative  to  reparation  in  kind.  It  is  further  to  be  observed 
that  the  power  of  modification  accorded  by  the  said  Article  236  [^-5^] 
is  expressly  designed  to  permit  of  a  modification  in  Germany's  interest 
of  a  schedule  of  payments  which  events  may  demonstrate  to  be  beyond 
Germany’s  reasonable  capacity.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
vigorously  reject  the  suggestion  that  the  Commission,  in  exercising 
the  power  conferred  by  Article  240  and  by  Paragraphs  2,  3  and  4  of 
Annex  IV,  might  require  the  divulgence  of  trade  secrets  and  similar 
confidential  data. 

The  observations  of  the  German  Delegation  present  a  view  of  the 
Commission  so  distorted  and  so  inexact,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty  have  been  calmly  or  carefully  exam¬ 
ined.  It  is  not  an  engine  of  oppression  or  a  device  for  interfering 
with  German  Sovereignty.  It  has  no  forces,  which  it  commands;  it 
has  no  executive  powers  within  the  territory  of  Germany;  it  cannot, 
as  is  suggested,  direct  or  control  the  educational  or  other  sj^stems  of 
the  country.  Its  business  is  to  fix  what  is  to  be  paid ;  to  satisfy  itself 
that  Germany  can  pay ;  and  to  report  to  the  Powers,  whose  Delegation 
it  is,  in  case  Germany  makes  default.  If  Germany  raises  the  money 
required  in  her  own  way,  the  Commission  cannot  order  that  it  shall  be 
raised  in  some  other  way;  if  Germany  offers  payment  in  kind,  the 
Commission  may  accept  such  payment,  but,  except  as  specified  in  the 
Treaty  itself,  the  Commission  cannot  require  such  a  payment.  The 
German  observations  appear  to  miss  the  point  that  the  Commission 
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is  directed  to  study  the  German  system  of  taxation  for  the  protection 
of  the  German  people  no  less  than  for  the  protection  of  their  own. 
Such  study  is  not  inquisitorial,  for  the  German  system  of  taxation  is 
not  an  object  of  curiosity  to  other  Powers,  nor  is  a  knowledge  of  it 
an  end  in  itself.  If  any  plea  of  inability  which  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  may  advance,  is  to  be  properly  considered,  such  a  study  is  nec¬ 
essary.  The  Commission  must  test  whether  a  sincere  application  is 
being  given  to  the  principle,  accepted  in  the  observations  “that  the 
German  taxation  system  should  impose  in  general  on  the  taxpayer 
at  least  as  great  a  burden  as  that  prevailing  in  the  most  heavily  bur¬ 
dened  of  the  States  represented  on  the  Keparation  Commission”.  If 
the  German  resources  are  to  be  properly  weighed,  the  first  subject  of 
inquiry,  and  perhaps  the  first  ground  for  relief,  will  be  the  German 
fiscal  burden. 

It  is  understood  that  the  action  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Annex  IV.  relative  to  reparation  in  kind,  will  be  taken  by 
Germany  on  its  own  initiative,  after  receipt  of  notification  from  the 
Keparation  Commission. 

The  pi’ovisions  of  the  Treaty  are  in  no  wise  incompatible  with  the 
creation  by  Germany  of  a  Commission  which  will  represent  Germany 
in  dealings  with  the  Reparation  Commission  and  which  will  constitute 
an  instrumentality  for  such  co-operation  as  may  be  necessary.  The 
Treaty  sf)ecifically  and  repeatedly  provides  opportunities  for  the  Ger¬ 
man  Government  to  present  facts  and  arguments  with  respect  to  claims 
and  modes  of  payments,  within  the  limits  of  the  principles  and  ex¬ 
press  provisions  of  the  Treaty.  This  may  be  done  through  a  com¬ 
mission  and  no  reason  is  perceived  why  such  a  commission  could  not 
work  in  harmony  with  the  Keparation  Commission.  Certainly  this 
is  greatly  to  be  desired.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  there¬ 
fore  ready  to  agree  to  such  a  procedure  as  the  following : — 

Immediately  after  the  Treaty  is  signed,  Germany  may  present  and 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  will  receive  and  examine  such  evi¬ 
dence,  estimates  and  arguments,  as  she  may  think  fit  to  present.  Such 
documents  need  not  be  final  but  may  be  presented  subject  to  corrections 
and  additions. 

At  any  time  within  four  months  of  the  signature  of  the  Treaty. 
Germany  shall  be  at  liberty  to  submit,  and  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  will  receive  and  consider,  such  proposals  as  Germany  may 
choose  to  make.  In  particular,  proposals  will  be  acceptable  on  the 
following  subjects  and  for  the  following  purposes :  Germany  may 
offer  a  lump  sum  in  settlement  of  her  whole  liability,  or  in  settlement 
of  her  liability  under  any  of  the  particular  categories  which  have  been 
decided  upon  and  laid  down.  Germany  may  offer  to  undertake  to 
repair  and  reconstruct  part  of  the  whole  of  any  damaged  district,  or 
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certain  classes  of  damage  in  each  country  or  in  all  the  countries  which 
have  suffered.  Germany  may  offer  labour,  materials  or  technical  serv¬ 
ice  for  use  in  such  work,  even  though  she  does  not  undertake  to  do  the 
work  herself.  She  may  suggest  any  practicable  plan,  category  by 
category,  or  for  the  reparations  as  a  whole,  which  will  tend  to  shorten 
the  period  of  enquiry  and  bring  about  a  prompt  and  effectual  con¬ 
clusion.  W  ithout  making  further  specifications,  it  may  be  said  in  a 
word  that  Germany  is  at  liberty  to  make  any  suggestion  or  offer  of  a 
practical  and  reasonable  character  for  the  purposes  of  simplifying 
the  assessment  of  the  damage,  eliminating  any  question  or  questions 
from  the  scope  of  the  detailed  enquiry,  promoting  the  performance 
of  the  work  and  accelerating  the  definition  of  the  ultimate  amount  to 
be  paid.  Th^  necessary  facilities  for  mahing  reliable  estimates  of  the 
damage  done  by  her  will  be  afforded  to  Germany.  Three  conditions 
and  three  only  are  imposed  upon  the  tender  of  these  proposals.  Firstly, 
the  German  authorities  will  be  expected  before  making  such  proposals 
to  confer  with  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  directly  concerned. 
Secondly,  such  offers  must  be  unambiguous,  and  must  be  precise  and 
clear.  Thirdly,  they  must  accept  the  categories  and  the  reparation 
clauses  as  matters  settled  beyond  discussion.  The  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers  will  not  entertain  arguments  or  appeals  directed  to 
any  alteration.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  to  remark 
that  in  the  Observations  submitted  the  German  Delegation  has  made 
no  definite  offer  at  all  but  only  vague  expressions  of  willingness  to 
do  something  undefined.  A  sum  of  £5,000,000.000  is  indeed  mentioned, 
and  this  is  calculated  to  give  the  impression  of  an  extensive  offer, 
which  upon  examination  it  proves  not  to  be.  No  interest  is  to  be  paid 
at  all.  It  is  evident  that  till  1927  there  is  no  substantial  payment  but 
only  the  surrender  of  military  material  and  the  devolution  upon  other 
Powers  of  large  portions  of  Germany’s  own  debt.  Thereafter  a  series 
of  undefined  instalments  is  to  be  agreed,  which  are  not  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  for  nearly  half  a  century.  The  present  value  of  this  distant 
prospect  is  small,  but  it  is  all  that  Germany  tenders  to  the  victims  of 
her  aggression  in  satisfaction  of  their  past  sufferings  and  their  per¬ 
manent  burthens. 

Within  two  months  thereafter  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  will 
so  far  as  may  be  possible,  return  their  answer  to  any  proposals  that  may 
be  made.  It  is  impossible  to  declare  in  advance  that  they  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  if  accepted,  they  may  be  subject  to  conditions,  which  can 
be  discussed  and  arranged.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  how¬ 
ever,  declare  that  such  proposals  will  be  seriously  and  fairly  considered ; 
no  one  could  be  better  pleased  than  they,  if,  in  the  result,  a  fair,  speedy, 
and  a  practical  settlement  were  arrived  at.  The  questions  are  bare 
questions  of  fact,  namely,  the  amount  of  the  liabilities,  and  they  are 
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susceptible  of  being  treated  in  this  way.  Beyond  this,  the  Powers 
cannot  be  asked  to  go. 

The  Powers  will,  however,  make  a  declaration  on  another  point,  as 
follows :  The  resumption  of  German  industry  involves  access  by  the 
German  people  to  food  supplies  and  by  the  German  manufacturers  to 
the  necessary  raw  materials  and  provision  for  their  transport  to  Ger¬ 
many  from  overseas.  The  resumption  of  German  industry  is  an 
interest  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  as  well  as  an  interest  of 
Germany.  They  are  fully  alive  to  this  fact  and  therefore  declare  that 
they  will  not  withhold  from  Germany  commercial  facilities  without 
which  this  resumption  cannot  take  place,  but  that,  subject  to  condi¬ 
tions  and  within  limits,  which  cannot  be  laid  down  in  advance,  and, 
subject  also  to  the  necessity  for  having  due  regard  to  the  special  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  created  for  Allied  and  Associated  countries  by  German 
aggression  and  the  war,  they  are  prepared  to  afford  to  Germany  facil¬ 
ities  in  these  directions  for  the  common  good. 

Even  if  no  settlement  were  arrived  at,  it  must  be  evident  that  the 
early  production  of  the  German  evidence  would  greatly  abbreviate 
the  enquiry,  and  accelerate  the  decisions.  The  information  at  present 
at  hand  comes  from  one  side  only.  The  German  Authorities  have  had 
long  occupation  of  a  large  part  of  the  damaged  areas  and  have  been 
over  the  ground,  forwards  and  backwards,  within  the  last  twelve  or 
fifteen  months.  Their  information  must  be  extensive  and  exact.  The 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  as  yet  had  no  access  to  this  mass  of 
material.  The  mere  comparison  of  the  evidence  forthcoming  on  the 
one  side  and  the  other  must  greatly  narrow  the  field  of  dispute  and  may 
eliminate  dispute  altogether.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  class  of  damages 
done  in  the  devastated  areas  can  be  dealt  with  in  this  fashion,  the  liabil¬ 
ity  under  the  other  categories  can  be  quickly  established,  for  it  depends 
on  the  statistics  and  particulars  of  a  far  simpler  character.  By  giving 
a  satisfactory  covenant  to  execute  the  work  of  rebuilding  themselves, 
the  Germans  could  at  once  dispose  of  the  only  difficult  or  long  subject 
of  inquiry. 

Meanwhile,  the  draft  Treaty  must  be  accepted  as  definitive  and  must 
be  signed.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  cannot  any  longer  delay 
to  assure  their  security.  Germany  cannot  afford  to  deny  to  her  popula¬ 
tions  the  peace  which  is  offered  to  them.  The  Reparations  Commission 
must  be  constituted  and  must  commence  its  task.  The  only  question 
open  will  be  how  best  to  execute  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty. 

The  foregoing  should  suffice  to  demonstrate  the  reasonableness  of 
the  conditions  under  which  Germany  is  to  discharge  her  reparation 
ol)ligations,  and  how  utterly  unfounded  are  the  criticisms  of  the  German 
reply.  These  are,  indeed,  explicable  only  on  the  theory  that  the  German 
plenipotentiaries  have  read  into  the  Conditions  of  Peace,  in  clear  de- 
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fiance  of  their  express  terms,  an  intent  which  it  would  be  not  unnatural 
to  see  evidenced  by  victorious  nations  which  have  been  the  victims  of 
cruelty  and  devastation  on  a  vast  and  premeditated  scale.  The  burdens 
of  Germany  undeniably  are  heavy,  but  they  are  imposed  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  justice  by  peoples  whose  social  well-being  and  economic  pros¬ 
perity  have  been  gravely  impaired  by  wrongs  which  it  is  beyond  the 
utmost  power  of  Germany  to  repair. 

Paris,  11  June,  1919. 


Appendix  IX  to  CF-70 

\LetteT  From  the  Head  of  the  Italian  Delegation  {Orlando)  to  the 
President  of  the  Peace  0 onference  {Olemenceau)^ 

Rome,  June  14, 1919. 

My  Dear  Mr.  PRrsroENT,  Several  times  already,  during  private 
conversations  with  each  of  my  three  colleagues,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  call  their  attention  to  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  Italy  would 
have  faced  sliould  the  signature  of  the  Conditions  of  Peace  with 
Germany  take  place  before  the  settlement  of  the  future  Italian 
boundaries.  I  very  clearly  expressed  this  same  idea  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Four,  and,  to  be  precise,  during  the  afternoon  of  April  24th 
last,“  President  Wilson  objecting  to  my  argument  remarked: 

“Strictly  speaking  the  decisions  in  regard  the  Italian  frontiers  do 
not  afi'ect  the  Peace  with  Germany  but  only  with  the  Austrian 
Hungarian  Empire.  Henceforth  certainly  I  could  see  no  incon¬ 
sistency  between  Italy  taking  part  in  the  Treaty  with  Germany  and 
reserving  the  Treaty  with  Austria.” 

To  such  remark  of  the  President  I  replied  with  a  few  commentaries 
of  political  character,  but  I  insisted,  above  all,  in  pointing  out  that: 

“the  signature  of  the  Peace  Treaty  with  Germany  implies  also  the 
signature  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  One  of  the 
clauses  of  said  Covenant  contemplates  reciprocal  guarantees  for  the 
territories  of  the  signing  Powers.  The  result  would  be  that  Italy 
would  engage  itself  to  guarantee  the  territories  of  other  countries, 
without  being  itself  guaranteed.” 

I  concluded  by  saying:  “Such  conditions  would  prevent  me  from 
signing  the  Peace  with  Germany,  in  case  territorial  questions  with 
Austria  were  not  previously  settled.” 

The  question  was  not  given,  at  the  time,  any  further  consideration, 
nor  was  afterwards  taken  up  again,  because  until  a  few  days  ago, 
the  hope  had  been  entertained  that  after  the  settlement  of  the 
Italian  frontiers  with  Austria,  it  would  also  have  been  possible  to 
settle  the  Italian  oriental  and  Adriatic  boundaries,  as  well  as  some 
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Other  important  questions  interesting  Italy.  But  as  unfortunately 
such  possibility  seems  to  have  vanished,  the  question  put  down  in  a 
formal  way  during  the  meeting  of  April  24th,  comes  again  in  its 
integrity. 

Having  given  such  question  a  new  and  careful  consideration  for 
it  concerns  an  indispensable  guarantee  of  the  interests  of  my  country, 
I  must  ask  you  to  agree  with  the  following  reserve  viz.  that  the 
Italian  Delegation  is  of  opinion  that  the  clauses  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  just  because  they  refer  to  a  territorial  asset  already  estab¬ 
lished,  do  not  apply  to  any  of  those  arrangements  and  to  those 
questions  connected  with  them,  which  form  the  object  of  the  Peace 
Conference  and  which  have  not  been  settled  yet. 

While  I  liave  the  honour  to  bring  the  aforesaid  to  your  knowledge 
it  remains  understood  that  my  colleague  Baron  Sonnino,  who  fully 
represents  me  at  the  Conference,  will  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  you  and  to  reach  a  decision  about  it. 

Identical  communication  has  been  sent  to  President  Wilson  and  to 
Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

Believe  me  [etc.]  [No  signature  on  file  copy] 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Monday,  June  16, 1919,  at  12:  30  p.  m. 


Present 

United  States  of  America 
President  Wilson. 

British  Emtire 

The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 
Secretary-OenercU 

Lt.  Col.  Sir  M.  P.  A.  Hankey,  K.  C.  B. 


Ai.so  Present 
United  States  of  America 
General  Tasker  H.  Bliss. 

British  Empire 

Major-General  Hon.  Sir  C.  J.  Sackville- 
West,  K.  B.  E.,  C.  M.  G. 


France 

France 

M. 

Clemenceau. 

General  Belin. 

Major  Lacombe. 

Italy 

Italy 

M. 

Sonnino. 

Japan 

Colonel  Toni. 

H.  E.  Baron  Makino. 

Joint  Secretariat 

British  Empire — Major  A.  M.  Caccia. 
France — M.  Fould 

Intc7'preter — Prof.  P.  J.  Mantoux 


Conditions  of 
Peace  With 
Austria:  (a) 
Revised  Military 
Clauses 

(b)  Inter-Allied 
Commissions  of 
Control 


1.  (The  Council  agreed  to  accept  the  Military 
Clauses  as  amended  by  the  Military  Representatives. 
Appendix  I.) 

(The  Council  agreed  to  accept  the  Clauses  relating 
to  the  Inter- Allied  Commissions  of  Control.  Appen¬ 
dix  II.) 

(The  Council  agreed  to  accept  the  Military,  Naval  and  Aerial 
General  Clauscs  (General  Clauses)  as  amended  at  the  meet- 

ciauses  iiig  held  ou  May  15th,  1919,  (C.  F.  15.)^  (For  full 

text  of  General  Clauses  see  Appendix  III.) ) 

2.  (The  Council  accepted  Joint  Note  No.  44  to  the  Supreme  War 
Council  by  its  Military  Representatives,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Military  Measures  to  be  taken  in  Bulgaria. 
Appendix  IV.) 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  16  June  1919. 


Military  Measures 
To  Be  Taken  in 
Bulgaria 


’  Vol.  v,  p.  627. 
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WCP-069 


Appendix  I  to  CF-71 
CONDITIONS  OF  PEACE  (AUSTRIA) 


Revised  Military  Glauses 
Chapter  I.  General 

Article  1. 

Within  three  months  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  terms  of 
peace,  the  military  forces  of  Austria  shall  be  demobilised  to  the 
extent  prescribed  hereinafter. 

Article  2. 

Universal  compulsory  military  service  shall  be  abolished  in  Aus¬ 
tria.  Tlie  Army  of  Austria  will  in  future  only  be  constituted  and 
recruited  by  means  of  voluntary  enlistment. 

Chapter  II.  Electives  and  Cadres  of  the  Army  of  Austria 
Article  3. 

The  total  number  of  military  forces  in  the  Austrian  Army  shall 
never  exceed  30,000  men,  including  officers  and  depot  troops. 

The  formations  composing  the  Austrian  army  shall  be  fixed  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Austria,  subject  to  the  following 
reservations : 

(1)  The  effectives  of  units  shall  be  compulsorily  fixed  between  the 
maximum  and  minimum  figures  shown  in  Table  4  attached. 

(2)  The  proportion  of  officers,  including  personnel,  staffs,  and 
special  services,  shall  not  exceed  one  twentieth  of  the  total  effectives 
with  the  colours,  and  that  of  N.  C.  O.’s  shall  not  exceed  one  fifteenth 
of  the  total  effectives  with  the  colours. 

(3)  The  number  of  machine  guns,  guns,  and  howitzers  shall  not 
exceed  those  fixed  in  Table  5  attached  per  thousand  men  of  the  total 
effectives  with  the  colours. 

The  Army  of  Austria  shall  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  maintenance 
of  order  within  the  territory  of  Austria,  and  to  the  control  of  her 
frontiers. 

Article  4* 

The  maximum  strengths  of  the  Staffs  and  of  all  formations  which 
Austria  may  be  permitted  to  raise  are  given  in  the  Tables  annexed 
hereto;  these  figures  need  not  be  exactly  followed,  but  must  never 
be  exceeded. 

All  other  organisations  for  the  command  of  troops,  or  for  prep¬ 
aration  for  war  are  forbidden. 

Article  6. 

All  measures  of  mobilisation,  or  appertaining  to  mobilisation,  are 
forbidden. 
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In  no  case  must  formations,  administrative  services  or  staffs  in¬ 
clude  supplementary  cadres. 

It  is  forbidden  to  carrj'  out  any  preparatory  measures,  with  a 
view  to  requisitioning  animals  or  other  means  of  military  transport. 

ArtieU  6. 

The  number  of  gendarmes,  customs  officials,  foresters,  constables 
of  local  or  municipal  police,  etc.,  may  not  exceed  the  number  of 
men  employed  in  a  similar  capacity  in  1913  and  existing  within  the 
boundaries  as  fixed  by  the  present  Treaty. 

The  number  of  these  officials  shall  not  be  increased  in  the  future 
except  in  such  numbers  as  may  he  necessary  to  maintain  the  same 
proportion  between  the  number  of  officials  and  the  total  of  the 
population  in  the  localities,  or  municipalities  which  employ  them. 

These  officials,  as  well  as  officials  employed  in  the  railway  service, 
must  never  be  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  taking  part  in  any 
military  exercises. 

Article  7. 

All  formation  of  troops  not  included  in  the  Tables  attached  is 
forbidden,  and  such  other  formations  as  may  exist  in  excess  of  the 
30,000  effectives  authorised  shall  be  suppressed  within  the  period 
laid  down  by  Article  1  of  these  terms. 

Chapter  III.  Recruiting  and  Military  Training 

Article  8. 

All  officers  must  be  regulars  (ofjlciers  de  carriere).  The  officers  now 
serving,  who  are  retained  in  the  Army,  must  undertake  the  obligation 
to  serve  in  it  up  to  the  age  of  40  years  at  least.  Officers  now  serv¬ 
ing  who  do  not  join  the  new  army  will  be  released  from  all  mili¬ 
tary  obligations;  they  must  not  take  part  in  any  military  exercises, 
whether  theoretical  or  practical. 

Officers  newly  appointed  must  undertake  to  serve  on  the  active 
service  list  for  20  consecutive  years  at  least. 

The  number  of  officers  discharged  for  any  reason  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  their  term  of  service  must  not  exceed  in  any  year  l/20th  of  the 
total  effectives  of  officers  provided  for  in  the  3rd  paragraph  of  Arti¬ 
cle  III.  If  this  proportion  is  unavoidably  exceeded  the  resulting 
shortage  must  not  be  made  good  by  fresh  appointments. 

Article  9. 

The  period  of  enlistment  for  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  must  be  for  a  total  period  of  not  less  than  12  consecutive 
years,  including  at  least  6  years  with  the  colours. 
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The  proportion  of  men  dischai’gecl  before  the  expiration  of  the 
period  of  their  enlistment,  for  reasons  of  health  or  as  a  result  of  dis¬ 
ciplinary  measures,  or  for  any  other  reason,  must  not  in  any  year 
exceed  l/20th  of  the  total  elfectives,  fixed  by  Article  3  of  these  terms. 
If  this  proportion  is  unavoidably  exceeded,  the  resulting  shortage 
must  not  be  made  good  by  fresh  enlistments. 

Chapter  IV.  Schools^  Educcttionol  EstohljisE/yiQ'ixts^  UUjitojvy 

Societies,  Etc. 


Article  10. 

The  number  of  students  admitted  to  attend  the  courses  of  military 
schools  will  be  strictly  in  proportion  to  the  vacancies  to  be  filled  in 
the  cadres  of  officers.  The  students  and  the  cadres  will  be  reckoned 
in  the  effectives  fixed  by  Article  3  of  the  present  Treaty. 

Consequently  during  the  period  above  fixed,  all  other  schools  in 
Austria  will  be  abolished. 

Article  11. 

Educational  establishments,  other  than  those  referred  to  in  Article 
10  above  as  well  as  all  sporting  and  other  clubs,  must  not  occupy 
themselves  with  any  military  matters. 

Chapter  V.  Armament,  Mv/nitions  and  Material,  F ortrfications 
Article  12. 

On  the  expiration  of  three  months  from  the  coming  into  force  of 
the  present  terms,  the  armament  of  the  Army  of  Austria  shall  not 
exceed  the  figures  fixed  per  thousand  men  in  Table  5  attached.  Any 
excess  in  relation  to  effectives  shall  only  be  used  for  such  replacements 
as  may  eventually  be  necessary. 

Article  13. 

The  stock  of  munitions  at  the  disposal  of  the  Austria [n]  Army  shall 
never  exceed  the  amounts  fixed  in  Table  5  attached. 

Within  three  months  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  con¬ 
ditions  the  Government  of  Austria  shall  deposit  any  existing  surplus 
of  armament  and  munitions  in  such  places  as  shall  be  notified  to  it 
by  the  principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 

No  other  stock,  depot,  or  reserve  of  munitions  shall  bo  formed. 

Article  11^.. 

The  number  and  calibre  of  guns  constituting  the  fixed  normal  arma¬ 
ment  of  fortified  places  existing  at  the  present  moment  in  Austria 
shall  be  immediately  notified  to  the  principal  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,  and  will  constitute  maximum  amounts  which  may  never  be 
exceeded. 
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Within  three  months  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  terms 
the  maximum  stock  of  ammunition  for  these  guns  will  be  reduced  to 
and  maintained  at  the  following  uniform  rates : — 

1500  rounds  per  gun  for  those,  the  calibre  of  which  is  105  mm. 
and  under. 

500  rounds  per  gun  for  those  of  higher'calibre. 

Article  16. 

The  manufacture  of  arms,  munitions  and  of  war  material  shall 
only  be  carried  on  in  one  single  factory,  which  shall  be  controlled  by 
and  belong  to  the  State,  and  whose  output  shall  be  strictly  limited  to 
the  manufacture  of  such  arms,  munitions  and  war  material  as  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  military  forces  and  armaments  referred  to  in  Articles 
3,  6, 12, 13,  and  14  above. 

In  three  months  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  terms,  all 
other  establishments  for  the  manufacture,  preparation,  storage,  or 
design  of  arms,  munitions,  or  any  other  war  material,  shall  be  abol¬ 
ished  or  converted  to  purely  commercial  uses. 

Within  the  same  length  of  time,  all  arsenals  shall  also  be  suppressed 
except  those  to  be  used  as  depots  for  the  authorised  stocks  of  muni¬ 
tions,  and  their  staffs  discharged. 

The  plant  of  any  establishments  or  arsenals,  existing  in  excess 
of  the  needs  of  the  authorised  manufactures,  shall  be  rendered  use¬ 
less  or  converted  to  purely  commercial  uses,  in  accordance  with  the 
decisions  of  the  Inter- Allied  Commission  of  Control. 

Article  16. 

Within  three  months  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present 
Conditions,  all  arms,  munitions  and  war  material,  including  any  kind 
of  anti-aircraft  material,  of  whatever  origin  existing  in  Austria,  in 
excess  of  the  authorised  quantity,  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.* 

This  will  also  apply  to  special  plant  designed  for  the  manufacture 
of  military  material  with  the  exception  of  that  which  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  for  authorised  manufactures. 

This  delivery  shall  take  place  at  such  points  in  Austrian  territory 
as  may  be  appointed  by  the  said  Powers,  who  shall  also  decide  on 
the  disposal  of  such  material. 

Article  17. 

The  importation  into  Austria  of  arms,  munitions  and  war  mate¬ 
rial  of  all  kinds  is  formally  forbidden. 

♦Note.  The  Italian  Military  Representative  proposes  that  the  handing  over 
of  material  should  be  made  to  the  Italian  Government,  on  behalf  of  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  with  whom  its  ultimate  disposal  would 
rest.  [Footnote  in  the  original.] 
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The  manufacture  for  foreign  countries  and  the  exportation  of 
arms,  munitions  and  war  material,  shall  also  be  forbidden. 

Article  18. 

The  use  of  flame  throwers,  asphyxiating,  poisonous  or  other  gases, 
and  all  similar  liquids,  materials  or  processes  being  prohibited,  their 
manufacture  and  importation  are  strictly  forbidden  in  Austria. 

Material  specially  intended  for  the  manufacture,  storage,  or  use 
of  the  said  products  or  processes  is  equally  forbidden. 

The  manufacture  and  importation  into  Austria  of  armoured  cars, 
tanks,  or  any  similar  machines  suitable  for  use  in  war,  are  equally 
forbidden. 
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Table  1 

Composition  and  Maximum  Effectives  of  an  Infantry  Division 


Units 

Maximum  effec¬ 
tives  of  each 
Unit 

Remarks 

Offi¬ 

cers 

Men 

Headquarters  of  an  Infantry  Divi- 

25 

70 

(a)  Each  Regiment  com- 

sion. 

Headquarters  of  Divisional  Infan- 

5 

50 

prises  3  Battalions  of  Infantry, 
each  Battalion  comprises  3 

try. 

Headquarters  of  Divisional  Artil- 

4 

30 

Companies  of  Infantry  and  1 
Machine  Gun  Company. 

lery. 

3  Regiments  of  Infantry  (a)  (on 

195 

6,  000 

(b)  Each  Battalion  com- 

the  basis  of  65  OfBcers  and  2,000 
men  per  Regiment). 

1  Squadron . 

6 

160 

prises  1  Headquarters,  2  Pio¬ 
neer  Companies,  1  Bridging 
Section,  1  Searchlight  section. 

1  Battalion  of  Trench  Artillery 

14 

500 

(c)  Each  Regiment  com- 

(3  Companies). 

1  Battalion  Pioneers  (6)  (3  Com- 

14 

500 

prises  1  Headquarters,  3  Groups 
of  Field  or  Mountain  Artillery, 

panies). 

Regiment  Field  Artillery  (c) . 

80 

1,  200 

comprising  8  batteries,  each 
Battery  comprising  4  guns  or 

1  Battalion  Cyclists  (comprising  3 

18 

450 

howitzers  (field  or  mountain), 
(d)  This  detachment  com- 

Companies). 

1  Signal  Detachment  (d) . 

11 

330 

prises:  Telephone  detachment 
1  Listening  section 

Divisional  Medical  Corps . 

28 

550 

1  carrier  pigeon  Section. 

Divisional  Parks  and  Trains . 

14 

940 

Total  for  an  Infantry  Division . . . 

414 

10,  780 

Table  2 

COMTOSITION  and  MaXIMUM  EFFECTIVES  FOR  A  CAVADKY  DIVISION 


Units 

Maxi¬ 

mum 

number 

Maximum  effec¬ 
tives  of  each  Unit 

Remarks 

author¬ 

ised 

Officers 

Men 

Headquarters  of  a  Cavalry 
Division. 

1 

15 

50 

(o)  Each  Regiment  com¬ 
prises  4  Squadrons. 

Regt.  of  Cavalry  (a) . 

6 

30 

720 

(b)  Each  group  comprises 
9  fighting  cars,  each  carrying 

Group  of  Field  Artillery  (3 
Batteries). 

1 

30 

430 

one  gun,  1  machine  gun  and 
1  spare  machine  gun,  4  com- 

Group  of  motor  machine 
gun  and  armoured  cars  (6) 

1 

4 

80 

munication  cars.  2  small 
lorries  for  stores,  7  lorries, 

Miscellaneous  services . : 

30 

500 

including  1  repair  lorry,  4 
motor  cars. 

Total  for  a  Cavalry  Di¬ 
vision 

259 

5,  380 

N'oxE-_The  large  Cavalry  Units  may  include  a  variable  number  of  regiments  and  be  divided  into  inde- 
nandent  briaades  within  the  limit  of  the  effectives  laid  down  above. 
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Table  3 


Composition  and  Maximum  Effectives  for  a  Mixed  Brigade 


Maximum  eflectivcs 
of  each  unit 


Unit. 


Headquarters  of  a  Brigade. 
2  Regiments  of  Infantry  (a) 

1  Cyclist  Battalion . 

1  Cavalry  Squadron . 

1  Group  Field  Artillery .  .  .  . 
1  Trench  Mortar  Company. 
Miscellaneous  services . 

Total  for  Mixed  Brigade .  . 


Remarks 


Ofllcors 

Men 

10 

50 

(a)  Each  Regiment  com- 

130 

4,  000 

prises  3  Battalions  of  Infan- 

18 

450 

trv,  each  Battalion  comprises 

5 

100 

3  Companies  of  Infantry  and 

20 

400 

1  Machine  gun  Company. 

5 

150 

10 

200 

198 

5,  350 

Table  4 


Minimum  Effectives  of  Units  Vv^hatever  Organisation  Is  Adopted  in  the 
Army  (Divisions,  Mixed  Brigades,  etc.) 


Maximum  effectives 
(for  reference) 

Units 

Minimum  efieotives 

Remarks 

Officers 

Men 

Officers 

Men 

414 

10,  780 

Infantrv  Division . 

300 

8,  000 

259 

5,  380 

Cavalry  Division . 

180 

3,  650 

198 

5,  350 

Mixed  Brigade . 

140 

4,  250 

65 

2,  000 

Regiment  of  Infantry . 

52 

1,  600 

16 

650 

Battalion  of  Infantrv . 

12 

500 

3 

160 

Company  of  Infantry  of 
Machine-guns. 

2 

120 

18 

450 

Cyclist  Group . 

12 

300 

30 

720 

Regiment  of  Cavalrv . 

20 

450 

6 

160 

Squadron  of  Cavalrv . 

3 

100 

80 

1,  200 

Regiment  of  Field  Artil¬ 
lery. 

Battery,  Field  Artillery .  .  . 

GO 

1,  000 

4 

150 

2 

120 

3 

150 

Company  of  Trench  Mor¬ 
tars. 

2 

100 

14 

500 

Battalion  of  Pioneers . 

8 

300 

5 

320 

Battery  of  Mountain  Ar¬ 
tillery. 

3 

200 
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Table  5 


Maximum  Authorised  Armament  and  Munitions  Supplies 


Material 

Quanti¬ 
ty  for 
1,000 
men 

Amount  of  muni¬ 
tions  per  arm  (rifles, 
guns,  etc.) 

Remarks 

Rifles  or  Carbines . 

1,  150 

500  rounds 
10,000  rounds 
1,000  rounds 
500  rounds 
1,000  rounds 

Automatic  rifles  or 
carbines  are  counted 
as  light  machine 
guns. 

Machine  guns,  heavy  or  light. . . . 
Trench  ^Iortars.  light . 

15 

Trench  Mortars,  medium . 

2 

Guns  or  howitzers,  (field  or 
mountain). 

3 

Note:— No  heavy  gun  i  e  of  a  calibre  greater  than  105  mm.  is  authorised,  with  the  exception  of  the 
normal  armament  of  fortified  places. 


7  June,  1919. 


Appendix  II  to  CF-71 
AUSTRIA 

Inter-Allied  Commissions  of  Control 

Article  Jfi. 

All  the  Military,  Naval  and  Air  Clauses  contained  in  the  present 
Treaty,  for  the  execution  of  which  a  time  limit  is  prescribed,  shall 
be  executed  by  the  State  of  Austria  under  the  control  of  Inter- Allied 
Commissions  (Military,  Naval,  Air)  specially  appointed  for  this 
purpose  by  the  principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 

The  above-mentioned  Commissions  will  represent  the  Governments 
of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  in  dealing  with  the 
Government  of  the  State  of  Austria  in  all  matters  concerning  the 
execution  of  the  Military,  Naval  or  Air  Clauses.  They  will  com¬ 
municate  to  the  authorities  of  the  State  of  Austria  the  decisions 
which  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  reserved  the 
right  to  take  or  which  the  execution  of  the  Clauses  may  necessitate. 

Article  11. 

The  Inter-Allied  Commissions  of  Control  may  establish  their 
organisations  at  Vienna  and  shall  be  entitled,  as  often  as  they  think 
desirable,  to  proceed  to  any  point  whatever  in  the  territory  of  the 
State  of  Austria,  or  to  send  a  sub-commission  or  to  authorise  one  or 
more  of  their  members  to  go  to  any  such  point. 

Article  J^i. 

The  Government  of  the  State  of  Austria  must  furnish  to  the  Inter- 
Allied  Commissions  of  Control  all  such  information  and  docmnents 
as  the  latter  may  deem  necessary  to  ensure  the  execution  of  their 
mission;  and  all  means  (both  in  personnel  and  in  materiel)  which 
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the  above  mentioned  Commissions  might  need  to  ensure  the  complete 
execution  of  the  Military,  Naval  or  Air  Clauses. 

The  Government  of  the  State  of  Austria  must  attach  a  qualified 
representative  to  each  Inter-Allied  Commission  of  Control  with  the 
duty  of  receiving  from  the  latter  any  communications  which  it  may 
have  to  addi-ess  to  the  Government  of  the  State  of  Austria  and  to  fur¬ 
nish  it  with,  or  to  procure,  all  information  or  documents  demanded. 

Article  1^. 

The  upkeep  and  cost  of  the  Commissions  of  Control  and  the  ex¬ 
penses  involved  by  their  work  shall  be  borne  by  the  State  of  Austria. 

Article 

It  will  be  the  special  duty  of  the  Military  Inter- Allied  Commission 
of  Control  to  receive  from  the  Government  of  the  State  of  Austria 
the  notifications  relating  to  the  location  of  the  stocks  and  depots  of 
munitions,  the  armament  of  the  fortified  works,  fortresses  and  forts, 
and  the  location  of  the  works  or  factories  for  the  production  of  arms, 
munitions  and  war  materiel  and  their  operations. 

It  will  take  delivery  of  the  arms,  munitions,  war  material  and 
plant  intended  for  war  construction,  will  select  the  points  where 
such  delivery  is  to  be  effected  and  will  supervise  the  works  of 
destruction,  and  rendering  things  useless,  or  of  transformation  of 
material,  which  are  to  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  present 
Treaty. 

Article  i5. 

It  will  be  the  special  duty  of  the  Naval  Inter-x4.11ied  Commission 
of  Control  to  proceed  to  the  building  yards  and  to  supervise  the 
breaking-up  of  the  ships  which  are  under  construction  there,  to  take 
delivery  of  arms,  munitions  and  naval  war  material,  and  to  super¬ 
vise  the  destruction  and  breaking-up  provided  for. 

The  Government  of  the  State  of  Austria  must  furnish  to  the 
Naval  Inter-Allied  Commission  of  Control  all  such  information  and 
documents  as  the  Commission  may  deem  necessary  to  ensure  the 
complete  execution  of  the  naval  clauses,  in  particular  the  designs  of 
the  warships,  the  composition  of  their  armaments,  the  details  and 
models  of  the  guns,  munitions,  torpedoes,  mines,  explosives,  wire¬ 
less  telegraphic  apparatus,  and  in  general  everything  relating  to 
naval  war  material,  as  well  as  all  legislative  or  administrative 
documents  or  regulations. 

Article  Jf6. 

It  will  be  the  special  duty  of  the  Aeronautical  Inter-Allied  Com¬ 
mission  of  Control  to  make  an  inventory  of  the  Aeronautical  mate¬ 
rial  which  is  actually  in  the  possession  of  the  Government  of  the 
State  of  Austria,  to  inspect  aeroplane,  balloon  and  motor  manufac- 
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tones,  and  factories  producing  arms,  munitions  and  explosives  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  used  by  aircraft,  to  visit  all  aerodromes,  sheds,  landing 
grounds,  parks  and  depots  which  are  now  in  Austrian  territory  and 
to  authorise  where  necessary  a  removal  of  material  and  to  take  de¬ 
livery  of  such  material. 

The  Government  of  the  State  of  Austria  must  furnish  to  the 
Aeronautical  Inter-Allied  Commission  of  Control  all  such  informa¬ 
tion  and  legislative,  administrative  or  other  documents  which  the 
Commission  may  consider  necessary  to  ensure  the  complete  execution 
of  the  Air  Clauses  and  in  particular  a  list  of  the  personnel  belonging 
to  all  the  air  services  of  the  State  of  Austria  and  of  the  existing 
material;  as  well  as  of  that  in  process  of  manufacture  or  on  order; 
and  a  list  of  all  establishments  working  for  aviation,  of  their  posi¬ 
tions,  and  of  all  sheds  and  landing  grounds. 
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General  Glauses 

Article  ^7. 

After  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  three  months  from  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Austria  must 
have  been  modified  and  shall  be  maintained  by  the  Government  of 
the  State  of  Austria  in  conformity  with  the  first  part  of  the  present 
Treaty. 

Within  the  same  period  all  the  administrative  or  other  measures 
relating  to  the  execution  of  this  part  of  the  Treaty  must  have  been 
taken. 

Article  1^8. 

The  following  portions  of  the  Armistice  of  3rd  November,  1918, 
(Villa  Giusti)  : — 

Paragraphs  2,  3.  4  of  Chapter  1  (Military  Clauses), 

Paragraphs  2,  3,  6  of  Chapter  1  of  the  annexed  Protocol,  (Mili¬ 
tary  Clauses), 

remain  in  force  so  far  as  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  above 
stipulations. 

Article  1(9. 

The  State  of  Austria  undertakes  from  the  coming  into  force  of 
the  present  Treaty  not  to  accredit  to  any  foreign  country  any  Mili¬ 
tary,  Naval  or  Air  Mission  and  not  to  send,  or  allow  to  leave,  any 
such  Mission;  it  undertakes,  moreover,  to  take  the  necessary  meas- 
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ures  to  prevent  nationals  of  the  State  of  Austria  leaving  its  territory 
in  order  to  enlist  in  the  Army,  the  Fleet,  or  the  Air  Service  of  any 
foreign  iiower,  or  to  be  attached  to  such  with  a  view  to  helping  in 
its  training,  or  generally  to  give  any  assistance  to  the  Military, 
Naval,  or  Air  instruction  in  a  foreign  country. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  undertake,  on  their  part,  that 
from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  they  will  neither 
enlist  in  nor  attach  to  their  Armies.  Fleets  or  Air  Forces  any  na¬ 
tional  of  the  State  of  Austria  with  the  object  of  helping  in  military 
training  or  in  general  employ  any  national  of  the  State  of  Austria 
as  a  military,  naval,  or  air  instimctor. 

The  present  provision,  however,  in  no  way  hinders  the  right  of 
France  to  recruit  her  Foreign  Legion  in  accordance  with  French 
Military  lav;s  and  regulations. 

Article  50. 

So  long  as  the  present  Treaty  shall  remain  in  force  the  State  of 
Austria  undertakes  to  respond  to  any  enquiry  that  the  League  of 
Nations  by  a  majority  vote  may  consider  necessary. 

Versailles,  13  May,  1919. 
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Joint  Note  to  the  Supretne  War  Council  hy  Its 
Military  Representatiwes 

Joint  Note  No.  44.  Supreme  War  Council, 

Military  Representatives. 

Subject: — Military  Measures  to  be  taken  in  Bulgaria. 

To  ; — The  Supreme  War  Council. 

From  the  latest  information  received  regarding  the  political  sit¬ 
uation  in  Bulgaria  it  appears  that  tliere  is  general  unrest  through¬ 
out  the  country  arising  mainly  from  the  following  causes: — 

General  distress  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  living  and  to  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  establishing  commercial  relations  with  neighbouring 
countries. 

The  fear  of  hostile  decisions  of  the  Peace  Conference  arrived  at 
in  order  to  comply  with  Serbian.  Greek  and  Roumanian  claims. 

The  Military  Representatives  of  the  Supreme  War  Council 
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Considering : 

{a)  That  it  is  possible  that  this  unrest  might,  as  soon  as  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  peace  are  notified  to  Bulgaria,  be  changed  into  disturb¬ 
ances,  which  might  hinder  and  even  prevent  for  a  long  time  the 
carrying  out  of  the  said  conditions. 

(5)  That  nevertheless  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  in  every 
case  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Peace  Conference. 

(e)  That  as  such  decisions  will  be  taken  jointly  by  the  Great 
Powers  it  is  desirable  that  such  steps  as  may  be  taken  for  carrying 
them  out  should  also  be  of  an  Inter-Allied  nature. 

{d)  That,  on  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  prevent  any  premature 
agitation  it  seems  necessai'y  to  authorise  no  military  intervention  by 
the  neighbouring  Powers  directly  interested  (Greece,  Serbia  and 
Roumania). 

Are  of  Opinion: 

(1)  That  it  is  desirable  to  establish  in  Bulgaria  Allied  Military 
forces  including: — 

French  forces.  (2  French  divisions). 

An  Italian  detaclunent  representing  the  Italian  Army. 

A  British  detachment  representing  the  British  Army. 

(2)  That  the  Greek  forces  from  Macedonia  might  form  a  reserve 
ready  to  be  brought  in  at  the  invitation  of  the  Allied  Governments 
if  events  should  take  a  serious  turn. 

(3)  That  the  General  Commanding-in-Chief,  the  Allied  Armies 
in  the  East,  who  is  responsible  for  the  measures  eventually  to  be 
taken  in  Bulgaria  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  carrying 
out  in  that  country  of  the  decision  of  the  Peace  Conference,  should 
have  entire  control  of  the  forces  constituting  this  Army  of  Occu¬ 
pation  which  would  be  under  his  orders. 

The  Military  Representatives  think  it  their  duty  respectfully  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Supreme  War  Council  to  the  urgency  of 
the  decision  to  be  taken  owing  to  the  inevitable  delay  in  carrying 
out  such  steps  as  would  result  from  this  decision  (2  months  from 
the  notification  of  the  decision  according  to  information  furnished 
by  the  General  Commanding-in-Chief  the  Allied  Armies  in  the 
East). 

Note  : — 

The  American  Military  Representative  has  submitted  the  follow¬ 
ing  reservation : — 

“This  is  not  a  matter  in  which  the  United  States  is  concerned. 

No  objection  is  offered  to  what  the  interested  Allied  nations  agree 
to  with  the  reservation  that  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
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of  America  is  not  committed  to  any  participation  in  the  Bulgarian 
matter  by  tlie  contribution  of  men,  money  or  supplies”. 


Belin 

Military  Representati've, 
French  Section^ 

Supreme  War  Council. 

Ugo  Cavalleko 
Military  Representative, 
Italian  Section, 

Supreme  War  Council. 


C.  Sackville-West 
Major- General, 

Military  Representative, 
British  Section, 
Supreme  War  Council. 

P.  D.  Lochridge 
Military  Representative, 
American  Section, 
Supreme  War  Council. 


Given  at  Versailles  on  the  9th  June,  1919. 

Certified  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the  original  document. 

C.  L.  Wicks,  Capt. 
Secretary,  British  Section,  Supreme  War  Council. 

Versailles,  11  June,  1919. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  in  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Monday,  June  16,  1919,  at  4  p.  m. 

Present 


United  States 

OF  Ameeica  British  Empire  France 


President  Wilson.  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P.  M.  Clemenceau. 

General  Bliss.  General  Sir  Henry  Wilson.  Marshal  Foch. 

General  Weygand. 


Italt 


Japan 


M.  Sonnino. 


Baron  Makino. 


Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B. 

M.  di  Martino.  (Assisted  by  an  Italian  Officer)., 
Professor  P.  J.  Mantoux. — Interpreter. 


Secretaries. 


1.  President  Wilson  said  that  Marshal  Foch  had  been  invited  to 
attend  the  Council  in  order  to  explain  his  plans  in  the  event  of  a  re¬ 
fusal  by  the  Germans  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  The  Governments 
had  the  responsibility  for  general  affairs,  but  Marshal 
Military  Action  Foch  had  the  responsibility  for  military  affairs.  If 

the  Germans  Dfeneral  affairs  were  to  be  conducted  correctly  the 

Refusing  To  Sign  =  i  •  •  i 

Governments  must  know  what  the  military  plans  were. 

Marshal  Foch  said  that  the  military  action  to  be  undertaken  must 
have  a  definite  aim.  He  asked  the  Governments  to  say  what  the  ob¬ 
ject  was  that  he  was  to  provide  for.  There  was  no  serious  enemy  force 
in  front  of  the  Allied  Army  on  the  Western  front,  but  there  was  an 
enemy  Government.  Wliat  result  did  the  Allied  and  Associated  Gov¬ 
ernments  require  of  military  action?  They  might  desire  that  if  the 
German  Government  resisted,  it  should  be  upset  and  replaced  by  a 
Government  that  would  sign.  If  so,  he  would  examine  what  the  mili¬ 
tary  means  were  for  effecting  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  might  desire 
more  immediate  and  limited  objects,  such  as  the  occupation  of  the 
most  productive  provinces  of  Germany,  such  as  the  Basin  of  the  Ruhr 
(in  Westphalia).  Or  again,  they  might  desire  chiefly  an  economic 
and  political  result.  The  military  operation  must  conform  to  the 
Government’s  desires.  When  he  was  given  his  aim,  he  would  say 
what  military  means  were  available  for  attaining  it. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  he  thought  the  Council  were  already  in  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  the  principles  of  action.  They  did  not  seek  an  economic 
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result  nor  a  military  conquest.  What  they  sought  was  a  political 
result,  namely,  that  the  Treaty  of  Peace  should  be  signed  as  soon  as 
possible.  Germany  was  now  prostrated,  and  was  in  such  a  state  of 
weakness  that  as  Marshal  Foch  had  said,  he  had  no  effective  military 
force  in  front  of  him.  There  were  two  possible  methods,  the  soft 
method  and  the  strong  method  for  dealing  with  Germany.  He  him¬ 
self  was  in  favour  of  the  strong  method.  We  ought  to  take  resolute, 
rough  and  prompt  action  to  solve  the  difficulty.  If  we  seemed  to 
hestitate,  or  if  we  merely  occupied  certain  limited  territory,  his  opin¬ 
ion  was  that  it  would  give  the  impression  to  the  Germans  that  we  were 
weaker  than  before,  and  that  our  demobilization  had  proceeded  too  far. 
Hence,  he  was  in  favour  of  strong  measures,  and  the  Council  ought  to 
put  it  to  Marshal  Foch  to  say  what  they  should  do.  For  his  part,  he 
could  think  of  nothing  but  a  march  on  Berlin.  This  would  have  an 
immediate  result  on  German  public  opinion.  If  this  were  done,  it  was 
not  improbable  that  the  present  Government  would  fall  and  we  should 
have  a  Government  to  deal  with  which  would  sign.  If  we  did  not  do 
this,  the  Germans  would  think  us  weakened  and  only  able  to  take 
milder  action.  He  would  not  like  to  give  this  impression.  Hence,  if 
the  Germans  refused  to  sign,  strong  military  action  must  be  taken. 

President  Wilson  agreed. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  was  in  complete  accord. 

M.  SoNNiNo  said  there  was  no  doubt  of  it. 

Marshal  Foch  said  that  the  decision  was  for  strong  action,  and 
it  was  not  for  him  to  dispute  it.  The  result  he  had  to  keep  in 
view  was  to  compel  the  Germans  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  To 
do  that,  it  was  necessary  to  seek  out  the  German  Government,  if 
necessary,  to  destroy  it,  and  to  find  another  Government  that  was 
ready  to  sign.  That  was  the  object  before  him.  It  was  now  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  state  the  position  as  regards  the  means  available 
to  achieve  this  end.  Today  was  the  16th  June,  1919.  Since  the 
11th  November  1918,  demobilisation  had  proceeded  far.  Now  he 
could  dispose  of  39  divisions  for  an  offensive  operation,  namely  18 
French.  10  British.  5  American  and  6  Belgian.  On  the  11th  Novem¬ 
ber,  1918  he  had  disposed  of  198  divisions.  Consequently,  the  same 
effort  could  not  be  expected  now  as  if  the  war  had  been  prolonged 
then.  What  was  in  front  of  him?  The  German  Army  on  the 
Western  front  was  not  at  all  formidable.  There  was  no  serious 
organised  military  resistance  sufficient  to  stop  the  advance  of  his 
39  divisions.  But  Germany  had  a  large  population,  amounting  at 
present  to  some  65  millions.  These  65  millions,  in  their  male  part, 
consisted  largely  of  trained  soldiers  who  had  been  demobilised,  but 
were  fully  experienced  in  war,  and  capable  of  military  action  in 
any  extemporized  organization.  Hence,  in  their  advance,  the  Allied 
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Army  would  have  difficulties  of  a  special  nature  to  guard  against. 
As  it  advanced,  it  would  have  to  leave  garrisons  of  occupation  to 
keep  the  population  quiet.  The  territory  to  be  occupied  was  very 
vast  and  there  was  65  millions  of  people  to  be  controlled.  The 
situation  was  all  the  more  formidable  owing  to  the  fact  that  Ger¬ 
many  had  a  single  Government  constituting  a  sole  central  authority. 
It  might  stir  up  the  population  and  create  special  difficulties  for 
the  Allies  to  keep  it  in  order.  What  made  the  strength  of  Germany 
was  German  unity.  65  millions  of  people  were  animated  by  the 
same  sentiment,  and  were  scattered  over  one  vast  territory.  It  was 
this  unity  that  made  the  population  so  formidable.  To  occupy  Ber¬ 
lin  would  mean  an  advance  of  300  miles,  which  was  a  penetration 
of  great  depth.  The  armies  would  have  to  pass  through  a  very 
densely  populated  district,  as  well  as  the  best  organized  district, 
and  the  one  with  the  strongest  military  traditions.  To  the  south, 
this  people  would  have  the  support  of  Bavaria,  Wiirttemberg  and 
Baden.  It  would  be  a  formidable  task  to  keep  this  population 
quiet  with  only  39  divisions,  if  the  German  Government  really  set 
itself  to  work  uj)  trouble.  On  the  other  hand,  if  steps  could  be 
taken  by  political  means  to  weaken  Germany,  the  situation  would  be 
ameliorated.  If  Southern  Germany  could  be  detached  by  political 
maneuvres,  the  population  to  be  kept  in  order  would  not  be  65  mil¬ 
lions,  but  only  45  millions.  If  his  strategy  was  directed  to  that  end, 
and  was  helped  by  a  separatist  policy,  it  would  enable  his  Armies  to 
reach  Berlin.  A  question  he  put,  therefore,  was  as  to  whether  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Governments  were  willing  to  deal  with  the 
separate  Governments  of  Baden,  Wiirttemberg  and  Bavaria,  which 
numbered  some  12  to  15  millions  of  people,  and  thus  help  on  a 
solution  of  the  military  problem.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  must 
go  forward  into  the  middle  of  Central  Europe,  he  would  find  a 
resistance  which  might  be  more  or  less  great,  according  to  which  the 
danger  would  be  more  or  less  great,  while  the  southern  flank  of  his 
Army  would  be  exposed.  Before  he  could  reach  Berlin,  he  would 
have  to  detach  so  many  men  to  safeguard  the  position  in  his  rear 
that  only  a  very  enfeebled  Army  would  reach  there,  and  its  southern 
flank  would  be  seriously  menaced.  Unless  the  States  of  South  Ger¬ 
many  could  be  detached,  as  he  had  suggested,  by  some  special 
measures,  that  was  the  situation  to  be  faced. 

President  Wilson  asked  what  Marshal  Foch  meant  by  special 
measures. 

Marshal  Foch  said  that  as  these  would  be  the  first  to  be  en¬ 
countered,  they  should  be  dealt  with  immediately. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked  whether  Marshal  Foch  would  release 
Bavaria  and  Wurttemberg  from  their  share  of  the  indemnity. 
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Marshal  Fooh  said  he  would  ask  for  a  certain  sum  of  money  and 
something  more  later. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked  if  the  total  would  be  lighter. 

Maijshal  F och  said  no. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked  what  then  Marshal  Foch  meant  by  spe¬ 
cial  treatment.  Wliat  was  his  form  of  discrimination? 

Marshal  Foch  said  that  they  would  have  a  pistol  at  their  throat 
at  the  beginning. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  political  and  strategic  questions  should 
not  be  mixed  up.  He  asked  the  military  chiefs  not  to  intervene  in 
political  affairs  more  than  statesmen  did  in  military  affairs.  Marshal 
Foch  had  done  right  to  state  the  difficulties  which  he  would  en¬ 
counter,  and  he  appreciated  the  clear  statement  he  had  made  on 
them.  He  ventured  to  think,  however,  that  he  had  not  put  the 
other  side  sufficiently  strongly.  It  was  true  that  Germany  had  a 
population  of  65  millions  of  people  within  the  borders  of  the  former 
German  Empire.  But  they  were  a  beaten  people  and  knew  that 
they  were  beaten.  Moreover,  the  reaction  of  the  German  people 
was  different  from  that  of  the  French,  as  had  been  proved  in  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  It  was  true  that  these  millions  included  many 
experienced  officers  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  perhaps  mil¬ 
lions  of  men.  But  they  were  beaten  while  we  were  successful.  It 
was  a  characteristic  of  the  German  people  that  they  could  not  resist 
unless  highly  organized.  He  thought  that  the  comparison  of  39 
divisions  now  with  198  in  November  last  was  not  justified,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  we  were  now  confronted  by  an  entirely  different 
military  problem.  For  these  reasons,  he  thought  that  Marshal  Foch 
should  have  put  the  light  in  the  picture  as  well  as  the  shade.  More¬ 
over,  the  material  of  the  two  forces  was  not  comparable.  As  to 
the  stories  about  Germany  having  manufactured  additional  war 
material,  these  had  not  been  confirmed,  and  his  information  was,  that 
instead  of  ordering  new  material,  the  Gennans  had  rather  sought 
to  sell  what  they  had  got.  The  Allies,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a 
marvellously  complete  material.  There  was  a  superfluity  of  motor 
machine  guns,  tanks,  heavy  guns  and  all  the  elaborate  equipment  of 
modern  war.  All  experts  agreed  that  our  material  equipment  was 
vastly  superior.  In  addition,  there  were  military  aspects  on  which 
he  did  not  feel  qualified  to  comment  in  much  detail.  The  communi¬ 
cations  would  of  course  have  to  be  carefully  guarded,  and  Marshal 
Foch  could  be  trusted  to  do  that.  Was  it  necessary,  however,  he 
asked,  to  weaken  the  Army  by  detaching  such  very  large  forces  in 
the  rear?  This  of  course,  was  a  strategic  and  military  consideration, 
but  as  a  civilian,  he  ventured  to  express  doubts.  As  regards  the 
number  of  divisions,  he  pointed  out  that  the  United  States  divisions 
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were  of  double  strength  and  counted  for  two.  Moreover,  there  was 
the  proposed  junction  with  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  who  numbered  some 
10  or  15  divisions  and  were  good  soldiers,  only  lacking  munitions. 
It  was  true  that  they  were  now  fighting  the  Hungarians,  but  we 
hoped  to  stop  them  quite  soon.  During  the  march  through  Ger¬ 
many,  it  might  be  possible  to  send  them  aircraft,  which  would  help 
them  against  the  Hungarians.  Then  there  was  the  Polish  side  of  the 
question.  The  weight  of  the  evidence  was  that  Germany  meant  to 
fight  in  Upper  Silesia.  She  would  probably  fight  there  whether 
she  signed  or  not.  The  Poles,  he  believed,  had  some  20  divisions. 
All  this  led  him  to  think  that  the  Allies  were  not  in  the  state  of  feeble¬ 
ness  that  might  have  been  inferred  from  Marshal  Foch’s  statement. 
Marshal  Foch  had  spoken  of  a  possible  detachment  of  Bavaria, 
M  tirttemberg  and  Baden.  He  himself  was  disposed  to  agree  that  it 
would  be  good  military  strategy  to  sever  south  Germany  from  the 
north.  If  the  Bavarians  were  attacked  by  the  Italians  also,  the 
result  would  be  very  quick,  and  Bavaria  could  then  sign  the  Treaty 
on  her  own  account.  In  fact,  it  seemed  to  him,  that  this  was  the 
proper  way  to  secure  the  right  flank  and  then  to  march  direct  to 
Berlin,  while  the  Poles  should  keep  on  fighting  the  Germans  in 
Upper  Silesia.  He  himself  did  not  feel  very  much  afraid  of  the 
action  by  individuals,  and  he  cited  the  experience  of  Napoleon  in 
support  of  this  view.  If  Marshal  Foch  thought  that  the  risks  of 
marching  on  Berlin  were  too  great,  he  would  invite  him  to  explain 
frankly  what  his  views  were  and  make  other  suggestions.  He  hoped 
that  Marshal  Foch  was  in  favour  of  the  hard  method,  but  he  had 
spoken  as  though  our  means  were  not  equal  to  this,  and  some  other 
method  might  be  necessary.  Strategy  was  Marshal  Foch’s  affair, 
and  he  hoped  he  would  explain  his  views.  If  the  plans  had  to  be 
changed  now,  action  must  be  taken  at  once,  as  only  a  few  days  were 
available. 

President  Wilson  reminded  Marshal  Foch  that  a  few  weeks  ago 
he  had  explained  to  the  Council  his  whole  plan  on  a  map,  and  had 
displayed  a  well-thought-out  plan  of  advance  to  Berlin.  It  had 
seemed  then  quite  clear  to  him  that  a  march  could  be  made  on  Berlin. 
He  asked  if  anything  had  happened  since  then  to  modify  Marshal 
Foch’s  views  and  expectations. 

Marshal  Foch  pointed  out  that  since  then  some  time  had  elapsed. 
It  was  incontestable  that  the  Germans  might  have  some  organisation 
by  this  time,  although  he  had  no  definite  information  as  to  its 
existence.  It  was  incontestable  that  material  might  have  been  manu¬ 
factured.  It  was  incontestable  that  German  public  opinion  had  been 
pulled  together. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  discussion,  he  feared  he  must  have 
expressed  himself  badly,  for  he  had  been  misunderstood  both  in  the 
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ensemble  and  in  detail.  Tlie  Allies  had  all  the  forces  necessary  for 
breaking  down  the  German  resistance.  But  forces  would  have  to  be 
left  behind  for  occupying  a  great  part  of  Germany.  This  would 
greatly  reduce  the  forces  which  could  appear  before  Berlin,  and 
we  shoidd  cut  a  poor  figure  if  the  occupation  of  the  places  in  rear 
had  reduced  the  Army  too  far. 

His  idea  had  always  been  to  adopt  a  separatist  strategy,  but  to  make 
certain  of  this  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  supported  by 
political  action.  Hence,  he  would  ask  the  Governments  not  to  insist 
on  pursuing  a  policy  of  obtaining  the  signature  of  the  German 
Government  as  a  whole  only  in  Berlin,  but  to  allow  him  to  obtain  the 
signature  of  the  different  parts,  e.  g.  Bavaria,  Wurttemberg,  Baden, 
etc.,  etc.,  separately,  so  as  to  help  him  in  his'  campaign.  By  this 
means  they  would  weaken  the  final  resistance  of  Prussia  which  was 
the  last  enemy. 

President  Wilson  said  that  the  suggestion  was  worth  considering 
as  the  armies  began  to  advance.  The  only  question  which  arose  today, 
however,  was  as  to  whether  Marshal  Foch  was  prepared  to  develop 
the  plan  he  had  explained  for  the  march  on  Berlin. 

Marshal  Foch  said  that  he  could  only  state  that  he  could  do  so 
subject  to  some  reserves.  He  could  not  go  very  far  unless  he  was  able 
to  develop  the  plan  of  separatist  strategy  which  he  had  just  explained, 
or  unless  other  forces  were  put  at  his  disposal  beyond  those  that  were 
now  available. 

M.  Clemenceatj  said  he  must  frankly  state  his  impression  that 
Marshal  Foch’s  plan  was  unacceptable.  The  situation  was  too  grave 
for  anyone  to  conceal  what  he  felt.  He  reminded  Marshal  Foch  that 
some  three  weeks  ago  he  had  explained  very  freely  and  without  any 
reserves  his  plan,  and  second  that  he  had  then  displayed  complete  confi¬ 
dence  as  to  its  practicability.  To-day,  however,  he  asked  that  it  should 
be  accompanied  by  military  \'political?'\  action,  otherwise  the  strate¬ 
gical  plan  of  an  advance  on  Berlin  could  not  be  carried  out.  In 
fact,  when  asked  what  he  could  do  in  a  military  way,  he  replied  by  say¬ 
ing  :  “Give  me  a  good  policy  and  I  will  give  you  a  good  strategy”.  Did 
he  ask  for  negotiations  with  Bavaria  ?  Were  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  to  send  High  Commissioners  to  Munich?  Were  they  to  insti¬ 
tute  a  Government  there,  or  what?  To  do  this  would  be  to  endanger 
our  prestige,  and  for  his  part  he  could  not  undertake  it.  If  the  march 
on  Berlin  was,  in  Marshal  Foch’s  opinion,  impossible,  the  question 
must  be  discussed  in  order  to  see  what  could  be  done.  He  had  not  been 
prepared  for  this,  in  view  of  Marshal  Foch’s  confidence  on  the  last 
occasion.  Marshal  Foch  now  said  he  must  make  reservations  if  a 
certain  policy  were  not  adopted  in  South  Germany.  This  would  be 
to  put  the  responsibility  on  to  the  civilians.  He  knew,  however,  that 
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Marshal  Foch  had  never  refused  to  undertake  responsibility  in  the 
war,  and  he  was  certain  he  would  not  fail  now.  Hence,  he  must  ask 
him  to  complete  his  programme,  and  say  what  could  be  done.  As 
regards  the  plan  he  had  proposed,  he  himself  must  make  express 
reserves.  If  the  Allies  devoted  themselves  to  the  encirclement  of 
Bavaria,  the  Germans  would  fall  on  the  Poles  in  Upper  Silesia,  and 
this  was  the  reason  he  could  not  agree.  Strategy  was  not  his  profes¬ 
sion,  and  he  did  not  desire  to  oppose  his  views  to  those  whose  lives 
had  been  devoted  to  it.  If  the  situation  was  as  Marshal  Foch  had 
described,  he  would  have  expected  to  have  suggested  the  intervention 
of  the  Italians.  This  would  have  been  a  good  negotiation  to  under¬ 
take.  He  was  prepared  to  consider  and  discuss  this.  In  leaving 
Marshal  Foch  the  other  day,  however,  he  had  felt  that  everything 
was  all  right.  He  did  not  complain  if  Marshal  Foch  had  reflected 
over  the  matter,  and  now  felt  some  disquietude.  Fie  felt  it  right  to 
say,  however,  that  the  time  was  now  pressing.  If,  in  five  days  time, 
the  Germans  refused  to  sign,  and  the  best  reply  that  the  Allies  could 
give  was  a  slow  march  along  the  Khine  Valley,  he  thought  the  Ger¬ 
mans  would  not  be  impressed. 

Mr.  Llotd  George  said  that  Marshal  Foch  was  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Allied  Army,  that  is.  of  the  .American  and  British,  as 
well  as  of  the  French  Armies.  Some  weeks  ago,  he  was  asked  to 
give  his  advice  as  to  the  military  action  to  be  taken.  The  Council 
had  also  asked  for  naval  advice,  and  both  the  military  and  the  naval 
advice  had  been  given.  Marshal  Foch  had  then  explained  the  whole 
situation.  How  he  would  advance  with  one  flank  on  one  river  valley, 
and  another  flank  on  another  river  valley,  making  a  corridor  right 
up  to  Berlin.  Marshal  Foch  had  then  told  the  Council  exactly  what 
troops  were  at  his  disposal.  He  had  never  said  they  were  not  suffi¬ 
cient.  He  did  say  to  President  Wilson;  “please  cancel  the  departure 
of  two  divisions”  and  President  Wilson  had  done  so.  Then  he  had 
explained  how  the  French  Army  was  quite  ready  and  he  had  turned 
to  him  and  said  “the  British  are  not  ready”.  He  had  immediately 
placed  himself  in  communication  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  who  was  in  Paris,  and  had  asked  Marshal  Foch  to  see  Mr. 
Churchill  and  General  Wilson  He  himself  had  felt  the  matter  to 
be  so  important  that  he  had  sent  for  Mr.  Churchill  on  the  same 
afternoon,  and  Mr.  Churchill  had  replied  that  he  was  taking  imme¬ 
diate  steps  to  put  matters  right.  He  believed  that  this  had  been 
done.  If  it  had  not,  it  would  be  done  at  once.  Now,  Marshal  Foch 
said  he  had  doubts  and  reservations.  President  Wilson  had  asked 
him,  “Supposing  the  Allies  preferred  to  stick  to  your  old  plan,  are 
you  ready  to  march”.  He  had  replied,  “No”,  that  is,  he  had  replied 
with  reserves.  It  was  very  strange  that  he  had  only  just  told  the 
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Council  this.  Marshal  Foch  had  said  that  changes  had  taken  place 
in  Germany.  If  so,  surely  Marshal  Foch  ought  to  have  told  the 
Council  before  what  these  changes  were.  He  understood  that  Mar¬ 
shal  Foch  had  just  been  to  Luxemburg.  He  had  not  come  back 
specially  to  tell  the  Council  all  that  he  had  discovered.  He  had 
only  come  to  the  Council  because  he  was  pressed  to  come.  If  Marshal 
Foch  thought  that  the  plan  he  had  explained  three  weeks  ago  was 
inadequate,  as  Allied  Commander-in-Chief,  it  was  his  business  to 
inform  the  Council.  Wlien  had  he  discovered  this  inadequacy? 
Was  it  in  Luxemburg?  Or  was  it  last  week?  The  Council  had 
never  refused  to  see  Marshal  Foch.  If  he  said  he  had  something 
urgent  to  speak  about,  they  wmuld  always  see  him.  Certainly,  if  he 
had  said,  “I  cannot  carry  out  my  plan”,  they  would  have  seen  him. 
As  the  representative  of  one  of  the  Governments  which  was  proud 
to  have  its  Army  commanded  by  such  a  distinguished  soldier  as 
Marshal  Foch,  he  felt  he  had  a  right  to  complain  that  Marshal  Foch 
had  never  raised  this  question  until  it  was  almost  too  late  for  the 
Governments.  What  he  feared  was  that  Marshal  Foch  was  mixing 
up  politics  with  strategy.  He  hoped  that  Marshal  Foch  would  not 
mind  his  saying  that  he  feared  he  was  allowing  his  judgment  on 
political  matters  to  create  doubts  in  his  judgment  on  strategical 
matters.  The  Allies  had  always  trusted  Marshal  Foch,  and  the 
events  of  last  year  had  shown  them  to  be  right  in  doing  so,  so  long 
as  he  confined  his  judgment  to  purely  military  matters.  He  asked 
therefore,  again  for  a  purely  military  opinion  from  Marshal  Foch. 
If  a  wrong  decision  was  taken  now,  he  would  meet  trouble  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  M.  Clemenceau  would  meet  it  in  the 
Chamber,  while  President  Wilson  would  also  have  his  troubles. 
Therefore,  he  entreated  Marshal  Foch  to  give  them  the  military 
opinion.  In  so  important  a  matter,  he  felt  it  would  be  best  to  have 
a  written  opinion.  He  himself  agreed  with  M.  Clemenceau  that 
we  must  be  prepared  to  march  resolutely.  If  we  were  not  able  to 
do  so,  he  was  prepared  to  go  back  to  England  and  to  say  that  the 
Army  needs  strengthening,  but  he  must  knew  how  much  it  needed. 
He  was  not  prepared  to  advance  on  Berlin  on  the  strength  of  any¬ 
thing  that  Marshal  Foch  had  said  today. 

President  Wilson  added  that  if  Marshal  Foch  said  his  forces  were 
insufficient,  he  was  prepared  to  ask  for  troops  to  be  sent  back  from 
the  United  States  of  America,  but  to  enable  him  to  ask  for  these,  he 
must  be  able  to  tell  Congress  that  Marshal  Foch  declared  that  39 
divisions  was  not  enough. 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George  then  read  extracts  from  the  proces-verbaux  of 
the  10th  May  (C.  F.  5)^  and  19th  May  (C.  F.  18  A),* *  where  Marshal 
Foch  had  explained  his  plans. 

Marshal  Foch  said  that  things  had  really  been  attributed  to  him 
that  he  had  never  said.  The  plan  decided  on  between  him  and  the 
military  advisers  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  was  still 
the  basis  he  proposed.  Incontestably,  the  Armies  could  begin  their 
advance  and  could  capture  Weimar.  As  they  advanced  towards  Ber¬ 
lin,  however,  their  advance  would  become  more  difficult  owing  to  the 
heavy  responsibilities  imposed  upon  them. 

If  some  sort  of  military  anemia  set  in,  the  march  on  Berlin  would 
be  more  difficult,  and  he  must  state  that  he  had  never  said  the  Armies 
could  reach  Berlin.  Wliat  he  had  in  mind  was  that  the  Armies 
could  not  get  very  far  unless  a  separatist  strategy  was  adopted.  All 
he  asked  for  was  that  his  separatist  strategy  should  be  supported  by 
a  separatist  policy.  He  would  say  again  that  he  was  ready  to  start 
with  the  existing  forces  but  that  as  the  advance  proceeded,  a  sepa¬ 
ratist  policy  must  follow  a  separatist  strategy.  He  said  he  was  quite 
prepared  to  give  his  views  in  writing  on  this  important  question. 

(It  was  agreed  that  Marshal  Foch  should  present  his  views  to  the 
Council  in  writing.) 

Marshal  Foch  withdrew,  the  experts  on  Keparation  were  intro¬ 
duced,  and  their  discussions  recorded  as  a  separate  meeting.* 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  16  June,  1919. 

^  Vol.  V,  p.  537. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  702. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Monday,  June  16, 1919  at  5: 15  p.  m. 


Present 


United  States  of  America 


British  Empire 


President  Wilson 
Mr.  Norman  Davis 
Mr.  McCormick 
Mr.  Hoover 
Captain  Smith 
Mr.  Dulles. 


The  Rt  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Cunliffe 
Lord  Sumner 

Lt-Col.  the  Hon.  S.  Peel,  D.  S.  O.,  M.  P. 
Mr.  Dudley  Ward,  M.  P. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sutton. 


France 

M.  Clemenceau 
M.  Loucheur 
M.  Sergent 
M.  Cheysson 
M.  Jouasset. 


Itaev 

M.  Sonnino 
M.  Crespi 
Captain  Jung. 


Japan 

Baron  Makino. 


Lt-Col.  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B.  (Secretary) 
Professor  P.  J.  Mantoux  (Interpreter) . 


The  Council  had  before  them  the  Financial,  Economic  and  Eepara- 
tion  Clauses  proposed  for  insertion  in  the  Treaty  with  Austria. 

1.  President  Wilson  drew  attention  to  a  proposal  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Delegation,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Davis,  for  the  insertion  in  the 
Economic  Clauses  providing  for  the  protection  of  cer¬ 
tain  German-Austrian  assets  in  the  ceded  territories, 
in  the  same  way  that  German  assets  in  the  districts 
ceded  to  Poland  had  been  protected  in  the  Treaty 


Austrian  Private 
Property  in 
Ceded  Territory 


with  Germany. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  expressed  himself  as  in  complete  agreement  with 
these  proposals.  He  said  he  had  had  a  communication  from  the  Brit¬ 
ish  representative  in  Vienna  pointing  out  that  Vienna  had  been  and 
is  the  financial  centre  of  the  groups  of  territories  which  formed  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire  and  that  if  the  Economic  Clauses  were 
allowed  to  stand  in  their  present  form  the  banks  of  Vienna  would 
collapse.  Moreover  it  was  scarcely  in  the  interest  of  the  new  States  to 
destroy  those  banks. 

Mr.  Davis  pointed  out  that  widely  extended  insurance  interests  were 
also  in  question. 


It  was  agreed  that  a  Sub-Committee  composed  of  Mr.  Baruch,  M. 
Crespi,  M.  Loucheur,  and  Col.  Peel  should  draft  provisions  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Mr.  Davis’s  proposals  for  insertion  in  the  Economic 
Clauses. 
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2.  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  pointed  out  that  a  clause  respecting 

Buildinsrs  of  buildings  of  historical  value  which  had  been  passed 

Historical  Value  py  |.}^g  Couiicil  on  Juiie  4th  (Miiiutes  C.  F.  44/1)1 

had  been  omitted. 

It  was  directed  that  the  clause  should  be  inserted  in  the  Financial 
Clauses. 

3.  M.  Loucheur  then  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Repara¬ 
tion  Clauses  had  been  passed  by  the  Council  subject  to  the  conclusion 


Payment  of 
Contributions 
by  the  New 
States 


of  satisfactory  agreements  with  the  New  States  as  to 
the  payment  of  contributions  by  the  New  States  or 
the  adjustment  of  their  claims.  (Minutes  June  4th 
C.  F.  44/1.)  2  M.  Loucheur  explained  that  he  had  lately  been  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  negotiations  to  this  end.  He  had  approached  the 
Roumanians  and  proposed  that  they  should  not  be  required  to  take 
over  any  of  the  Austrian  war  debt  or  pre-war  debt  and  should  not 
be  ask  [a^ked'\  to  pay  any  contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  war  and 
that  in  return  for  this  they  should  renounce  all  claim  to  reparation. 
He  had  not  yet  had  a  reply  but  was  disposed  to  think  they  would 
agree.  He  thought  the  Serbians  would  also  agree  to  an  arrange¬ 
ment  on  the  same  lines  though  there  would  be  a  balance  of  pay¬ 
ment  due  to  them  as  their  claim  for  reparation  was  greater  than  in 
the  case  of  Roumania.  Negotiations  in  a  favourable  sense  were 
also  in  progress  with  Italy  in  respect  of  the  Trentino.  He  had  not 
yet  negotiated  with  those  States  which  had  no  claims  against  the 
enemy,  viz : — Poland,  and  Czecho-Slovakia,  as  he  wished  to  settle  first 
with  Serbia  and  Roumania.  He  asked  for  two  days  more  in  which 
to  conclude  the  negotiations. 

M.  SoNNUNO  asked  who  was,  then,  to  be  responsible  for  the  pre¬ 
war  debt  and  war  debt  in  the  ceded  Austrian  territories. 

IM.  Loucheur  said  that  he  imagined  the  Austrian  Government 
would  be  responsible. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  he  could  not  agree  with  this  proposal. 
He  did  not  understand  that  it  had  ever  been  suggested  and  he  was  sure 
that  the  Austrian  Government  was  quite  incapable  of  sustaining 
such  a  burden. 

Mr.  Davis  said  that  he  also  had  not  understood  that  this  proposal 
was  to  be  made  and  pointed  out  that  it  would  involve  the  re-casting 
of  the  Financial  Clauses. 

(It  was  agreed  that  M.  Loucheur  should  explain  his  proposals  to 
the  Sub-Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  amendment  of  the 
Financial  Clauses.) 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  June  17,  1919. 


*  Ante,  p.  169. 

*  Ante,  p.  171. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis  on  Monday,  June  16,  at  5 :  45  p.  m. 

Present 


United  States  of  Ameeica 
President  Wilson 
France 

M.  Cleinenceau 


Beittsh  Empire 

The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 
Italy 

Baron  Sonnino 

Japan 


Baron  Makino 


Military,  Naval 
and  Air  Clauses: 
Commissions  of 
Control  and 
General  Clauses 


Lt.  Col.  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B.l 

M.  dl  Martino  f  »ecrerone«. 

Professor  P.  J.  Mantoux — Interpreter. 

1.  The  initials  of  the  representatives  of  the  Principal  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  were  given  to  the  following  documents; — con¬ 
nected  with  the  Naval,  Military  and  Air  Clauses: — 

(a)  Inter- Allied  Commissions  of  Control. 

[h]  General  Clauses. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  communicate  these  to  the 
Secretary-General  for  the  information  of  the  Drafting  Committee. 

2.  The  Political  Clauses  for  the  Austrian  Treaty  as  submitted  by  the 
Committee  of  Foreign  Ministers  or  their  representatives  (Appendix 

I)  were  approved  and  initialled  by  the  representatives 
Poiuicai  chusm'  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 

Powers.  The  remainder  of  the  Political  Clauses  deal¬ 
ing  with  Economic  and  Financial  matters  which  had  been  approved 
on  Friday,  June  6th,  (C.  F.  50,  Min.  1.,)^  were  also  initialled. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  communicate  both  the  above 
to  the  Secretary-General  for  the  information  of  the  Drafting 
Committee. 

3.  Sir  Maurice  Plankey  was  instructed  to  notify  the  Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral  that  the  various  additions  to  complete  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 

Austria,  which  had  been  approved  during  the  day, 
namely,  the  Military  Clauses  and  Political  Clauses, 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Austrian  Delegation  as 
soon  as  the  Drafting  Committee  had  put  them  into  final  shape. 

^  Ante,  p.  219. 
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4.  Baron  Sonnino  said  that  at  Constantinople  there  was  a  Venetian 
Palace  which  Italy  would  like  to  acquire  as  part  of  her  share  of 
reparation.  The  Venetian  coat-of-arms  was  on  the 

The  Venetian  i  •  i  i 

Palace  at  Palacc  and  it  had  been  used  as  the  Austrian  Embassy 

Constantinople  •  ,■  ,  i  i,  i- 

in  Constantinople.  Italy  had  not  been  able  to  claim 
it  under  the  addition  to  the  financial  clauses  relating  to  palaces  in  trans¬ 
ferred  territory.  The  Palace  had  been  occupied  by  the  Italians  since 
the  Armistice  when  the  Austrians  had  gone  out  of  it.  They  only 
asked  for  it  as  a  part  of  their  share  of  reparation,  according  to  its 
value.  To  grant  this  would  hurt  no-one  and  would  give  great  his¬ 
torical  satisfaction  from  a  Venetian  point  of  view. 

President  Wilson  said  it  was  introducing  a  new  principle  to  trans¬ 
fer  buildings  in  foreign  territory  in  this  way. 

Baron  Sonnino  read  Article  260  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Germany  to  show  that  the  principle  was  not  a  new  one.  He  pro¬ 
posed  the  following  draft: — 


“Le  ‘Palais  de  Venise’  a  Constantinople,  les  autres  immeubles  affeetfe 
a  I’usage  de  I’Ambassade,  du  Consulat,  des  ecoles  et  de  I’hopital  austro- 
hongrois  dans  la  meme  ville  et  leurs  annexes,  ainsi  que  I’eglise  et  le 
convent  de  Sainte-Marie  en  Draperia,  seront  cedes  a  I’ltalie  en  compte 
des  reparations.” 


Mr.  Llotd  George  said  that  this  draft  would  enable  the  British 
Government  to  confiscate  the  German  Embassy  in  London.  Neither 
the  British  nor  the  American,  nor  the  French  Government  proposed 
to  confiscate  the  German  Embassy  in  their  capital.  It  was  a  great 
pity  this  question  had  not  been  examined  earlier  as  he  had  no-one  to 
advise  him  in  regard  to  it. 

(After  some  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  the  proposal  of  the 
Italian  Delegation  should  be  referred  to  the  Reparations  Com¬ 
mission.) 

5.  M.  Clemenceau  said  he  had  received  a  reply  from  the  Hungarian 
Government  to  the  proposals  for  an  armistice.  This  was  read 
(Appendix  II). 

The  Military  (After  soiue  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  the  ques- 

Huneary  **  tion  should  be  referred  to  General  Bliss  to  advise  as  to 

the  proposal  of  the  Hungarian  Government  that  the 
Military  Commanders  of  the  Hungarian  Army,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  Czecho-Slovak  and  Roumanian  Armies,  on  the  other,  should 
be  brought  together  to  confer  as  to  the  best  means  of  withdrawing 
behind  the  line  proposed. 

General  Bliss  should  be  authorised  to  confer  with  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  and  Roumanian  delegates  in  Paris  on  the  subject. 
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President  Wilson  asked  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  to  write  to  General 
Bliss  on  his  behalf.) 

6.  With  reference  to  C.F.70,  Minute  6,^  Baron  Making  said  he  was 

now  prepared  to  agree  to  the  draft  declaration  in  regard  to  Religious 
„  .  ...  .  Missions  (C.F.70.  Appendix  6).® 

Baron  Sonnino  Said  he  was  also  prepared  to  agree. 

(It  was  agreed  that  those  governments  who  are  in 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Vatican  should  communicate  this  declara¬ 
tion  to  the  representative  of  the  V atican  in  Paris. 

President  Wilson  asked  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  to  communicate  this 
decision  to  Mr.  Lansing.) 

7.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  60,  Minute  12,*  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said 
that  M.  Venizelos  was  in  favour  of  the  calling  of  attention  to  infrac¬ 
tions  of  the  articles  relating  to  the  rights  of  Minorities 
being  permissible  only  to  States  Members  of  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  hJations. 

President  Wilson  said  that  M.  Benes  was  of  the 


Committee  on 
Small  States. 
References  to 
the  League  of 
Nations  of 
Infractions  of  the 
Articles  in  Regard 
to  Minorities 


same  view. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  he  had  not  asked  the  question 


to  M.  Vesnitch. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  M.  Paderewski  had  written  him  a  long 
letter  on  the  subject. 

President  Wilson  suggested  that  a  decision  should  be  taken  in 
favour  of  action  only  by  members  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
N  ations. 

(It  was  agreed  that  the  right  of  drawing  attention  to  infractions 
of  the  Articles  relating  to  the  rights  of  Minorities  should  be  limited 
to  States  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.) 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  16  June,  1919. 


Appendix  I  to  CF-73 

M-269 

Peace  Conference,  Secretariat  Genfjial, 
Quai  D’Orsay,  Paris,  June  15,  1919. 
My  Dear  Colleague  :  In  accordance  with  the  decision  taken  by  the 
Supreme  Council  on  June  6th  ®  and  communicated  to  me  by  your 
letter  of  the  same  date,  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  British  Empire,  France  and  Italy,  formed  a 
Committee  to  examine  the  first  11  clauses  of  the  Draft  Political 
Clauses  for  insertion  with  the  Treaty  with  Austria  under  the  heading 
“Italy”. 

‘Ante,  p.  470. 

’  Ante,  p.  478. 

‘  Ante,  p.  319. 

'  See  CF-50,  p.  219. 
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This  Committee,  which  held  two  meetings,  was  made  up  as 
follows ; — 

The  United  States  of  America :  Mr,  Fred  K.  Neilson. 

British  Empire;  Sir  Eyre  Crowe. 

France:  M.  Pichon,  represented  at  the  sec¬ 

ond  meeting  by  M.  Berthelot. 
Italy :  Mr.  de  Martino  for  the  first  meeting. 

Mr.  Crespi  for  the  second. 

The  Committee  finished  its  work  on  June  14th  by  adopting: 

(p  Seven  clauses  (Articles  1  to  7)  for  insertion  in  the  “European 
Political  Clauses”  of  the  Treaty,  under  the  title,  “Italy”. 

(2)  A  clause  for  insertion  as  Article  4  of  clause  VIII  (sic)  “gen¬ 
eral  provisions”  of  Part  III  of  the  Treaty. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  herewith  the  text  of  these 
clauses,  which  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  United  States  Delegation  declared,  in  connection  with  Article 
VII  of  the  European  Political  Clauses,  that  it  reserved  the  right  to 
ask  the  Supreme  Council  to  put  the  provisions  of  this  Article,  rela¬ 
tive  to  enemy  property,  in  harmony  with  the  general  provisions  on 
the  said  subject  inserted  in  the  Treaty,  if  the  latter  should  be  modified. 
Pray  accept  etc.  P.  Dutasta 


[Enclosure  1] 

Eit/ropean  Political  Clauses* 

Italy 
Article  1 

Austria  renounces,  so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  in  favour  of  Italy, 
all  rights  and  title  over  the  territories  of  the  former  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  Monarchy  situated  outside  the  frontiers  of  Austria  as  laid 
down  in  Article  1  of  Part  II  (Frontiers  of  Austria)  and  recognised 
by  the  present  Treaty  as  forming  part  of  Italy. 

Article  2 

Austrian  nationals  bom  and  having  their  right  of  domicile 
{pertinenza) ,  in  accordance  with  the  local  administrative  laws  in  the 
territories  of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  transferred  to 
Italy,  will  acquire  Italian  nationality  ipso  facto^  and  will  lose  their 
Austrian  nationality. 

*  ( NOTE.  I  have  not  the  necessary  legal  knowledge  to  be  certain  of  the  correct 
rendering  in  the  English  of  th*^  term  “indig^nat  (pertinenza)”  which  occurs  in 
Articles  2  and  3  of  the  “European  Political  Clauses.” — Translator.)  [Footnote  in 
the  original.] 
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The  above-mentioned  Austrian  nationals,  however,  who  have  only 
acquired  domicile  {pertinenza)  in  the  said  territories  after  May  24th, 
1915,  or  who  have  only  acquired  it  in  consequence  of  their  functions, 
will  only  be  able  to  acquire  Italian  nationality  by  special  permission 
of  the  Italian  State. 

Article  3 

Within  two  years  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty, 
the  Austrian  nationals  I’eferred  to  in  Article  2,  Paragraph  1,  if  over 
18  years  of  age,  will  be  entitled  to  opt  for  Austrian  nationality. 
Italians,  being  Austrian  nationals,  over  18  years  of  age,  and  having 
their  domicile  in  the  territories  of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy,  shall  likewise  be  entitled  to  opt  for  Italian  nationality. 

Persons  who  have  exercised  the  right  of  option  above  provided 
for  must,  within  the  ensuing  12  months,  transfer  their  place  of  resi¬ 
dence  to  the  State  in  favour  of  which  they  have  opted. 

They  will  be  entitled  to  retain  the  immovable  property  which  they 
own  in  the  territory  of  the  State  in  which  they  had  their  domicile 
before  opting.  They  may  carry  with  them  their  movable  property 
of  every  description.  No  export  or  import  duties  or  taxes  may  be 
imposed  upon  them  in  connection  with  the  removal  of  such  property. 

Article  4 

Within  the  year  which  follows  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present 
Treaty,  persons  belonging  to  one  of  the  following  classes  may  claim 
Italian  nationality : — 

(1)  Austrian  nationals  who  have  the  right  of  domicile  in  the 
aforesaid  territories,  but  who  were  not  born  there ; 

(2)  Austrian  nationals  who  previously  had  the  right  of  domicile 
in  the  said  territories,  or,  whose  fathers,  or,  if  their  fathers  are  un¬ 
known,  mothers,  had  the  right  of  domicile  in  that  territory ; 

(3)  Austrian  nationals  who  have  served  in  the  Italian  Army  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  war,  and  their  descendants. 

The  claim  to  nationality  of  the  said  persons  may  be  rejected  by 
the  competent  Italian  authorities  in  individual  cases. 

Persons  who  have  obtained  Italian  nationality  by  virtue  of  the 
present  Article  must  within  12  months  transfer  their  place  of  res¬ 
idence  to  Italy. 

They  will  be  entitled  to  retain  the  immovable  property  which  they 
own  in  the  territories  of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy, 
where  they  had  their  domicile  before  their  change  of  nationality. 

They  may  carry  with  them  their  movable  property  of  evei'y  de¬ 
scription.  No  export  or  import  duties  or  taxes  may  be  imposed  upon 
them  in  connection  with  the  removal  of  such  property.  Married 
women  and  children  less  than  18  years  of  age  will  follow  the  status  of 
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their  husbands  or  parents  so  far  as  the  application  of  the  foregoing 
provisions  are  concerned. 

When  the  father  or,  if  the  father  is  unknown,  the  mother,  has  not 
acquired  Italian  nationality,  the  minor  may  claim  that  nationality 
within  the  year  following  that  in  which  he  has  reached  the  age  of  18. 

Article  6 

Juridical  persons  existing  in  the  territories  transferred  to  Italy, 
who  have  been  recognised  as  such  by  the  Italian  Administrative 
Authorities  or  by  an  Italian  judicial  decision,  shall  be  considered 
Italian. 

Article  7 

Separate  Conventions  between  Italy  and  Austria  shall  provide  for 
the  regulation  of  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories 
transferred  to  Italy,  especially  as  regards  their  civil  rights,  their  trade 
and  the  exercise  of  their  professions,  it  being  understood  that  Austria 
undertakes  at  once  to  recognise  and  to  accept  the  rules  laid  down  by 
the  present  Section  concerning  the  nationality  of  the  persons  inhabit¬ 
ing,  or  born  in  the  said  territories,  not  to  claim  at  any  time  or  in  any 
place  whatever  as  Austi’ian  nationals  those  persons  who  shall  have 
been  declared  Italians  by  any  right,  to  receive  into  its  territory  those 
persons  who  remain  Austrian  and  to  conform,  as  regards  the  property 
of  Austrian  nationals  in  the  above  said  territories,  to  the  provisions  of 
article  297  and  of  the  annex  to  section  IV,  part  10,  (Economic  Clauses) 
of  the  present  treaty. 

Those  Austrian  nationals  who,  without  obtaining  Italian  national¬ 
ity,  receive  from  the  Italian  Government  permission  to  reside  in  the 
said  territories,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  article. 

[Enclosure  2] 

Part  III 

SECTION  vn 

Article  4 

No  inhabitants  of  the  territories  of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy  shall  be  disturbed  or  molested  either  on  account  of  his 
political  attitude  between  August  1st,  1914,  and  the  date  of  the  final 
recognition  of  sovereignty  over  those  territories  or  on  account  of  the 
settlement  of  his  nationality  by  virtue  of  the  present  treaty. 
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Appendix  II  to  CF-73 

Telegram  From  Bela  Kun  to  M.  Clemenceau 


(Translation  from  French) 


Wireless  from  Budapest,  despatched  June  16th  1919, 12  noon. 
M.  Clemenceau, 

President  of  the  Peace  Conference,  Paris. 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  telegram  sent  in  the  name  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers.*  The  Government  of  the  Hungarian 
Republic  of  the  Councils  expresses  once  more  its  satisfaction  at  the 
decision  taken  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  put  an  end 
to  all  needless  hostilities.  We  declare  solemnly  that  our  Govern¬ 
ment  will  help  you  with  all  its  power  to  translate  this  intention  into 
fact.  The  Hungarian  Republic  of  the  Councils,  whose  people  has 
accomplished  the  greatest  revolution  in  its  history  without,  so  to 
speak,  having  shed  (literally  “spread”)  blood,  has  never  been  and 
never  will  be  the  cause  of  useless  bloodshed.  The  Hungarian  Re¬ 
public  of  the  Councils  was  not  established  for  the  purpose  of  making 
military  conquests  or  oppressing  other  nations;  its  object  is  to  sup¬ 
press  all  kinds  of  oppression  and  exploitation.  We  are  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  not  the  momentary  events  of  military  conquest  but 
the  great  interests  of  humanity — the  common  interests  of  the  soli¬ 
darity  of  the  workers — which  will  decide  the  frontiers  of  the  new 
States,  until  the  walls  separating  the  peoples  fall.  Having  made 
our  fate  depend  on  the  fraternal  solidarity  of  the  workers  of  the 
whole  world,  nothing  is  further  from  our  mind  than  a  wish  to  pro¬ 
long  the  horrors  of  war;  every  measure  taken  in  the  interest  of 
Peace  and  of  Justice  will  find  a  sure  support  in  the  Hungarian  Republic 
of  Workers.  The  Government  of  the  Hungarian  Republic  of  the 
Councils  declares  without  hesitation,  frankly  and  openly  that  not 
only  will  it  satisfy  but  has  already  satisfied  absolutely  the  demand 
of  the  Governments  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  cease 
hostilities  immediately;  it  is  not  we  who  are  the  cause  of  the  blood¬ 
shed  which  was  continuing  {sic)  but  the  troops  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
Republic  which,  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  we  forthwith 
suspended  operations  of  war  at  the  bidding  of  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers,  took  the  offensive;  we  were  only  able  to  repel  that 
offensive  by  counter  offensives  the  object  of  which  was  to  render  it 
impossible  for  them  to  continue  their  advance.  In  order  to  prove 
that  we  were  not  responsible  for  the  bloodshed,  v/e  need  only  recall 
the  fact  that  in  the  zone  occupied  by  the  Roumanians  we  have  made 
no  advance  whatever  nor  even  any  attempts  in  this  direction,  the 


‘  Api)endices  V  (A)  and  V  (  B)  to  OF-65,  pp.  411  and  412. 
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Roumanian  army  not  having  resumed  its  attacks  against  us.  Never¬ 
theless  we  must  affirm  that  in  view  of  the  present  Czecho-Slovak  situ¬ 
ation,  the  possibility  of  giving  orders  and  carrying  them  out,  the 
recall  of  our  troops  and  the  evacuation  of  the  territories  mentioned 
cannot  be  carried  out  within  the  period  fixed  by  your  telegram. 
We  are  still  less  able  to  do  so  in  as  much  as  we  only  received  the 
telegram  on  June  15th  at  noon,  although  it  was  marked  “Very 
urgent”.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  recall  of  the  troops  and  the 
evacuation  of  the  territories  without  bloodshed,  both  on  our  part 
and  on  that  of  the  Roumanians,  we  have  to-day  requested  the  Gov¬ 
ernments,  that  is  to  say  the  Commanders-in-Chief  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Republic  and  of  the  Kingdom  of  Roumania  to  send  to  our 
Headquarters,  or  to  a  place  to  be  designated,  military  Delegates 
furnished  with  full  powers  who  will  be  instructed  to  settle  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  our  Chief  Command  the  methods  of  evacuation.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  are  bound  to  observe  with  regret  that  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Governments  have  not  yet  given  us  the  opportunity  to 
let  them  know  directly  the  vital  desires  of  the  Republic  of  the  Coun¬ 
cils  in  both  political  and  economic  matters,  and  that  they  have  only 
partially  let  us  know  even  the  frontiers.  We  now  observe  that  these 
frontiers,  contrary  to  the  declaration  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Governments  to  the  effect  that  military  conquests  could  not  serve  as 
a  basis  for  the  frontiers  of  the  new  States,  seem  to  us  to  be  frontiers 
drawn  solely  with  a  view  to  the  right  of  the  strongest.  Within 
these  frontiers  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  create  a  normal  eco¬ 
nomic  existence  and  productivity,  since  it  is  impossible,  in  view  of 
the  present  economic  situation  of  the  world  and  of  the  international 
traffic  to  ensure  the  mere  subsistence  of  the  population  living  in  the 
delimited  territories.  We  await  the  occasion  to  demonstrate  before 
the  Peace  Conference,  with  the  support  of  full  proof,  the  truth  of 
this  assertion.  At  the  same  time  we  call  your  attention  to  our 
demand  contained  in  our  last  message  to  summon  together  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  Peoples  of  the  former  Monarchy  to  a  Conference 
where  they  will  be  able  to  discuss  the  liquidation  of  the  former 
Monarchy  as  parties  equally  interested.  We  do  not  accept  the 
principle  of  territorial  integrity,  we  leave  on  one  side  the  fact  that 
territories  inhabited  exclusively  by  Magyars  are  to  be  robbed  from 
our  Republic  of  the  Councils  as  a  consequence  of  the  drawing  of  the 
frontiers:  we  only  ask  to  emphasize  one  point,  namely  that  under 
such  conditions  even  a  system  of  Government  with  foundations  as 
solid  as  ours  could  not  possibly  prevent  the  struggle  for  existence 
degenerating  within  these  frontiers  into  a  war  of  every  man  against 
every  man.  We  declare  once  more  that  not  only  have  we  stopped 
all  aggressive  operations  on  our  side  but  also  have  taken  the  neces- 
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sary  measures  to  order  our  troops  to  act  in  accordance  with  your 
bidding  and  to  make  the  technical  preparations  for  that  purpose;  and 
we  beg  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  take  the  necessary  action  with  the 
Governments  of  the  Czecho- Slovak  Republic  and  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Roumania  so  that  they  may  accede  to  the  demands  we  have  ad¬ 
dressed  to  them  in  this  sense;  we  beg  you  to  instruct  the  above 
mentioned  Governments  to  come  into  direct  communication  with  us 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  your  orders  and  in  particular  to 
stop  on  their  side  also  all  needless  bloodshed  and  all  aggression,  which 
only  serve  to  prolong  the  horrors  of  war. 

Bela  Kun 

C ommissary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Hungarian  Refublic  of  the  Cowncils 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Residence  at 
23  Rue  Nitot,  Paris,  on  Monday,  June  16, 1919,  at  6:  45  p.  m. 

Present 


Action  in  the 
Erent  of  the 
German[sl 
Refusing  To  Sign; 
Marshal  Foch’s 
Attitude 


United  States  of  Ameeica  British  Empire 

President  Wilson.  The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 

France 

M.  Clemenceau. 

Lt.-Col.  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B.  (Secretary). 

Professor  P.  J.  Mantoux  (Interpreter) . 

1.  There  was  a  short  discussion  as  to  the  attitude  taken  up  by 
Marshal  Foch  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  an  advance  on  Berlin. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  the  contrast  between  Marshal 
Foch’s  confidence  a  few  weeks  ago  and  his  attitude 
at  the  meeting  earlier  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  that  nothing  had  been  elicited  from  the 
Marshal  which  gave  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
this  change,  which  had  been  felt  most  to  be  due  to  his  desire  for  the 
adoption  of  a  separatist  policy.  In  this  connection  it  was  pointed 
out  that  ever  since  his  visit  to  London,  after  the  Armistice,  the  Marshal 
had  been  aiming  at  certain  objects  rather  on  the  old  fashioned  lines 
of  policy. 

M.  Clemenceau  asked  that  a  decision  as  to  the  action  to  be  taken 
might  be  postponed  for  twenty-four  hours  as  he  wished  to  consult 
Marshal  Petain  and  perhaps.  Marshal  Foch  himself. 

2.  The  attached  declaration  by  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  Great  Britain  and 
France  in  regard  to  the  occupation  of  the  Rhine 
Provinces  was  signed  by  Pi’esident  Wilson,  M,  Cle¬ 
menceau  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  (Appendix  I). 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  16  June,  1919. 
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Appendix  to  CF-73A 

Declaration  hy  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America^ 

Great  Britain  and  France  in  Regard  to  the  Occupation  of  the  Rhine 

Provinces 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  did  not  insist  on  making  the 
period  of  occupation  last  until  the  Reparation  Clauses  were  com¬ 
pletely  executed,  because  they  assumed  that  Germany  would  be 
obliged  to  give  every  proof  of  her  good  will  and  every  necessary 
guarantee  before  the  end  of  the  fifteen  years’  time. 

As  the  cost  of  occupation  involves  an  equivalent  reduction  of  the 
amount  available  for  reparations,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
stipulated,  by  Article  431  of  the  Treaty,  that  if,  before  the  end  of 
the  fifteen  years’  period,  Germany  had  fulfilled  all  her  obligations 
under  the  Treaty,  the  troops  of  occupation  should  be  immediately 
withdrawn. 

If  Germany,  at  an  earlier  date,  has  given  proofs  of  her  goodwill  and 
satisfactory  guarantees  to  assure  the  fulfilment  of  her  obligations  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  concerned  will  be  ready  to  come  to  an 
agreement  between  themselves  for  the  earlier  termination  of  the 
period  of  occupation. 

Now  and  henceforward,  in  order  to  alleviate  the  burden  on  the 
reparations  bill,  they  agree  that  as  soon  as  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  concerned  are  convinced  that  the  conditions  of  disarmament 
by  Germany  are  being  satisfactorily  fulfilled,  the  annual  amount  of 
the  sums  to  be  paid  by  Germany  to  cover  the  cost  of  occupation  shall 
not  exceed  240  million  marks  (gold).  This  provision  can  be  modified 
if  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  agree  as  to  the  necessity  of  such 
modification. 

Woodrow  Wilson 
G.  Cle]slenceau 
D.  Lloyd  George 

16  June,  1919. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Residence,  23  Rue 
Nitot,  Paris,  on  Tuesday,  June  17, 1919,  at  3  p.  m. 

Present 

United  States  of 

America  British  Empire:  Feange 

President  Wilson.  The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P.  M.  Clemenceau. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B. — Secretary. 

Prof.  P.  J.  Mantoux. — Interpreter. 

1.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  showed  to  his  two  colleagues  a  memorandum 
written  by  General  Sir  Henry  Wilson. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  he  had  seen  Marshal 
Petain  ill  the  morning.  He  had  told  him  exactly  what 
Refusing  To  Sign  occurred  with  Marshal  Foch  on  the  previous  day. 

Marshal  Petain  had  said  he  was  not  surprised.  Mar¬ 
shal  Foch  had  communicated  to  Marshal  Petain  part  of  his  plan  and 
Marshal  Petain  thought  it  rather  rash  in  parts.  Of  course,  M.  Clemen¬ 
ceau  commented,  their  natures  were  quite  different.  Marshal  Petain 
was  wise,  prudent,  square  and  rather  on  the  cautious  side.  He  recalled 
that,  when  Marshal  Foch  had  been  appointed.  Marshal  Petain  had 
advised  him  to  insist  on  seeing  his  plans  before  they  were  carried  out, 
but  when  he  had  shown  to  Marshal  Petain  a  year  ago  the  plan  that 
Marshal  Foch  worked  out  for  a  continued  offensive  against  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  he  had  replied  that  it  was  a  very  fine  thing,  and  that  with  Mar¬ 
shal  Foch’s  initiative  and  drive  it  ought  to  work  out.  Marshal  Petain’s 
view  on  the  present  situation  was  that  Marshal  Foch’s  plan  should  be 
executed,  but  with  prudence,  but,  in  making  this  observation,  he  had 
remarked  that  he  only  knew  the  French  Army’s  part  in  the  plan  and 
did  not  know  the  part  of  the  British  and  American  Armies. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  President  Wilson  said  that  neither  did 
they. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  he  had  then  asked  Marshal  Petain  to  return 
to  Chantilly,  where  he  had  a  first  rate  Chief  of  the  General  Staff, 
and  study  the  plan  with  great  care  as  far  as  he  knew  it  and  then 
come  back  to  report  to  him.  Later  in  the  day,  he,  himself,  had 
received  Marshal  Foch’s  plan. 

Marshal  Foch’s  plan  was  then  read  aloud.  (Appendix  I.) 
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After  the  reading  of  the  plan,  President  Wilson  said  that  it  left  the 
Council  exactly  where  they  were  yesterday,  with  the  substitution  of  an 
armistice  for  the  previously  proposed  separatist  policy.  An  armistice 
was  not  the  business  of  the  Governments  but  of  the  military  author¬ 
ities. 

M.  Clemenceau  agreed,  and  did  not  think  the  Council  could  take 
any  part  in  it.  He  remarked  that,  when  Marshal  Foch  had  been  told 
yesterday  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  President  Wilson  would,  if 
it  were  essential,  ask  their  Legislatures  for  more  troops.  Marshal 
Foch  had  not  replied.  He  was  particularly  anxious  not  to  have  any 
trouble  with  Marshal  Foch  before  the  Germans  had  given  their 
reply  and  hence  he  saw  no  need  to  rush  matters.  He  asked  if,  in 
the  meanwhile,  the  British  Navy  could  prepare  to  do  something 
against  Dantzig. 


Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  he  had  already  enquired  into  this 
when  there  was  a  question  of  landing  the  Poles  there,  and  he  had  been 
told  that  it  was  heavily  fortified  and  that  the  ships  could  do  nothing. 
He  suggested  that  orders  to  Marshal  Foch  should  be  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  and  signed  by  the  Council  of  Five,  instructing  him  that  his 
objective  in  the  event  of  the  Germans  refusing  to  sign  was  Berlin  and 
the  object  to  get  peace  signed.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  aim  of 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  is  to  get  peace  signed,  and  that  the 
centre  of  Government  was  to  be  the  military  objective.  Copies  should 
be  given  to  General  Pershing  and  General  Robertson.  He  suggested 
that  someone  with  a  military  mind  should  prepare  it,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  framed  like  a  military  order  with  an  unmistakable  meaning, 
such  as  Marshal  Foch  would  understand. 

M.  Clemenceau  undertook  to  prepare  a  document  and  to  let  his 
colleagues  have  it  on  Thursday  night. 

2.  In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  President  Wilson 
said  that  if  the  Germans  signed  the  peace  he  proposed  to  return  to 
President  Wilson’s  the  United  States  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to 
Movements  Treaty  through  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  had  received  a  well  considered  memo¬ 
randum  from  a  Member  of  the  British  Delegation  Staff,  urging  that 
the  Austrian  Treaty  should  be  amended  with  the 
of  Austria  From  object  of  detaching  Austria  from  Germany.  He 
undertook  to  give  a  copy  to  President  Wilson. 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  17  June,  1919. 
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Appendix  I  to  CF-73B 
[Translation  ’] 

N ote  From  Marshal  Foch 

Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Allied  Armies, 
General  Staff,  Section  I, 
No.  3025  Paris,  June  17, 1919. 

Renewal  of  the  Offensive: 

The  offensive  of  the  Allied  Armies  is  ready  to  start  again  on  the  day 
prescribed  by  the  Governments:  the  armies,  ready  a  first  time  for 
May  20th,  have  been  prepared  again  as  a  consequence  of  the  orders 
given  by  Marshal  Foch  June  14th,  and  confirmed  the  16th.  The 
operations,  except  for  an  order  of  the  Governments  to  the  contrary, 
will  commence  the  day  they  have  indicated,  June  23rd,  7  p.  m. 

This  offensive  will  be  undertaken  and  followed  according  to  the 
program  studied  by  the  Commanders  in  Chief  of  the  Allied  Armies 
on  April  24th,  disclosed  to  the  Heads  of  Governments  May  10th, 
and  ordered  for  the  Commanders  in  Chief  by  this  joint  directory 
on  May  20th,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  direction  of  Weimar  and  Berlin, 
in  order  to  force  the  German  Government  to  sign  the  peace. 

It  is  difficult  to  foresee  at  what  point  of  this  movement  we  shall 
obtain  peace,  and  whether  it  will  be  necessary  or  not  to  go  to  Berlin 
to  overthrow  the  German  Government. 

But,  it  is  certain  that  as  fast  as  our  advance  forward  proceeds,  it 
will  be  burdened  by  an  occupation  in  the  rear,  all  the  more  difficult 
because  the  populations  passed  through,  having  recovered  their 
masculine  character,  are,  if  not  strongly  held  in  check,  able  to  form 
important  centers  of  conflict,  insurrection,  or  simply  of  strikes  of 
an  embarrassing  nature,  to  weaken  and  even  to  stop  the  advance  of 
Allied  Armies  or  to  interfere  with  their  communications.*  It  is 
naturally  impossible  to  estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  difficulties  that 
we  shall  encounter  and  accordingly  the  cost  of  occupation  which  they 
will  require  of  us.  But,  forthwith,  it  is  important  to  lessen  as  many 
as  possible  of  these  costs — with  the  consequence  that  it  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  lighten  our  burden  from  the  weight  of  the  populations, 
that  we  be  able,  on  the  way.  to  bring  to  peace:  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Baden,  Wurttemberg,  Bavaria. 

This  result  should  be  obtained  by  the  maneuver  indicated  in  para¬ 
graph  2  of  the  plan  described  above :  “Employ  force  in  the  valley  of 
the  Main  in  order  to  separate  northern  Germany  from  southern  Ger- 

*  Translation  from  the  French  supplied  by  the  editors. 

♦Service  by  the  railroads  is  necessarily  dependent  upon  German  nersonneL 
[Footnote  in  the  original.l 
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many.”  It  is  to  exploit  completely  the  strategic  action  of  separa¬ 
tion  by: 

1.  A  separation  maneuver  which,  with  successive  armistices,  stops 
hostilities  in  the  conquered  zones; 

2.  And,  equally,  a  military  action  of  reduction  and  of  occupation 
of  southern  Germany  based  on  French  forces  marching  from  the 
Black  Forest  and  Italian  forces  marching  from  the  Inn. 

This  preoccupation  with  realizing  materially  the  results  to  be 
obtained  implies  neither  irresolution  nor  tardiness  in  the  march  to¬ 
ward  the  final  objective.  The  commander  wishes  simply,  as  such  is 
his  duty,  not  to  neglect  any  trump  nor  to  permit  any  cause  of  weak¬ 
ness  behind  him. 

Finally,  in  assembling  the  military  operations  to  be  brought  against 
Germany,  there  is  reason  for  counting  very  highly  upon  our  Czech 
and  Polish  allies,  it  being  a  question  whether  to  have  the  Czech 
forces  intervene  offensively  in  German  territory  or  support  the 
Polish  Army  in  the  conflict  which  seems  to  be  ready  for  it. 

Delivering  the  blow,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Main  assures  our  communications  by  railroad  with  Czechoslovakia 
and  Poland.  It  unites  into  a  single  theater  of  operations  the  concert 
of  countries  which  are  able  to  move  against  Germany.  It  renders 
possible,  against  the  heart  of  Germany,  a  concentric  action,  well  in¬ 
tegrated,  coordinated,  and  supported — and  moreover  the  revictualling 
of  these  countries,  a  portion  of  which  is  done  at  present  by  the  rail¬ 
way  lines  which  the  renewal  of  hostilities  will  close  for  us. 

In  conclusion,  the  advance,  in  leaving  the  Rhine,  with  the  forces 
which  are  at  our  disposal,  will  offer  much  more  of  a  chance  of  arriv¬ 
ing  at  its  destination,  Berlin,  if  we  shall  have  detached  as  quickly  as 
possible  from  the  German  bloc  the  southern  constituencies;  if  we 
shall  have,  with  this  objective,  forced  the  southern  states  out  of  the 
war  by  successive  armistices,  which  I  request  the  Governments  hence¬ 
forth  to  envisage;  if  we  shall  have  extended  a  hand  by  the  Main,  to 
the  Czechs  and  Poles,  with  the  purpose  of  an  advance  ultimately  con¬ 
verging  upon  Berlin. 

As  it  appears : 

The  commencement  of  our  offensive  is  assured ; 

Its  outcome  cannot  be  guaranteed  a  priori. 

It  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  conditions  enumerated  above. 

I  have  the  honor  of  requesting  the  Governments  to  try  to  consider 
these  seriously  and  to  inform  me  if  they  share  this  point  of  view. 

F.  Foch 
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No.  258B 


Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Allied  Armies, 
General  Staff,  Section  I, 
May  20,  1919. 

Instructions  Only  for  the  High  Command 


^  ^  rofusiD^  to  sign  the  preliminaries  of 

peace,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  break  its  resistance  and  to  impose 
on  them  the  peace,  to  aim  at  this  resistance  where  it  exists,  Weimar, 
Berlin,  with  military  means  indisputably  superior. 

For  this  objective: 

Move  in  the  direction  of  Weimar,  Berlin,  centers  of  German  resist¬ 
ance,  the  forces  of  the  Allied  Armies,  the  greatest  strength  possible 
starting  from  the  nearest  points,  Mayence,  Coblenz,  Cologne,  by  the 
shortest  route. 

II.  Thus  organized  and  launched  in  this  direction,  with  its  flanks 
well  covered  by  the  Main  on  the  south,  the  Lippe  on  the  north,  the 
forces  of  the  Allied  Armies  will  realize  already  in  the  course  of  the 
movement  results  of  a  nature  to  weaken  the  German  State: 


In  reducing  decidedly  its  territory  to  the  South,  for  the  attack  in 
uie  valley  of  the  Main  will  separate  northern  Germany  from  southern 
Germany ; 

In  reducing  considerably  its  economic  means  in  the  north  by  the 
occupation  of  the  basin  of  the  Ruhr. 


III.  Perhaps  the  German  Government,  thus  deprived  of  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  its  means  of  resistance,  will  be  willing  to  submit  with¬ 
out  more  delay  to  the  conditions  of  the  entente. 

In  this  case  the  Allied  Armies,  if  they  are  halted,  will  remain 
always  covered  on  their  flanks  by  the  Main  on  the  south,  the  Lippe 
on  the  north. 

IV.  Having  the  Allied  forces  on  a  war  footing  permits  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  plan  of  operations.  They  comprise  from  the  beginning : 

37*  divisions  of  infantry  and  5  divisions  of  cavalry* 


♦Belgian  forces .  6  divisions  of  infantry  and  1  division  of  cavalrj 

British  forces .  10  “  “  “  “1  “  “  “ 

United  States  forces .  3  “  “  “  . 

French  forces .  18  “  “  “  “3  “  '  d  ’ 


37  ‘‘  “  **  ‘‘  5  - 

[Footnote  in  the  original.] 
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of  which  it  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  in  place  for  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  Rhenish  country  about: 

6  divisions  of  infantry  f 

wliich  would  leave  available  for  the  first  operations: 

31  divisions  of  infantry  and  5  divisions  of  cavalry. 


Namely: 


A  French  force . 12divisionsofinfantry 

A  United  States  force.  .2  United  States  divi- 
*  sions  of  infantry. 

A  British  force . 6  divisions  of  infantry 


A  Franco-Belglan 
force. 


n  generai  reserve  (6 
divisions  of  infan¬ 
try)  at  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  of 
the  Allied  Armies. 


3  Belgian  divisions  of 
infantry. 

2  French  divisions  ol 
infantry. 

3  French  divisions  of 
infantry. 

2  British  divisions  ol 
infantry. 

1  French  division  of 
infantry. 


2  divisions  of  cavalry. . .  Operating  south  of  the  general 
line:  Coblenz,  Limburg.  Giessen, 
Eisenach. 

1  French  division  of  Operating  north  of  and  Including 
cavalry.  the  line  mentioned  above  and  south 

of  the  line:  Remagen,  Siegen,  Brilon 
Beverungen. 

1  British  division  of  Operating  north  of  and  including 
cavalry.  the  line  mentioned  above  and  south 

of  the  line  Dusseldorf  (to  the  Bel¬ 
gians),  the  road  Dusseldorf-Ratin- 
gen,  Rufirath  \Richrathf],  Hattin- 
gen,  Witten,  Horde,  Unna,  Dinker. 
Llppborg,  this  route  entirely  to  the 
Belgians. 

1  Belgian  division  of  Operating  between  the  last  line 
cavalry.  mentioned  above  and  the  Lippe. 


In  the  region  of  Mainz. 
In  the  region  of  Cologne. 
In  the  region  of  Neuss. 


31  divisionsof  infantry.  .6  divisions  of  cavalry 


Copies  for :  General  Headquarters  by  Commander  Les  Cannes. 
General  Pershing,  by  Cycliste. 
p  J  Michel 

enera  Belgian  Mission. 

General  Robertson  by  General  Grant. 

General  Fayolle  by  General  Paquette. 


t3  Belgian  divisions  of  infantry 
2  British  divisions  of  infantry 
1  United  States  division  of  infantry 

6  divisions  of  infantry 

The  French  forces  of  occupation  being  taken  from  outside  of  the  units  indicated 
above. 

[Footnote  in  the  original.] 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Tuesday,  June  17,  1919,  at  4  p.  m. 

Present 


United  States  of  America 
President  Wilson. 
France 

M.  Clemenceau. 


British  Empire 

The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 
Italy  Japan 

M.  Sonnino.  H.  E.  Baron  Makino. 


Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B.  1  „  ,  . 

M.  di  Martino.  ^Secretaries. 

Prof.  P.  J.  Mantoux. — Interpreter. 


Publication  of  the  1-  (It  was  agreed  that  the  Convention  in  regard  to 
Rhine  Convention  Rhine  sliould  be  published.) 

2.  The  Council  had  before  them  a  Draft  Treaty  with  Poland  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Committee  on  New  States.  (Appendix  I.)* 

Mr.  Llotd  George  suggested  that  the  Council  ought 
Poland  Submitted  to  hear  a  long  memorandum  he  had  received  from  M. 
on  New^sut’es:*^  Paderewski  on  the  subject. 

Lette*^*"’^*^*  *  President  W ilson  then  read  M.  Paderewski’s  memo¬ 
randum.  (Appendix  II.) 

After  the  reading  of  the  memorandum,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that 
this  was  a  fundamental  challenge  to  the  whole  of  the  policy  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  in  regard  to  Small  States.  He  did  not 
feel  himself  competent  to  examine  it  in  detail  and  suggested  it  should 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  New  States. 

President  Wilson  said  that  the  point  about  the  memorandum  which 
struck  him  was  the  statement  that  we  were  claiming  more  for  the 
Germans  in  Poland  than  for  the  Poles  in  Germany.  This  was  a 
serious  indictment.  He  recalled  that  some  years  ago,  the  United  States 
had  denounced  a  Treaty  with  Russia  at  considerable  inconvenience, 
because  of  the  ill-treatment  by  Russia  of  Jews  who  were  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  They  had  taken  this  action  on  the  ground  not  that 
Jews  had  been  maltreated  but  that  American  Jews  were  being  mal¬ 
treated,  that  is  to  say,  distinctions  were  being  made  between  American 


•Will  be  forwarded  later.  [Footnote  in  the  original.  The  text  of  the  draft 
treaty  referred  to  does  not  accompany  the  minutes  of  this  meeting.] 
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citizens  which  were  not  recognised  in  the  United  States,  Here,  there 
was  a  danger  of  imparting  to  the  Jews  a  corporate  capacity. 

Me.  Lloyd  George  said  there  was  also  something  in  the  contention 
that  a  separate  organisation  for  Jewish  schools  would  tend  to 
create  a  separate  nation  of  the  Jews  in  Poland  rather  than  unity. 
This  would  lend  itself  to  German  intrigue. 

President  Wilson  then  put  the  other  side  of  the  question.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  Roumania  had  done  disgraceful  things  to  the  Jews 
in  spite  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  If  the  minori¬ 
ties  could  be  ill-treated  without  provision  for  appeal,  they  would 
derive  no  advantage  from  the  Treaty.  Roumania  had  broken  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  in  this  respect  again  and  again  with  impunity. 
Hence,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  some  appeal.  In  reply  to 
M.  Sonnino,  he  said  that,  if  these  provisions  were  adopted,  Jews  in 
the  United  States  would  be  able  to  bring  sufficient  influence  to  bear 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  the 
matter.  What  these  people  feared  was  interference  with  their  in¬ 
ternal  affairs. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  pointed  out  that  Polaiid  and  Czecho-Slovakia 
had  been  called  into  existence  by  the  Great  Powers  and  could  not  live 
without  these  Powers.  Consequently,  they  were  not  quite  in  the 
position  of  the  old  established  States. 

(After  some  further  discussion,  it  was  agreed  to  refer  M.  Pade¬ 
rewski’s  memorandum  to  the  Committee  on  New  States  to  consider 
the  objections  raised  to  their  Treaty  and  to  see  whether  some  of  these 
objections  could  not  be  met.) 

3.  The  attention  of  the  Council  was  drawn  to  the  alternative  drafts 
put  forward  in  regard  to  Article  13  of  the  draft  treaty  with  Poland. 

(It  was  agreed  that  States  only,  and  not  individu- 
maft  als  should  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Permanent 

With  Poland  Court  of  International  Justice,  and  consequently 

that  the  draft  proposed  by  the  French,  British  and  Japanese  Dele¬ 
gations  should  be  adopted.) 

4.  M.  SoNNiNO  suggested  that  the  Memorandum  in  Appendix  III, 

Further  Questions  which  he  read,  should  be  referred  to  the  Committee 

Referred  to  the  qjj  NeW  States. 

Committee  on 

New  States  (This  was  agreed  to.) 

5.  The  Council  had  before  them  a  note  from  the  Supreme  Eco¬ 
nomic  Council  ^  raising  the  question  as  to  whether,  after  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  conditions  of  peace  by  Germany, 

Hungry  and  measures  are  still  to  be  taken  to  prevent  commodities 

Bolshevik  Russia  »  ,  ■  t->  i  i  -i  tv  •  tt 

from  reaching  Bolshevik  Russia  or  Hungary. 
President  Wilson  pointed  out  that  a  legal  blockade  could  not  be 
established  after  peace  had  been  made. 


*  The  text  of  this  note  does  not  accompany  the  minutes  of  this  meeting. 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George  pointed  out  that  Germany  would  receive  all  the 
hides  and  flax  of  Russia  which  were  important  to  all  the  nations  of 
Europe.  This  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  the  whole  of  the 
commerce  of  Russia  was  to  be  left  to  German  exploitation.  If  he 
were  quite  convinced,  which  he  was  not,  that  the  Bolsheviks  could 
be  cnished  in  the  present  year,  he  might  be  willing  to  make  a  special 
effort.  This  led  to  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  prospects 
of  the  Bolsheviks,  in  the  course  of  which  President  Wilson  read  a 
note  from  General  Bliss  pointing  out  that  Koltchak’s  troops  had 
evacuated  15,000  square  miles  and  were  steadily  retreating  from  the 
line  of  the  Volga.  That  the  fall  of  Petrograd  was  not  imminent 
since  the  Esthonians  refused  to  advance  until  they  were  recognised. 
There  had  been  an  uprising  on  Koltchak’s  lines  of  communication. 
In  Eastern  Siberia,  Koltchak  depended  upon  Horvat^  and  Semen- 
off,®  while  in  Central  Siberia  he  depended  on  Allied  troops. 

President  Wilson  then  read  Para.  7  of  the  note  from  the  Supreme 
Economic  Council,  in  which  was  recommended  the  abstention  from 
any  positive  measures  or  public  announcement  indicating  a  resumption 
of  trade  with  Russia. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  the  real  difficulty  was  how  to  answer  a 
question  in  Parliament  or  an  interpellation  in  the  Chamber.  How 
was  a  question  to  be  answered  “Is  it  permissible  to  trade  with  Russia?” 
Was  he  to  reply  “Yes”  or  “No”  to  that  question. 

President  Wilson  asked  if  Great  Britain  was  at  war  with  Bol¬ 
shevik  Russia. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  replied  that  hostilities  were  going  on  at  Arch¬ 
angel. 

President  Wilson  said  that  this  did  not  constitute  a  legal  state 
of  war,  since  there  had  been  no  formal  declaration  of  war.  Con¬ 
sequently,  there  was  no  legal  basis  for  a  blockade.  His  reply  to  such 
a  question  would  be  that  there  was  no  legal  warrant  for  estranging 
trade,  .and  that  the  signature  of  Peace  removed  the  legal  basis. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  compared  the  decision  to  what  had  occurred  in 
past  days  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  when  we  had  attacked 
Spanish  colonies  and  seized  their  ships,  while  keeping  our  ambassador 
at  the  Court  of  Madrid.  What  would  his  reply  be  if  he  was  asked 
whether  British  subjects  could  buy  flax  and  sell  boots?  If  he  re¬ 
plied  “No”,  then  the  Germans  would  get  the  trade. 

President  Wilson  said  his  reply  would  be  that  there  was  no  legal 
basis  for  preventing  it,  but  that  traders  would  do  it  at  their  risk. 

’  Gen.  Dmitri  L.  Horvat,  Russian  Governor  and  General  Manager  of  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway;  High  Commissioner  of  the  Kolchak  government  for  the  Far 
East. 

*  Gen.  Gregory  Semenoff,  Ataman  of  the  Far  Eastern  Cossacks. 
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Sir  Maurice  Hankey  asked  what  answer  he  was  to  give  to  the 
note  from  the  Supreme  Economic  Council. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  an  answer  must  be  given.  The  question 
arose  as  to  whether  a  blockade  should  be  maintained  in  the  Baltic. 
It  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  smuggling  of  arms  from  Germany  to 
Bolshevik  Russia  by  sea.  It  would  be  difficult  for  the  Germans  to  send 
war  material  across  Poland  and  the  Baltic  provinces,  but  it  woula  not 
be  so  difficult  to  send  it  by  sea. 

(After  some  further  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  the  answer  should 
be  in  the  following  sense — 

After  the  acceptance  of  the  conditions  of  peace  by  Germany,  meas¬ 
ures  are  not  still  to  be  taken  to  prevent  commodities  from  reaching 
Bolshevik  Russia  or  Hungary,  but  the  recommendation  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Economic  Council  is  approved,  that  there  should  be  an  absten¬ 
tion  from  any  positive  measures  or  public  announcement  indicating 
a  resumption  of  such  trade.  The  Supreme  Economic  Council  should 
be  asked,  however,  to  examine  as  to  whether,  consistently  with  this 
decision,  means  could  be  found  for  preventing  war  material  from 
being  carried  by  sea  from  Germany  to  Bolshevik  Russia.) 

6.  Arising  out  of  the  previous  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the 
Blockade, 

^  President  Wilson  said  that  Mr.  Hoover  had  re- 

shipping  Detained  ported  to  him  that  the  Allied  Maritime  Transport 
in  Great  Britain  Council  had  issued  an  order  that  all  Allied  ships  on 

completing  discharge  of  cargo  should  leave  German  ports,  and  that 
no  more  ships  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  should  proceed  to 
German  ports.  One  result  had  been  that  several  United  States’  ships 
had  been  detained  in  British  ports.  These  ships  were  carrying  food¬ 
stuffs,  not  for  Germany’s  use,  but  for  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia. 
It  had  never  been  found  possible  to  build  up  ten  days’  reserve  in 
Czecho-Slovakia,  and  the  stoppage  of  these  ships  was  a  very  serious 
matter.  He  himself  had  advised  Mr.  Hoover  to  demand  the  immediate 
release  of  these  ships,  as  his  Government  were  prepared  to  run  the 
risk  of  tlieir  being  held  up  in  German  ports.  The  action  that  had  been 
taken  by  the  Allied  Maritime  Transport  Council  really  amounted  to 
a  reimposition  of  the  Blockade,  notwithstanding  that  it  had  been 
decided  that  the  blockade  was  not  to  be  imposed  unless  and  until  a 
further  order  was  given. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  had  only  heard  of  the  matter  for  the 
first  time  this  afternoon.  He  understood,  however,  that  the  Allied 
Maritime  Transport  Council  was  an  Inter-Allied  body,  and  that  this 
decision  had  been  taken  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  seizure  of 
Allied  shipping  in  German  ports,  and  that  the  United  States  repre¬ 
sentative  had  been  present  and  had  agreed  in  the  decision. 
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President  Wilson  said  he  had  just  ascertained  from  Mr.  Hoover 
that  the  United  States  representative  had  stated  he  could  not  ac¬ 
quiesce  without  Mr.  Hoover’s  instructions. 

J\Ir.  Lloyd  George  said  that  he  could  not  understand  this  action 
being  taken  unless  at  least  the  United  States  representative  had  said 
he  could  only  agree  subject  to  confirmation. 

President  Wilson  pointed  out  that  this  action  had  been  taken 
a  week  before  the  Germans  had  to  state  whether  they  would  sign. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  unless  ample  warning  had  been  given 
there  would  not  have  been  time  to  extricate  the  ships,  since  it  would 
take  them  some  time  to  discharge.  He  understood  that  Lord  Robert 
'  Cecil  was  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey  said  he  believed  the  action  had  been  taken 
by  the  Executive  of  the  Allied  Maritime  Transport  Council,  and  not 
by  the  Council  itself. 

President  Wilson  said  it  was  no  good  the  Council  taking  decisions 
in  regard  to  the  Blockade,  when  these  subordinate  bodies  took  action 
without  their  authority.  He  had  told  Mr.  Hoover  that  he  was  to 
protest  against  the  detention  of  the  American  ships,  as  he  was  not 
willing  to  impose  privation  on  the  population  of  Czecho-Slovakia  and 
Poland. 


M.  Clemenceau  said  that  the  Allied  Maritime  Transport  Council 
appeared  to  have  acted  outside  its  authority,  but  nevertheless  he 
could  not  consider  it  as  altogether  unfortunate. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  agreed  that  the  threat  of  the  Blockade  might 
provide  an  additional  inducement  for  the  Germans  to  sign,  and  he 
undertook  to  make  immediate  enquiries  and  to  take  the  necessary 
action  for  the  release  of  the  United  States  ships. 

Note  :  Mr.  Lloyd  George  immediately  after  the  Meeting  instructed 
his  private  secretary  to  telephone  to  London  to  order  the  release  of 
the  United  States’  ships. 

7.  The  Council  had  before  them  a  Note  from  the  Superior  Blockade 
Council  on  the  suggested  agreement  by  Austria  regard¬ 
ing  trade  with  Hungary  and  Germany.  (Appendix 
IV.) 

(It  was  agreed  that  no  decision  in  regard  to  this 
could  be  taken  without  further  explanation  of  what 

was  intended.) 

8.  M.  SoNNiNo  said  that  the  Austrian  Delegation  was  already  begin¬ 
ning  to  send  in  Notes,  and  this  raised  the  question  of  the  machinery 

of  the  Peace  Conference  for  dealing  with  them. 

(It  was  agreed  that  the  Notes  should  be  referred 
to  the  same  Commissions  as  had  been  established  to 
deal  with  Notes  from  the  German  Delegation.) 


Proposed 
Agreement  by 
Austria  Regarding 
Trade  With 
Hungary  and 
Germany 


Method  of 
Dealing  With 
Replies  From 
the  Austrian 
Delegation 
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9.  M.  SoNNiNO  raised  the  question  of  the  position  of  the  military 
officers  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  who  had  been  sent  to 


Klagenfurt.  He  understood  that  the  Yugo-Slavs  had, 
notwithstanding  the  communications  from  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers,  pushed  on  and  compelled  the 


Carinthia: 
The  Armistice 


Austrians  to  accept  an  armistice,  under  the  terms  of  which  they  had 
to  evacuate  Klagenfurt.  The  four  military  officers  had  found  the 
Yugo-Slavs  in  possession  of  Klagenfurt.  They  had  no  authority  to 
order  them  to  go  out.  The  Yugo-Slavs  were  there  and  would  prob¬ 
ably  refuse  to  go  unless  these  officers  were  given  general  authority 
to  insist  upon  the  execution  of  the  orders  of  the  Principal  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers.  If  this  were  not  done,  it  would  be  very  little 
use  arranging  for  the  Plebiscite. 

President  Wilson  said  that  personally  he  was  of  opinion  that 
both  forces  ought  to  withdraw.  The  military  officers  ought  not  to 
be  told  until  the  Governments  had  been  communicated  with.  He 
suggested  that  a  communication  should  be  made,  both  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes,  and  to 
the  Austrians,  informing  them  that  they  were  expected  to  withdraw 
from  the  territory  in  question,  the  boundaries  of  which  should  be 


stated. 

The  question  having  been  raised  as  to  who  should  keep  order  in 


the  withdrawal  of  the  above  forces, 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  it  would  be  no  use  to  put  in  Italian  troops 
to  keep  order,  as  the  Jugo-Slavs  would  oppose  them. 

M.  SoNNiNO  said  that  Italy  had  no  desire  for  a  permanent  occujDa- 
tion  of  the  Klagenfurt  region. 

President  Wilson  suggested  that  the  maintenance  of  order  should 
be  left  to  the  local  police  forces. 

(It  was  agreed  that  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  should  be 
asked  to  formulate  a  demand  to  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes,  and  to  the  Austrian  Government,  in¬ 
forming  them  that  the  forces  of  both  States  should  be  withdrawn 
from  the  Klagenfurt  area,  the  boundaries  of  which  should  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  despatch.  A  copy  of  the  despatch  should  be  sent  to 
the  military  officers  on  the  spot  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.) 

10.  President  Wilson  said  that  on  enquiry  he  found  that  it  was 
very  difficult  for  him  to  send  United  States  troops  to  occupy  Upper 


Occupo 

During 

Plebiscite 


Upper 


Silesia  during  the  plebiscite.  Once  peace  was  de¬ 
clared  the  United  States  troops  had  to  be  with¬ 
drawn. 


Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  17  June,  1919. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  NEW  STATES 


Memorandum  ty  M.  Paderewski 

The  Polish  Delegation  to  the  Peace  Conference  appreciates  the 
high  importance  of  the  confirmation  of  the  sovereignty  and  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  Polish  State  through  a  treaty  between  the  principal  Powers 
and  Poland.  But  precisely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sovereign 
rights  of  Poland,  the  Delegation  considers  it  to  be  a  duty  to  present 
its  objections  to  the  introduction  in  the  Treaty  with  Germany,  of 
article  93.  according  to  which  Poland  should  admit  the  intervention  of 
the  Chief  Powers  in  her  internal  affairs.  Poland  has  already  experi¬ 
enced  the  nefarious  consequences  which  may  result  from  the  protection 
exercised  by  foreign  Powers  over  ethnical  and  religious  minorities. 
The  Polish  Nation  has  not  forgotten  that  the  dismemberment  of 
Poland  was  the  consequence  of  the  intervention  of  foreign  powers  in 
affairs  concerning  her  religious  minorities,  and  this  painful  memory 
makes  Poland  fear  the  external  ingerence  into  internal  matters  of 
State  more  than  anything. 

This  fear  has  been  recently  once  more  confirmed  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Polish  Diet.  Whilst  requiring  the  Government  to  prepare 
without  delay  the  schemes  of  laws  respecting  the  rights  of  the  minori¬ 
ties,  the  Diet  has,  at  the  same  time,  finally  declared  its  opposition  to 
any  foreign  intervention. 

Poland  will  grant  full  rights  of  citizenship  to  all  her  subjects,  but 
will  demand  in  return  that  all  citizens  should  develop  a  consciousness 
of  their  duties  towards  the  State.  This,  however,  can  not  be  attained 
should  the  rights  granted  to  minorities  be  imposed  on  the  Polish  State, 
and  if  those  minorities,  feeling  themselves  under  external  protection 
were  thus  encouraged  to  lodge  their  complaints  against  the  State,  to 
which  they  belong  before  a  foreign  court  of  appeal.  This  would 
fatally  provoke  excitement  against  the  minorities  and  would  become 
the  cause  of  incessant  unrest. 

Polish- J ewish  relations. 

We  have  to  note  with  regret  that  the  relations  between  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  population  in  Poland  have  lately  become  strained.  To 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  evolution  of  the  Jewish  question  in 
Poland,  this  is  a  surprising  phenomenon.  The  Polish  nation  with 
whom  the  Jews,  chased  from  Germany,  had  found  refuge  for  several 
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centuries  and  all  facilities  for  organizing  their  religious  life,  wished 
towards  the  end  of  the  18th  Century  to  emancipate  these  Jews,  rele¬ 
gated  to  their  ghettos,  and  even  after  the  loss  of  its  independence  at¬ 
tempted  to  grant  them  the  full  measure  of  civil  rights.  The  Polish- 
Jewish  relations  during  the  whole  of  the  19th  Century  were  distin¬ 
guished  by  good  understanding.  The  present  discord  is  caused  by  the 
attitude  adopted  by  the  Jews  who,  considering  the  Polish  cause  as 
being  a  lost  one,  on  many  occasions  sided  with  Poland’s  enemies. 

This  policy  of  the  Jews  called  forth  a  change  of  public  opinion 
against  them.  However,  the  reconstruction  of  the  Polish  State  which 
must  be  admitted  by  the  Jews  as  an  established  fact,  will  allow  the 
Polish  nation,  whose  existence  will  no  longer  be  imperilled  by  their 
hostility,  to  return  to  her  ancient  principles  respecting  the  Jewish 
question.  The  relations  between  Jews  and  Poles  will  be  automatically 
established,  within  a  short  time,  in  a  normal  way,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  both  parties;  whereas  protection  granted  to  the  Jewish  population 
in  Poland,  through  transferring  the  question  on  to  international 
ground,  can  but  create  difficulties. 

The  representatives  of  Poland  admit  equal  rights,  based  on  the 
principles  of  freedom,  to  all  citizens,  without  distinction  of  origin, 
creed  or  language,  admitting  at  the  same  time  the  necessity  of  guar¬ 
anteeing  these  principles  by  the  Polish  Constitution. 
The  representatives  of  Poland  must  however  firmly 
stipulate  against  any  clauses  of  the  Treaty  which 
would  cause  prejudice  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Polish 
State,  by  imposing  onesided  obligations  concerning  the 
essence  and  form  of  the  Polish  Constitution  and  which  would  submit 
for  approval  to  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  the  eventual 
modifications  of  the  said  constitution. 

To  place  one  special  part  of  the  Polish  Constitution  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  demand  the  consent  of  its  Coun¬ 
cil  (para.  13  to  14  of  the  scheme  of  the  Treaty)  is  equivalent  to  regard¬ 
ing  the  Polish  nation  as  a  nation  of  inferior  standard  of  civilization, 
incapable  of  ensuring  to  all  its  citizens  the  rights  and  civic  liberties 
and  ignorant  of  the  conception  of  the  duties  of  a  modern  State.  The 
Polish  State,  sovereign  in  principle,  would  thus  be  permanently  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  Powers:  every  modification 
of  the  Constitution  which  is  the  expression  of  the 
sovereign  will  of  the  people  would  be  submitted  in 
as  far  as  concerns  the  obligations  stipulated  in  the 
scheme  of  the  Treaty,  to  the  examination  and  approval  of  the  Council 
of  the  League. 

In  reality,  the  will  of  one  member  of  the  Council,  could  hamper 
any  development  of  the  Polish  Constitution,  which  the  vital  needs  of 
the  country  might  require. 
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Th«  Equalitr 
of  Rights  of 
All  Citizens 


Hie  constitutional  principles,  stipulating  the  rights  of  minorities, 
as  well  as  the  Constitution,  as  a  AThole,  will  contain  in  Poland  alike  to 
other  States  guarantees  of  inviolability.  Laws,  de- 
conce"nrng  the  crecs.  and  administrative  acts  which  are  contrary  to 
{hJc!.n'’sWu«on  Constitution  will  have  no  validity.  The  organisa¬ 

tion  of  the  political  authorities  and  the  corresponding 
political  and  judicial  guarantees  will  constitute  a  sufficient  safeguard 
of  inviolability  of  the  fundamental  laws. 

Art.  14  of  the  scheme  of  the  Treaty  concerning  the  approval  of  Con¬ 
stitutional  modifications  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  as 
well  as  the  clause  of  Art.  1  according  to  which  the  stipulations  of  the 
Treaty,  which  are  to  form  part  of  the  Constitution,  fall  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  League,  must  accordingly  be  struck  out  as  being 
prejudicial  to  the  sovereignty  of  Poland. 

\yiiile  all  the  scheme  of  Constitution  laid  before  the  Diet,  and  all 
declarations  voted  as  well  as  all  special  laws  passed  originate  from 
the  idea  of  equal  rights  of  all  citizens;  while  legis¬ 
lative  motions  concerning  national  minorities  who 
form  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  a  given  territory 
guarantee  to  these  minorities  an  extensive  autonomy;  the  scheme  of 
the  treaty  puts  to  doubt  the  value  of  the  leading  ideas  which  have 
hitherto  directed  the  Polish  State.  This  scheme  appears  to  aim 
at  depriving  the  principles  of  equality,  stated  in  the  Constitution  of 
their  character  of  free  expression  of  national  will,  tending  to  repre¬ 
sent  them  as  the  result  of  the  imposed  demands  of  Foreign  Powers, 
who  retain  for  themselves  the  right  of  control.  Art.  1  refers  to :  “the 
desire  (of  Poland)  to  conform  her  institutions  to  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  justice,  also  to  give  a  sure  guarantee  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  territories  over  which  she  has  assumed  the  sovereignty”,  as  if 
Poland  were  a  state  without  a  past  or  constitutional  traditions  for 
the  first  time  aware  of  the  principles  of  justice  and  freedom.  Pre¬ 
cisely  the  living  traditions  of  the  former  Polish  State,  which  had  out¬ 
distanced  others  in  the  matter  of  assuring  equality  of  political  rights 
to  all  its  citizens,  without  distinction  of  origin,  language,  or  creed, 
and  had  opened  its  doors  for  the  sects  persecuted  in  the  neighbouring 
states  and  assured  a  refuge  to  the  Jews  banished  from  the  West, — 
these  traditions  have  helped  to  sustain  amongst  the  Poles  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  their  nationality.  Poland  expresses  the  ardent  desire 
that  the  principles  of  freedom  should  be  universally  applied  to  the 
minorities.  Poland  promises  to  realise  the  stipulations  concerning 
their  rights  which  the  League  of  Nations  will  recognize  as  being 
obligatory  for  all  States  belonging  to  the  League,  in  the  same  way 
as  with  regard  to  the  protection  of  labour. 

The  regulation,  by  the  Treaty  of  details  concerning  Jewish  schools 
and  the  right  of  use  [of]  the  Jewish  language  in  the  Courts  of  Justice, 
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seems  to  be  especially  inappropriate,  considering  that,  at  the  present 
time,  the  Jewish  question  in  Poland  is  a  question  of  violent  dissension 
among  the  Jewish  population  itself.  One  part  of  the  Jewish  popu¬ 
lation  only  demands  complete  equality  of  rights  for  people  of  Jewish 
origin.  This  has  been  granted  them.  The  others  demand  a  separate 
religious  organisation,  endowed  by  the  State  with  political,  national, 
social,  economic,  cultural  and  linguistic  attributions,  which  would 
transform  the  Jews  into  an  autonomous  Nation.  Some  Jews  con¬ 
sider  the  Jewish  dialect  used  by  the  majority  of  Jews  in  Poland 
and  which  is  a  corrupted  German  as  spoken  in  the  middle  ages,  as 
inadequate  to  modern  intellectual  requirements,  and  merely  adaptable 
to  the  germanisation  of  Jews,  when  cultivated  in  schools.  Others, 
on  the  contrary,  wish  to  regard  it  as  their  national  language,  whereas 
a  part  of  the  Jewish  population  tends  to  revive  the  ancient  Hebrew 
tongue.  The  actual  State  of  transitions  of  the  Jewish  question 
scarcely  allows  the  national  and  linguistic  rights  of  the  Jews  in 
Poland  to  be  determined.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  the  stipulations 
proposed  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Jewish 
population  will  call  forth  a  deep  resentment  on  that 
part  of  the  Jewish  population,  which  whilst  attached  to 
its  religion,  considers  itself  as  being  of  Polish  nationality  and  is 
anxious  to  avoid  a  conflict  with  the  Poles  about  national  and  linguistic 
rights. 

The  fact  that  the  proposed  stipulations  may  in  future  have  a  fatal 
influence  on  Polish  internal  relations,  cannot  be  sufficiently  em¬ 
phasized.  The  school  authorities  for  the  whole  popu- 
independent  lation  are  Controlled  by  the  Polish  Government.  In 

Managrement 

of  Jewish  the  meantime.  Article  10  of  the  Treaty  creates  one 

Schools  ’  .  .  1  T  •  1 

or  several  special  school  committees  tor  the  Jewish 
population,  as  strictly  religious  institutions,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Jewish  communities,  independently  of  the  Government  and  recog¬ 
nizes  their  right  to  organise  and  manage  the  Jewish  schools.  Such 
a  privilege  must  needs  call  forth  analogous  demands  on  the  part  of 
organisations  of  other  creeds  and  may  lend  to  the  establishment  of 
schools,  specially  reserved  to  scholars  of  a  given  faith,  and  tend  to 
the  creation  of  strictly  religious  education, — which  would  contribute 
to  deepen  religious  divergencies  in  Poland.  This  article  is  inadmis¬ 
sible,  as  it  would  bring  about  the  breaking  up  of  the  political  organi¬ 
sation,  into  religious  organisations,  having  public  rights,  privileged 
from  an  administrative  point  of  view,  as  was  the  case  in  the  middle 
ages.  It  is  also  contrary  to  the  modern  tendency  of  all  States  of 
using  schools  as  a  means  of  producing  citizens  brought  up  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  spirit  of  unity  and  social  solidarity.  This  tendency  must  be 
specially  adopted  by  the  Polish  State,  which  is  being  formed  by  the 
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reunion  of  regions  having  been  for  over  a  century  under  foreign  and 
decidedly  hostile  influences. 

Article  9  is  no  less  likely  to  cause  general  discontentment,  as  it 
cieates  a  ceilain  privilege  in  favour  of  the  ethnical,  linguistic  and 
^'^hgious  minorities,  assuring  them  “an  equitable  part 
o/MinoHties  reveuues  and  attribution  of  sums  which  could 

from  public  funds,  ministry  departments, 
municipal,  or  other  budgets  having  educational,  religious  or  chari¬ 
table  aims”.  Considering  that  the  above-mentioned  minorities  will 
at  the  same  time  have  the  right  of  taking  the  advantage  of  educa¬ 
tional  or  charitable  institutions  destined  to  the  population  as  a  whole 
and  kept  up  on  Stiite  communal  or  other  funds ;  a  privileged  minority 
would  in  this  way  get  more  advantage  out  of  public  funds  than  the 
generality  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  same  way  Article  12  justly 
assuring  to  the  Jews  the  right  to  celebrate  their  Sabbath  can  become 
a  cause  of  conflict  between  them  and  the  Polish  population,  as  the 
clause,  according  to  which;  “Jews  will  not  be  obliged  to  accomplish 
any  acts  constituting  a  violation  of  their  Sabbath”  can  authorise 
them  to  refuse  public  service  as  civil  officials  (State  service,  rail¬ 
ways  or  commons)  or  in  the  Army. 

The  Great  Powers  by  refusing  to  grant  to  the  Polish  State  the 
necessary  time  to  experience  in  the  Jewish  question  the  methods  of 
civic  equality,  the  efficiency  of  which  have  been  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Italy,  and  by  distinguishing  with  the  aid  of  special 
privileges  the  Jewish  population  from  their  fellow- 
citizens — create  a  new  Jewish  problem  assuming  thereby  before 
humanity  a  heavy  responsibility  instead  of  contributing  to  solve  the 
problem  peacefully,  they  complicate  it  in  an  unforeseen  way.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  Great  Powers  may  be  preparing  for  themselves 
unwelcome  surprises,  for  taking  into  consideration  the  migratory 
capacities  of  the  J ewish  population,  which  so  readily  transports  itself 
from  one  State  to  another,  it  is  certain  that  the  Jews,  basing  them¬ 
selves  on  precedent  thus  established,  will  claim  elsewhere  the  national 
principles  which  they  would  enjoy  in  Poland. 

The  motives  for  which  clauses  concerning  Polish  nationalities 
(art.  2-5)  should  be  inserted  in  a  special  Treaty  between  the  Great 
Powders  and  Poland,  and  in  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  Polish  Constitution  are  not  clear.  The  Treaty 
with  Germany  (Art.  90-91)  solves  the  question 
in  as  far  as  the  population  of  Polish  territories  acquired  by  Prus¬ 
sia  is  concerned.  This  question  is  to  be  solved  in  the  same  way 
in  the  Treaties  with  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia.  All  questions  con¬ 
cerning  Polish  nationality  will  then  be  avoided  and  the  stipulations 
of  the  present  Treaty  will  be  superfluous. 
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The  Treaty  of  the  Principal  Powers  with  Poland  stipulates,  as 
far  as  we  understand,  the  general  directing  principles  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  to  national  minorities,  it  being  the  tendency  of  the  scheme  to 
create  fundamental  laws  of  these  principles,  laws 
Constitutional  which  would  be  an  immutable  part  of  the  Constitu- 

Rights  and  . 

Administrative  tioii,  a  declaration  of  rights  (paragr.  13).  ine 
Treaty,  however,  places  amongst  these  fundamental 
principles  such  administrative  and  Government  details  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  organisation  of  the  school  system,  the  re-partition  of 
education  and  charity  funds  (paras.  9-10)  which  cannot  be  entered 
as  the  fundamental  laws  of  a  Constitution. 

Finally,  we  trust  that  the  stipulations  of  the  scheme  of  the  Treaty 
do  not  embrace  the  German  population  in  Poland.  After  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  Peace,  a  large  proportion  of  Polish  popu- 
Righfsof  lation  will  remain  within  the  German  Empire.  For- 

Germans  . 

in  Poland  merly,  the  Polish  population  in  Germany  was  not 

only  deprived  of  equality  of  rights,  but  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  rigorous  system  of  exceptional  laws  and  administrative 
decrees,  aiming  at  the  extermination  of  the  Polish  element.  The 
Peace  Treaty  does  not  impose  on  the  Germans  any  obligation  of 
granting  equality  of  rights  to  the  Poles  of  the  Empire.  The  lin¬ 
guistic  rights  of  the  Poles  in  the  Courts  of  Justice,  the  possibility 
of  keeping  Polish  schools  with  the  aid  of  State  and  Communal 
funds,  are  not  guaranteed  therein.  The  treatment  of  the  Polish 
minorities  in  Germany  and  of  the  German  minorities  in  Poland  can¬ 
not  therefore  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity.  As  the  Peace 
Treaty  with  Germany  does  not  contain  any  clauses  guaranteeing  the 
rights  of  Polish  minorities,  it  would  be  unjust  that  the  Treaty  of 
tlifi  Principal  Powers  with  Poland  should  ensure  to  the  Germans 
in  Poland,  in  addition  to  an  equality  of  rights,  the  privilege  of 
making  use  of  the  German  language  in  the  Polish  Courts  of  Justice, 
as  well  as  of  keeping  up  schools  of  German  language  out  of  public 
funds. 

Whilst  handing  in  the  present  answer  to  the  scheme  of  the  Treaty, 
the  Polish  Delegation  points  out  that  in  this  matter,  wherein  the 
internal  legislation  of  Poland  is  concerned,  the  Diet  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Poland  are  in  the  first  place  entitled  to  express  their 
opinion. 

The  scheme  of  the  Treaty  has  been  sent  to  them. 

Paris,  June  15, 1919. 
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Appendix  III  to  CF-74 
COMMISSION  OF  THE  NEW  STATES 


CONVENTION  WITH  POLAND 
Note  ty  M.  Sonnino  for  tlie  Council  of  Four 

The  Commission  of  the  NeAv  States  has  drawn  up  the  rules  which 
are  to  he  dictated  to  Poland,  and  is  now  examining  those  further 
measures  which  should  be  agreed  on  with  the  Poles. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  decided  about  the  rules  for  regulating  the 
reciprocal  relations  between  the  ex-Austrian  subjects  who  become 
Polish  citizens,  and  the  other  ex- Austrian  subjects  who  became  citi¬ 
zens  of  other  Allied  States.  Special  rules  on  this  subject  are  abso¬ 
lutely  essential,  as  it  is  a  case  of  relations  differing  somewhat  from 
those  between  Poland  and  the  other  territories  which  never  formed 
part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  relations  indeed  which  are 
more  frequent  and  important  than  the  others. 

It  is  a  question  of  pending  contracts,  of  foreclosures,  of  debts,  of 
insurance  business,  of  assessment  of  pensions,  of  repartition  of  funds 
and  property  held  in  common,  of  restitution  of  works  of  art,  of 
tariff  regulations,  of  customs  duties,  etc. 

It  is  a  question  of  safeguarding  by  reasonable  arrangements 
important  existing  interests;  and  of  not  disturbing  the  status  quo 
too  abruptly. 

It  is  therefore  urgent  that  Council  of  Four  should  instruct  the 
Commission  for  the  New  States  to  deal  with  these  special  questions. 

June  17,  1919. 
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Note  From  Superior  Blockade  Council  for  Council 
of  Heads  of  States 

Proposed  Agreement  by  Austria  Regarding  Trade  With 
Hungary  and  Germany 

In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Economic  Council 
at  its  meeting  of  June  2,  1919,  the  Superior  Blockade  Council  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  Council  of  the  Heads  of  States  that  when  the  Financial 
and  Reparation  Clauses  are  delivered  to  the  Austrian  Delegates,  they 
be  informed  that  they  are  required  to  agree  to  the  following  stipula¬ 
tions,  which  should  be  signed  and  delivered  in  the  form  of  a  separate 
note  from  the  Austrian  Delegates : — 

“1.  The  Government  of  Austria  will,  unless  otherwise  requested 
by  the  Associated  Governments  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
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France,  and  Italy,  continue  effectively  to  prohibit  the  importation, 
exportation  and  transit  of  all  articles  between  Austria  and  Hungary 
and  to  maintain  such  prohibition  up  to  the  time  of  the  formal  accept¬ 
ance  by  the  Government  of  Hungary  of  such  terms  of  peace  as  shall 
be  proposed  by  the  Associated  Governments. 

“2.  The  Government  of  Austria  will,  unless  otherwise  requested  by 
the  Associated  Governments  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Italy,  continue  effectively  to  prohibit  the  importation, 
exportation  and  transit  of  all  articles  between  Austria  and  Germany 
and  to  maintain  such  prohibition  up  to  the  time  of  tiie  formal  accept¬ 
ance  by  the  Government  of  Germany  of  the  terms  of  peace  proposed 
by  the  Associated  Governments”. 

Paris,  June  7, 1919. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  in  the  Ministry  of  War,  Paris,  on 
Friday,  June  20,  at  5  p.  m. 

Present 


America,  United  States  of 

President  Wilson. 
General  T.  H.  Bliss. 


France 


British  Empire 

Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.  P. 

Gen.  Sir  Henry  Wilson,  G.  C.  B.,  D.  S.  O. 
Gen.  Sir  William  Robertson 

Itaxy 


M.  Clemenceau 
Marshal  Foch 
Marshal  Petain 
General  Weygand 


M.  Sonnino 
General  U.  Cavallero 


Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B.  1 

M.  di  Martino  (accompanied  by  an  Italian  Officer 
Professor  P.  J.  Mantoux. — Interpreter. 


M.  Clemenceau  said  that  the  Heads  of  Government  had  invited 
their  Commanders-in-Chief  and  Military  Advisers  to  hear  Marshal 
Foch’s  plans  in  the  event  of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of 
the  Germans  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  Marshal 
Foch  had  already  laid  his  views  before  the  Council 
of  Heads  of  Government  and  had  subsequently  given 
them  a  Memorandum  of  his  views.  He  called  on 
Marshal  Foch  to  explain  his  plans. 

Marshal  Foch  said  that  the  plan  was  prepared  in  conformity  with 
the  general  scheme  he  had  drawn  up  with  the  Heads  of  the  various 
Allied  Armies  and  which  had  been  explained  to  and  approved  by 
the  Heads  of  Governments.  The  plan  was  ready  to  be  put  in  force 
immediately,  this  very  evening  if  necessary.  Starting  from  points 
on  the  Rhine  including  Cologne,  Coblentz  and  Mayence  and  points 
further  south  the  Army  was  to  advance  in  the  direction  of  Weimar 
and  Berlin.  The  object  was  to  compel  the  German  Government,  if 
necessary,  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  Everything  was  prepared 
and  the  troops  were  ready.  The  only  question  was  as  to  how  far  the 
offensive  could  proceed.  Berlin  was  400  kilometres  from  the  Rhine. 
The  capacity  of  the  Armies  to  advance  depended  on  the  difficulties 
encountered  from  the  resistance  of  the  enemy  and  the  attitude  of  the 
civilian  population  which  included  a  large  number  of  men  trained  to 
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arms  who  might  be  organised  to  interfere  witli  the  communications 
either  by  cutting  them  or  simply  by  means  of  strikes.  To  prevent 
this  it  was  unavoidable  that  the  Armies  should  be  weakened  as  they 
advanced  by  the  detachment  of  troops  on  lines  of  communications. 
Considering  that  the  advancing  Army  would  gradually  be  enfeebled 
from  the  necessity  of  detaching  men  on  the  communications  this 
would  eventually  lead  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  If,  however,  the 
population  could  be  disarmed  it  would  bring  the  war  to  an  end  so 
much  the  earlier.  In  that  line  of  thought  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Army  would  have  to  pass  through  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  the 
Kingdom  of  Wiirttemberg  and  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  If,  by  a 
series  of  armistices  imposed  on  Baden,  Wiirttemberg  and  Bavaria, 
hostilities  could  be  brought  to  an  end,  it  would  facilitate  the  march 
on  Berlin,  The  manoeuvre  along  the  valley  of  the  Kiver  Main  was 
favourable  to  a  complete  separation  of  Southern  Germany,  Further, 
this  was  the  most  direct  route  in  order  to  secure  a  junction  with  the 
Czecho-Slovak  forces  and  for  reestablishing  communication  with  the 
Poles,  Were  this  accomplished,  a  concentric  movement  of  the  Allied 
Armies  in  conjunction  with  the  Poles  and  Czechs  might  eventually  be 
carried  out  for  the  reduction  of  Berlin.  Hence,  Germany  could  be 
reduced  very  rapidly  if  he  had  the  right  to  secure  the  separation  of 
Southern  Germany  from  North  Germany  by  the  valley  of  the  Main. 
To  secure  this,  it  was  necessary  to  envisage  inflicting  successive  and 
detailed  armistices  on  Baden,  Wiirttemberg  and  Bavaria,  and  he  must 
be  in  a  position  to  deal  successively  with  each.  If,  instead  of  thus 
dealing  with  Germany  in  detail,  he  was  compelled  to  face  Southern 
Germany  as  well  as  to  advance  in  North  Germany  he  had  not  sufficient 
forces  to  reach  his  ultimate  objective.  His  forces  would  be  so  de¬ 
pleted  and  weakened  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  stop  half  way  with¬ 
out  reaching  Berlin.  In  that  case,  in  order  to  disarm  Germany,  the 
Governments  would  have  to  be  in  a  position  to  reinforce  the  Armies 
in  proportions  that  at  present  could  not  be  foreseen.  If  he  was  to 
undertake  an  offensive  against  Bavaria,  it  was  most  important  that 
Italy  should  co-operate  thereby  advancing  from  the  flank  of  the 
enemy  on  Munich.  This  was  how  the  problem  of  the  Westeim  Front, 
that  is  to  say  the  march  from  the  Rhine  to  Berlin,  must  be  considered. 
Later,  he  would  explain  how  the  junction  with  the  Czecho-Slovak  and 
Polish  forces  must  be  brought  about.  They  had  received  their  in¬ 
structions  and  could  at  the  right  moment  co-operate  in  common 
action  against  Berlin. 

As  to  the  time  table  of  the  march  from  the  Rhine,  this  must  be 
taken  in  two  bounds  of  100  kilometres  apiece,  making  a  total  ad¬ 
vance  of  200  kilometres  which  would  bring  the  Armies  to  the  line 
of  the  River  Weser  where  they  might  have  to  stop  for  a  time.  This 
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advance  combined  with  the  march  along  the  Main  would  take  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  days.  Hence,  in  a  fortnight  the  Armies  ought 
to  be  on  the  Weser  and  the  question  of  Southern  Germany  ought 
to  be  settled.  The  Armies  should  then  be  free  of  their  preoccupa¬ 
tion  of  the  southern  flank  and  should  resume  their  march  on  Berlin. 

M.  Clemenceau  asked  whether  Bavaria  would  be  separated  by 
means  of  the  armistices  or  whether  Marshal  Foch  would  send  troops. 

Marshal  Foch  said  he  would  send  troops.  The  first  question 
that  he  put  to  the  Governments  was  “will  the  Commander-in-Chief 
be  allowed  to  envisage  a  special  treatment  for  the  different  Govern¬ 
ments  encountered  in  the  advance,  namely  the  Grand-Duchy  of 
Baden,  the  Kingdom  of  Wiirttemberg  and  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria?” 
In  leply  to  M.  Clemenceau  he  said  that  what  he  wanted  to  know  was 
whether  in  the  event  of  an  application  from  the  Governments  of 
Baden,  Wiiittemberg  and  Bavaria  to  make  a  separate  armistice,  he 
was  to  be  allowed  to  grant  it. 

Up  to  this  point,  he  had  spoken  only  of  the  offensive  starting 
from  the  Rhine,  but  there  was  also  an  offensive  contemplated  from 
Prague  and  from  Posen  which  were  much  nearer  to  Berlin  than  the 
Rhine.  If,  however,  these  were  to  be  feasible  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  know  what  action  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments 
intended  to  take  in  Czecho-Slovakia.  At  present,  Hungary  was 
attacking  Czecho-Slovakia  on  the  south  and  all  the  Czecho-Slovak 
troops  were  retained  in  that  region.  Until  the  Hungarians  had  been 
disarmed,  either  by  a  political  action  or  if  necessary  by  a  counter¬ 
offensive,  the  Czecho- Slovaks  could  give  him  no  assistance.  In 
Poland  no  such  problem  arose  because  the  whole  of  the  Polish 
Army  was  available.  In  reply  to  President  Wilson  he  said  that 
there  were  21  Polish  Divisions,  12  of  which  were  opposite  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  Poland  and  Upper  Silesia.  In  reply  to  M.  Clemenceau  he 
said  they  had  sufficient  munitions  not  perhaps  for  fighting  on  the 
Western  scale  but  when  General  Haller  left,  they  had  2000  rounds 
a  gun,  which  was  enough  for  several  days’  heavy  fighting  and  more 
than  France  had  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  War  (700  rounds  a  gun). 
There  was  the  possibility  of  action  at  the  right  moment  but  he  must 
ask  that  the  Governments  would  do  everything  they  could  to  stop  the 
Hungarian  advance  against  the  Czechs.  In  reply  to  President  Wil¬ 
son  he  said  that  General  Haller’s  Polish  Division  had  a  strength  of 
16000  men  but  the  other  Divisions  varied  in  size  and  in  importance. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  before  answering  Marshal  Foch’s  ques¬ 
tion  the  Heads  of  Governments  would  like  to  hear  the  other  Generals. 

General  Robertson  said  that  Marshal  Foch  had  sent  him  his 
instructions  for  an  advance  to  the  River  Weser  in  two  bounds.  He 
understood  his  instructions  and  had  no  remarks  to  offer.  How  far  he 
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could  go  depended  upon  the  attitude  of  the  inhabitants  and  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  enemy  whether  by  soldiers  or  by  the  civilians 
who  included  many  soldiers.  This  consideration  would  affect  the 
railways,  telegraphs  and  telephones,  all  of  which  in  his  own  zone 
were  worked  by  German  Personnel.  So  far  as  he  could  see  there  was 
nothing  to  stop  an  advance  as  far  as  the  Weser.  Beyond  that  point, 
the  advance  depended  upon  considerations  of  high  strategy  on  which 
he  had  but  little  information  and  which  it  would  not  be  proper  for 
him  to  offer  his  remarks  as  it  was  the  affair  of  Marshal  Foch.  He, 
however,  was  responsible  for  the  British  Army  and  there  were  one 
or  two  points  he  would  like  to  mention.  He  would  suggest  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  Ministers  to  foresee  and  consider  whether  the 
advance  to  the  Weser  would  bring  about  Peace.  So  far  as  his  own 
Army  was  concerned,  if  this  operation  continued  on  his  present  front, 
he  would  have  practically  no  Divisions — pei'haps  one  or  twm  at  the 
most— with  which  to  advance  after  he  reached  the  Weser,  unless 
either  the  population  were  by  some  means  made  friendly  or  additional 
troops  were  provided.  The  whole  of  his  ten  Divisions  except  for  the 
one  or  two  mentioned  would  be  required  to  maintain  his  communica¬ 
tions.  It  was  therefore  for  the  Governments  to  consider  what  action 
would  be  required  after  the  Armies  had  reached  the  line  of  the 
Weser,  in  the  event  of  the  Germans  refusing  to  sign  and  the  Govern¬ 
ments  wishing  to  insist  that  they  must  sign.  Either  a  bigger  force 
would  have  to  be  put  in  the  field  or  the  terms  of  Peace  would  have  to  be 
reconsidered.  When  the  Armies  reached  the  line  of  the  Weser,  they 
would  be  200  miles  inside  the  frontiers  of  Germany.  Berlin  would 
still  be  200  miles  distant.  They  would  have  no  spare  men  with  which 
to  advance.  Now  therefore  was  the  time  to  think  out  how  the  war 
was  to  be  conducted  then  in  order  to  achieve  a  certain  result.  He 
could  not  tell  whether  when  the  Armies  had  reached  the  Weser, 
the  Germans  would  be  ready  to  sign.  It  was  not  safe  to  assume  that 
if  Germany  declined  to  sign  she  would  not  put  up  a  formidable  opposi¬ 
tion.  Germany  had  great  numbers  of  trained  men  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  these  were  in  the  zones  already  occupied.  If  the  German 
Government  chose  to  organise  these  it  might  cause  great  trouble.  In 
reply  to  President  Wilson  he  said  that  Germany  still  had  a  good  deal 
of  material,  he  believed,  as  much  as  2000  heavy  and  7000  field  guns. 
The  question  that  the  Governments  had  to  consider  was  not  so  much 
that  of  advancing  to  the  Weser,  but  what  to  do  there  if  Germany 
refused  to  sign. 

General  Bliss  said  he  had  not  much  to  add  to  what  Marshal  Foch 
and  General  Hobertson  had  said.  He  thought  General  Robertson  had 
put  his  finger  on  the  core  of  the  problem,  and  what  he  had  said  was 
reconcilable  with  the  general  plan  of  Marshal  Foch.  If  the  Germans 
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refused  to  sign  the  Treaty,  something  must  clearly  be  done.  He  could 
see  nothing  else  but  military  action  in  the  form  of  an  advance.  If 
the  line  of  the  Weser  was  reached  the  Allied  and  Associated  Armies 
would  control  railway  systems  that  would  put  the  greater  part  of 
20,000,000  Germans  from  whom  they  could  otherwise  draw  men  trained 
for  war,  under  control.  If  Marshal  Foch’s  plan  of  armistices  was 
carried  out  a  further  large  number  of  men  in  South  Germany  would 
be  cut  off  from  the  German  Government.  In  his  view  it  was  impossible 
at  present  to  make  a  plan  for  going  beyond  the  Weser  but  it  should  be 
studied  from  day  to  day.  The  armistice  plan  would  be  very  favour¬ 
able  from  a  military  point  of  view.  The  question  arose  as  to  whether 
the  Allies  had  anything  worth  while  to  offer  those  States  to  induce 
them  to  separate  armistices.  This  was  a  political  question.  If  they 
refused  South  Germany  might  indulge  in  passive  resistance.  By  the 
time  the  Armies  reached  the  Weser,  the  military  and  political  situation 
might  have  developed.  It  was  impossible  to  tell  how  far  this  advance 
might  revive  spirits  in  the  East.  There  would  undoubtedly  be  propa¬ 
ganda  to  the  effect  that  the  occupation  of  Berlin  was  only  a  step 
towards  the  occupation  of  Moscow  nor  could  we  now  judge  what  its 
effect  would  be  on  the  Czechs  and  Poles  nor  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  military  pressure  on  Germany.  We  did  not  know  whether  the 
forces  were  sufficient :  or  whether  or  how  great  additions  might  have  to 
be  called  for :  or  whether  the  forces  might  not  get  through  to  Berlin 
with  very  little  resistance ;  nor  whether  when  Berlin  was  reached,  the 
signature  of  Peace  would  be  any  nearer.  Something  however  must  be 
done.  Without  knowing  Marshal  Foch’s  plan,  he  had  studied  the 
matter  with  the  officers  of  his  own  staff,  and  had  come  to  very  much 
the  same  conclusions. 

General  Cavallero  said  that  the  question  of  the  co-operation  of 
the  Italian  Army  had  only  been  put  to  him  yesterday  by  Marshal  Foch 
m  a  letter  which  he  had  immediately  telegraphed  to  General  Diaz.  He 
hoped,  by  to-morrow,  to  have  a  reply  as  to  what  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Army  could  do.  He  thought,  however,  that  the  available 
forces  could  only  be  very  modest  owing  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
forces  in  the  interior  of  Italy  and  the  uncertain  situation  on  the 
Eastern  frontier  of  Italy.  As  soon  as  he  received  General  Diaz’s 
reply,  he  would  hasten  to  tell  Marshal  Foch. 

Marshal  Petain  said  that  he  had  nothing  to  object  to  in  Marshal 
Foch’s  initial  plan.  This  was  to  start  from  the  Rhine  and  to  advance 
towards  Weimar  and  Berlin.  The  mass  of  the  forces  would  be  in  the 
valley  of  the  Main,  thus  separating  North  Germany  from  South 
Germany.  He  agreed  that  the  advance  in  two  bounds  to  the  line  of 
the  Weser  should  be  feasible  unless  something  unexpected  happened. 
He  agreed  with  General  Robertson  and  General  Bliss  in  thinking 
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that  a  new  war  would  begin  after  the  passage  of  the  Weser.  Of  the 
effectives  at  their  disposal  so  many  men  would  be  required  on  the 
lines  of  communication  and  for  the  control  of  the  population  that 
very  few  forces  would  be  left  for  battle.  As  regards  the  French 
Army,  the  Armies  of  General  Langain  \Mangin?^  and  General 
Gerard  under  the  command 'of  General  Fayolle  were  completely 
equipped  with  motors  and  aviation  for  a  long  distance  campaign. 
The  same  could  not  be  said  however  of  the  fourth  Army  further  to 
the  south.  It  was  an  illusion  to  suppose  that  this  Army  could  pene¬ 
trate  into  Bavaria.  It  would  not  have  enough  depth  or  the  means 
for  a  long  line  of  communications.  Consequently,  while  the  forces 
advancing  on  the  Main  would  be  very  powerful  the  right  ffank  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  fourth  Army  would  be  weak.  On  the  left  the  Army  on 
(he  Lippe  would  not  be  very  strongly  covered  and  consequently,  if  it 
advanced  too  far  to  the  east,  the  position  on  the  left  wing  would 
be  rather  risky.  As  regards  the  further  plan  he  had  little  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  how  far  it  was  possible  to  use  the  Poles  and  Czechs.  It 
seemed  to  him,  however,  rather  late  to  consider  this  now.  If  they 
were  to  be  used  the  preparations  ought  to  have  been  made  some  time 
ago.  The  same  applied  to  the  Poles  as  to  the  Czechs. 

M.  Clemenceau  pointed  out  that  now  Marshal  Foch  was  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Polish  Army. 

Marshal  Foch  said  that  the  orders  to  the  Poles  were  to  maintain 
the  offensive.  They  were  systematically  and  consistently  to  hold  on 
by  all  possible  means  and  to  dig  themselves  in  for  this  purpose  and 
sustain  attacks  without  giving  way. 

President  Wilson  asked  whether  there  was  any  knowledge  of 
organised  German  forces  in  Baden,  Wiirttemberg  and  Bavaria. 

Marshal  Petain  said  that  very  important  information  had  been 
received  that  very  morning,  not  only  as  regards  their  resources,  but 
as  regards  the  German  plan  for  defence. 

President  Wilson  asked  if  the  plan  included  a  movement  from  the 
South. 

Marshal  Petain  said  that  it  did  not.  He  then  gave  on  the  map  an 
explanation  of  the  defensive  organisation.  Resistance  was  to  be 
made  by  three  principal  groups.  The  total  number  of  men  was  about 
200,000,  west  of  Berlin.  These  three  groups  were  controlled  by  a 
unified  and  organised  command  under  a  single  chief. 

General  Weygand  explained  that  the  total  forces  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Germans  were  650,000  men,  of  whom  350,000  were  east,  and 
200,000  west  of  Berlin. 

Marshal  Petain  said  this  was  exactly  his  estimate,  but  that  200,000 
armed  police  must  be  added,  making  a  grand  total  of  750,000  men. 

President  Wilson  asked  why,  if  Marshal  Foch’s  hopes  in  regard 
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to  the  successive  armistices  were  realised,  there  should  be  any  neces¬ 
sity  for  diverting  forces  into  Bavaria. 

Marshal  Foch  said  he  had  only  contemplated  diversions  of  forces 
into  Bavaria  in  order  to  obtain  the  armistice. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  what  he  understood  was  that  the  march 
on  Berlin  was  conditioned  by  the  achievement  of  successive  armistices 
in  the  south.  He  did  not  complain  of  that  modification  of  the  original 
plan  as  he  had  understood  it.  He  thought  it  was  prudent.  At  all 
costs  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  setback  or  a  check  must  be  avoided. 
He  had  been  forcibly  struck  by  the  fact  that  all  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Generals  were  in  agreement  that  a  march  as  far  as  the  Weser 
was  feasible,  and  that  thereafter  supplementary  troops  would  be 
required  for  the  further  advance.  He  hoped  and  understood,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  the  Allies  were  favoured  by  chance,  no  further  forces 
would  be  required.  In  the  other  eventuality,  however,  an  increase  of 
force  must  be  considered.  He  would  therefore  ask  the  Allied  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  to  consider  the  development  of  subsequent  operations 
and  let  the  Council  know  gradually  what  was  needed.  ISIarshal  Foch 
knew  perfectly  well  that  nothing  could  be  got  from  the  Governments 
without  warning  them  in  time.  As  he  understood  the  plan,  the  Armies 
would  advance  from  the  Khine  and  then  forces  would  be  detached 
towards  Bavaria.  Possibly  the  Italians  would  co-operate  in  this,  but 
General  Cavallero  had  said  that  their  co-operation  would  be  modest 
in  its  extent.  Unless  by  this  means  the  Armistice  could  be  brought 
about,  he  understood  it  was  generally  agreed  that  the  Weser  could 
not  be  crossed  without  the  addition  of  further  forces.  Hence,  he 
would  ask  Marshal  Foch  to  consider  the  further  march  and  the  effec¬ 
tives  he  would  require  for  it. 

Marshal  Foch  undertook  to  consider  this. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  he  would  like  to  agree  with  M.  Clemenceau, 
since  all  the  soldiers  were  agreed  that  a  march  direct  on  Berlin  was  a 
military  operation  that  ought  not  to  be  adopted,  and  would  only  be 
safe  if  Southern  Germany  could  be  separated  from  Northern  Germany. 
Since,  however,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Armies  could  only  get  beyond 
the  Weser  if  they  were  either  increased  in  force  or  if  these  Armistices 
were  brought  about,  he  hoped  that  no  announcement  would  be  made 
which  would  give  the  impression  that  the  Armies  could  go  further 
than  this.  No  provisions  should  be  made  that  we  could  go  beyond 
the  Weser.  Some  formula  might  be  devised  to  the  effect  that  the  coal 
fields  were  to  be  seized,  or  some  other  such  object  secured. 

M.  Clemekceau  said  that  the  less  was  said  in  the  press  about  the 
advance,  the  better. 

President  Wilson  suggested  there  was  no  need  to  announce  the 
extent  of  the  advance  contemplated,  in  the  press. 
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M.  Clemenoeau  said  this  would  not  prevent  the  Germans  from 
announcing  that  the  Allies  were  marching  on  Berlin. 

M.  Sonnino  agreed. 

2.  M.  Clemenceau  said  that  as  the  result  of  the  preceding  discus¬ 
sion  there  were  two  questions  he  had  to  submit  to  the  Heads  of 
Governments. 

First,  there  was  the  question  of  the  Hungarian 
and  Czecho-Slovak  Armies.  In  this  connection  the 
Council  had  before  them  a  report  prepared  at  their  request  by  General 
Bliss  (Appendix). 

(After  some  discussion,  the  Council  approved  General  Bliss’  report, 
and  agreed  on  the  following  action: — 


The  Military 
Situation  in 
Hungary 


(1)  That  Marshal  Foch  should  give  the  orders  to  General  Pelle, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  forces,  and  take  the  other 
action  assigned  to  him  in  the  first  part  of  paragraph  8  of  the  report. 

(2)  That  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Peace  Conference  should 
make  the  communications  to  the  Governments  of  Czecho-Slovakia  and 
Hungary  proposed  in  the  second  part  of  paragraph  8  and  in  para¬ 
graph  9  of  the  report.) 

3.  M.  Clemenceau  said  that  there  remained  now  only  the  question 
of  Armistice.  Marshal  Foch  wanted  to  know  what  he  should  say  if 
the  Governments  of  Baden,  Wiirttemberg  or  Bavaria 
ttiVArmUUc””*  Came  to  him  and  said  they  wanted  a  special  Armistice. 

His  own  suggestion,  which  he  had  made  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Balfour  was  that  Marshal  Foch 
should  tell  them  to  send  three  delegates  to  Versailles  within  three 
days  to  negotiate  Peace  on  the  basis  of  the  Peace  Germany  had 
refused  to  sign. 

Mr.  Balfour  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
was  capable  of  being  cut  up  in  this  manner.  He  thought  there  were 
many  provisions  that  necessarily  applied  to  the  whole  of  Germany. 
He  suggested  that  the  Drafting  Committee  should  be  asked  to  con¬ 
sider  this  aspect  of  the  question. 

M.  Sonnino  said  that  some  inducement  ought  to  be  considered  to 
persuade  these  Governments  to  enter  into  a  separate  Armistice. 
Without  it  he  could  not  see  what  benefit  they  would  gain  by  making 
a  separate  peace. 

Marshal  Foch  suggested  that  they  should  be  made  to  sign  the 
peace,  and  obliged  to  accept  their  part  of  reparation  according  to 
population.  If  these  States  asked  for  separate  Armistices,  he  would 
propose  to  make  a  reply  in  the  sense  that  they  should  send  their 
representatives  to  Versailles  to  make  a  peace  on  the  basis  of  the 
Treaty  which  Germany  had  refused  to  sign,  taking  their  share  of 
reparation,  according  to  their  population. 
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Date  of  the 

Military 

OffensiTe 


In  reply  to  M.  Sonnino’s  criticism,  he  suggested  that  if  they  con¬ 
sidered  the  inducement  was  not  sufficient,  an  immediate  tax  should  be 
imposed  on  the  recalcitrant  State. 

Geneeal  Wetgand  said  that  M.  Sonnino  had  made  a  good  point. 
Bavaria,  for  example,  would  have  no  object  in  signing  a  separate 
peace.  Hence,  he  suggested  that  the  Military  command  should  be 
given  authority  to  adopt  a  firm  administration  in  order  to  encourage 
the  people  to  escape  from  it  by  making  a  separate  peace. 

After  some  further  discussion,  M.  Clemen ceau  told  Marshal  Foch 
that  he  would  be  sent  a  formula  within  three  days,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
while  he  suggested  that  President  Wilson,  with  his  experts  should 
consider  the  draft  of  such  a  formula. 

(This  was  agreed  to.) 

4.  Marshal  Foch  asked  for  authority  to  commence  the  advance 
immediately  on  the  expiration  of  the  Armistice,  that  is,  at  7  p.  m. 

on  Monday  next,  June  23rd,  if,  before  that  time,  the 
Germans  had  not  intimated  their  intention  of  signing. 
He  considered  it  very  important  from  a  military 
point  of  view  to  have  no  delay  in  starting  operations,  and  to  show 
that  we  were  fully  prepared.  He  felt  bound  to  say  that  it  was  the 
desire  of  the  whole  French  Army  that  no  further  delay  should  be 
given  to  the  Germans,  as  the  Army  had  been  concentrated  and  was  in 
a  temporary  and  uncomfortable  situation. 

President  Wilson  said  he  had  no  objection  to  the  advance  starting 
on  the  date  Marshal  Foch  proposed. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  he  had  no  objection. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  there  was  no  objection. 

(Marshal  Foch  was  accordingly  authorised  to  commence  his  ad¬ 
vance  immediately  on  the  expiration  of  the  Armistice.) 

5.  Mr.  Balfour  said  that  similar  instructions  ought  to  be  given 

^  ♦  to  the  Naval  Authorities  to  commence  hostilities  on 

Commencement 

of  Naval  Action  expiration  of  the  Armistice. 

(This  was  agreed  to.) 

6.  (The  Council  approved  Joint  Note  No.  45.  by  the  Military  repre¬ 

sentatives  of  the  Supreme  War  Council  in  regard 
nScai  NaUonai®  to  suppHes  for  the  local  National  contingents  of  the 
oMbStk  Baltic  States.  The  recommendations  of  this  report  are 

States  »  n 

as  follows : — 


(a)  That  General  Gough  alone  being  on  the  spot,  is  in  a  position 
to  estimate  exactly  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  supplies  of  all  kinds 
to  be  given  to  the  local  National  contingents,  and  therefore  that  all 
information  concerning  such  supplies  should  be  obtained  from  him. 

(b)  That  it  is  impossible  to  arrange  the  sharing  of  the  necessary 
oypplies  between  the  different  Powers  until  their  nature  and  quantity 
are  known. 
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It  was  left  to  the  British  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  to 
take  the  necessary  action  to  give  effect  to  this  report.) 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  20  June,  1919. 
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Memorandum,  for  the  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 

Powers 

Ho'cel  de  Crillon,  Paris,  19  June,  1919. 

In  compliance  with  the  instructions  from  the  Council,  communi¬ 
cated  to  me  by  Colonel  Sir  M.  P.  A.  Hankey,  in  his  letter  of  June  16th, 
(received  by  me  on  June  17th),  I  have  the  honour  to  report  as 
follows : 

(1) .  In  their  telegram  of  June  13th,  1919,^  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  declared : 

1) .  That  the  frontiers  described  in  a  telegram  from  them  of  the 
same  date  are  the  frontiers  which  shall  permanently  divide  Hungary 
from  Czecho-Slovakia  and  from  Roumania ; 

2) .  That  the  armed  forces  of  those  states  must  immediately  cease 
hostilities  and  retire  without  avoidable  delay  within  the  national 
frontiers  thus  laid  down. 

(2) .  An  examination  of  a  map  on  which  the  frontiers  thus  de¬ 
scribed  are  delineated  shows : 

1) .  That  Hungarian  forces  are  at  various  points,  some  40  or  50 
miles  north  of  a  part  of  their  Northern  frontier,  and  are  thus  in 
the  territory  definitely  assigned  by  the  telegram  of  June  13th  to 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

2) .  That  Roumanian  forces  are,  at  various  points,  some  50  miles 
west  of  a  part  of  their  Western  frontier,  and  are  thus  in  the  territory 
definitely  assigned  by  the  telegram  of  June  13th  to  Hungary. 

(3) .  The  above  referred  to  telegram  of  June  13th  further  directs — 

1) .  That  the  Hungarian  army  now  fighting  in  Czecho-Slovakia 
shall  immediately  withdraw  behind  the  assigned  northern  frontier 
of  Hungary  and  that  all  other  Hungarian  troops  shall  remain  within 
this  frontier; 

2) .  That  as  soon  as  the  Hungarian  troops  have  evacuated  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  the  Roumanian  troops  shall  be  withdrawn  fi’om  Hungarian 
territory  and  inside  of  the  Roumanian  Western  frontier; 

3) .  That,  during  their  withdrawal,  the  Roumanian  troops  shall  be 
unmolested  by  the  Hungarians  and  that  the  latter  shall  make  no 
attempt  to  follow  them  across  the  Roumanian  frontier. 

Note:  It  will  be  observed  that  there  was  no  prohibition  against 
the  Czecho-Slovakian  troops  from  immediately  pursuing  the  with- 
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drawing  Hungarian  troops  and  harassing  them  during  their  with¬ 
drawal. 

(4) .  Upon  receipt  by  it  of  the  above  referred  to  telegram  of  June 
13th,  the  Hungarian  Goverment  replied  by  its  telegram  of  June  16th.* 
Much  of  this  telegram  does  not  relate  to  the  military  question  now 
under  consideration.  For  present  purposes,  the  essential  part  of  the 
reply  of  the  Hungarian  Government  is  as  follows : 

1) .  That  the  Hungarian  Government,  on  June  16th,  requested  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  and  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Roumania,  to  send  to  the  Hungarian  Headquarters,  or  to  a 
place  to  be  designated,  military  Delegates  furnished  with  full  powers 
who  will  be  instructed  to  settle  in  agreement  with  the  Hungarian 
Commander-in-Chief  the  methods  of  evacuation; 

2) .  That  the  Hungarian  Government  has  also  taken  the  necessary 
measures  to  order  its  troops  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and  to  make  the  technical  preparations 
for  that  purpose ; 

?  .  That  the  Hungarian  Government  requests  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers  to  take  the  necessary  action  with  the  Governments  of  the 
Czecho-Slovak  Republic  and  of  the  Kingdom  of  Roumania  so  that  the 
latter  Governments  may  comply  with  the  request  of  the  former  one  for 
a  military  conference  to  arrange  the  details  of  the  evacuation. 

(5) .  Assuming  that  the  Hungarian  Government  is  acting  in  good 
faith,  its  foregoing  request  is  reasonable  and  fair.  Our  sole  object, 
for  the  present,  is  to  bring  about  the  evacuation  of  all  unlawfully  occu¬ 
pied  territory  and  to  bring  this  about  without  further  bloodshed.  If 
the  Hungarians,  during  their  withdrawal  from  Czecho-Slovakian  ter¬ 
ritory,  are  pursued  hotfoot  by  the  troops  of  the  latter  country ;  and  if 
the  Roumanians  on  their  withdrawal  from  Hungarian  territory  are 
pursued  hotfoot  by  the  Hungarian  troops, — in  either  case,  the  pursu¬ 
ing  troops  will  certainly  behave  as  though  they  were  victorious  troops 
and  will  pursue  the  evacuating  troops  beyond  the  prescribed  fron¬ 
tiers.  That  would  simply  repeat  the  present  difficulty  and  our  work 
would,  have  to  be  done  all  over  again. 

Therefore,  there  must  be  an  hour  agreed  upon  by  each  set  of  op¬ 
posing  forces,  at  which  the  withdrawal  of  one  to  within  its  own  fron¬ 
tier  will  begin,  and  a  time  limit  before  the  other  will  begin  its  advance 
movement  to  occupy  the  evacuated  territory. 

(6)  With  those  facts  in  mind  I  had,  through  the  medium  of  Colonel 
Embick  of  my  staff,  an  interview  with  Mr.  Benes,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic.  After  this  interview, 
Mr.  Benes  addressed  to  me  his  letter  of  June  17th,  which  I  attach 
hereto.  In  it  he  states  his  objections  to  doing  anything  which  looks 
like  opening  negotiations  with  the  Hungarian  Government,  but  pro¬ 
poses  that  the  Conference  of  the  Powers  take  the  following  action: 

^  Appendix  II  to  CF-73,  p.  MS. 
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1) .  Order  the  Czecho-Slovak  forces  to  remain  on  their  present  line 
until  the  Hungarian  forces  have  withdrawn  within  their  Northern 

frontier ;  _  _  .  ■  •  i  i 

2) .  Order  the  Hungarians  to  immediately  begin  their  withdrawal 
so  as  to  be  within  their  own  territory  at  the  end  of  three  days,  after 
which  period  only  will  the  advance  of  the  Czecho-Slovakians  begin. 

(7) .  In  a  subsequent  interview,  on  June  18th,  I  explained  to  Mr. 
Benes  that,  in  my  opinion,  a  mere  order  to  the  resjpective  Governments 
would  not  be  sufficient ;  that  such  orders  had  already  been  communi¬ 
cated  and  there  was  no  need  to  repeat  them;  that  what  was  required 
was  an  understanding  between  the  local  military  commanders  as 
to  when  the  withdrawal  would  begin  and  a  time  limit  to  be  allowed 
before  the  advance  of  the  other  side ;  and  that  this  must  be  personally 
arranged  on  the  spot. 

Mr.  Benes  then  addressed  to  me  his  second  letter  dated  June  18th 
which  I  attach  hereto.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Czecho¬ 
slovakian  forces  are  now  under  the  command  of  a  French  Com- 
mander-in-Chief ;  and  that  these  forces  are  divided  into  three  groups 
each  of  which  is  commanded  by  a  French  general.  He  says  that 
all  necessary  orders  can  be  communicated  by  Marshal  Foch,  the  Al¬ 
lied  Commander-in-Chief,  to  the  French  general  commanding  the 
Czecho-Slovakian  forces;  and  he  guarantees,  in  behalf  of  his  Gov¬ 
ernment,  that  these  orders  will  be  strictly  complied  with. 

(8) .  I,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  instruct  their  Commander-in-Chief.  Marshal  Foch,  to  im¬ 
mediately  give  the  necessary  orders  to  General  Pelle,  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Czecho-Slovakian  forces. 

1) .  To  immediately  arrange  with  the  commander  of  the  Hungarian 
forces  now  in  Czecho-Slovakia  a  date  and  an  hour  when  the  latter 
shall  begin  their  withdrawal  to  points  south  of  the  Northern  frontier 
of  Hungary ; 

2) .  To  fix  a  time  limit,  from  three  to  five  days,  within  which  the 
evacuation  of  Czecho-Slovakian  territory  must  be  completed,  at  the 
end  of  which,  and  not  before  which,  the  Czecho-Slovakian  forces 
may  advance  to  points  inside  their  Southern  boundary ; 

3) .  To  authorise  General  Pelle  to  call  upon  such  British,  French 
and  American  officers  as  may  be  available  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  and 
whose  services  may  be  desired  for  the  purpose,  to  act  as  observers 
during  this  withdrawal  and  to  make  full  report  of  their  observations. 

4) .  To  direct  General  Pelle  to  report  to  him,  for  the  information 
of  the  Council  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  when  the  evac¬ 
uation  by  the  Hungarians,  of  Czecho-Slovakian  territory  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

I  also  recommend  that  the  foregoing  be  communicated  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  Czecho-Slovakia  and  of  Hungary,  and  that  the  latter 
be  ordered  to  see  to  it  that  no  devastation  or  pillage  or  wanton  vio¬ 
lence  to  person  or  property  be  committed  within  the  territory  being 
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evacuated,  with  information  that  full  compensation  will  be  exacted 
for  all  unlawful  acts. 

(9).  Finally,  I  recommend  that  the  Hungarian  Government  be 
informed  that  on  receipt  of  a  message  from  General  Pelle  to  the 
effect  that  the  Hungarians  have  completely  evacuated  Czecho-Slo- 
vakian  territory,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  will  direct  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Roumanian  forces  now  in  Hungarian  territory 
to  points  within  their  own  frontier  and  under  the  same  conditions 
recommended  above  to  govern  the  evacuation  of  Czecho- Slovakian 
territory. 

Tasker  H.  Bliss 


[Enclosure  1- — Translation  ’] 

\The  Czechoslovak  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  {Benes)  to  General 

T asker  H.  Bliss'] 

Czechoslovak  Republic,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

Paris,  June  17,  1919. 

General:  I  have  just  discussed  with  Colonel  Stanley  D.  Embick 
the  question  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Hungarian  troops  from  the 
territory  of  Slovakia.  He  informed  me  of  the  reply  of  the  Hungarians 
and  gave  me  your  opinion  and  your  plan.  I  may  reply  to  you  on  the 
subject  of  the  proposition  of  the  Colonel  as  follows: 

(1)  For  political  reasons  I  consider  it  dangerous  to  commence  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  Hungarian  Bolsheviks.  I  know  them  sufficiently 
to  be  sure  that  negotiation  with  the  Hungarians  is  the  best  means  to 
achieve  nothing.  Indeed,  if  our  Commander  in  Chief  should  come 
to  Slovakia  to  confer  there  with  the  Hungarian  military  chiefs,  the 
latter  would  find  numerous  pretexts  to  prolong  the  occupation  of  our 
territory  and  finally  to  block  all  negotiations.  Thus  in  place  of 
terminating  hostilities  more  rapidly  we  would  inevitably  be  led  to 
resume  and  continue  them. 

(2)  I  am  absolutely  persuaded  that  the  reply  of  the  Hungarian  Bol¬ 
sheviks  is  not  in  good  faith.  They  are  only  seeking  for  pretexts  to 
be  able  to  maintain  themselves  longer  on  our  territory  and  to  check 
the  authority  of  the  Conference.  I  am  unable  to  take  upon  myself  the 
responsibility  of  collaborating  to  that  end  by  requesting  our  military 
chief  to  negotiate  with  the  Hungarian  Bolshevik  military. 

(3)  But  since  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  Hungarians  I  propose  that  the  Conference  simply  give  an 
order : 

{a)  To  the  Czechoslovaks  to  remain  upon  the  line  upon  which  they 
are  at  this  time  until  the  Hungarians  shall  be  behind  the  frontier 
between  Slovakia  and  Hungary. 


‘  Translation  from  the  French  supplied  by  the  editors. 
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{b)  To  the  Hungarians  to  commence  withdrawal  immediately  so 
that  they  may  be,  at  the  end  of  three  days  at  the  latest,  across  the 
frontier  of  Slovakia,  and  the  Czechoslovaks  would  not  commence  their 
advance  before  the  end  of  the  three  days. 

(c)  Since  the  Hungarians  have  devastated  in  abominable  fashion 
all  of  the  territory  which  they  have  occupied,  committing  violence 
upon  the  population  and  depriving  them  of  their  supplies,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  the  Allied  officers  in  the  locality  verify  in  agreement 
with  the  Czechoslovak  authorities  all  these  cruelties  and  outrages  of 
the  Hungarians.  The  Czechoslovak  Government  will  exact  damages 
from  the  Hungarian  Government  for  all  these  devastations  and 
outrages. 

I  believe.  General,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  proceed  in  this 
manner.  The  Conference  whose  orders  have  not  been  respected,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  certain  nations  in  Central  Europe,  ought  at  all  costs  to 
reestablish  its  authority  with  those  who  have  disregarded  it.  We 
have  no  confidence  in  the  Hungarians.  Every  negotiation  with  them 
would  end  in  renewed  bloody  conflicts.  That  is  why  I  request  the 
Conference  to  make  its  decisions  unilaterally  and  to  apply  them  both 
to  us  and  to  our  enemies.  I  have  complete  confidence  that  these  deci¬ 
sions  will  be  just  as  regards  us  and  I  can  promise  you  that  we  shall 
submit  to  them. 

Please  accept  [etc.]  Dr.  Edvard  Benes 

[Enclosure  2 — Translation  ‘] 

\The  Czechoslovak  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  {Benes)  to  General 

TasTcer  H.  BUss^ 

Czechoslovak  Republic,  Ministry  or  Foreign  Affairs, 
No.  B-1821  Paris,  June  18. 1919. 

General  :  As  a  result  of  our  conversation  of  today  may  I  make  you 
the  following  propositions : 

In  accordance  with  the  Peace  Conference,  Marshal  Foch  as  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  of  the  Czechoslovak  Army  will  give  an  order  to 
General  Pelffi,  his  representative  in  Bohemia  and  Chief  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  General  Staff: 

(1)  That  he  inform  the  Hungarians  that  he  is  giving  them  three 
days  to  withdraw  behind  the  definitive  frontier  between  Slovakia 
and  Hungary  and  that  the  Czechoslovak  Army  will  not  commence  to 
advance  until  the  three  days  will  have  elapsed. 

(2)  The  Conference  announcing  this  both  to  the  Czechoslovak  and 
the  Hungarian  Governments  will  warn  the  Hungarians  that  all  the 
devastations  and  outrages  committed  against  the  population  and  every 
theft  of  property  and  supplies  by  the  Hungarian  Army  from  the 
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population  on  Czechoslovak  territory  will  be  verified.  The  Hun¬ 
garians  will  be  held  responsible  and  will  be  obliged  to  reimburse 
Czechoslovakia.  * 

(3)  As  I  had  the  honor  to  state  in  my  previous  letter,  the  officers 
of  the  Allied  Armies  who  are  now  in  Czechoslovak  territory  (French, 
British,  and  American  officers)  could  easily  be  ordered  to  be  present 
in  Slovakia  so  as  to  be  able  to  verify  these  thefts  and  devastations  in 
agreement  with  the  Czechoslovak  authorities. 

(4)  I  can  give  you  absolute  assurance  that  under  these  conditions 
the  Czechoslovak  Government  will  carry  out  to  the  last  letter  the 
orders  and  decisions  taken  by  the  Conference  and  transmitted  to  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  on  the  one  hand  and  to  General  Pelle  on 
the  other. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Czechoslovak  Army  in  Slovakia  is  at  present 
commanded  by  F rench  officers,  among  them  four  generals :  The  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  is  General  Pelle  who  has  under  his  command  three 
different  groups  under  the  orders  of  French  generals,  Hennoque, 
Mittelhouser,  and  Pares.  Thus  the  whole  Czechoslovak  front  is 
practically  under  the  control  of  Allied  officers. 

In  practice  the  officers  of  Czechoslovak  nationality  do  not  per¬ 
form  the  highest  functions  in  the  Army,  especially  as  concerns  the 
command.  It  is  thus  very  easy  for  the  Conference  to  make  the  pro¬ 
posed  decisions  and  to  have  complete  confidence  in  their  execution 
by  the  officers  who  are  French  and  who  are  directly  under  the  high 
command  of  Marshal  Foch.  As  for  my  part  I  would  be  able  to 
inform  the  Government  at  Prague  and  I  guarantee  that  the  Prague 
Government  will  accept  in  complete  good  faith  decisions  made  under 
these  conditions. 

I  beg  [etc.]  Dr-  Edvard  Benes 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Saturday,  June  21,  1919,  at  11  a.  m. 


United  States  of  America 
President  Wilson. 
France 

M.  Clemenceau. 


Present 

British  Empire 

The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  O.  M.,  M  P. 
Italy  Japan 

M.  Sonnino.  Viscount  Chinda. 


Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B 
M.  di  Martino. 

Prof  P.  J.  Mantoux. — Interpreter. 


Secretaries. 


A  large  number  of  experts  were  present  for  a  portion  of  the  meeting  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  different  aspects  of  the  German  Note.  Among  them  were  the 
following,  but  it  is  regretted  that  the  list  is  probably  incomplete : — 


United  States  of  America 


British  Empire 


Mr.  Norman  H.  Davis. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Dulles. 

Mr.  B.  M.  Baruch. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Lament. 

Mr.  M.  O.  Hudson. 

Mr.  J.  Brown  Scott. 
Dr.  Taussig. 


Lord  Sumner. 

Sir  Eyre  Crowe,  K.  C.  B.,  K.  C.  M.  G. 
Mr.  C.  J.  B.  Hurst,  C.  B.,  K.  C. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Headlam-Morley. 

Mr.  H.  Fountain,  C.  B.,  C.  M.  G. 

Mr.  W.  Carter. 


France 


Italy 


Japan 


M.  Klotz.  M.  Crespi.  M.  Adatci. 

M.  Loucheur.  M.  Ricci-Busatti.  M.  Nagoki  [1^ agaohafl. 

M,  Clemen  tel. 

General  Le  Rond. 

M.  Fromageot. 

M.  Jouasset. 

M.  Cheysson. 


Reply  to 
German  Note 
of  June  20th 


1.  The  Council  had  before  them  a  Note  from  the  German  Delega¬ 
tion,  dated  June  20th,  1919.  (Appendix  I.) 

On  the  previous  day,  M.  Clemenceau,  with  his  col¬ 
leagues’  approval,  had  instructed  the  various  Com¬ 
missions  to  prepare  draft  replies  on  the  various  points 
raised  in  the  Gennan  Note. 

2.  M.  Kix)tz  handed  in  a  draft  reply  which  had  been  approved  by 
all  the  experts  on  the  Keparations  Commission. 

This  draft  reply  was  read  and  approved,  subject  to 
some  minor  alterations.  (Appendix  II.) 


Reply  in  Regard 
to  Reparation 
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3.  M.  Klotz  then  handed  in  a  draft  reply  in  regard  to  Financial 

Matters. 

Reply  in  Regard  t  i  i  t  •  -r->  -i  •  i 

^  Financial  1  his  reply  was  read  by  the  Interpreter  in  English 

and  approved  without  alteration.  (Appendix  III.) 

4.  M.  Clementel  handed  in  a  draft  reply  which  had  been  prepared 
by  the  Economic  Commission. 

A  translation  of  this  was  read  by  the  Interpreter. 
Economic  (See  Appendix  IV.) 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  this  letter,  a  point 
was  raised  in  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  as  affecting  the  period  of  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty, 
namely,  as  to  whether  the  operation  of  these  parts  of  the  Treaty  would 
continue  until  put  an  end  to  by  a  decision  of  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  or  as  to  whether  they  would  cease  unless  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations  decided  to  terminate  them.  This  point  was 
referred  back  to  the  Economic  Commission  to  re-draft  its  letter. 

(M.  Clementel  and  other  Economic  Experts  then  withdrew  to 
re-draft  this  passage  in  their  letter.) 

(For  draft  as  finally  approved,  see  Appendix  V.) 

5.  At  this  point,  the  question  was  first  raised  as  to  the  general 
character  of  the  reply  to  be  given  to  the  German  note. 

Mr.  Balfour  pointed  out  that  the  Germans  in  their 
Character  of  letter  made  two  complaints.  The  first  was  that  there 

the  Reply  -R-ere  two  treaties,  one  which  had  been  handed  to 

them  originally  and  a  second  one  which  accompanied  the  reply  to  the 
German  counter-proposals,  and  which  had  been  amended  in  manuscript 
by  the  Drafting  Committee  but  also  included  certain  alterations  in  the 
print.  Their  second  point  was  as  to  whether  M.  Clemenceau’s  letter  ^ 
commenting  on  their  counter-proposals  was  binding  on  the  Allies. 
This  appeared  to  be  a  question  of  international  law,  which  should  be 
referred  to  the  lawyers  members  of  the  Drafting  Committee  who  were 
in  the.  adjoining  room.  The  question  on  which  their  opinion  was 
required  was  as  to  wdiether  this  note  had  the  same  binding  effect  as  a 
protocol  attached  to  the  Treaty. 

(President  Wilson  then  left  the  room  to  consult  the  Drafting  Com¬ 
mittee.) 

President  Wilson,  on  his  return,  said  that  the  opinion  of  the  Draft¬ 
ing  Committee  was  that  M.  Clemenceau’s  letter  as  an  interpretation 
of  the  Treaty  was  binding  in  the  sense  that  it  could  not  be  controverted 
in  an  arbitral  court.  In  explaining  how  the  Treaty  was  to  be  carried 
out,  it  expressed  the  limitation  of  the  powers  to  be  exercised  and  this 

‘The  reference  is  to  the  letter,  signed  by  M.  Clemenceau,  handed  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  delegation  on  June  16,  1919,  together  with  its  accompanying  memorandum, 
p.  926. 
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constituted  an  undertaking  binding,  as  he  understood  it,  in  honour 
but  not  in  law.  Mr.  Hurst  had  suggested  that  it  would  be  very  easy 
to  prepare  a  protocol  to  be  attached  to  the  Treaty,  summarising  the 
points  which  should  be  binding  in  a  legal  sense. 

M.  Clemenceau  suggested  that  the  text  of  the  letter  and  memoran¬ 
dum  in  reply  to  the  German  counter-proposals  should  be  added  as  a 
protocol  to  the  Treaty. 

President  Wilson  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  Germans  to  inform  them  tliat  an  answer  would  be  given  in  the 
shape  of  a  protocol  attached  to  the  Treaty. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  he  was  advised  by  Mr.  Hurst  that  it  would 
be  a  bad  precedent  to  put  the  whole  of  the  letters  and  memoranda, 
prepared  in  reply  to  the  German  counter-proposals,  in  the  Treaty  of 
Peace.  This  would  be  very  liable  to  raise  all  sorts  of  difficulties  of 
interpretation,  since  the  letters  were  not  couched  in  legal  language. 
It  would  be  better  to  summarize  the  substantive  results  of  the  letters 
and  memoranda  in  the  form  of  a  protocol. 

(There  was  prolonged  discussion  on  this  question,  which  was  re¬ 
verted  to  and  taken  up  again  at  frequent  intervals.  A  considerable 
number  of  experts,  including  the  Drafting  Committee,  were  invited 
to  express  their  views.  Eventually,  the  Drafting  Committee  were  in¬ 
structed  to  prepare  the  following  documents: — 

1.  A  reply  to  the  German  Note  based  on  the  material  prepared  by 
the  various  Commissions. 

2.  A  protocol  for  inclusion  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  containing  as¬ 
surances  to  the  Germans  on  the  various  points  raised  in  their  letter; 
these  assurances  to  be  extracted  as  far  as  possible  from  the  actual 
text  of  the  Reply  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  the  Ob¬ 
servations  of  the  German  Delegation  on  the  Conditions  of  Peace.) 

6.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  referred  to  above,  a  draft  reply 
to  the  Germans  on  the  subject  of  Heligoland  was  approved. 

(Only  one  manuscript  copy  was  available  and  the 
Heligoland  Secretary  was  unable  to  obtain  a  copy.  It  will  be 

found  included  in  the  Drafting  Committee’s  document.®) 

7.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  referred  to  above,  a  draft  reply 
presented  by  Viscount  Chinda  on  the  subject  of  Shantung  was 

Shantung  approved. 

(Here  again,  only  a  single  manuscript  copy  was 
available  and  the  Secretary  was  unable  to  obtain  a  copy.  It  will 
appear  in  the  Drafting  Committee’s  document.®) 


“  For  final  text  of  Allied  reply  of  June  21,  see  appendix  I  to  CF-SO,  p.  601. 
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(The  meeting  was  adjourned  to  enable  the  Drafting  Committee  to 
l)repare  the  documents  referred  to  in  Minute  5.) 

8.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  referred  to  above  President 
Wilson  read  the  attached  memorandum  from  ISIr.  Lansing,  dated  June 

Responsibilities  20th  (Appendix  VI). 

He  drew  attention  to  Mr.  Lansing’s  comment  that 
the  list  of  individuals  to  be  handed  over  to  justice  could  not  be  prop¬ 
erly  completed  within  the  period  of  one  month  from  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  Treaty.  He  feared,  however,  that  if  a  mistake  had  been 
made,  it  was  too  late  to  correct  it. 

(This  view  was  generally  accepted.) 

(The  Council  then  adjourned  to  President  Wilson’s  Library.) 
Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  21  June,  1919. 


Appendix  I  [to  CF-76]  * 

wcp-1033  German  Peace  Delegation, 

Versailles,  20  June  1919. 

To  Monsieur  Clemenceau. 

Sir  :  In  the  name  of  the  German  Delegation  I  have  the  honour  to 
submit  to  the  Allied  &  Associated  Governments  the  Note  contained 
in  the  attached  Annex. 

I  have  [etc.]  Haniel 

Enclosure  to  Above 

German  Peace  Delegation. 

19  June,  1919. 

Sir:  On  examining  the  four  documents  forwarded  on  the  16th  inst.. 
to  the  Commissary  General  of  the  Delegation  ®  it  appears  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  concessions  are  announced  in  the  covering  letter  and 
in  the  Memorandum  which  do  not  appear  in  the  text  as  modified  by 
hand.  Among  the  most  important  contradictions  of  this  nature  the 
German  Delegation  has  collected  the  following : — 

1.  It  is  said  on  page  7.®  of  the  Memorandum  that  directly  Germany 
is  admitted  into  the  League  of  Nations  she  shall  enjoy  the  advantages 

^The  document  Is  headed  “Translation  from  the  French.” 

®The  four  documents  transmitted  to  the  German  delegation  on  June  16,  1919, 
were  as  follows:  (1)  A  covering  letter  signed  by  the  President  of  the  Peace 
Conference.  M.  Clemenceau,  p.  926;  (2)  a  detailed  memorandum  comprising  the 
reply  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  the  remarks  of  the  German  Delega¬ 
tion  on  the  Conditions  of  Peace,  p.  935 ;  (3)  a  copy  of  the  treaty  with  certain  altera¬ 
tions  made  by  hand  in  red  ink:  (4)  the  declaration  by  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States.  Great  Britain,  and  France  in  regard  to  the  occupation  of  the  Rhine 
provinces,  p.  522. 

*  Part  I,  section  II. 
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resulting  from  the  provisions  relative  to  freedom  of  commerce  and 
transit.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  stated  on  page  42.'^  of  the  Memo¬ 
randum  that  for  a  minimum  duration  of  five  years,  unilateral  condi¬ 
tions  regarding  commercial  intercourse  will  be  imposed  upon 
Germany. 

2.  It  is  stated  on  page  11.®  of  the  Memorandum  that  France  takes 
to  herself  the  Public  Debt  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

3.  It  is  stated  on  page  14.®  that  for  the  plebiscite  in  Upper  Silesia 
a  “Commission  Independante”  (in  French  in  the  text)  will  be  estab¬ 
lished,  whereas,  according  to  the  new  Draft  Conditions,  that  Com¬ 
mission  will  be  appointed  by  the  Allied  &  Associated  Governments 
alone. 

4.  It  is  stated  on  page  16.^®  in  regard  to  the  territory  of  Memel 
that  the  cession  of  that  territory  will  take  place  by  means  of  transfer 
to  the  Allied  &  Associated  Powers  because  the  status  of  the  Lithua¬ 
nian  territories  has  not  yet  been  established.  According  to  this  stipu¬ 
lation  Lithuania  should  be  considered  as  the  State  which  will  finally 
acquire  that  territory. 

5.  According  to  page  17.”  of  the  Memorandum,  the  Commission 
set  up  for  Heligoland  by  the  Allied  &  Associated  Governments  is 
to  decide  what  Works  shall  be  maintained  for  the  protection  of  the 
Island. 

6.  On  page  21.”  of  the  Memorandum  it  is  promised  that  the  Rail¬ 
ways  and  the  German  Mines  of  Shantung  shall  not  be  considered  as 
property  of  the  German  State  if  the  Germans  can  prove  that  private 
property  is  concerned. 

7.  On  page  31.”  of  the  Memorandum  it  is  stated  that  the  Allied  & 
Associated  Governments  are  prepared  to  submit,  within  one  month 
of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  a  final  list  of  those 
Germans  who  must  be  handed  over  to  their  adversaries. 

8.  On  page  33.”  it  is  stipulated  that  the  Reparation  Commission 
cannot  require  the  divulgation  of  Trade  Secrets  and  similar  confiden¬ 
tial  data.  It  is  furthermore  stipulated  that  it  will  have  no  executive 
powers  within  the  territory  of  Germany,  and  that  it  is  not  to  interfere 
in  the  direction  or  control  of  German  Establishments. 

9.  On  page  34.”  and  the  following  pages  of  the  Memorandum  special 
procedure  is  provided  to  establish  and  cover  the  reparations  demanded 
of  Germany. 

’  Part  X,  section  I. 

‘  Parts  II  and  III,  section  V. 

“  Parts  II  and  III.  section  VII. 

“  Pai’ts  II  and  III,  section  X. 

”  Parts  II  and  III,  section  XIII. 

“  Part  IV,  section  V. 

“  Part  VII,  section  II. 

“  Part  VIII,  9th  paragraph. 

“  Part  VIII,  11th  and  following  paragraphs. 
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10.  On  page  36.^®  of  the  Memorandum  facilities  are  promised  for 
Germany  to  import  food  supplies  and  raw  material. 

11.  Page  38.^’^  of  the  Memorandum  indicates  among  the  cases  in 
which  authorisation  to  export  gold  will  be  considered,  cases  in  which 
the  Reichsbank  bas  furnished  guarantees  which  it  cannot  furnish  by 
any  other  means. 

12.  On  page  53.^®  of  the  Memorandum  the  assurance  is  given  that 
persons  named  by  the  Allied  &  Associated  Governments  who  have  com¬ 
mitted  punishable  offences  in  the  liquidation  of  German  property 
will  be  proceeded  against  in  accordance  with  penal  law. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  German  Delegation  to  render  an  exact  account 
to  its  Government  and  to  the  National  Assembly;  it  is  therefore  neces¬ 
sary  that  it  should  know  absolutely  to  what  degree  its  adversaries  will 
give  binding  force  to  these  concessions;  it  begs  Your  Excellency  to 
confirm  in  writing  that  the  contents  of  the  covering  letter  and  of 
the  Memorandum  dealing  with  the  points  mentioned  above  constitute 
an  integral  part  of  the  New  Peace  Proposals  of  the  Allied  &  Associated 
Governments.  In  such  case  it  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  this  fact 
in  a  final  protocol  on  the  text  of  which  the  Contracting  Parties  would 
have  previously  to  come  to  an  agreement.  A  doubt  was  also  raised  in 
regard  to  a  second  point  when  the  documents  were  examined.  The 
printed  copy  of  the  Draft  Peace  Treaty  handed  to  us  differs  not 
only  in  manuscript  corrections  and  additions  from  the  printed  copy 
which  the  President  of  the  German  Delegation  received  on  the  7th 
May  from  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Peace  Conference. 

Owing  to  the  exceptional  amount  of  labour  imposed  on  tbe  Delega¬ 
tion  by  the  short  time  allowed  for  examination  of  the  documents,  it 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  compare  word  by  word  the  printed  copy  of  the 
7th  May  with  the  one  and  only  copy  which  a  great  number  of  persons 
have  constantly  to  use.  I  am  therefore  obliged  to  reserve  to  the  Dele¬ 
gation  the  right  to  make  subsequent  communications  on  this  subject. 
For  the  moment  I  draw  attention  to  the  following  differences:— 

1.  On  page  103  2®  of  the  copy  which  was  most  recently  transmitted, 
paragraph  2.  contains  a  third  sentence  beginning  with  these  words: 
“Each  Government”  (Ghacun  des  Gouvernements) this  sentence  is 
missing  from  the  copies  previously  transmitted. 

2.  On  page  lOl.^^  the  English  text  of  paragraph  12.  differs  in  dif¬ 
ferent  copies:  the  paragraph  of  the  previous  copies  is  only  one 
sentence,  whereas  the  copy  transmitted  in  the  1st  instance  is  divided 


^'Part  VIII,  antepenultimate  paragraph. 

”  Part  IX. 

“Part  X  (section  VI,  penultimate  paragraph). 

“  See  footnote  5,  p.  561. 

“  The  reference  is  to  paragraph  2  of  annex  II  to  part  VIII  of  the  final  text 

of  the  treaty.  ,  ^  ^  . 

"  The  reference  is  to  paragraph  12  of  annex  II  to  part  VIII  of  the  final  text 

of  the  treaty. 
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into  two  sentences,  of  which  the  second  begins  by  these  words:  “The 
Commission  shall  in  general  .  . 

Naturally  the  German  Delegation  cannot  consider  as  authorita¬ 
tive  modifications  in  the  text  which  are  not  made  by  hand,  or  which 
are  not  evidently  in  the  nature  of  additions,  unless  the  Allied  & 
Associated  Governments  confirm  the  fact  that  these  differences  are 
not  due  to  the  erroneous  use  of  a  false  printed  copy,  but  that  they 
answer  to  a  deliberate  intention.  In  the  latter  case  the  Delegation 
requests  that  all  differences  of  such  a  character  should  be  notified 
to  it  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  to  it  to  take  a  decision. 

For  these  reasons,  which  it  is  easy  to  understand,  the  Delegation 
must  consider  it  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  that  it  should  re¬ 
ceive  a  reply  by  return  messenger  if  possible. 

I  have  [etc.]  Brockdoput  Bantzau 


Appendix  II  to  CF-76 

(Approved  by  the  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  on  June  21st,  1919) 

[Translation  “] 

The  President  of  the  Commission  on  Reparations  to  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  Peace  Conference 

Ministry  of  Finance. 

Paris.  June  21,  1919 

You  have  kindly  forwarded  to  me  a  note  from  the  German  Dele¬ 
gation  under  date  of  June  20,  1919,^®  concerning  contradictions  al¬ 
leged  to  exist  between  the  text  of  the  reply  made  on  the  16th  of 
June  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  the  German  counter 
proposals  and  the  manuscript  corrections  on  the  copy  of  the  Con¬ 
ditions  of  Peace  sent  on  same  day  to  the  German  Delegation. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  of  the  opinion  of  the  Peparations 
Commission  on  this  matter  which  was  discussed  by  it  this  morning. 

The  questions  raised  under  numbers  8,  9,  and  10  of  the  new  Ger¬ 
man  note  are  the  only  ones  which  relate  to  reparations.  The  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  reply  of  June  16  under  these  numbers  have  exclusively 
for  their  object  either  the  interpretation  of  certain  provisions  of 
the  treaty  or  the  explanation  of  certain  procedures  for  its  execution ; 
but  it  should  not  be  said  that  there  is  intended  on  pages  34  and 
following  “a  special  procedure  to  fix  and  cover  the  reparations  ex¬ 
acted  from  Germany” :  this  is  only  the  interpretation  of  a  procedure 
already  adopted  in  the  treaty.  It  is  thus  natural  that  the  reply  is 
not  to  be  interpreted  as  a  modification  of  the  Conditions  of  Peace. 


“  Translation  from  the  French  supplied  by  the  editors. 
^  Appendix  I,  supra. 
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It  is  only  in  the  instructions  which  will  be  eventually  addressed  to 
the  Commission  on  Reparations  that  the  assurances  given  by  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Governments  will  be  expressed. 

On  the  other  hand  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  add  to  the  treaty 
a  final  protocol,  since  the  reply  of  the  16th  of  June  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  Peace  Conference  in  the  name  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  fully  binds  these  latter. 

L.  L.  Klotz 
G.  C. 

W.  W. 

A.  J.  B. 

s.  s. 


Appendix  III  to  CF-76 

(Approved  by  the  Council  of  tlie  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 

Powers  on  June  21st,  1919) 

[Translation 

The  President  of  the  Financial  Commission  to  the  President 
of  the  Peojce  Conference 

You  have  kindly  forwarded  to  me  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  the  German 
Delegation  dated  June  20  relative  to  a  certain  number  of  discrepan¬ 
cies  between  the  reply  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and  the 
Conditions  of  Peace. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Financial 
Commission  the  observations  Nos.  2  and  11  which  concern  the  finan¬ 
cial  clauses  of  the  treaty  are  not  well  founded. 

Observation  No.  2.  The  memorandum  declares  on  page  11  that 
■‘concerning  the  local  debt  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  that  of  the  public 
establishments  of  Alsace-Lorraine  before  August  1,  1914,  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  have  always  been  in  agreement  that  France 
should  take  over  this  as  a  charge”. 

Article  65  together  with  article  255  of  the  treaty  relates  to  the 
public  debts  of  “the  German  Empire  and  the  German  States”  and  no 
clause  exempts  France  from  payment  of  the  local  debt  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  There  is,  therefore,  no  discrepancy  between  the  memoran¬ 
dum  and  the  treaty. 

Observation  No.  11.  The  memorandum  provides  that  the  Repaj'a- 
tions  Commission  will  be  “competent  to  grant  to  the  Reichsbank, 

**  Translation  from  the  French  supplied  by  the  editors. 

“Appendix  I,  p.  56L 
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whenever  it  shall  deem  it  suitable,  the  right  to  export  gold  in  cases  of 
pledges  which  this  bank  has  made  and  which  it  could  not  fulfill  by 
other  means”. 

This  statement  is  in  complete  accord  with  the  provisions  appearing 
in  article  248  of  the  treaty  according  to  which  “up  to  May  1,  1921  the 
German  Government  shall  not  export  or  dispose  of,  and  shall  forbid 
the  exportation  or  disposal  of,  gold  without  the  previous  approval 
of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  acting  through  the  Keparations 
Commission”. 

Thus  no  modification  of  the  text  of  the  treaty  is  necessary  to  insure 
agreement  between  the  reply  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Govern¬ 
ments  and  the  Conditions  of  Peace  relating  to  the  Financial  clauses. 

For  the  President  of  the  Financial  Commission : 

Cl.  Sergent 
W.  W. 

s.  s. 

G.  C. 

A.  J.  B. 


Appendix  IV  to  CF-76 

Rough  Translation  of  Original  French  Draft  Read  by  M.  Clementel 
this  Morning  (not  adopted) 

Note  in  Reply  to  Paragraph  1  of  the  Letter  Addressed,  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Peace  Conference  hy  the  German  Delegation  on  Wth 
June^  1919 

21  June,  1919. 

The  declarations  submitted  in  the  Memorandum  on  Page  7,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  Pages  42  and  43  on  the  other  hand,  are  mutually 
complementary. 

The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  declares  that  the  members 
of  the  League  will  take  all  necessary  measures  to  secure  and  maintain 
freedom  of  communications  and  of  transit,  in  addition  to  equitable 
treatment  for  the  commerce  of  all  the  members  of  the  League,  and 
Gennany  will  certainly  benefit  by  these  measures,  as  soon  as  she  is 
admitted  into  the  League,  in  so  far  as  the  special  conditions  of  the 
transition  period  permit.  These  special  conditions  are  set  out  on 
Page  42  and  explain  the  refusal  to  Germany  of  reciprocity  for  clauses 
264-267,  323  and  327  during  a  period  of  at  least  five  years. 

The  provisions  of  these  clauses  are  reparation  measures,  as  was 
expressly  laid  down  in  the  Memorandum,  and  Germany’s  admission 
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to  the  League  of  Nations  will  not  relax  in  the  slightest  degree  her 
obligation  to  carry  out  these  measures. 

If  the  period  of  five  years,  during  which  these  clauses  shall  not  be 
reciprocal  in  effect,  was  considered  as  the  minimum,  and  if  provision 
was  made  in  certain  cases  for  a  prolongation  of  the  period  by  the 
League  of  Nations,  this  is  still  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  provides 
(Article  23,  paragraph  e,  already  mentioned)  that  the  special  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  regions  devastated  during  the  war  of  1914-1918  shall  be 
borne  in  mind. 

The  reciprocity  claimed  by  Germany  may,  indeed,  be  granted  within 
a  shorter  period  by  those  States  which  have  suffered  least  from  the 
war,  while  certain  countries  devastated  by  Germany  must  retain  for 
a  longer  time  that  liberty  of  action  which  is  for  them  a  vital  neces¬ 
sity,  as  the  Memorandum  has  expressly  laid  down,  until  the  economic 
inferiority  resulting  from  the  German  aggression  has  been  made 
good. 

The  League  of  Nations  has  the  responsibility  for  not  prolonging 
this  unilateral  treatment  any  longer  than  is  necessary. 


Appendix  V  to  CF-76 

Refly  to  Paragrafh  1  of  German  Note  of  20th  Jtme  ^ 

(as  finally  approved) 

The  statements  made  in  the  memorandum  on  Page  7  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  Pages  42  and  43  on  the  other,  are  not  inconsistent,  but 
complementary. 

The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  states  that  the  members 
of  the  League  will  take  measures  to  secure  and  maintain  freedom  of 
communications  and  of  transit,  and  equitable  treatment  for  the  com¬ 
merce  of  all  its  members.  Germany,  on  her  admission  to  the  League, 
will  share  in  the  benefits  of  these  provisions,  in  common  with  other 
countries.  However,  during  the  period  of  transition  following  peace, 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  special  conditions  which  are  explained  on 
page  42  of  the  memorandum.  The  obligations  imposed  upon  Ger¬ 
many  as  there  stated,  are  in  the  nature  of  measures  of  reparation, 
and  their  maintenance  throughout  the  period  of  five  years,  so  far 
from  being  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  equitable  treatment,  is 
designed  to  give  effect  to  that  principle. 

The  discretion  left  with  the  League  of  Nations  by  Articles  280  and 
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378  will  be  exercised  in  accordance  with  the  same  principle,  and  in 
conformity  with  the  spirit  and  the  text  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League. 

Clementel 
B.  M.  Baruch 
Crespi 

H.  FountxHn 

June  21  1919. 


Appendix  VI  to  CF-7G 

Memorandum  Prepared  hy  Mr.  Lansing.^  June  20.,  1919 

In  the  reply  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  German  Delegation  on  the  conditions  of  Peace,  the  section 
on  “Penalties”  concludes  with  the  following  statement: 

“The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  add  that  they  are  prepared 
to  submit  a  final  list  of  those  who  must  be  handed  over  to  justice 
within  one  month  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty”. 

The  German  Peace  Delegation  in  a  communication  dated  June 
19th,®^  states  that  a  certain  number  of  concessions  which  are  contained 
in  the  above  mentioned  memorandum,  do  not  appear  in  the  original 
conditions  of  peace  and  calls  special  attention  to  the  paragraph 
quoted  above  asking  to  be  informed  of  the  effect  of  these  conditions. 

The  paragraph  regarding  the  submission  of  a  final  list  of  persons 
to  be  handed  over  to  justice  was  not  inserted  at  the  instance  of  the 
Commission  on  Responsibilities,  and  accordingly  the  Commission 
does  not  feel  in  a  position  to  answer  the  enquiry  of  the  German  Dele¬ 
gation  on  this  matter.  In  submitting  the  question  to  the  Council  of 
Four,  the  Commission  on  Responsibilities  ventures  to  point  out  that 
certain  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  represented  on 
the  Commission  on  responsibilities  may  find  that  the  list  of  individ¬ 
uals  which  they  desire  to  submit  cannot  be  properly  completed  within 
the  period  of  one  month  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty  as 
stipulated  in  the  paragraph  dealing  with  this  matter. 

"  Appendix  I,  p.  561. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the 
Place  des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Saturday,  June  21,  1919,  at 
12:30  p.  m. 

Present 


United  States  of  America 
President  Wilson 
France 

M.  Clemenceau 


British  Empire 
Mr.  Balfour 
Italy 

H.  E.  Baron  Sonnino 


Japan 

H.E.  Viscount  Chlnda 


Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B.  \seoretariet 
M.  di  Martino  Jbecretanes 

Prof.  P.  J.  Mantoux. — Interpreter 


The  following  members  of  the  Committee  on  New  States  were  also  present: — 


United  States  of  America 
Mr.  Hudson 
France 

Mr.  Kammerer 


British  Empire 
Mr.  Headlam-Morley 
Italy 

M.  dl  Martino 


1.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  74,  Minute  2,* *  the  Council  had  before 
them  a  letter  from  M.  Berthelot,  dated  June  19th.  addressed  to  Sir 
Maurice  Hankey  containing  the  remarks  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  New  States  (Appendix  I)  on  M.  Paderew¬ 
ski’s  letter  of  June  15th,  1919.^ 

(After  President  Wilson  had  read  a  summary  of 
the  letter,  it  was  approved. 

The  Commi-ssion  on  New  States  was  authorised,  in  consultation 
with  the  Drafting  Committee,  to  embody  the  changes  proposed  in 
their  letter  in  a  final  text  of  a  Treaty  with  Poland.  The  Commission 
was  also  instructed  to  prepare  for  the  consideration  of  the  Council, 
the  draft  of  a  letter  forwarding  the  text  of  the  Treaty  to  the  Polish 
Delegation.) 

(At  Mr.  Headlam-Morley’s  request,  the  Commission  was  also  author¬ 
ised  to  consider  the  nature  of  alterations  required  in  the  draft  Treaty 


M.  Paderewski’s 
Memorandum; 
Report  of  the 
Commission  on 
New  States ; 
Draft  Treaty 
With  Poland 


*  Ante,  p.  529. 

*  Appendix  II  to  CF-74,  p.  535. 
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Further 
Questions 
Referred  to 
the  Commission 
on  New  States 


with  Poland  in  order  to  provide  that  in  all  except  the  primary  schools 
Jewish  children  should  be  instructed  in  the  Polish,  and  not  in  the 
Yiddish  language,  thereby  avoiding  the  risk  of  encouraging  the  use 
of  Yiddish  as  one  of  the  national  languages  for  a  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Poland.) 

2.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  72  [7^],  Minute  74  [^],* *  the  Council  had 
before  them  a  letter  from  M.  Berthelot,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  New  States  suggesting  that  the  points  referred 
to  the  Commission  at  the  instance  of  M.  Sonnino  on 
June  17th.  were  outside  the  competence  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  and  should  be  referred  to  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  with  their  legal  and  tech¬ 
nical  experts,  which  had  considered  the  political  clauses  relating  to 
Italy  in  the  Austrian  Treaty.  (Appendix  II.) 

(The  proposal  of  the  Commission  on  New  States  was  agreed  to  and 
Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  acquaint  the  Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral.) 

3.  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  drew  attention  to  a  letter  from  M.  Berthelot, 

dated  June  ICth.  1919,^  dealing  with  the  following 
questions : — 

(1)  Clauses  of  a  technical  nature  regarding  the 
scale  of  tariffs  for  traffic  towards  the  Adriatic  in¬ 
tended  for  insertion  in  the  Treaties  for  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  Yugo-Slavia. 

(2)  Suggestions  from  the  Italian  Delegation  with  regard  to  the 
restitution  of  works  of  art  carried  off  during  the  war,  and  removed 
to  territory  belonging  to  the  New  States.  (Appendix.)® 

(3)  Concerning  Financial  Clauses  relating  to  Poland  proposed  by 
the  French  Delegation. 


Tariffs  for 
Traffic  Towards 
the  Adriatic  in 
the  Treaties  for 
Czecho-Slovakia 
and  Yngo-Slavia 


(The  Council  postponed  the  discussion  of  this  letter.) 
(The  Meeting  then  adjourned.) 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  21  June,  1919. 


Appendix  I  to  CF-77 

M-293 

[d/.  Berthelot  to  Sir  Maurice  Hankey'] 

Quai  d’Orsay,  Paris,  June  19,  1919. 
My  Dear  Friend  and  Colleague:  You  have  been  good  enough  to 
transmit  to  the  Commission  on  New  States  the  copy  of  a  Memorandum 
from  M.  Paderewski  *  containing  his  objections  to  the  draft  Treaty 


®  Ante,  p.  530.  .  ■  , 

*  This  letter  is  printed  as  appendix  V  to  CP-79,  p.  593. 

‘No  such  appendix  accompanies  the  minutes  of  this  meeting.  The  document 
in  question  is  printed  as  part  of  appendix  V  to  CF-79,  p.  596. 

‘  Appendix  II  to  CF-74,  p.  535. 
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between  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and  Poland, 
which  has  been  prepared  by  the  Committee.  The  Supreme  Council 
has  sent  this  JMemorandum  to  the  Committee  with  instructions  “to  con¬ 
sider  the  objections  raised  by  M.  Paderewski  and  to  seek  whether  some 
of  these  objections  could  not  be  met”. 

In  conformity  with  these  instructions  the  Committee  on  the  New 
States  has  considered  M.  Paderewski’s  Memorandum.  They  have  at 
once  noted  that  except  for  some  special  points  such  as  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  Jews  and  the  lack  of  reciprocity  as  to  the  guarantees 
accorded  to  German  Minorities  in  Poland,  none  of  the  articles  in  the 
proposed  Treaty  is  made  the  subject  of  an  investigation  which  would 
serve  to  suggest  modifications  which  it  might  be  desired  to  make  in  the 
text. 

In  reality  the  entire  memorandum  of  the  Polish  First  Minister  can 
be  summed  up  as  an  opposition  in  principle  to  the  conclusion  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  treaty  containing  the  solcinn  undertalring  of  Poland  to  the  Allies 
to  guarantee  the  rights  of  racial,  linguistic,  and  religious  minorities. 

IM.  Paderewski  objects  both  to  pledging  his  country  in  this  matter 
to  the  Powers  and  to  accepting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  League  of 
Nations  on  any  eventual  violation  of  the  agreement.  It  would  there¬ 
fore  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  satisfy  him  by  modifying  the  particular 
articles  of  the  Treaty.  The  difference  is  fundamental. 

The  Supreme  Council  alone  has  the  authority  to  decide  if  it  is 
desirable  to  impose  on  the  Polish  Government  what  both  the  Diet 
and  its  own  opinion  would  desire  to  reject  as  an  infringement  of  the 
sovereignty  of  Poland. 

The  Commission  on  New  States,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  can 
only  comply  with  the  decision  of  the  Council  or  the  Powers  which 
has  been  twice  published,  both  by  the  insertion  of  Article  93  in’ the 
Treaty  with  Germany  and  by  the  maintenance  of  the  principle  em¬ 
bodied  in  this  Article  notwithstanding  the  observations  made  at  the 
Plenary  Session  by  the  representatives  of  the  small  Powers.  It  is 
moreover  too  late  to  alter  the  Treaty  with  Germany. 

An  investigation  of  M.  Paderewski’s  Memorandum  calls  for  the 
following  observations :  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  practice  of  public 
law  in  Europe  to  insert  in  Treaties  concluded  with  New  States  on 
the  occasion  of  their  recognition  a  certain  number  of  guarantees  (as 
has  already  been  done  in  former  times  for  Greece,  Rumania,  Serbia)  ; 
Poland  can  the  less  refuse  to  conform  in  that  she  owes  her  liberation 
entirely  to  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  the  Powers. 

The  establishment  of  the  League  of  Nations  of  which  Poland  is 
a  part,  moreover  removes  as  a  consequence  all  interference  of  a 
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foreign  Power  in  her  internal  affairs,  for  it  assumes  to  her  the  guar¬ 
antee  of  an  impartial  examination  by  the  Court  of  Justice  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  i.  e.  by  an  Assembly  which  is  judicial  and  not  po¬ 
litical. 

If  to  this  is  added  that  questions  will  be  brought  before  the  Court 
by  a  State  which  is  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  League  and  not 
by  the  direct  appeal  of  the  Minorities,  it  will  be  recognised  that 
every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  conciliate  both  the  sentiment  and 
meet  the  interests  of  the  States. 

The  Polish  Government  declares  itself  in  general  ready  of  itself 
to  grant  the  most  complete  guarantees  of  liberty  and  equality  to  all 
citizens  without  distinction  of  race,  religion  or  language;  there  is 
then  complete  harmony  on  the  fundamental  matter  between  the 
Powers  and  Poland. 

Three  questions  however  are  made  the  subject  of  special  reserves: 

(1)  The  special  guarantees  accorded  to  the  Jews  in  Articles  10 
and  12. 

(2)  The  absence  of  reciprocity  in  the  protection  of  German  Minor¬ 
ities  in  Poland  and  Polish  Minorities  in  Germany. 

(3)  Finally  the  interference  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  which  results  from  the  general  application  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Article  1. 

(1)  M.  Paderewski  is  of  opinion  that  by  giving  to  the  Jews  spe¬ 
cial  privileges  in  regard  to  education  and  language,  they  will  be 
placed  outside  the  national  community  and  difficulties  will  be  created 
which  it  would  be  desirable  to  avoid.  To  this  argument  it  can  be 
replied  that  the  immense  majority  of  the  Jews  in  Poland  demand 
precise  guarantees,  and  that  the  information  as  to  the  present  sit¬ 
uation  of  the  Jews  in  Poland  and  the  attitude  towards  them  seems 
to  justify  special  provisions;  these  provisions  have  besides  been  most 
carefully  arranged  in  order  to  leave  the  Jewish  institutions  under 
public  control  and  absolutely  to  avoid  forming  them  into  a  separate 
national  community.  The  Committee  is  prepared,  in  order  to  meet 
the  suggestion,  to  modify  the  terms  of  Article  12  which,  according 
to  M.  Paderewski,  might  justify  the  Jews  in  refusing  public  service 
in  the  army.  It  is  for  the  Supreme  Council  to  decide  whether  it  is 
possible  to  go  further  and  suppress  the  two  articles  referring  to  the 
Jews  who,  in  that  case,  would  only  get  the  benefits  given  by  the 
more  general  guarantees  to  all  Minorities. 

(2)  With  regard  to  the  absence  of  reciprocity  of  the  guarantees 
given  to  the  Germans  and  the  Poles,  the  Committee  must  point  out 
that  there  will  remain  very  few  groups  of  Poles  in  Germany  (apart 
from  the  miners  in  Westphalia  who  are  foreign  workers  occupied  in 
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this  district  and  not  minorities  definitely  established)  while  more 
than  800,000  Germans  will  be  incorporated  in  the  Polish  State  As 
the  Allied  Powers  have  assumed  this  responsibility,  they  are  bound 
to  assure  to  the  latter  the  indispensable  guarantees. 

If  the  Committee  had  known  at  an  earlier  date  that  a  plebiscite 
would  be  arranged  in  Upper  Silesia,  they  would  have  asked  for  the 
insertion  in  the  Treaty  with  Germany  of  a  clause  protecting  Polish 
minorities;  but  even  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  plebiscite  would  result 
in  the  retention  of  a  Polish  population  under  the  sovereignty  of 
Germany,  it  would  be  the  obvious  interest  of  Germany  to  grant  them 
the  indispensable  guarantees  and  the  Powers  would  certainly  be  able 
to  get  an  undertaking  when  the  time  came. 

(3)  Finally^  the  Committee,  in  order  to  meet  in  every  possible 
manner  the  objections  of  M.  Paderewski,  in  conformity  with  the 
instructions  of  the  Supreme  Council,  suggest  that  the  draft  Treaty  be 
modified  in  the  five  following  points :  the  Drafting  Committee  might 
be  instructed  in  concert  with  the  Commission  to  draft  the  necessary 
articles. 

(a)  The  three  first  lines  of  Article  1  should  be  made  applicable  only 
to  Articles  2-8  i.  e.  to  the  exclusion  of  the  special  articles  9,  10  and  12. 

(&)  In  the  two  last  lines  of  Article  1  the  words  “the  majority  of 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations”  should  be  substituted  for  “the 
League  of  Nations”. 

(c)  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  would  undertake  to  accept 
any  modification  determined  upon  by  the  majority  of  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 

(d)  Article  9  would  be  altered  so  as  to  limit  the  privileges  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  article  to  former  nationals  of  the  State  to  which  the 
territories  transferred  to  Poland  had  previously  belonged. 

(e)  Article  12  would  be  altered  as  indicated  above  in  regard  to 
military  service. 

These  are  the  conclusions  to  which  the  Committee  of  the  New 
States  has  come  after  a  careful  examination  of  M.  Paderewski’s 
memorandum. 

I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  bring  them 
before  the  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
and  request  them  to  give  us  their  instructions  in  view  of  the  urgency 
of  a  final  drafting  of  the  Treaty  with  Poland,  the  signature  to  which 
ought  apparently  to  be  coincident  with  that  of  the  Treaty  with 
Germany. 
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Appendix  II  to  CF-77 

[M.  Berthelot  to  Sir  Maurice  Hanhey^ 

[Translation 

French  Republic,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Division  of  Political  and  Commercial  Affairs, 

Paris,  June  20,  1919. 

Dear  M.  Hanket:  The  Committee  on  New  States  has  taken  note 
of  the  communication  of  Baron  Sonnino,®  which  you  transmitted  to 
me  on  June  17,  on  the  subject  of  the  conditions  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Peace  Treaty  concerning  the  relations  between  former  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  nationals  who  have  become  Polish  subjects  and  those  who  have 
become  subjects  of  the  other  Allied  States  to  which  territory  of  the 
former  monarchy  has  been  ceded. 

The  Committee,  after  having  carefully  examined  the  question,  is 
of  the  opinion  that  it  does  not  lie  within  its  competence  to  establish 
the  indispensable  solutions  which  can  be  imposed  on  the  various 
States  receiving  Austrian  territories  neither  by  virtue  of  Articles 
86  and  93  of  the  Treaty  with  Germany  nor  by  virtue  of  the  other 
similar  articles  to  be  inserted  in  the  Treaties  either  with  Austria 
or  with  Hungary. 

It  considers,  however,  that  tlie  conditions  in  question  have  a  great 
importance  for  the  peace  of  the  New  States  and  the  maintenance 
between  them  of  normal  relations  of  public  and  private  right.  It 
thinks,  therefore,  that  it  is  necessary  to  find  some  means  of  re¬ 
questing  from  the  various  New  States  and  from  those  receiving  ter¬ 
ritories  of  Austria-Hungary  the  adoption  of  the  clauses  covering  this 
problem.  To  this  effect  it  recalls  that  the  similar  clauses  concern¬ 
ing  the  relations  between  former  Austro-Hungarian  nationals  who 
have  become  Italian  and  those  who  have  remained  Austrian  or  Hun¬ 
garian  have  been  examined,  according  to  the  instructions  of  the 
Council  of  Four,  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
who  have  for  this  purpose  called  in  juridical  or  technical  dele¬ 
gates. 

It  has  seemed  to  the  Committee  on  New  States  that  this  procedure, 
which  has  made  it  possible  to  arrive  at  a  text  acceptable  to  everyone, 
might  be  followed  in  this  case,  the  same  persons  being  evidently  the 
best  qualified  to  treat  an  identical  problem. 

The  Committee  on  New  States,  while  waiting  for  the  decision  of 
the  Council  of  Four,  will  suspend  all  further  examination  of  the 
question. 

Berthelot 

’The  translation  Is  that  appearing  In  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Commission  on  New  States  of  June  20,  1919  tParis  Peace  Couf.  181.23201/25). 

‘Appendix  III  to  CF-74,  p.  541. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Saturday,  June  21,  1919,  at  4  p.  m. 

Present 


Dnite3)  States  of  America  British  Empieb 

President  Wilson,  The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  O.  M. 

Fran  ce  Ttat.y 

M.  Clemeuceau.  M.  Sonnino. 

M.  Klotz. 

Japan 

Baron  Makino. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankeyl  „  • 

M.di  Martino  ^  }  Secretaries. 

M  Mantoux. — Interpreter. 

1.  The  Council  had  before  them  a  letter  addressed  by  Marshal 
Foch  to  the  President  of  the  Council  on  the  18th  June,  1919,  No. 

3051,  (Appendix  I)  raising  the  following  two  questions : 

Commi.ssion  of  ,  . 

Control  for  (1)  W'hetlier  the  United  States  of  America  would 

uitary  Clauses  represented  on  the  Commission  of  Control  for  Mili¬ 
tary  Clauses. 

(2)  Whether  Belgium  should  be  entitled  to  be  represented  on  this 
Commission.  'v 

Pre.sident  WrLsoN  said  he  much  regretted  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  him  to  make  any  appointments  of  United  States’  officers  to  the 
Commission  before  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty.  As  soon  as  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  was  ratified  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
however  he  would  be  prepared  to  make  appointments. 

Mr.  Balfour  suggested  that  it  was  not  a  matter  of  great  moment, 
provided  that  the  United  States  Government  had  means  of  knowing 
what  was  being  done  by  their  associates.  They  could  do  this  by 
attaching  liaison  officers  to  the  various  Missions. 

(It  was  agreed 

(i)  That  M.  Clemenceau  should  reply  to  Marshal  Foch: 

(a)  That  the  United  States  of  America  would  not  be  represented 
on  the  Commission  of  Control  for  the  Military  Clauses  until  after 
the  ratification  by  her  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany. 

(&)  That  he  was  inviting  Belgium  to  be  represented  on  the 
Commission. 
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(ii)  That  the  President  of  the  Council  should  send  a  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  Belgian  Government  inviting  them  to  nominate  a  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  Commission.) 

2.  The  Council  had  before  them  a  Report  of  the  Commission  of 
Prisoners  of  War  on  the  Commission  and  Sub-Commissions  for 

the  Repatriation  of  Prisoners  of  War  under  the 

Commission  and  „  .  /•  -rs 

Sub-Commissions  Ireaties  of  Peacc. 

Repatriation  of  M.  Clemenceau  aslced  that  the  subject  might  be 

Prisoners  of  War  ,  •  i  i  i  •  j.!.  -r»  j. 

postponed  as  he  wished  to  examine  the  Report. 

3.  Mr.  Balfour  read  a  draft  letter  to  the  Turkish  Government 
which  he  had  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  made 

at  a  short  unrecorded  meeting  after  the  hearing  of 
tte^Turikish'^  the  Turkish  Delegation  on  Tuesday,  June  17th. 

Delegation  ,  ,  ..  __  . 

(Appendix  II, ) 

The  draft  letter  was  approved.  He  (Mr.  Balfour)  said  that  al¬ 
though  this  fully  represented  his  own  views,  there  were  some  people 
who  did  not  share  these.  He  mentioned  in  particular  Mr.  Montagu, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  who  had  sent  him  a  long  mem¬ 
orandum  of  criticisms.  Mr.  Montagu,  however,  represented  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  school  of  policy,  and  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
removal  of  the  Turks  from  Constantinople. 

M.  SoNNiNO  pointed  out  that  the  Memorandum  did  not  attack 
Moslems  but  only  the  Ottomans. 

President  Wilson  said  he  had  these  points  in  his  mind  through¬ 
out  the  reading  of  the  Memorandum,  and  he  could  not  find  any¬ 
thing  against  the  Moslems.  It  was  merely  an  indictment  against 
the  Turkish  rule.  He  subscribed  to  the  letter  with  great  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

The  Memorandum  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  subject  to  au¬ 
thority  being  given  to  Mr.  Balfour  to  make  such  drafting  altera¬ 
tions  as  he  might  consider  desirable,  and  subject  to  a  reservation 
which  Mr.  Balfour  (particularly  in  view  of  Mr.  Montagu’s  objec¬ 
tions)  asked  for;  namely,  that  the  reply  should  not  be  dispatched 
until  it  had  been  approved  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

(It  was  agreed  that  when  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  given  his  assent, 
the  letter  should  be  signed  by  M.  Clemenceau  on  behalf  of  the  Council, 
and  sent  to  the  Turkish  Delegation.) 

4.  During  the  meeting  M.  Clemenceau  received  a  dispatch  to  the 

effect  that  M.  Nitti  and  M.  Tittoni  were  forming  a 
Government  in  Rome. 

At  this  point  the  Council  adjourned  to  the  up¬ 
stairs  room  for  a  discussion  with  experts  in  regard 
o  Klagenfurt  and  Carinthia,  which  is  recorded  as  a  separate  meeting.^ 

ViLiA  Majestic,  Paris,  21  June,  1919. 


Reported 
Changes  in 
the  Italian 
Government 


‘  CF-79.  p.  58L 
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Appendix  I  to  CF-78 
Translation 


Commander-in-Chief  op  the  Allied  Armies, 
General  Staff,  1st  Section,  G.  Q.  G.  A., 
No.  3051  18  June,  1919 

From Marshal  Foch,  Commanding-in-Chief,  The  Allied  Forces. 
To: —  The  President  of  the  Council,  President  of  the  Peace 
Conference. 

The  Commission  of  Control  for  the  Military  Clauses  provided  for 
by  the  draft  Treaty  of  Peace  should  be  ready  to  begin  its  operations 
immediately  the  Treaty  is  signed. 

For  this  purpose,  I  called  a  meeting  of  the  Military  representatives 
of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  As  the  result  of  this 
meeting,  at  which  representatives  of  these  Powers,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  were  present,  a  draft  was  adopted  laying 
down  the  conditions  in  which  the  Commission  and  various  Sub-Com¬ 
missions  of  Control  for  the  Military  Clauses,  would  be  formed. 

As  regards  the  United  States,  General  Bliss  has  informed  me  that 
no  decision  has  yet  been  taken  in  regard  to  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  this  Mission  of  Control. 

On  the  other  hand,  Belgium,  although  not  designated  by  the  draft 
Treaty  of  Peace  as  having  a  right  to  representation  on  the  Commission 
of  Control,  is  clearly  very  specially  concerned  with  the  execution  of 
the  Military  Clauses. 

I  therefore  have  the  honour  to  request  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  raise 
this  question  with  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Governments  and  to 
inform  me : — 

(1)  Whether  the  United  States  will  be  represented  on  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Control  for  the  Military  Clauses. 

(2)  Whether  Belgium  should  be  invited  to  be  represented  on  this 
Commission. 

In  view  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  preparing  forthwith  the  entry 
into  operation  of  the  Commission  of  Control,  I  should  be  grateful  if 
you  would  kindly  acquaint  me  with  your  reply  as  soon  as  you  can 
possibly  do  so. 

Foch 
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Draft  Answer  to  the  Turhs 

The  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have 
read  with  the  most  careful  attention  the  Memorandum  presented  to 
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them  by  Your  Excellency  on  June  17th/  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
promise  then  made,  desire  now  to  offer  the  following  observations 
upon  it. 

In  your  recital  of  the  political  intrigues  which  accompanied  Tur¬ 
key’s  entry  into  the  war,  and  of  the  tragedies  which  followed  it, 
Your  Excellency  makes  no  attempt  to  excuse  or  qualify  the  crimes 
of  which  the  Turkish  Government  was  then  guilty.  It  is  admitted 
directly,  or  by  implication,  that  Turkey  had  no  cause  of  quarrel  with 
the  Entente  Powers;  that  she  acted  as  the  subservient  tool  of  Ger¬ 
many;  that  the  war,  begun  without  excuse,  and  conducted  without 
mercy,  was  accompanied  by  massacres  whose  calculated  atrocity 
equals  or  exceeds  anything  in  record  of  history.  But  it  is  argued 
that  these  crimes  were  committed  by  a  Turkish  Government  for 
whose  misdeeds  the  Turkish  people  are  not  responsible;  that  there 
was  in  them  no  element  of  religious  fanaticism;  that  Moslems  suf¬ 
fered  from  them  not  less  than  Christians;  that  they  were  entirely  out 
of  harmony  with  the  Turkish  tradition,  as  historically  exhibited  in 
the  treatment  by  Turkey  of  subject  races;  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  is  necessary  for  the  religious  equilibrium  of  the 
world ;  so  that  policy,  not  less  than  justice,  requires  that  its  territories 
should  be  restored  undiminished,  as  they  existed  before  war  broke 
out. 

The  Council  can  neither  accept  this  conclusion  nor  the  arguments 
by  which  it  is  supported.  They  do  not  indeed  doubt  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  Government  of  Turkey  profoundly  disapproves  of  the  policy  pur¬ 
sued  by  its  predecessors.  Even  if  considerations  of  morality  did  not 
weigh  with  it,  (as  doubtless  they  do),  considerations  of  expediency 
would  be  conclusive.  As  individuals  its  members  have  every  motive 
as  well  as  every  right  to  repudiate  the  actions  which  have  proved 
so  disastrous  to  their  country.  But,  speaking  generally,  every  nation 
must  be  judged  by  the  Government  which  rules  it,  which  directs  its 
foreign  policy,  which  controls  its  armies;  nor  can  Turkey  claim  any 
relief  from  the  legitimate  consequences  of  this  doctrine  merely  be¬ 
cause  her  affairs  at  a  most  critical  moment  in  her  history  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  men  who,  utterly  devoid  of  principle  or  pity,  could 
not  even  command  success. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  claim  for  complete  territorial  restora¬ 
tion  put  forward  in  the  Memorandum  is  not  based  merely  on  the 
plea  that  Turkey  should  not  be  required  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  her 
Ministers.  It  has  a  deeper  ground.  It  appeals  to  the  history  of 
Ottoman  rule  in  the  past,  and  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
Moslem  world. 


*For  the  text  of  the  Turkish  statement  presented  on  June  17,  see  BC-62,  vol. 
IV,  p.  509. 
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Now  the  Council  is  anxious  not  to  enter  into  unnecessary  con¬ 
troversy,  or  to  inflict  needless  pain  on  Your  Excellency  and  the 
Delegates  who  accompany  you.  It  wishes  well  to  the  Turkish  people, 
and  admires  their  excellent  qualities.  But  they  cannot  admit  that 
among  these  qualities  are  to  be  counted  capacity  to  rule  over  alien 
races.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  too  long  and  too  often  for 
there  to  be  the  least  doubt  as  to  its  I’esult.  History  tells  us  of  many 
Ottoman  successes  and  many  Ottoman  defeats:— of  nations  con¬ 
quered  and  nations  freed.  The  Memorandum  itself  refers  to  the 
reductions  that  have  taken  place  in  the  territories  recently  under 
Ottoman  sovereignty.  Yet  in  all  these  changes  there  is  no  case  to  be 
found,  either  in  Europe  or  Asia  or  Africa,  in  which  the  establishment 
of  Ottoman  rule  in  any  country  has  not  been  followed  by  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  its  material  prosperity,  and  a  fall  in  its  level  of  culture;  nor 
is  there  any  case  to  be  found  in  which  the  withdrawal  of  Ottoman  rule 
has  not  been  followed  by  a  growth  in  material  prosperity  and  a  rise  in 
the  level  of  culture.  Neither  among  the  Christians  of  Europe,  nor 
among  the  Moslems  of  Syria,  Arabia  and  Africa,  has  the  Ottoman 
Turk  done  other  than  destroy  what  he  has  conquered;  never  has  he 
shown  himself  able  to  develop  in  peace  what  he  has  won  by  war. 
Not  in  this  direction  do  his  talents  lie. 

The  obvious  conclusion  from  these  facts  would  seem  to  be  that, 
since  Turkey  has,  without  the  least  excuse  or  provocation,  deliberately 
attacked  the  Entente  Powers  and  been  defeated,  she  has  thrown  upon 
the  victors  the  heavy  duty  of  determining  the  destiny  of  the  various 
populations  in  her  heterogeneous  Empire.  This  duty  the  Council  of 
the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  desire  to  carry  out  as  far 
as  may  be  in  accordance  with  their  wishes  and  permanent  interests. 
But  the  Council  observe  with  regret  that  the  Memorandum  introduces 
in  this  connection  a  wholly  different  order  of  considerations  based 
on  supposed  religious  rivalries.  The  Turkish  Empire,  is,  it  seems,  to 
be  preserved  unchanged,  not  so  much  because  this  would  be  to  the 
advantage  either  of  the  Moslems  or  of  the  Christians  within  its 
borders,  but  because  its  maintenance  is  demanded  by  the  religious 
sentiment  of  men  who  never  felt  the  Ottoman  yoke,  or  have  forgotten 
how  heavily  it  weighs  on  those  who  are  compelled  to  bear  it. 

But  surely  there  never  was  a  sentiment  less  justified  by  facts.  The 
whole  course  of  the  War  exposes  its  hollowness.  What  religious  issue 
can  be  raised  by  a  war  in  which  Protestant  Germany,  Roman  Catholic 
Austria,  Orthodox  Bulgaria  and  Moslem  Turkey,  banded  themselves 
together  to  plunder  their  neighbours?  The  only  flavour  of  deliberate 
fanaticism  perceptible  in  these  transactions  was  the  massacre  of 
Christian  Armenians  by  order  of  the  Turkish  Government.  But  Your 
Excellency  has  pointed  out  that,  at  the  very  same  time  and  by  the 
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very  same  authority,  unoffending  Moslems  were  being  slaughtered  in 
circumstances  sufficiently  horrible,  and  in  numbers  sufficiently  large 
to  mitigate,  if  not  wholly  to  remove,  any  suspicion  of  religious 
partiality. 

During  the  War,  then,  there  was  little  evidence  of  sectarian  animos¬ 
ity  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  Governments,  and  no  evidence  whatever 
so  far  as  the  Entente  Powers  were  concerned.  Nor  has  anything  since 
occurred  to  modify  this  judgement.  Every  man’s  conscience  has  been 
respected;  places  of  sacred  memory  have  been  carefully  guarded; 
the  States  and  jieoples  who  were  Mahomedan  before  the  War  are 
Mahomedan  still.  Nothing  touching  religion  has  been  altered,  except 
the  security  with  which  it  may  be  practised :  and  this  wherever  Allied 
control  exists  has  certainly  been  altered  for  the  better. 

If  it  be  replied  that  the  diminution  in  the  territories  of  a  historic 
Moslem  State  must  injure  the  Moslem  cause  in  all  lands,  we  respect¬ 
fully  suggest  that  in  our  opinion  this  is  an  error.  To  thinking 
Moslems  throughout  the  world  the  modern  history  of  the  Government 
enthroned  at  Constantinople  can  be  no  source  of  pleasure  or  pride. 
For  reasons  we  have  already  indicated,  the  Ottoman  Turk  was  there 
attempting  a  task  for  which  he  had  little  aptitude,  and  in  which  he 
has  consequently  failed.  Set  him  to  work  in  a  territory  peopled  by 
men  of  his  own  blood  and  faith,  under  new  conditions  less  complicated 
and  difficult,  with  an  evil  tradition  of  corruption  and  intrigue  severed, 
perhaps  forgotten,  why  should  he  not  add  lustre  to  his  country,  and 
thus  indirectly  to  his  religion,  by  other  qualities  than  that  courage 
and  discipline  which  he  has  always  so  conspicuo-usly  displayed? 

Unless  we  are  mistaken.  Your  Excellency  should  understand  our 
hopes.  In  an  impressive  passage  of  Your  Memorandum,  you  declare 
it  to  be  Your  country’s  mission  to  devote  itself  to  “an  intensive  eco¬ 
nomic  and  intellectual  culture”.  No  change  could  be  more  startling 
or  impressive :  none  would  be  more  beneficial.  If  Your  Excellency 
is  able  to  initiate  this  great  process  of  development  in  men  of  Turkish 
race.  You  will  deserve,  and  will  certainly  receive,  all  the  assistance  we 
are  able  to  give  you. 


19.6.19. 


A.  J.  B. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Saturday,  June  21,  1919,  at  3:  45  p.  m. 

Present 


United  States  of  America  British  Empire 

President  Wilson.  The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour. 

France  Itai.y  Japan 

M.  Clemenceau.  Baron  Sonnino.  Baron  Makino. 

■>  Secretaries. 


Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K. 

M.  di  Martino  / 

M.  P.  J.  Mantoux — Interpreter. 


The  following  members  of  the  Committee  on  Roumanian  and  Jugo-Slav  Af¬ 
fairs  were  also  present : — 


United  States  of  America 

Dr.  C.  Day. 

Dr.  C.  Se5’mour. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Johnson. 
Captain  L.  W.  Perrin. 
Dr.  A.  C.  Coolidge. 

France 

M.  Klotz. 

M.  Tardieu. 

M.  Laroche. 

General  Le  Rond. 

M.  de  Saint-Quentin. 


British  Empire 

Sir  Eyre  Crowe. 

Mr.  A.  W.  A.  Deeper. 
Major-General  W.  Thwaites. 
Major  Temperley. 


Italy 

M.  di  Martino. 

Count  Vannutelli-Rey. 
Colonel  Pariani. 


1.  The  Council  had  before  them  a  Note  by  the  Committee  on  Kou- 
maniaR  and  Jugo-Slav  Affairs,  giving  its  opinion  on  three  letters  from 
M.  Vesnitch,  two  of  which  were  dated  June  7th  and 
one  dated  June  9th  (Appendix  I). 

President  Wilson  pointed  out  that  three  points 

were  raised : — 


Klaeenfurt  and 
an  Armistice 
in  Carinthia 


(1)  The  majority  of  the  Commission  were  agreed  that  during  a 
plebiscite  the  Jugo-Slavs  should  occupy  Zone  A,  and  the  Austrians 
should  occupy  Zone  B.  The  Italian  Delegation,  however,  dissented 
from  this  view. 

(2)  In  regard  to  the  spaces  of  time  to  elapse  between  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  Treaty  and  the  holding  of  the  plebiscite,  the  majority 
of  the  Commission  preferred  three  months,  but  the  Italian  Delegation 
preferred  from  six  to  eighteen  months. 
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(3)  The  date  of  the  qualification  of  those  who  would  have  the  right 
to  vote.  The  majority  of  the  Commission  favoured  the  vote  being 
given  to  residents  in  the  Klagenfurt  Basin  since  1905,  but  the  Italian 
Delegation  wished  to  bring  it  to  August,  1914. 

His  personal  view  corresponded  with  that  of  the  majority  of  the 
Commission  on  all  points. 

M.  SoNNiNO,  in  regard  to  the  first  point,  said  that  he  thought  it 
might  jeopardise  the  liberty  of  the  plebiscite  if  the  Klagenfurt  basin 
were  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  interested  parties.  To  secure  an 
absolutely  free  vote  it  would  be  better  to  provide  in  some  other  way, 
for  instance,  by  means  of  Allied  troops  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commission. 

President  Wilson  pointed  out  that  in  any  case  the  Commission 
would  be  there  to  secure  fair  play. 

M.  SoNNiNO  said  that  the  presence  of  troops  would  hamper  the  liberty 
of  the  vote.  He  would  prefer  a  local  police  force. 

Reverting  then  to  the  question  of  the  armistice,  he  said  he  had  under¬ 
stood  that  the  intention  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
was  to  confirm  the  telegram  of  31st  May,^  demanding  complete  evacu¬ 
ation  of  the  Klagenfurt  Basin.  The  first  telegram,  he  pointed  out, 
had  reached  Belgrade  on  June  3rd,  notwithstanding  which  the  Jugo¬ 
slavs  had  continued  to  advance.  An  Italian  Officer  who  had  come 
from  Vienna  had  tried  to  get  into  touch  with  the  representatives  of 
the  two  armies.  He  was  able  to  get  into  touch  with  the  Slavs,  but 
was  prevented  from  getting  into  touch  with  the  Austrians.  Conse¬ 
quently,  on  the  eve  of  June  6th,  the  Austrians  had  been  compelled  to 
sign  a  sort  of  an  armistice.  Then,  an  order  had  come  from  the 
Austrian  Government  refusing  to  ratify  the  armistice  as  concluded, 
and  which  provided  for  the  occupation  of  Klagenfurt  by  the  Slavs. 
He  understood  that  the  Council  had  wished  to  repeat  to  Belgrade  and 
Vienna  the  orders  to  withdraw  troops  from  the  whole  basin.  The 
other  Foreign  Ministers,  however,  had  not  interpreted  the  decision  of 
the  Council  in  the  same  sense,  and  had  thought  it  would  be  better  for 
the  troops  of  the  two  forces  to  occupy  the  two  plebiscite  zones.  If  his 
colleagues  thought  it  would  be  easier  and  that  a  more  sincere  result 
would  be  obtained  by  the  presence  of  the  Austrian  and  Jugo-Slav 
troops,  he  would  have  nothing  to  say. 

President  Wilson  pointed  out  that  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associ¬ 
ated  Powers  would  appoint  the  Commission,  which  would  know 
whether  there  was  interference  by  the  troops.  If  they  discovered  that 
there  was,  they  would  have  to  make  other  arrangements. 

M.  SoNNiNO  said  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  Commission  to  know 
exactly  whether  pressure  was  being  exerted  by  the  troops  or  not. 


‘  See  paragraph  5  of  appendix  I  to  CF-43,  p.  134. 
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President  Wilson  asked  if,  in  M.  Sonnino’s  judgment,  an  entire 
evacuation  would  now  be  safe. 

M.  SoNNiNO  suggested  that  a  local  police  force  should  be  arranged 
for. 

President  Wilson  asked,  if  this  proved  inadequate,  what  would 
happen. 

ISI.  SoNNiNo  said  he  would  consult  the  military  advisers  on  the 
spot.  He  had  suggested  this  at  the  Council,  and  had  understood 
President  Wilson  to  reply  that  the  military  men  should  inform 
them  what  was  to  be  done. 

President  Wilson  said  that  he  had  understood  that  the  military 
advisers  on  the  spot  were  only  to  report  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

M.  SoNNiNo  suggested  that  the  military  advisers  might  now  be 
asked  to  report. 

President  Wilson  said  that  news  had  reached  the  Council  that 
Italian  troops  were  moving  towards  Klagenfurt. 

M.  SoNNiNo  said  he  had  no  news  of  this,  but,  if  so,  it  was  done  by 
the  orders  of  the  Commission  of  Military  Officers  on  the  spot. 

President  Wilson  said  that  the  Commission  of  Military  Officers 
had  no  authority,  and  no  right  to  give  such  an  order.  If  they  had 
done  so,  it  would  be  a  dangerous  extension  of  their  functions. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  his  information  was  that  an  Italian 
officer  had  said  that  he  came  in  the  name  of  the  Peace  Conference  to 
authorise  their  action. 

M.  SoNNiNo  said  that  when  the  Italian  representative  in  Vienna 
first  heard  of  the  telegram  of  the  31st  May,  he  had  referred  the 
matter  to  the  armies;  then  the  four  Allied  Military  Officers  on  the 
spot,  having  heard  of  what  had  been  decided,  insisted  with  the 
Heads  of  the  armies  on  their  retiring.  If  they  had  taken  on  them¬ 
selves  to  order  Italian  troops  into  Klagenfurt,  he  knew  nothing  of  it. 

Colonel  Pariani  said  there  was  no  information  to  this  effect. 

INI.  Tardieu  said  that  the  Commission  had  been  impressed  by  the 
consideration  that  it  would  be  better  now  for  the  armies  to  adopt 
as  the  limits  of  military  occupation  their  future  military  frontier. 
The  Commission  had  accordingly  reported  in  this  sense  in  their 
remarks  on  M.  Vesnitch’s  letters.  The  most  simple  plan  was  to  take 
the  purple  line  on  President  Wilson’s  map  ^  as  the  limit  between  the 
Austrians  and  the  Yugo-Slavians.  This  accorded  with  the  views 
of  all  the  Foreign  Ministers  except  Baron  Sonnino. 

President  Wilson  said  that  the  matter  was  really  simpler  than 
what  appeared  from  this  discussion.  The  premise  on  which  the 
Commission  had  proceeded  was  that  it  was  not  safe  to  clear  all 
the  troops  out  of  the  Klagenfurt  area;  they  assumed  that  some 


’  The  map  referred  to  does  not  accompany  the  file  copy  of  the  minutes. 
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steadying  force  was  necessary.  If  this  view  was  accepted,  the  Connci] 
had  only  to  decide  what  the  force  should  consist  of.  There  was  no 
mixed  Allied  foi-ce  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  only  possible  Allied 
force  was  an  Italian  force,  but,  as  the  Italian  claims  conflicted  with 
the  Yugo-Slavs  in  this  part  of  the  world,  it  might  cause  trouble  to 
introduce  Italians.  Consequently,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to 
choose  Austrians  in  the  “B”  area  and  Yugo-Slavs  in  the  “A”  area. 

M.  Takdieu  said  that  if  the  purple  line  did  not  exist,  he  could 
understand  the  plea  for  total  evacuation  of  the  area,  but,  if  it  was 
agreed  to  take  the  purple  line  as  the  boundary  between  the  two  pleb¬ 
iscite  areas,  he  could  not  understand  what  objection  there  was  to  using 
it  as  the  armistice  line. 

President  Wilson  said  that  he  understood  that  Baron  Sonnino  was 
prepared  to  waive  his  objections  if  his  colleagues  were  all  agreed. 

M.  Sonnino  said  his  point  of  view  was  that  it  was  predetermining 
the  plebiscite. 

President  Wilson  said  that  the  Commission  could  clearly  object  to 
any  abuse  of  their  position  by  the  Military. 

Mr.  Balfour  suggested  that  it  should  be  laid  down  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  was  to  be  the  controlling  power  of  the  forces. 

]\I.  Tardieu  pointed  out  that  this  was  already  in  the  report  on  the 
Vesnitch  letters. 

President  Wii.son  suggested  the  following  formula: — 

“Both  bodies  of  troops  to  be  reduced  to  the  dimensions  necessary 
for  the  observation  of  order,  and  to  act  to  that  end  under  Inter-Allied 
control.  Both  bodies  of  troops  to  be  replaced  as  rapidly  as  possible 
by  a  police  force  locally  recruited.” 

(This  was  accepted,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  Commission  should 
be  instructed  to  insert  words  to  this  effect  in  their  draft.) 

The  Council  then  discussed  the  third  question  mentioned  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson,  namely,  as  to  the  date  of  qualification  of  persons  to 
vote. 

M.  Tardieu  explained  that  the  majority  of  the  Commission  had 
based  their  proposal  for  1905  on  the  belief  that  at  that  time  a  sys¬ 
tematic  introduction  of  a  German  element  into  Klagenfurt  Basin  had 
commenced. 

M.  Sonnino  said  that  possibly  there  had  been  a  predominance  of 
Austrian  immigration  at  that  time,  but  he  could  not  see  the  argument 
for  choosing  the  particular  year  1905.  According  to  the  facts  as 
stated  to  him,  before  that  date  there  had  been  a  systematic  and  ar¬ 
ranged  Slovene  immigration.  He  could  not  see  why,  because  I\I.  Ves¬ 
nitch  said  that  after  that  date  there  had  been  an  Austrian  immigration, 
this  date  should  be  fixed.  Surely  the  proper  date  to  take  was  im¬ 
mediately  before  the  war.  The  pre-war  population  was  the  one  that 
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ought  to  determine  the  sovereignty  under  which  it  should  exist.  He 
did  not  see  how  that  principle  could  properly  be  departed  from. 

President  Wilson  said  that  Dr.  Seymour  informed  him  that  a  new 
railway  had  been  opened  in  1907,  after  which  there  had  been  a  great 
influx  of  German  workmen.  Also,  after  1907,  there  had  been  a  change 
in  the  school  administration. 

M.  Taedieu  said  that  many  special  reasons  had  been  given,  but  there 
was  also  a  general  reason,  namely,  that  after  the  annexation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  the  Austrian  Government  had  directed  itself  to 
anti-Slovene  organisation.  If  he  himself  had  to  give  a  date,  he  would 
choose  1909  rather  than  1905. 

INI.  SoNNiNo  said  that  all  these  dates  were  artificial.  The  only 
proper  persons  to  vote  were  those  who  had  inhabited  the  district 
immediately  before  the  war.  That  was  the  only  date  to  take.  Other¬ 
wise,  it  would  be  better  to  have  no  plebiscite  at  all. 

Pre'^ident  Wilson  said  that  this  was  not  a  new  precedent.  In  the 
narrow  neck  of  Poland  there  had  been  a  belt  of  German-inhabited 
territory,  deliberately  created  by  the  Germans  to  separate  the  Poles. 

M.  SoNNiNO  said  that  in  that  case  there  had  been  German  laws  and 
funds  voted  in  the  budget  to  Germanise  Poland. 

President  Wilson  said  there  had  been  a  somewhat  similar  policy 
after  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

M.  SoNNiNo  said  it  had  only  been  a  very  general  policy.  If  work¬ 
men  had  been  introduced,  they  remained  just  as  much  citizens  as 
anyone  else. 

President  Wilson  said  that  in  all  previous  cases  there  had  been  a 
qualifying  period  of  residence,  and  the  date  immediately  before  the 
war  had  never  been  chosen. 

M.  SoNNiNo  said  that  this  was  no  argument  for  adopting  M.  Ves- 
nitch’s  date. 

President  Wilson  then  suggested  1912  as  the  date. 

M.  SoNNiNo  accepted,  and  the  proposal  was  adopted. 

The*  Council  then  discussed  the  period  which  should  elapse  after 
tlie  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  before  the  plebiscite 
took  place. 

M.  SoNNiNo  said  he  would  accept  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the 
Commission  that  it  should  take  place  after  three  months. 

(The  following  decisions  were  reached: — 

1.  In  regard  to  the  armistice,  that  the  forces  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  and  of  the  Austrian  Republic  should  be 
withdrawn  south  and  north  of  the  purple  line  on  President  Wilson’s 

map.  •  ,  •  lx 

M.  Tardieu  undertook  to  draft  a  telegram  in  this  sense,  to  be  sent 

by  the  President  of  the  Conference  to  the  Governments  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  and  of  the  Austrian  Republic. 
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2.  That  a  copy  of  this  telegram  should  be  communicated  to  the 
Officers  representing  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  in  the 
Klagenfurt  area. 

3.  That  the  Committee  on  Roumanian  and  Jugo-Slav  Affairs 
should  proceed  to  draw  up  the  articles  for  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Austria  relating  to  the  plebiscite  in  the  Klagenfurt  area  and  con¬ 
nected  questions  on  the  following  bases : — 

(а)  With  a  view  to  the  plebiscite,  that  Austrian  troops  in  the 
“A”  area,  and  troops  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and 
Slovenes  in  the  “B”  area,  should  be  reduced  to  the  dimensions  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  observation  of  order,  and  should  act  to  that  end  under 
Inter-Allied  control.  Both  bodies  of  troops  should  be  replaced  as 
rapidly  as  possible  by  a  police  force  locally  recruited. 

(б)  That  the  plebiscite  should  be  held  within  three  months  of  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Austria,  in  the  zone 
“A”,  and,  in  the  event  of  this  vote  being  given  in  favour  of  union 
with  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes,  a  plebiscite 
should  be  held  within  three  weeks  from  that  date  in  the  “B”  zone. 

(c)  That  the  International  Commission  should  consist  of  four 
permanent  members  representing  respectively  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  British  Empire,  Fi'ance  and  Italy.  When  dealing  with 
matters  affecting  the  “B''  area,  there  should  be  added  an  Austrian 
representative,  and  when  dealing  with  matters  in  the  “A”  area,  there 
should  be  added  a  Jugo-Slav  representative. 

(d)  That  persons  should  be  qualified  to  vote  who  had  resided  in 
the  district  since  January  1st,  1912.  In  other  respects,  the  proposals 
of  the  Commission  in  their  letter  of  June  18th,  1919,  were  approved. 

4.  That  the  Commission  should  be  authorised  to  communicate 
their  completed  draft  direct  to  the  Drafting  Committee,  who  should 
have  authority  to  prepare  the  necessary  clauses  on  this  basis  without 
further  instructions  from  the  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers. 

(The  Members  of  the  Committee  on  Roumanian  and  Jugo-Slav 
Affairs  withdrew  at  this  point.) 

2.  The  Council  had  before  them  a  Report  from  the  Commission  on 
the  International  Regime  of  Ports,  Waterways  and  Railways,  dated 
June  18th,  1919  (Appendix  II),  recommending  the 
insertion  of  an  additional  article  in  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  Austria  concerning  freedom  of  transit 
for  telegraphic  correspondence  and  telephonic  com¬ 
munications. 

(The  Article  was  approved  and  initialled  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Five  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 
Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  forward  it  to  the  Secretary- 
General  for  the  Drafting  Committee.) 
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Roumanian 
Frontiers 
in  Territories 
Formerly 
Part  of  the 
Austro- 
Hungarian 
Empire 


3.  The  Council  had  under  consideration  a  Note  from  the  Superior 
Blockade  Council  containing  a  proposed  agreement  by  Austria 

regarding  Trade  with  Hungary  and  Germany,  (Ap- 

Proposcd  ...  \  j. 

Agreement  pClldix  Hi). 

Regarding  (The  Note  was  approved  and  initialled  by  the 

Trade  With  ,  i  ^  i  t-t  •  i 

Hungary*  representatives  or  the  Governments  of  the  United 

States  of  America,  the  British  Empire,  France  and 
Italy,  the  representative  of  Japan  not  initialling  it,  as  he  said  that 
Japan  was  not  concerned.  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to 
forward  this  to  the  Secretai’y-General  for  the  information  of  the 
Drafting  Committee.) 

4.  The  Council  had  under  consideration  a  Note  prepared  by  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  dated  klay  24th,  1919,  in  regard  to  tlie 

Koumanian  frontiers  in  territories  which  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 
(Apjiendix  IV.) 

(The  Note  was  approved  and  initialled  by  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Five  Principal  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  communicate  the  Note  to  the 
Secretary-General  for  the  information  of  the  Drafting  Committee.) 

5.  The  Council  had  under  consideration  a  letter,  dated  June  16th, 
1919,  addressed  to  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  by  M.  Berthelot  on  behalf  of  the 

Commission  on  New  States.  (Appendix  V.) 

(It  was  agreed : — 

1.  That  the  document  attached  to  the  letter  headed 
“Proposals  concerning  Traffic  in  the  Adriatic”  to¬ 
gether  with  Annex  I,  should  be  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  International  Kegime  of  Ports,  Water¬ 
ways  and  Railways. 

2.  That  the  proposal  of  the  Italian  Delegation  to  submit  a_  clause 
relating  to  the  restitution  of  works  of  art  carried  off  during  the  war 
and  removed  to  territory  belonging  to  New  States  should  be  referred 
to  the‘  Reparations  Commission. 

3.  That  the  proposed  Financial  Clauses  relating  to  Poland  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  French  Delegation  and  attached  as  Annex  II  to  M. 
Berthelot’s  letter,  should  be  referred  to  the  Financial  Commission. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  communicate  this  decision 
to  the  Secretary-General  for  the  necessary  action.) 


Letter  From 
the  Commission 
on  New  States  in 
Regard  to  TarifEs 
for  Railway 
Traffic  Towards 
the  Adriatic, 
Works  of  Art, 
end  Financial 
Clauses 
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6.  M.  Loucheuk,  who  entered  towards  the  end  of  this  meeting,  re¬ 
ported  that  good  progress  was  being  made  with  the  completion  of 

.  „  the  Eeparation  and  Finance  Clauses  for  the  Austrian 

Reparation  &  -*■  iiii  iii  i 

Finance  in  the  Treaty.  Fie  hoped  that  the  report  would  be  ready 

Austrian  -  inri  c  mi 

Treaty  for  Consideration  by  Monday  atternoon  or  iuesday. 

7.  During  the  meeting,  a  message  was  received  from  the  British 

Admiralty  to  the  effect  that  a  number  of  German 
legman  Ships  sliips  had  becii  sunk  by  the  maintenance  crews  on 

in  the  Orkneys  .  , 

DO^rCl. 

8.  M.  Cmmenceau  reported  that,  after  personal  consultation  with 
President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  he  had  taken  the  action 

recommended  by  the  Military  Representative [s]  in 
uh  Polish  their  report  on  the  Transfer  of  the  4th  Polish  Division 

ti*e  Bukovima"  from  the  Bukovina  to  Poland.  (Appendix  VI.) 

“  ”  (At  this  point,  the  Drafting  Committee  were  in¬ 

troduced  for  the  consideration  of  the  Note  prepared  by  them  in  reply 
to  the  German  Delegation.  This  discussion  is  recorded  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  meeting.)® 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  21  June,  1919. 


Appendix  I  to  CF-79 

WCP-1028 

Note  Addressed  to  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Allies  hy  the 
Committee  on  Roumanian  and  Yugoslav  Affairs 

June  18,  1919. 

The  Commission  has  been  asked  by  a  letter  from  Sir  Maurice 
Hankey  to  give  its  opinion  on  two  letters  from  Mr.  Vesnitch  dated 
June  7  th. 

The  Committee  could  not  meet  before  June  18th,  because  several  of 
its  members  were  also  on  the  Committee  for  the  revision  of  the  Reply 
to  the  German  Delegation. 

The  opinion  of  the  Committee  is  as  follows : — 

1)  Mr.  Vesnitch’s  two  letters  of  June  7th,  (completed  by  a  third 
dated  June  9th),  suggest  methods  of  procedure  for  giving  effect  to 
a  proposal  for  a  solution  set  forth  in  principle  in  a  letter  of  June  Cth,^ 
which  was  to  the  following  effect: — 

“Assignment  of  Zone  A  to  the  Serbo-Croat-Slovene  State;  but  the 
right  of  the  inhabitants  is  acknowledged  to  express,  by  a  plebiscite, 
within  three,  or  at  most  six  months,  their  desire  that  this  territory 
should  be  placed  under  Austrian  sovereignty. 

Assignment  of  Zone  B  to  Austria,  but,  vice  versa,  the  same  right 


’CF-SO,  I).  600. 

’  Appendix  I  to  CP-51,  p.  236. 
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is  reserA’^ed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  in  favour  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes.” 

The  Committee  approves  this  suggestion  in  its  broad  lines,  it  being 
understood  that  the  two  zones  shall  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  International  Commission. 

2)  As  regards  Paragraph  1  of  the  letter  of  June  7th,  the  Committee 
unanimously  recommends  that  the  space  of  time  provided  for  in 
paragraph  1  should  begin  from  “January  1st,  1919”,  instead  of  “the 
coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty.” 

The  United  States,  British  and  French  Delegations  recommend 
that  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Vesnitch,  contained  in  Paragraphs  B  and  C, 
should  be  approved. 

The  Italian  Delegation  accepts  Paragraph  B,  but  demands  that,  in 
Paragraph  C,  the  words  “from  August  1st,  1914”  should  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  words  “at  a  date  previous  to  January  1st,  1905.” 

3)  As  regards  Paragraph  2  of  Mr.  Vesnitch’s  letter,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  proposes  an  International  Commission  of  seA^en  Members,  viz., 
five  appointed  by  the  principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  one 
by  the  Serbo-Croat-Slovene  State,  and  one  by  the  Kepublic  of 
Austria. 

4)  As  regards  Paragraph  3  of  Mr.  Vesnitch’s  letter,  the  United 
States,  British  and  French  Delegations  propose  that  the  plebiscite  in 
Zone  A  should  take  place  three  months  after  the  coming  into  force  of 
the  Treaty. 

The  Italian  Delegation  demands,  as  in  the  case  of  Upper  Silesia, 
a  period  of  from  six  months  at  the  least,  to  eighteen  months  at  the 
most. 

As  regards  the  date  of  the  plebiscite  in  Zone  B,  Mr.  Vesnitch’s  pro¬ 
posals  have  been  unanimously  approved. 

5)  As  regards  Paragraph  4  of  klr.  Vesnitch’s  letter,  the  Committee 
imanimously  recommends  the  maintenance,  for  Zone  A,  of  the  limits 
marked  on  the  map  knoAvn  as  “President  Wilson’s”,  that  is  to  say,  the 
exclusion  of  the  district  of  Miesthal. 


Appendix  II  to  CF-79 
Translation 

COMMISSION  OF  PORTS,  WATERWAYS  AND  RAILWAYS 

The  Secretary -G&mral  of  the  Commission  to  the  Secretary-General 

of  the  Peace  C onference 

Peace  Conference, 
Paris,  June  18, 1919. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  herewith  the  text  of  an  Article 
concerning  freedom  of  transit  for  telegrapliic  correspondence  and 
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telephonic  communications.  This  Article  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Commission  of  Ports,  Waterways  and  Kailways  after  hearing 
technical  experts. 

If  it  seems  too  late  for  this  Article  to  be  inserted  in  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  Germany,  the  Commission  considers  that  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  it  should  be  inserted  into  the  Treaty  with 
Austria. 

Chargueraud 

Enclosure  in  Above  > '  '  ”  '  '  ’ 

Article  concerning  freedom  of  transit  for  telegraphic  correspondence 
and  telephonic  communications  to  he  inserted  in  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  Austria 

Notwithstanding  any  contrary  stipulation  in  existing  Treaties 
Austria  undertakes  to  grant  freedom  of  transit  for  telegraphic  cor¬ 
respondence  and  telej)honic  communications  coming  from  or  going 
to  any  one  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  whether  neighbours 
or  not  over  such  lines  as  may  be  most  suitable  for  international  transit 
and  in  accordance  with  the  tariffs  in  force.  This  correspondence 
and  these  communications  shall  be  subjected  to  no  unnecessary  delay 
or  restriction;  they  shall  enjoy  in  Austria  national  treatment  in  re¬ 
gard  to  every  kind  of  facility  and  especially  in  regard  to  rapidity 
of  transmission.  No  payment,  facility  or  restriction  shall  depend 
directly  or  indirectly  on  the  nationality  of  the  transmitter  or  the 
addressee. 
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M-250 

Note  From.  Superior  Blockade  Council  for  Council  of  Heads  of  States 

Proposed  Agreement  by  Austria  Regarding  Trade  With  Hungary 

AND  Germany 

In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Economic  Council 
at  its  meeting  of  June  2,  1919,  the  Superior  Blockade  Council  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  Council  of  the  Heads  of  States  that  when  the  Financial 
and  Reparation  Clauses  are  delivered  to  the  Austrian  Delegates,  they 
be  informed  that  they  are  required  to  agree  to  the  following  stipula¬ 
tions,  which  should  be  signed  and  delivered  in  the  form  of  a  separate 
note  from  the  Austrian  Delegates : — 

“1.  The  Government  of  Austria  will,  unless  otherwise  requested 
by  the  Associated  Governments  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy,  continue  effectively  to  prohibit  the  importation, 
exportation  and  transit  of  all  articles 'between  Austria  and  Hungary 
and  to  maintain  such  prohibition  up  to  the  time  of  the  formal  ac- 
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ceptance  by  the  Government  of  Huncary  of  such  terms  of  peace  as 
shall  be  proposed  by  the  Associated  Governments. 

The  Government  of  Austria  will,  unless  otherwise  requested  by  the 
Associated  Governments  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Italy,  continue  effectively  to  prohibit  the  importation,  exporta¬ 
tion  and  transit  of  all  articles  between  Austria  and  Germany  and  to 
maintain  such  prohibition  up  to  the  time  of  the  formal  acceptance  by 
the  Goveimment  of  Gei-many  of  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  by  the 
Associated  Governments”. 

Paris,  J une  7, 1919. 


Appendix  IV  tto  CF-79] 

M-298 

i^ote  for  the  Supreme  Council 

Paris,  May  24,  1919. 

The  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  has  finished  the  examination  of 
the  Kumanian  frontiers  in  territories  which  formed  part  of  the  former 
Austi’O-Hungarian  Empire. 

1.  Rumanian  Frontier  in  Former  Austrian  Province  of  Bukoiuna 

The  Council  has  the  honour  to  recommend  to  the  Supreme  Council 
of  the  Allies  the  adoption  of  the  proposals  made  by  the  Committee 
for  the  Study  of  Territorial  Questions  relating  to  Rumania  and  J ugo- 
slavia  in  its  Report  No.  I  (Annex  V). 

The  Rumanian  frontier  in  Bukovina  shall  be  delimited  as  follows: 

A  line  leaving  the  “Talweg”  of  the  Dny ester  at  a  point  situated 
about  2.5  kilometres  down  stream  from  its  confluence  with  the  River 
Sereth  north  of  Czernowitz; 

Running  generally  to  the  south  west  so  as  to  leave  the  Zastawna 
Railway  south  of  the  Dnyester  in  Rumanian  territory; 

Reaching  the  narrow  part  of  the  lake  west  of  Werenczanka. 

A  line  (the  exact  trace  of  which  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  Boundary  Com¬ 
mission  provided  for  in  Article  2)  across  the  Lo.ke. 

The  “talweg”  of  the  outflowing  river  of  the  Lake  to  about  1  kilometre 
up  stream  from  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  Kotzman  and  Draczy- 
netz  road. 

A  line  reaching  and  following  the  crest  line  west  of  Draczynetz 
running  from  north  to  south  turning  to  the  west  and  passing  through 
points  480  and  488. 

Meeting  the  water-shed  between  the  basins  of  the  River  Czeremosz 
on  the  west  and  of  the  River  Siretu  on  the  east ; 

Following  this  water-shed  and  meeting  the  old  boundary  between 
Hungary  and  Bukovina  just  east  of  the  point  where  this  boundary 
meets  the  present  administrative  boundary  between  Bukovina  and 
Galicia. 
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2.  Frontier  Between  Kumania  and  Jugoslavia  in  Banat 
(Hungarian  Territory) 

The  Council  has  the  honour  to  recommend  to  the  Allied  Supreme 
Council  the  conclusions  formulated  by  the  Rumanian  and  Jugo-Slav 
Committee  in  its  Reports  Nos.  1  and  2. 

The  frontier  between  Rumania  and  Jugoslavia  would  therefore  be 
delimited  as  follows: 

Leaving  the  point  of  junction  of  the  frontiers  of  Rumania,  Hungary 
and  Jugoslavia  about  9  kiloin.  south-west  of  Mako,  the  frontier  be¬ 
tween  Rumania  and  Jugoslavia  follows: — 

A  line  running  in  a  general  southerly  direction  crossing  the  river 
A.ranka  just  west  of  Valkany. 

A  line  running  in  a  general  south-easterly  direction  approximately 
parallel  to  the  Szeged,  Nagy-Kikinda,  Zsombolya  railway; 

Turning  south  at  a  point  about  6  kilom.  east-north-east  of  Zsom¬ 
bolya  and  passing  just  west  of  Pardany  and  Modos, 

A  line  running  in  a  general  south-easterly  direction; 

Crossing  the  river  Temes  at  a  point  about  6  kilom.  south  of  Modos 
and  the  Versecz-Temesvar  railway  about  14  kilom.  north  of  Versecz 
(between  the  villages  of  Vattina  and  Moravicza;) 

Turning  south  at  a  point  about  3  kilom.  north-east  of  Markovecz ; 

Crossing  the  river  Karas  about  3  kilom.  south-west  of  Varadia 
and  the  Karasjeszeno-Oraviczabanya  railway  just  west  of  Mirko- 
vacz  station; 

Turning  south  east  parallel  to  the  river  Vicinic  and  at  about  2  kilo¬ 
metres  from  that  river  skirting  by  the  north  and  by  the  east  Hill  No. 
234  which  it  leaves  to  Jugoslavia, 

Following  the  valley  of  the  tributary  of  the  Nera, 

Passing  at  Rebenberg  then  the  Valley  of  the  Nera, 

Meeting  the  “talweg”  of  that  river  at  a  point  situated  about  1 
kilometre  to  the  east  of  the  Kussics  and  Zluticza  road. 

Descending  the  “talweg”  of  the  Nera  until  its  confluence  with  the 
Danube. 

The  old  frontier  between  Hungary  and  Serbia  then  between  Rou- 
mania  and  Serbia  along  the  “talweg”  of  the  Danube  to  the  point  at 
which  it  meets  the  frontier  between  Jugoslavia  and  Bulgaria. 

As  far  as  the  river  Temes,  the  frontier-line  between  Itumania  and 
Jugoslavia  will  include  in  Rumanian  territory  the  following  places : — 

Porgany,  Bolgartelop,  Valkany,  Marienfeld,  Banat-Komlos, 
Osztern,  N-Jecsa,  Gyertyamos,  Horvat-Kecsa,  O  Telek,  Janos¬ 
fold,  Pardany,  Modos; 

and  will  leave  in  Jugoslav  territory  the  following  places : — 

Psz  Keresztur,  Majdan,  Mokrin,  Nakofalva,  Seultour,  Hatzfeld 
(Zsombolya),  Klari,  Tamasfalva,  Ittebe,  Istvanfold,  Torontal- 
Szecsany. 

Between  the  river  Temes  and  the  river  Nera,  the  frontier-line  will 
include  in  Rumanian  territory  the  following  places: — 
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Surjan,  Krivabara,  Gaj,  Moravicza,  Nagy-Bsam,  Laczunas,  Ko- 
moristye,  Varadia,  Vrany,  Mirkovacz,  Nikolincz,  Najdas; 

and  will  leave  in  Jugoslav  territory  the  following  places  : — 

Horvat-Boka,  Kanak,  Szecsenyfalva,  Zichyfalva,  Vattina,  Kis- 
Zsam,  N,  Szredistye,  Temes-Kutas,  Markovecz,  Szolcsicza,  Csorda, 
Jam,  Krusicza,  Rebenberg. 

W.  W. 
G.  C. 

A.  J.  B. 

s.  s. 

N.  M. 


WCP-1036 


Appendix  V  [to  CF-79]  * 

\M.  Berthelot  to  Sir  Maurice  Hankey'] 


French  Republic, 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Department  for  Political  and  Commercial  Affairs, 

Paris,  16  June,  1919. 

Dear  Sir  IMaurice  Hankey  :  The  Italian  Delegates  have  submitted 
to  the  Commission  for  the  New  States  some  draft  clauses  of  a 
technical  nature  regarding  the  scale  of  tariffs  for  traffic  towards 
the  Adriatic  intended  for  insertion  in  the  treaties  prepared  for 
Czecho-Slovakia  and  Yugoslavia  (Annex  I). 

A  study  of  the  clauses  in  question  has  led  the  various  Delegations, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Italian,  to  the  conclusion  that  whilst  these 
clauses  are  deserving  of  attention,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  can 
be  imposed  on  Czecho-Slovakia  in  virtue  of  Article  86  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  Germany,  but  might,  on  the  contrary,  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  treaty  to  be  freely  discussed  with  Czecho-Slovakia 
(and  possibly  with  Yugoslavia).  As  the  Italian  Delegation  per¬ 
sisted  in  its  opinion  that  the  question  of  the  tariff  regime  for  traffic 
towards  the  Adriatic  was  witliin  the  competence  of  the  Commission 
for  the  New  States,  I  have  been  charged  to  beg  you  kindly  to  lay  the 
question  before  the  Council  of  Premiers,  and  to  request  them  to  settle 
this  question  of  competence. 

The  Italian  Delegation  has  also  thought  it  necessary  to  submit  a 
clause  relating  to  the  restitution  of  works  of  art  carried  off  during 
the  war  and  removed  to  territory  belonging  to  new  States. 


‘  The  document  erroneously  inserted  in  the  file  copy  of  the  minutes  as  appendix 
V  to  CF-79  is  the  same  as  appendix  I  to  CP-77  and  has  not  been  reprinted.  In¬ 
stead  there  is  printed  as  appendix  V  the  document  described  as  such  in  the  text 
of  the  minutes,  p.  587,  i.  e.,  M.  Berthelot’s  letter  of  June  16,  1919,  on  behalf  of  the 
Commission  on  New  States  appearing  in  the  minutes  of  that  Commission  (Paris 
Peace  Conf.  181.23201/24). 
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The  Commission  for  the  New  States  again  considered  that  this 
clause  could  not  be  imposed  on  the  new  States  in  default  of  any  text 
allowing  of  it,  and  that  it  did  come  within  the  competence  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  I  have  been  charged  to  beg  you  to  ask  the  Council  of 
Premiers  to  refer  the  question  to  any  other  Commission  which  may 
seem  to  be  competent. 

Finally,  the  French  Delegation  has  distributed  to  the  members  of 
the  Commission  for  the  New  States  the  draft  of  some  financial  clauses 
relating  to  Poland  and  settling  the  numerous  financial  problems  for 
which  solutions  must  be  found  (Annex  II).  After  studying  Article 
93  of  the  Treaty,  the  Commission  recognised  without  hesitation  that 
these  clauses  did  not  come  within  its  competence,  but  it  charged  me 
to  ask  you  to  point  out  to  the  Council  the  considerable  importance 
and  great  urgency  of  these  clauses,  with  the  drafting  of  which  no 
Commission  appears  to  have  been  charged  up  to  the  present.  It  asks 
that  the  matter  may  be  referred  to  the  Financial,  or  to  some  other 
Commission,  so  that  discussion  may  immediately  be  begun  with  the 
representatives  of  Poland. 

Yours  etc.  Berthelot 

IDraft  Clauses  Regarding  the  Scale  of  Tariffs  for  Traffic  Towards  the 

Adriatic'] 

proposals  concerning  traffic  in  the  ADRIATIC 

1.  Without  prejudice  to  the  provisions  of  Article  6  (Part  XII)  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Austria,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  under¬ 
take  to  maintain,  on  their  own  railways,  the  regime  of  tariffs  existing 
before  the  war  as  regards  traffic  to  Adriatic  and  Black  Sea  ports  from 
the  point  of  view  of  competition  with  North  German  ports.  This 
undertaking  shall  more  especially  apply  to  the  agreement  existing 
before  the  war  concerning  tariffs  for  railway  traffic  for  the  ports  of 
Trieste  and  of  Fiume. 

2.  Passengers,  goods,  ships,  means  of  transport  and  postal,  tele¬ 
graphic  and  telephonic  communications  to  or  from  the  port  of  Trieste 
or  the  port  of  Fiume  shall,  in  all  the  ports  and  on  all  lines  of  Com¬ 
munication  within  the  territory  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  which 
belonged  to  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  be  treated  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality,  more  especially  as  regards  freedom  of 
transit,  sanitary,  customs  and  police  control,  dues  and  charges  of  all 
kinds,  and  all  conditions,  facilities,  and  restrictions  granted  or 
imposed  with  regard  to  traffic  and  trade  generally. 
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Annex  I 

[icmarJcs  on  the  Clauses  C onceming  Tariffs  To  Be  Included  in  the  Con¬ 
ventions  With  the  New  States 

The  Proposed  clause  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  dealing  vrith  tlie 
maintenance  of  the  tariff  regime  for  the  Adriatic,  and  the  second  con¬ 
cerning  equality  of  treatment  with  regard  to  Trieste  and  Fiume. 

I.  TAKIFF  REGIME  FOR  THE  ADRIATIC 

The  clause  appended  hereto  is  identical,  in  this  respect,  with,  that 
adopted  in  the  third  paragraph  of  Article  26  (Part  XII)  of  the 
Treaty  with  Austria. 

The  Commission  for  Ports  adopted  this  clause  unanimously,  with 
a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  the  system  and  proportion  of  former 
railway  tariffs,  by  which  Adriatic  ports  benefited  and  which  met  the 
requirements  and  interests  of  all  the  territories  traversed  by  railways 
terminating  at  Trieste  and  Fiume,  their  object  being  to  prevent  the 
deflection  of  traffic  to  the  German  North  Sea  ports. 

It  is  clear  that  this  clause  would  be  valueless  should  the  application 
thereof  be  imposed  merely  on  Austria  or  Hungary,  seeing  that  in  order 
to  reach  the  Enemy  States  from  the  Adriatic  the  territory  of  the  new 
States  must  be  crossed.  Their  refusal  to  apply  these  tariff’s  would  be 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  entire  effect  of  the  clause  imposed  on  Enemy 
States. 

Further,  the  maintenance  of  the  former  tariff  regime  is  a  matter  of 
general  interest  to  the  Entente  as  a  whole,  foi'  it  constitutes  the  only 
means  whereby  the  Adriatic  ports  will  be  abffi  to  prevent  the  absorption 
of  their  traffic  by  G-i’inan  ports,  this  traffic  being  seriously  menaced 
by  the  new  territorial  adjustments. 

This  clause,  as  contemplated,  is  a  reciprocal  agreement  binding  all 
the  countries  interested,  including  Italy,  who^  as  far  as  she  is  con¬ 
cerned  and  with  regard  to  her  section  of  the  railway  system,  consents 
to  retain  the  tariffs  which  she  requests  the  other  countries  to  maintain. 

The  tariff  system  which  it  is  prof)osed  to  maintain  is  the  outcome  of 
many  years’  experience,  and  constitutes  the  only  means  of  preventing 
tariff  chaos  (which  followed  on  the  dismemberment  of  Austria),  the 
consequences  of  which  would  be  regrettable  for  all  States  concerned. 

n.  EQUAL  TREATTVIENT  FOR  THE  PORIS  OF  FIUME  AND  TRIESTE 

It  is  necessary  (and  more  especially  if  the  ports  of  Trieste  and  Fiume 
are  not  assigned  to  the  same  State)  to  prevent  any  treatment  calcu¬ 
lated  to  bring  about  an  alteration  in  former  proportions,  which  might 
lesult  in  strife  between  two  ports  which  should  rather  co-operate. 
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The  former  Adriatic  tariffs  made  it  possible  to  divide  the  traffic 
between  the  two  ports  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assure  that  each  received 
the  proportion  accruing  from  its  own  Hinterland. 

Trieste  and  Fiume  enjoyed  perfect  equality  of  treatment  in  every 
respect. 

It  will  be  advisable  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  which  has  proved 
so  successful,  more  especially  as  equality  of  treatment  is  the  principle 
which  has  guided  the  Conference  when  dealing  with  international 
traffic. 


\ Draft  Clause  Relating  to  Restitution  of  Works  of  Art^ 

Property  of  any  kind  and  more  especially  antiques,  works  of  art, 
scientific  equipment,  archives  and  libraries,  carried  off  by  Austria- 
Hungary  during  the  war  from  invaded  regions  or  from  territories 
ceded  under  the  present  Treaty  and  removed  to  other  territories  at 
present  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties, 
shall  be  returned  by  such  High  Contracting  Parties  within  6  months 
of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty. 


[Annex  II] 

Financial  Glauses  Relating  to  Poland 

I.  Poland  shall  assume  responsibility  for  a  portion  of  the  debts  of 
the  German  Empire  and  of  Prussia  as  they  stood  on  1st  August,  1914, 
in  accordance  with  the  conditions  laid  down  by  Articles  254  and  255  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany. 

II.  She  shall  assume  responsibility  for  a  portion  of  the  debts  of  the 
former  Austrian  Empire,  as  they  stood  on  1st  August,  1914,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  articles  of  the  Treaty  with 
Austria,  and  by  the  annex  thereto. 

III.  Poland  shall  undertake  a  portion  of  the  unencumbered  Kus- 
sian  public  debt,  represented  by  short  or  long  dated  bills,  as  it  stood 
cn  1st  August,  1914.  This  portion  shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
the  three  financial  years,  1911-1912-1913,  according  to  the  ratio  be¬ 
tween  this  category  of  revenues  in  the  parts  of  the  former  Russian 
Empire  ceded  to  Poland,  and  such  revenues  of  the  whole  of  the  late 
Russian  Empire  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  special  Commission  pro¬ 
vided  for  below  (Article  6)  are  best  calculated  to  represent  the  rela¬ 
tive  contributive  ability  of  the  respective  territories. 

These  calculations  shall  not  include  loans  which  have  been  recog¬ 
nised  as  railway  debts.  Poland  shall  therefore  pay  to  Russia  the  value 
of  the  railways  belonging  to  the  Russian  State,  and  situated  on  Polish 
territory  under  the  conditions  laid  down  in  Article  XI,  given  below. 
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IV .  P oland  shall  undertake,  under  conditions  to  be  determined  by  a 
subsequent  convention  between  Poland  and  the  Powers  concerned,  to 
refund  a  portion  of  the  advances  made  to  the  foi'mer  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  after  August  1914,  with  a  view  to  the  prosecution  of  the  War. 

This  portion  shall  be  calculated  by  the  same  method  as  that  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  determination  of  that  portion  of  the  unencumbered 
Public  Debt  attributed  to  Poland. 

V.  Poland  shall  assume  a  portion  of  the  mortgage  debt  of  the  former 
Russian  Empii'e  corresponding  to  the  charges  situated  on  Polish  terri¬ 
tories. 

VI.  All  questions  relating  to  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  the 
public  debts,  whether  mortgage  or  unencumbered,  of  the  former  Rus¬ 
sian  Empire,  and  of  the  advances  made  to  the  former  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  with  a  view  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war;  to  the  calculation  of 
those  portions  of  the  aforementioned  debts  and  advances  undertaken 
by  Poland,  and  to  the  method  of  discharge  by  Poland  of  the  obligations 
60  assumed,  shall  form  the  subject  of  special  conventions  between 
Poland,  the  States  whose  nationals  hold  stock  of  the  loans  issued  by 
the  former  Russian  Government  and  Russia  or  the  States  constituted 
on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire,  or  to  which  territories 
formerly  belonging  to  it  have  been  ceded. 

These  conventions  which  shall  be  drafted  and  signed  in  Paris  shall 
be  prepared  by  a  “special  Russian  Commission”  composed  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  each  of  the  Powers  enumerated  above.  In  the  event  of 
the  Commission  not  arriving  at  a  unanimous  decision  with  regard  to 
the  questions  thus  submitted  to  it,  the  difficulty  shall  be  submitted  to 
arbitrators  appointed,  at  the  simple  request  of  the  Cliairman  of  the 
Commission  addressed  to  the  Secretariat  General  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  by  the  Council  (?)  of  the  League.  The  decision  of  the  arbi¬ 
trators  shall  be  final. 

VII.  Without  awaiting  the  signature  of  these  conventions,  Poland 
shall,  within  a  period  of  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  signing  of 
the  Treaty,  during  which  period  she  shall  prohibit  the  import  of  all 
stock  of  the  Russian  debt,  stamp  with  a  special  stamp  all  stock  of  the 
unencumbered  Russian  debt  issued  prior  to  1st  August  1914,  which  is 
within  her  territory.  The  numbers  of  the  stock  stamped  in  this  man¬ 
ner  shall  be  noted,  and  the  list  transmitted  to  the  special  Commission 
together  with  the  other  documents  relating  to  this  stamping  operation. 

In  the  event  of  this  stamping  establishing  that  the  total  amount  of 
the  stock  of  the  Debt  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  still  held  on  Polish 
territory  is  inferior  to  the  portion  of  the  debt  attributed  to  her,  Poland 
shall  give  the  special  Commission  a  written  undertaking  that  she  will 
pay  the  annual  contributions  corresponding  to  the  difference  in  the 
amount.  These  contributions  shall  be  divided  by  the  intermediary  of 
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the  special  Commission  between  the  foreign  holders  in  agreement  with 
the  latter. 

VIII.  AVithin  a  period  of  three  months,  dating  from  the  signature 
of  the  present  Treaty,  Poland  shall  stamp  with  a  special  stamp  the 
various  stock  corresponding  to  that  portion  of  the  war  debt  of  the 
former  Russian  Empire  represented  by  the  stock  held  in  her  territories 
and  legally  issued  before  30th  March,  1917. 

The  numbers  of  the  stock  thus  stamped  shall  be  noted,  and  the  list 
transmitted  to  the  Special  Commission  together  with  the  other  docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  this  stamping  operation. 

Poland  and  her  nationals  shall  have  no  claim  against  the  Russian 
Government  or  against  the  Governments  of  territories  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Russian  Empire  with  respect  to  the  shares  in  the  war 
debt  so  stamped. 

IX.  All  rights  and  obligations  relative  to  private  railways  on  her 
territories,  and  formerly  devolving  on  the  Russian  State  shall  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Poland,  especially  with  regard  to  guarantees  of  interest  on 
the  shares  and  debentures  of  those  railways  given  by  the  Russian 
State. 

X.  Poland  shall  acquire  all  property  and  possessions  belonging  to 
the  Empire  or  to  the  German  States,  and  all  property  and  possessions 
belonging  to  the  Government  of  the  former  Austrian  Empire  and 
situated  on  her  territory  under  the  conditions  laid  down  in  Articles 
256  and  92  of  the  Treaty  with  Germany  and  of  the  Treaty  with 
Austria. 

XI.  Poland  shall  acquire  all  property  and  possessions  belonging  to 
the  former  Russian  Empire  and  situated  on  her  territory. 

The  value  of  such  property  and  possessions  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
special  Commission  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  account  referred 
to  below.  In  the  event  however  of  a  special  Loan  having  been  issued 
by  the  Russian  State  to  meet  expenditure  in  connection  with  the 
aforementioned  property  and  possessions,  Poland  shall  undertake  the 
direct  service  of  the  loan,  and  the  value  of  the  property  and  possessions 
to  be  taken  into  account  shall  be  correspondingly  reduced. 

The  Account  to  be  drawn  up  between  the  Russian  Government  or 
the  Governments  of  the  States  the  territories  or  certain  territories 
of  which  belonged  to  the  former  Russian  Empire,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Polish  Government  on  the  other  hand,  shall  form  the  subject  of 
subsequent  conventions. 
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Appendix  VI  to  CF-79 

M-27e 

SWC-425 

Joint  Resolution  Adopted  at  the  71st  Meeting  of  Military  Representa¬ 
tives  Held  on  Ufth  Ju'ne,  1919,  at  10  hours  SO  * 

Subject :  Transport  of  the  4th  P olish  Division  from  the  Bukovina 
to  Poland. 

Asked  hj  the  French  Government  on  13th  June  whether  it  would 
be  advisable  as  requested  by  the  Polish  High  Command  to  authorise 
the  transfer  to  the  Polish  Command  of  the  4th  Polish  division  at  pres¬ 
ent  concentrated  in  the  region  of  Czernovitz,  withdrawn  from  the 
Dniester  front, 

The  Military  Eepresentatives  of  the  Supreme  War  Council 
Considering  : 

1.  That  the  junction  of  the  Polish  and  the  Roumanian  troops  in  the 
region  of  Stanislau,  effected  on  klay  30th,  frees  the  railv/ay  Czerno- 
vitz-Kolomea-Stanislau-Lemberg. 

2.  That  the  situation  in  Hungary  and  the  destruction  of  the  rail¬ 
ways  in  the  region  of  Czap  and  to  the  North  of  the  Theiss  does  not 
allow  of  transport  through  Transylvania  and  Western  Galicia,  and, 
taking  into  consideration  the  military  point  of  view  only,  irrespective 
of  the  political  aspect  of  the  case  which  lies  outside  their  province, 
Are  of  Opinion: 

1.  That  it  is  advisable  to  allow  the  4th  Polish  Division  to  continue 
its  movement  by  Czernovitz-Kolomea-Stanislau-Lemberg  to  the 
Polish  front. 

2.  That  it  is  for  the  General  Commanding-in-Chief  the  Allied 
Armies  of  the  East  to  secure  the  execution  of  this  movement  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Rumanian  and  Polish  authorities. 

*XoTE.  The  American  Military  Representative  notified  in  a  letter  dated  June 
13th,  1919,  that  as  he  had  received  no  instructions  from  his  Government  on  the 
above  subject  he  could  not  participate  in  any  recommendations  of  the  Military 
Representatives  of  the  Supreme  War  Council.  [Footnote  in  the  original.] 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Saturday,  June  21, 1919,  at  6  p.  m. 

Present 

United  States  of  Ameeica  British  Empire 

President  Wilson  The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  O.  M.,  M.  P. 

Lord  Sumner. 

Peancb  Italy  Japan 

M.  Clemenceau.  M.  Sonnino.  Baron  Makino. 

M.  Klotz. 

M.  Loucheur. 

M.  Jouasset 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  ^  X  secretaries. 

M.  di  Martino  I 

Prof.  P.  J.  Mantoux — Interpreter. 

The  whole  of  the  Drafting  Committee  were  also  present. 

1.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  76,  Minute  5,"  the  Council  had  before 
them  the  draft  reply  to  the  German  Note,  prepared  by  the  Drafting 
Committee,  together  with  the  Protocol  to  be  attached 

Reply  to  the  ’  °  .  t  t  \ 

German  Note  to  that  Notc.  (Appendix  I.) 

Baron  Makino  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  the  J apanese  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  be  represented  on  the  Keparations  Commission  when 
questions  relating  to  the  German  railways  and  mines  in  Shantung 
were  under  consideration. 

After  some  discussion,  M.  Loucheur  suggested  that,  as  this  was  a 
matter  affecting  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  only  and  not  the 
enemy,  an  understanding  should  be  reached  that,  whenever  this  ques¬ 
tion  was  raised  at  the  Reparation  Commission,  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be  represented. 

Baron  Making  said  he  would  be  satisfied  if  this  was  understood. 
(It  was  agreed  that,  whenever  the  Reparations  Commission  dis¬ 
cussed  the  question  of  the  German  railways  and  mines  in  Shantung, 
the  Japanese  Government  should  have  a  representative  on  the 
Commission.) 

(The  letter  prepared  by  the  Drafting  Committee  was  approved  and 
M.  Clemenceau  undertook  to  sign  and  communicate  it  immediately,  on 
behalf  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  to  the  German 
Delegation. ) 

Vn.LA  Majestic,  Paris,  21  June,  1919. 


’  Ante,  p.  55S*. 
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Appendix  I  to  CF-80 

WCP-1033A 

Refly  to  the  German  Note  of  Jvme  20th,  1919 

(Approved  by  the  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 

Powers  on  June  21st,  1919) 

By  your  note  of  the  20th  instanC  you  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  certain  points  on  which  in 
the  opinion  of  the  German  Delegation  a  divergence  existed  between 
the  text  of  the  Treaty  and  the  Memorandum  sent  to  you  on  June  16th,® 
1919,  in  answer  to  the  German  observations. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  views  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Governments  on  these  various  points  are  as  follows : — 

(1)  The  statements  made  in  the  memorandum  on  page  7^  on  the 
one  hand  and  on  pages  42  and  43  ®  on  the  other  are  not  inconsistent 
but  complementary. 

The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  states  that  the  members 
of  the  League  will  take  measures  to  secure  and  maintain  freedom  of 
communication  and  of  transit  and  also  equitable  treatment  of  the 
commerce  of  its  members.  Germany  on  her  admission  to  the  League 
will  share  in  the  benefits  of  these  provisions  in  common  with  other 
countries.  However,  during  the  period  of  transition  following  peace, 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  special  conditions  which  are  explained  in 
the  memorandum.  The  obligations  imposed  upon  Germany,  as  there 
stated,  are  in  the  nature  of  measures  of  reparation  and  their  main¬ 
tenance  throughout  the  period  of  five  years,  so  far  from  being  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  principle  of  equitable  treatment  is  designed  to  give 
effect  to  that  principle. 

The  discretion  given  to  the  League  of  Nations  by  Articles  280  and 
378  will  be  exercised  in  accordance  with  the  same  principle  and  in 
conformity  with  the  spirit  and  text  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League. 

(2)  The  Memorandum  states  on  page  11  ®  that  “as  regards  the 
local  debt  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  public  institutions  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  which  existed  before  August  1st,  1914,  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  have  always  understood  that  France  should 
accept  liability  for  them”. 

Article  55  read  with  Article  255  of  the  Treaty  relates  to  the  public 
debt  of  “the  Empire  and  of  the  German  States”  and  no  provision 
exempts  France  from  the  payment  of  the  local  debt  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

’  Appendix  I  to  CF-76,  p.  56L 

“  Tost,  p.  926. 

*  Part  I,  section  II. 

®  Part  X,  section  I. 

*  Parts  II  anS  III,  section  V. 
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There  is,  therefore,  no  divergence  between  the  Memorandum  and 
the  Treaty. 

(3)  The  Commission  which  has  been  provided  for  Upper  Silesia 
and  which,  according  to  Article  45  of  the  Treaty  is  to  be  nominated 
by  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  is  described  as  ‘Com¬ 
mission  independant’— ‘Separate  Commission’— in  order  to  make  it 
clear  that  it  refers  to  a  Commission  specially  charged  with  the  duty 
referred  to  in  Article  45. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  in  this  respect  any  divergence 
between  the  Treaty  and  the  Memorandum. 

(4)  Similarly,  the  explanations  which  have  been  given  on  page 
16  ^  of  the  Memorandum  relative  to  Memel  do  not  indicate  any 
contradiction  between  the  Treaty  and  the  Memorandum. 

(5)  With  regard  to  the  control  of  the  destruction  of  the  fortifications 
of  Heligoland  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  intend,  as  exidained 
in  the  Memorandum,  page  17,®  to  appoint  a  commission  to  exercise  this 
control  in  conforaiity  with  the  Treaty.  This  Commission  will  be  au¬ 
thorised  to  decide  what  portion  of  the  works  protecting  the  coast  from 
sea  erosion  is  to  be  maintained  and  what  portion  is  to  be  destroyed. 

(6)  Tlie  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  consider  it  necessary  to  point 
out  that  they  have  never  stated  that  tlie  German  railways  and  mines 
in  Shantung  will  not  be  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  German 
State,  if  proof  is  forthcoming  from  the  German  side  that  these  are 
private  property. 

On  the  contrary  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  consider  these 
railways  and  mines  as  public  property.  If,  however,  Germany  estab¬ 
lishes  the  fact  that  there  are  interests  which  German  nationals  may 
be  found  to  possess  therein,  such  private  interests  will  be  subjected  to 
the  application  of  the  general  principles  laid  down  in  the  Treaty  in 
matters  of  this  kind. 

(7)  As  stated  on  page  31 *  *  of  the  Memorandum  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers  intend  to  communicate  to  the  German  Government 
within  a  month  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty  the  list  of 
persons,  whom,  under  the  second  paragraph  of  Article  288,  Germany 
must  hand  over  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 

(8)  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  as  stated  on  page  33  of 
the  Memorandum  do  not  intend  to  give  the  Reparation  Commission 
power  to  require  trade  secrets  and  other  confidential  information  to  be 
divulged.  As  regards  the  exercise  of  executive  authority  on  German 
territory  and  interference  in  the  direction  or  control  of  the  educational 

’  Parts  II  and  III,  section  X. 

•Parts  II  and  III,  section  XIII. 

•  Part  VII,  section  II. 

“  Part  VIII,  9ili  paragraph. 
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establishments  of  Germany,  the  Treaty  contains  no  provisions  giving 
any  power  to  the  Reparation  Commission. 

(9)  On  page  34  “  and  the  following  pages  of  the  Memorandum  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  not  laid  down  any  special  pro¬ 
cedure  for  fixing  the  reparation  demanded  from  Germany.  The  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  have  provided  for  the  possibility  that  Germany 
may  present  at  any  time  after  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  and  within 
the  next  four  months  documents  and  proposals  for  examination  by  the 
said  Powers,  in  order  to  expedite  the  work  relating  to  reparation,  and 
thereby  greatly  shorten  the  investigation  and  accelerate  the  decisions. 

(10)  As  the  \_to]  the  facilities  contemplated  on  page  36^^  of  the 
Memorandum  for  the  importation  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials 
into  Germany  mention  was  only  made  of  them  “subject  to  conditions 
and  within  limits  which  could  not  be  indicated  in  advance  and  subject 
also  to  the  necessity  for  having  due  regard  to  the  special  economic 
situation  created  for  Allied  and  Associated  countries  by  German  ag¬ 
gression  and  the  war.”  Such  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  binding  engage¬ 
ment  which  departs  from  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  but  as  the  expression 
of  tlie  intention  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  facilitate,  as 
far  as  it  may  be  possible  to  them,  the  resumption  of  the  economic 
life  of  Germany. 

(11)  The  Memorandum  stated  that  the  Reparation  Commission 
“would  have  power  to  grant  to  the  Reichsbank  whenever  it  sees  fit 
the  right  to  export  gold  when  it  is  a  question  of  guarantees  that  this 
bank  had  furnished  and  that  it  could  not  furnish  b}^  any  other  means.” 

This  statement  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the  stipulation  inserted 
in  Article  248  of  the  Treaty,  according  to  which  “up  to  May  1st,  1921 
the  German  Government  shall  not  export  or  dispose  of,  and  shall  for¬ 
bid  the  export  or  disposal  of  gold  without  the  previous  approval  of 
the  Allied  and  Associated  powers  acting  through  the  Reparation 
Commission.” 

(iS)  The  Allied  and  Associated  States,  who  on  page  53^®  of  the 
Memorandum,  declared  their  readiness  to  receive  information  and  evi¬ 
dence  which  the  German  Government  may  furnish  on  the  question  of 
corrupt  or  fraudulent  machinations  by  persons  in  the  Allied  and 
Associated  States  dealing  with  the  liquidation  of  German  property, 
will  take  proceedings  against  such  persons  in  accordance  with  their 
own  legislation  and  will  secure  the  imposition  of  penalties  in  accord¬ 
ance  in  all  respects  with  the  provisions  of  their  municipal  laws. 

Those  of  the  explanations  given  above  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  a 

“  Part  VIII,  11th  and  foUowing  ];>aragraphs. 

“  Part  VIII,  antepenultimate  paragraph. 

“Part  X,  section  VI,  penultimate  paragraph. 
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binding  engagement,  have  been  incorporated  in  the  annexed  Protocol, 
which  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  are  prepared  to  annex 
to  the  Treaty. 

[Annex] 

Protocol 

With  a  view  to  indicating  precisely  the  conditions  in  which  certain 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  even  date  are  to  be  carried  out,  it  is  agreed 
by  the  High  Contracting  Parties  that : — 

(1)  A  commission  will  be  appointed  by  the  Principal  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  to  supervise  the  destruction  of  the  fortifications  of 
Heligoland  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty.  This  Commission  will  be 
authorised  to  decide  what  portion  of  the  works  protecting  the  coast 
from  sea  erosion  are  to  be  maintained  and  what  portion  must  be 
destroyed. 

(2)  Sums  reimbursed  by  Germany  to  German  nationals  to  indemnify 
them,  in  respect  of  the  interests  which  they  may  be  found  to  possess  in 
the  railways  and  mines  referred  to  in  the  second  paragraph  of  Article 
156  shall  be  credited  to  Germany  against  the  sums  due  by  way  of 
reparation. 

(3)  The  list  of  persons  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Govermnents  by  Germany  under  the  second  paragraph  of  Ar¬ 
ticle  228  shall  be  communicated  to  the  German  Government  within  a 
month  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty. 

(4)  The  Reparation  Commission  referred  to  in  Article  240  and  para- 
grajihs  2,  3  and  4  of  Annex  IV  cannot  acquire  trade  secrets  or  other 
confidential  information  to  be  divulged. 

(5)  From  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  and  within  the  ensuing  four 
months,  Germany  will  be  entitled  to  submit  for  examination  by  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  documents  and  proposals  in  order  to 
expedite  the  work  connected  with  reparation,  and  thus  to  shorten  the 
investigation  and  to  accelerate  the  decisions. 

(6)  Proceedings  will  be  taken  against  persons  who  have  committed 
punishable  ofiences  in  the  liquidation  of  German  property,  and  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  will  welcome  any  information  or  evi¬ 
dence  which  the  German  Government  can  furnish  on  this  subject. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Residence,  23  Rue 
Nitot,  Paris,  on  Sunday,  June  22, 1919,  at  7 : 15  p.  m. 

Present 


America,  United  States  of 
President  Wilson. 


British  Empire 

The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  O.  M., 

M.  P. 


France 

M.  Clemenceau 

Secretary — Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B. 

1.  The  Council  had  before  it  the  following  Notes  from  the  German 
Delegation  dated  June  22nd, — No.  68  and  No.  70,  which  was  brought 
to  the  Meeting  by  Colonel  Henri  direct  from 

The  German  i  i  •  i  i  /.  n 

Notes  of  V  ersailles  and  which  ends  with  the  following  declara- 

Jnne  22nd  .  ® 

tion : - 

“The  Government  of  the  German  Republic  accordingly  gives  the 
declaration  of  its  consent  as  required  by  the  Note  of  June  16tii,  1919, 
in  the  following  form : — 

•The  Government  of  the  German  Republic  is  ready  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
without,  however,  recognising  thereby  that  the  German  people  was  the  author 
of  the  war  and  without  undertaking  any  responsibility  for  delivering  persons  in 
accordance  with  Articles  227  to  230  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace’  ”. 

N.  B.  All  the  above  Notes  will  be  found  as  Appendices  to  the 
following  Meeting,  namely,  C,  F.  81. 

After  Colonel  Henri  and  M.  Mantoux  had  read  a  rough  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  last-named  Note,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  President 
Wilson  expressed  the  view  that  an  immediate  answer  should  be  sent, 
refusing  any  alteration  in  the  Treaty. 

President  Wilson  then  read  the  following  draft  reply: — 

“The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  considered  the  Note  of 
the  German  Delegation  of  even  date,  and,  in  view  of  the  shortness  of 
the  time  remaining,  feel  it  their  duty  to  reply  at  once. 

Of  the  time  within  which  the  German  Government  must  make  their 
final  decision  as  to  the  signature  of  the  Treaty,  less  than  24  hours 
remain. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  have  given  the  fullest 
consideration  to  all  of  the  representations  hitherto  made  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  Government  with  regard  to  the  Treaty,  have  replied  with  com- 
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plete  frankness,  and  have  made  such  concessions  as  they  thought  it 
just  to  make;  and  the  present  Note  of  the  German  Delegation  presents 
no  arguments  or  considerations  not  already  examined. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  therefore  feel  constrained  to 
say  that  the  time  for  discussion  has  passed.  They  can  accept  or 
aclcnowledge  no  exception  or  reservation,  and  must  require  of  the 
German  representatives  an  unequivocal  decision  as  to  their  purpose 
to  sign  and  accept  as  a  whole,  or  not  to  sign  and  accept,  the  Treaty 
as  finally  formulated.” 

M.  Clemenceau  suggested  to  add  the  following  words : — 

“After  the  signature,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  must  hold 
Germany  responsible  for  the  execution  of  every  stipulation  of  the 
Treaty.” 

President  Wilson  said  it  had  been  suggested  to  him  to  substitute 
the  word  “qualification”  for  “exception”  in  his  draft. 

(This  was  agreed  to.) 

(It  was  agreed  to  summon  a  Meeting  of  the  full  Council  of  the 
Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  at  9  p.  m.  and  submit  the 
draft  reply  as  amended  above,  for  its  consideration.) 

2.  It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Balfour  should  be  asked  to  draft  a  letter 
to  the  German  Delegation,  calling  attention  to  the  sinking  of  the 
German  ships  in  the  Orkneys,  which,  whether  or  not 
German  Interned  it  was  a  technical  breach  of  the  Armistice,  was  un- 
questionably  a  breach  of  faith  for  which  the  German 
Government  must  be  held  responsible.  Warning  should  be  given  that 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  were  considering  the  matter,  and 
reserved  their  right  to  take  such  action  as  they  thought  necessary.) 

(Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  ask  Mr.  Balfour  to  take 
(his  matter  up.) 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  June  23, 1919. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
Held  at  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Residence,  23  Rue  Nitot,  Paris,  on 
Sunday,  June  22, 1919,  at  9  p.  m. 

Present 


America,  United  States  op 
President  Wilson. 


British  Empire 

The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  O.  M., 
M.  P. 


The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.  P. 

France  Italy  Japan 

M.  ClemenceaiL  M.  Sonnino.  Baron  Makino. 

f  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B. 

Secretaries — <  Count  Aldrovandi. 

ICaptain  A.  Portier. 

Interpreter — Prof.  P.  J.  Mantoux. 


The  Following  Ger¬ 
man  Notes  of  Jane 
22nd,  No.  67,  No. 

68,  No.  76,  and  the 
Important  Note  No. 
70.  Which  Had  Ar- 
riyed  Only  Two 
Honrs  Before  From 
Versailles  (Appen¬ 
dix  I) 

A  Draft  Reply  Pre¬ 
pared  by  President 
Wilson,  and  Agreed 
to  by  M.  Clcmenceau 
and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  (Appendix 
U) 

The  Sinking  of 
Ships  in  the 
Orkne^ys 


M.  Sonnino  accepted  the  draft  reply. 

Baron  Makino,  after  reading  both  documents, 
accepted  the  draft  reply,  which  was  signed  by  M. 
Clemenceau,  and  transmitted. 

(The  letter  was  then  signed  by  M.  Clemenceau,  and 
dispatched  by  Colonel  Henri  to  Versailles.) 

(It  was  agreed  to  publish  the  letter  and  the  reply 
in  the  morning  newspapers  of  Monday,  June  23rd.) 

2.  Mr.  Balfour  said  that  he  had  prepared  a  draft 
letter  to  the  Germans,  but  had  sent  it  to  Mr.  Hurst 
to  check  certain  points  of  law  and  fact. 

(It  was  agreed  to  postpone  consideration  of  this 
matter  until  the  following  morning.) 


Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  June  23,  1919. 


Appendix  I  to  CF-81 

l^The  President  of  the  German  Delegation  (Von  TlanieV)  to  the 
President  of  the  Peace  Conference  (Gleinenceau)'] 

WCP-J017 

Translation 

Gebman  Peace  Delegation, 
No.  G7  Versailles,  June  22,  1919. 

Sir  :  The  President  of  the  Imperial  Ministry  has  instructed  me  by 
telegraph  to  inform  Your  Excellency  as  follows: — 
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“After  the  Cabinet  had  handed  in  its  resignation  which  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  President  of  the  Empire,  the  President  of  the  Empire 
formed  a  new  Cabinet,  which  is  composed  as  follows : 


President  of  the  Imperial  Ministry . 

Imperial  Minister  of  Finance  and  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Minister  President  .... 
Imperial  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  .  .  .  . 

Imperial  Minister  of  the  Interior . 

Imperial  Minister  of  Commerce . 

Imperial  Minister  of  Labour . 

Imperial  Minister  of  Food . 

Imperial  Minister  of  Defence . 

Imperial  Minister  of  Posts . 

Imperial  Minister  of  the  Treasury  ...... 

entrusted  with  the  formation  of  an  Imperial 
Ministry  of  Communications  and  the 
carrying  on  of  the  business  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Ministry  of  the  Colonies. 


Bauer. 

Erzberger. 

Hermann  Miillcr. 
Dr.  David. 

Wissell. 

Schlicke. 

Schmidt. 

Noske. 

Giesberts. 

Mayer-Kaufl^euren 

>Dr.  Bell. 


The  new  Imperial  Ministry  will  appear  on  the  22nd  June  before 
the  National  Assembly  in  order  to  demand  of  it  the  vote  of  confidence 
prescribed  bv  the  Constitution. 

Weimar,  June  21.  1919.  (Signed)  Bauer.” 


I  have,  etc. 


VoN  Haniel 


WCP-1049 


Translation 


German  Peace  Delegation, 
Xo.  68  Versailles,  June  22,  1919. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  Your  Excellency  herewith 
copies  of  two  telegrams  sent  to  me  from  Weimar: 

1.  In  alteration  of  the  full  powers  of  the  27th  April  last  I  hereby  call 
upon  you  and  empower  you  to  hand  in  the  answer  of  the  Imperial 
Government  to  the  Note  of  the  President  of  the  Peace  Conference  of 
the  16th  instant,  to  afford  explanation  thereon,  to  receive  counter¬ 
explanations  and  to  conduct  negotiations.  Written  full  powers  follow. 
Weimar,  June  21st,  1919. 

(Sd)  Ebert,  President  of  the  Empire 
Counter-signed.  Bauer,  President  of  the  Imperial  Ministry 


2.  In  the  name  of  the  Empire. 

In  alteration  of  the  full  powers  of  the  27th  April  last  the  Envoy 
Haniel  von  Haimhausen  is  hereby  called  upon  and  empowered  to  hand 
over  the  Reply  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  the  Note  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  the  16th  instant,  to  afford  explana¬ 
tions  to  receive  counter-explanations  and  to  conduct  negotiations. 
Weimar,  June  21st,  1919. 

(Sd)  Ebert,  President  of  the  Empire 
(Counter-signed).  Bauer,  President  of  the  Imperial  Ministry 

I  shall  not  fail  to  forward  to  Your  Excellency  the  full  Powers  upon 
receipt  thereof. 

I  have  [etc.] 


Von  Haniel 
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WCP-1046 


■XTansiatlon  or  German  Note 

German  Peace  Delegation, 
No.  70  Versaitj.es,  June  22,  1919. 

Mr.  President:  The  Imperial  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  in- 
stiTicted  me  to  communicate  the  following  to  Your  Excellency: — 

“The  Government  of  the  German  Republic  has,  from  the  moment 
when  the  Peace  Conditions  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments 
were  made  known  to  it,  left  no  doubt  to  subsist  as  to  the  fact  that  the 
Government  in  harmony  with  the  whole  German  people,  must  regard 
these  conditions  as  being  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  principle  which 
was  accepted  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Germany  on  the  other  hand,  as  being  binding  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  nations  for  the  peace  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
armistice. 

“Relying  upon  this  principle  of  justice  which  was  agreed  upon  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  to  the  negotiations,  and  assisted  by  a  clear  exposition 
of  conditions  in  Germany,  the  Government  has  left  no  stone  unturned 
in  order  to  arrive  at  direct  verbal  exchange  of  opinions,  and  thus  to 
obtain  some  mitigation  of  the  unbearably  harsh  conditions  which 
might  render  it  possible  for  the  Government  of  the  German  Republic 
to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Peace  without  reservations,  and  to  guarantee  its 
execution. 

“These  endeavours  of  the  Government  of  the  German  Republic, 
which  were  undertaken  in  the  interest  of  the  peace  of  the  world,  and 
the  reconciliation  of  peoples,  have  failed  owing  to  rigorous  insistence 
on  the  conditions  of  peace.  Far-reaching  counter-proposals  of  the 
German  Delegation  have  only  in  certain  points  received  any  acceptance. 
The  concessions  made  only  reduce  the  severity  of  the  conditions  in  a 
small  degree.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  have  in  an 
ultimatum  which  expires  on  June  23rd,  confronted  the  Government 
of  the  German  Republic,  with  the  decision  either  to  sign  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  presented  by  them  or  to  refuse  to  sign.  In  the  latter  case  a 
completely  defenceless  people  has  been  threatened  with  the  forcible 
imposition  of  the  conditions  of  peace  already  presented  and  with  the 
increase  of  the  heavy  burdens. 

“The  German  people  does  not  wish  for  the  resumption  of  the  bloody 
war,  it  honestly  wishes  for  a  lasting  peace.  In  view  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments,  the  German  people  has  no 
other  force  in  its  hands  save  to  appeal  to  the  eternally  inalienable  right 
to  an  independent  life  which  belongs  to  the  German  people  as  to  all 
peoples.  The  Government  of  the  German  Republic  can  lend  no  sup¬ 
port  to  this  sacred  right  of  the  German  people  by  the  application  of 
force.  The  Government  can  only  hope  for  support  through  the  con¬ 
science  of  mankind.  No  people,  including  those  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers,  could  expect  the  German  people  to  agree  with 
thorough  conviction  to  an  instrument  of  peace,  whereby  living  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  very  body  of  the  German  people  are  to  be  cut  off  without 
consultation  of  the  population  concerned,  whereby  the  dignity  of  the 
German  State  is  to  be  permanently  impaired,  and  wherel3y  unendur- 
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able  economic  and  financial  burdens  are  to  be  laid  upon  tlie  German 
people. 

“The  German  Government  has  received  passionate  expressions  of 
opinion  from  the  population  in  the  districts  to  be  cut  off  in  the  East, 
to  the  effect  that  they  (the  population)  will  oppose  themselves  to  the 
separation  of  these  districts  which  have  for  the  greater  part  been 
German  for  many  centuries  by  all  means  they  possess.  The  German 
Government  therefore  finds  itself  compelled  to  decline  all  responsi¬ 
bility  for  any  difficulties  which  may  arise  from  the  resistance  of  the 
inhabitants  against  their  separation  from  Germany. 

“If  the  Government  of  the  German  Republic  is  nevertheless  ready 
to  sign  the  conditions  of  the  Allies  with  the  above-mentioned  reser¬ 
vation,  yet  this  is  not  done  of  its  free  will.  The  Government  of  the 
German  Republic  solemnly  declares  that  its  attitude  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  in  the  sense  that  it  yields  to  force,  being  resolved  to  spare  the 
German  people,  whose  sufferings  are  unspeakable,  a  new  war.  the 
shattering  of  its  national  unity  by  further  occupation  of  German 
territories,  terrible  famine  for  women  and  children,  and  mercilessly 
prolonged  retention  of  the  prisoners  of  war.  The  German  people 
expects  in  view  of  the  grievous  burdens  which  it  is  to  take  upon  itself 
that  all  German  military  and  civilian  prisoners  beginning  on  July  1. 
and  thereafter  in  uninterrupted  succession,  and  within  a  short  period 
shall  be  restored.  Germany  gave  back  her  enemies’  prisoners  of  war 
within  two  months. 

“The  Government  of  the  German  Republic  engages  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  peace  imposed  upon  Germany.  _  It  desires,  however, 
in  this  solemn  moment  to  express  itself  with  unreserved  clearness, 
in  order  to  meet  in  advance  any  accusation  of  untruthfulness  that  may 
now  or  later  be  made  against  Germany.  The  conditions  imposed 
exceed  the  measure  of  that  which  Germany  can  in  fact  perform.  The 
Government  of  the  German  Republic  therefore  feels  itself  bound  to 
announce  that  it  makes  all  reservations  and  declines  all  responsibility 
as  regards  the  consequences  which  may  be  threatened  against  Germany 
wTen,  as  is  bound  to  happen,  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  the 
conditions  comes  to  light  even  though  German  capacity  to  fulfil  is 
stretched  to  the  utmost. 

“Germany  further  la3^s  the  greatest  emphasis  on  the  declaration 
that  she  cannot  accept  article  231  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  which  requires 
Germany  to  admit  herself  to  be  the  sole  and  only  author  of  the  war, 
and  does  not  cover  this  article  by  her  signature.  It  consequently 
follows  without  further  argument  that  Germany  must  also  decline  to 
recognise  that  the  burdens  should  be  placed  upon  her  on  the  score 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  war  which  has  unjustly  been  laid  at  her 
door. 

“Likewise,  it  is  equally  impossible  for  a  German  to  reconcile  it 
with  his  dignity  and  honour  to  accept  and  execute  Articles  227  to 
230,  by  which  Germany  is  required  to  give  up  to  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  for  trial  individuals  among  the  German  people 
who  are  accused  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  of  the  breach 
of  international  laws  and  of  committing  acts  contrary  to  the  customs 
of  war. 

“Further,  the  Government  of  the  German  Republic  makes  a  dis¬ 
tinct  protest  against  the  taking  away  of  all  the  colonial  possessions 
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of  Germany,  and  against  the  reasons  given  therefor  which  per¬ 
manently  deny  to  Germany  fitness  for  colonial  activity,  although  the 
contrary  is  clearly  established  and  irrefutable  evidence  to  this  effect 
is  contained  in  the  observations  of  the  German  Peace  Delegation  on 
the  conditions  of  Peace. 

^^The  Government  of  the  German  Republic  assumes  that  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  desires  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Govern¬ 
ments  that  it  has  spoken  openly,  both  as  regards  what  concerns  its 
goodwill  and  also  as  regards  its  reservations.  Therefore,  in  view  of 
the  condition  of  constraint  into  which  the  German  people  are  forced 
by  the  requirements  of  the  Allies — a  condition  of  constraint  such 
as  has  never  been  inflicted  on  any  people  in  any  manner  more  crush¬ 
ing  and  more  disastrous  in  its  consequences — and  relying  on  the 
express  undertaking  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  in 
their  memorandum  of  June  16,  1919,  the  German  Government  be¬ 
lieves  itself  to  be  entitled  to  address  the  following  modest  request  to 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Governm.ents  in  the  expectation  that  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Governments  will  consider  the  following 
declaration  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  Treaty : — 

‘Within  two  years  counting  from  the  day  when  the  Treaty  is  signed,  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Governments  will  submit  the  present  Treaty  to  the  tiigh 
Council  of  the  Powers,  as  constituted  by  the  League  of  Nations  according  to 
Article  4,  for  the  purpose  of  subsequent  examination.  Before  this  High  Council 
the  German  plenipotentiaries  are  to  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as 
the  representatives  of  the  other  contracting  Powers  of  the  present  Treaty. 
This  Council  shall  decide  in  regard  to  those  conditions  of  the  present  Treaty 
which  impair  the  rights  of  self-determination  of  the  German  people,  and  also 
in  regard  to  the  stipulation  whereby  the  free  economic  development  of  Germany 
on  a  footing  of  equal  rights  is  impeded.’ 

“The  Government  of  the  German  Republic  accordingly  gives  the 
declaration  of  its  consent,  as  required  by  the  Note  of  June  16th,  1919, 
in  the  following  form : — 

"The  Government  of  the  German  Republic  is  ready  to  sign  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  without,  however,  recognising  thereby  that  the  German  people  was  the 
author  of  the  War,  and  without  undertaking  any  responsibility  for  delivering 
persons  in  accordance  with  Articles  227  to  230  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.’ 

Weimar,  June  21st,  1919. 

•  (Signed)  Bauer,  President  of  the  Imperial  Ministry.” 

Accept  [etc.]  Von  Haniel 


WCP-1048 

Translation 


German  Peace  Delegation, 
No  76  Versailles,  June  22, 1919. 

Sir:  In  continuation  of  my  Note  No.  70  of  to-day’s  date,  I  have  the 
honour  to  inform  Your  Excellency  on  behalf  of  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  that  the  National  Assembly  at  to-day’s  plenary  meeting  passed 
a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  new  Imperial  Ministry  by  236  votes  to  89, 
with  68  abstentions. 

I  have  [etc.] 


Von  Haniel 
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Appendix  II  to  CF-81 

WCP-1051 

Refly  to  German  Note  of  22nd  June.,  1919  ^ 

(See  WCP-1046) 

(Approved  by  the  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  on  June  22nd,  1919) 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  considered  the  Note  of  the 
German  Delegation  of  even  date  and  in  view  of  the  shortness  of  the 
time  remaining  feel  it  their  duty  to  reply  at  once.  Of  the  time  within 
which  the  German  Government  must  make  their  final  decision  as  to 
the  signature  of  the  Treaty  less  than  24  hours  remain.  The  Allied 
and  Associated  Governments  have  given  the  fullest  consideration  to 
all  of  the  representations  hitherto  made  by  the  German  Government 
with  regard  to  the  Treaty,  have  replied  with  complete  frankness  and 
have  made  such  concessions  as  they  thought  it  just  to  make;  and  the 
present  Note  of  the  German  Delegation  presents  no  arguments  or 
considerations  not  already  examined.  The  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  therefore  feel  constrained  to  say  that  the  time  for  discussion 
has  passed.  They  can  accept  or  acknowledge  no  qualification  or 
reservation  and  must  require  of  the  German  representatives  an  un¬ 
equivocal  decision  as  to  their  purpose  to  sign  and  accept  as  a  whole  or 
not  to  sign  and  accept,  the  Treaty  as  finally  formulated. 

After  the  signature  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  must  hold 
Germany  responsible  for  the  execution  of  every  stipulation  of  the 
Treaty. 

Paris,  June  22, 1919. 


"  Note  No.  70,  p.  609. 
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CP-82 


Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Residence,  23  Rue 
Nitot,  Paris,  on  Monday,  June  23, 1919,  at  9  a.  m. 

Present 


Ameeica,  United  States  of 
President  Wilson. 
Feanoe 

M.  Cleuienceau. 


Beitish  Empibe 

The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  O.M.,  M.P. 
Italy  Japan 

M.  Sonnino.  Baron  Makino. 


fM.  Dutasta. 

Secretaries — <  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B. 

L  Count  Aldrovandi. 
Interpreter —  Prof.  P.  J.  Mantoux. 


1.  The  Council  had  before  them  Note  No.  85  from  the  German 
Peace  Delegation  dated  June  23rd,  1919  (Appendix  I),  which  had 
been  distributed  to  the  Heads  of  Government  by  the 
German  R^uest  Sccretary-General  between  6.0  and  7.0  a.  m. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  after  carefully  con¬ 
sidering  the  matter  he  felt  that  the  sinking  of  the 
German  ships  in  the  Orkneys  weighed  principally  with  him  against 
granting  the  German  request  for  an  extension  of  the  armistice  for  48 
hours.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  sinking  of  these  ships  was  a  breach 
of  faith.  If  bridges  were  blown  up,  and  loss  of  life  caused,  and 
military  operations  hampered  by  these  or  similar  measures,  the  public 
would  say  that  this  was  the  reason  for  which  time  had  been  granted. 
Consequently,  he  was  inclined  to  reply  with  a  refusal,  mentioning  the 
sinking  of  the  German  ships. 

President  Wilson  said  that  if  he  was  assured  that  he  was  dealing 
with  honourable  men,  or  even  with  ordinary  men,  he  would  be  willing 
to  give  not  48,  but  24,  hours.  However,  he  shared  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
suspicions  to  the  full,  and  did  not  trust  the  Germans.  He  would  like 
to  know,  however,  whether  it  was  correct  that  the  direct  telephonic 
line  between  Versailles  and  the  German  Government  was  broken.  If 
they  could  not  communicate  with  their  Government  until  the  evening, 
it  might  make  a  difference. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  they  could  obtain  immediate  communication 
by  telephone. 

President  Wilson  said  that  he  had  just  been  reading  the  German 
authorisation  given  to  Von  Haniel.  He  observed  that  he  was  given 
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full  powers  to  hand  over  the  reply  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  the 
Note  of  the  President  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  the  16th  inst.  to 
afford  explanations,  to  receive  counter-explanations,  and  to  conduct 
negotiations,  but  he  had  no  powers  to  sign. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  so  far  as  he  Avas  concerned,  he  was  in 
favour  of  refusing  the  German  request. 

President  Wilson  said  that  in  that  case  he  would  not  say  anything 
about  the  sinking  of  ships  at  the  Orkneys.  He  would  rather  not 
mention  a  matter  about  which  the  full  circumstances  were  not  yet 
known. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  sinking  of  the 
ships,  and  that  they  had  been  sunk  by  the  Germans  themselves.  A 
possilile  excuse  was  that  the  German  Government  was  so  disorganised, 
that  individuals  were  acting  on  their  own  initiative  without  higher 
authority.  This,  however,  was  a  reason  against  granting  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  time. 

President  Wilson  said  that  the  case  for  the  bad  faith  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  was  so  overwhelming  that  there  was  no  necessity  to  cite  specific 
instances.  It  was  a  fact,  however,  that  the  German  Government  had 
been  formed  to  sign  the  Treaty. 

Baron  Makino  pointed  out  that  the  National  Assembly  had  passed 
a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  new  Imperial  Ministry  by  236  votes  to  89, 
with  68  abstentions,  and  had  made  no  reserves.  (See  Note  No.  76.)^ 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  had  just  receii^ed  Mr.  Balfour’s  view, 
which  was  in  favour  of  refusal.  He  took  the  view  that  we  could  trust 
no  German  officer,  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  ships  in  the  Orkneys, 
they  had  conspired  together  to  break  the  armistice. 

President  Wilson  pointed  out  that  the  German  Admiral  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  said  that  he  was  ordered  to  sink  the  ships  on  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  armistice. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  what  influenced  Mr.  Balfour  was  that 
the  Germans  could  not  be  trusted. 

President  Wilson  said  that  nevertheless  he  thought  there  was  no 
need  to  make  specific  mention  of  the  sinking  of  the  ships. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  considered  that  it  was  only  important  from  a 
political  point  of  view. 

Baron  Makino  said  that  the  principal  object  was  to  get  the  Germans 
to  sign.  He  suggested  that  possibly  it  might  make  it  more  difficult  for 
the  Germans  to  sign  if  we  insisted  on  their  giving  their  answer  this 
very  evening. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  the  great  object  and  the  greatest  difficulty 
was  to  make  the  Germans  honour  their  signature. 


^  Ante,  p.  611. 
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M.  SoNNiNo  suggested  that  the  military  authorities  ought  to  be 
consulted. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  had  already’’  consulted  the  British  Mili¬ 
tary  Authorities,  who  had  no  doubt  at  all  that  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  give  any  extension  of  time.  He  recalled  what  had  been 
stated  at  the  Confexence  of  Generals  on  the  previous  Friday  “  that  the 
soldiers  had  already  been  sleeping  in  the  open  air  for  five  nights,  and 
were  exposed  to  considerable  hardships. 

IM.  Clesiekceau  thought  that  there  was  no  doubt  about  military 
opinion. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  urged  the  importance  of  politeness  in  the  reply. 
He  pointed  ou:,  that  history  was  apt  to  judge  these  matters  by  the 
actual  terms  of  the  letter.  He  recalled  how  Bismarck’s  communica¬ 
tions  had  been  scrutinised  from  this  point  of  view. 

(After  some  further  discussion,  it  was  agreed  to  send  the  repl}'^  in 
Appendix  II.) 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  June  23, 1919. 


Appendix  I  to  CF-82 

WCP-1052 

\The  President  of  the  German  Delegation  (Von  Haniel)  to  the 
President  of  the  Peace  Conference  (Gle7Jienceau)'\ 

Translation  From  German 

German  Peace  Delegation, 
No.  85  Versailles,  June  23,  1919. 

AIr.  President:  The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  instructs  me  to 
beg  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  to  prolong  for  48  hours 
the  time  limit  for  answering  Your  Excellency’s  note  communicated 
yesterday  evening,®  and  likewise  the  time  limit  for  answering  the  note 
of  June  16, 1919. 

It  Vas  only  on  Saturday,  after  great  difficulties,  that  a  new  Cabinet 
was  formed  which,  unlike  its  predecessor,  could  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  declare  its  willingness  to  sign  the  Treaty  as  regards  nearly 
all  its  provisions.  The  National  Assembly  has  expressed  its  confidence 
in  this  Cabinet  by  a  large  majority  of  votes.  The  answer  only  arrived 
here  just  before  midnight,  as  the  direct  wire  from  Versailles  to  Weimar 
was  out  of  order.  The  Government  must  come  into  contact  anew 
with  the  National  Assembly,  in  order  to  take  the  grievous  decision 
which  is  still  required  of  it  in  such  a  manner  as  it  can  only  be  taken 
in  accordance  with  democratic  principles  and  with  the  internal  situa¬ 
tion  in  Germany. 

A ccept  f etc.]  V on  Haniel 


’  See  CF-7.5,  p.  54.1. 

*  ABoendix  II  to  OF -SI,  p,  512. 
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WCP-1052A 


Appendix  II  to  CF-82 
EXTENSION  OF  TIME  LIMIT 


Re  fly  to  German  Note  of  June  23rd,  1919^ 

(Ref.  WCP-1052) 

(Approved  by  the  Council  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  on 

June  23rd,  1919) 

Monsieur  le  President  :  The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments 
beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  June  23. 
After  full  consideration  of  your  request  they  regret  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  extend  the  time  already  granted  to  your  Excellency  to 
make  known  your  decision  relative  to  the  signature  of  the  Treaty 
without  any  reservation. 

G.  Clemenceau 


‘Appendix  I,  supra. 
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Paris  Pe^ce  Conf.  180.03101/83 

Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Monday,  June  23, 1919,  at  11  a.  m. 

Peesent 


United  States  of  America 
President  Wilson. 

France 

M.  Clemenceau. 


British  Empire 

The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  O.  M.,  M.  P. 


Italt 

JI.  Sonnino. 


Japan 

Baron  Makino. 


Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B 
Count  Aldrovandi. 

Prof.  P.  J.  Mantoux — Interpreter. 


I  Secretaries. 


1.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  78,  Minute  6  [<?],^  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said 
that  he  fully  approved  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  draft  letter,  subject  to  two 

slight  alterations  in  the  following  sense:  (1)  to  show 
r.  T  that,  when  referring  to  Ottomans,  the  letter  referred 

Draft  Letter  to  the  ‘  ® 

Turkish  Delegation  Ottoman  TurlvS,  and  (2)  to  ensure  that  we 

were  not  committed  in  any  way  to  removing  the  Turks 
from  Constantinople.  Mr.  Montagu  had  obtained  the  impression 
that  the  letter  did  commit  us  to  this. 

ISIr.  Balfour  said  that  the  letter  was  only  intended  to  give  a  hint 
of  this  possibility. 

President  Wilson  agreed  that  such  a  hint  might  be  useful. 

(Mr.  Balfour  was  authorised  to  make  the  necessary  modifications 
to  meet  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  views,  after  which  the  letter  would  be 
communicated  to  M.  Clemenceau  for  despatch.) 

2.  Me.  Balfour  said  that,  on  the  previous  evening,  he  had  been 
asked  to  draft  for  the  consideration  of  the  Council  a  letter  to  the 

German  Delegation  dealing  witli  the  question  of  the 

The  Sinking  of  the  sinking  of  the  German  Ships.  He  had  actually  pre- 
German  Ships  pared  a  draft  but  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  after 

examining  the  facts,  that  it  was  not  worth  consider¬ 
ing  at  this  point.  He  was  advised  that  the  sinking  of  the  ships  by 
the  Germans  was  not  in  the  narrow  technical  sense  a  breach  of  the 
letter  of  the  Armistice.  The  breacli  was  rather  one  against  general 
military  law  than  the  Armistice.  We  now  knew  that  this  action  was 


*  Ajitc,  p.  576. 
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a  deliberate  act  of  the  German  Admiral,  who  had  been  under  the 
impression  that  the  Armistice  expired  at  noon  on  Saturday,  and  he 
thought,  on  the  expiration  of  the  Armistice,  he  had  a  right  to  commit 
an  act  of  war. 

(At  this  point  Admiral  Hope,  Admiral  Konarc’h,  Admiral  Grassi. 
M.  Fromageot,  JM.  Weiss,®  Mr.  Hurst  and  M.  Loucheur  were  in¬ 
troduced.) 

President  Wilson  asked  Admiral  Hope  to  describe  exactly  what 
had  occurred,  in  order  to  establish  the  facts. 

Admiral  Hope  stated  that  at  noon  on  Saturday  the  German  ships 
had  hoisted  the  German  flag  and  the  crews  had  commenced  to  abandon 
ship.  They  nad  not  been  permitted  to  have  many  boats  and  many  of 
the  crews  consequently  jumped  overboard  in  lifebelts.  British  guard 
boats  were  at  once  ordered  to  the  scene  and  directed  the  German  boats 
to  stop.  Some  of  them  had  not  done  so  and  had  been  fired  on.  The 
German  Admiral  left  his  flagship  in  a  trawler  and  reported  that  the 
sea-cocks  had  been  opened.  He  also  reported  that  he  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  Armistice  had  ended  at  noon  and  therefore  he 
was  not  breaking  its  terms. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  he  said  that  it  was  not,  he  believed, 
correct  that  new  crews  had  been  substituted  for  the  original  crews. 
Some  men  had  been  sent  back  to  Germany  and  the  total  numbers  had 
been  reduced,  but.  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  no  new  men  had  been 
brought  in.  Attempts  had  been  made  to  tow  the  ships  to  the  shore 
and  three  light  cruisers  and,  he  believed,  eighteen  destroyers  had  been 
beached.  One  battleship,  the  Baden,  one  of  the  latest  German  Dread¬ 
noughts,  (the  flagship),  as  well  as  four  destroyers,  still  remained  afloat. 
Some  of  the  beached  ships  should  be  recoverable. 

M.  Clemen GEAU  suggested  that,  having  heard  the  facts  from  Ad¬ 
miral  Hope,  the  international  law3^ers  should  be  heard  next. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  there  was  apparently  nothing  specific  in  the 
Armistice  against  the  sinking  of  these  ships,  but  he  understood  it  was 
in  contradiction  to  the  general  principles  governing  armistices. 

M.  Fromageot,  asked  for  his  opinion,  read  the  following  extract  from 
Article  XXIII  of  the  Terms  of  Armistice : — 

“Les  navires  de  guerre  de  surface  allemands  que  seront  designes 
par  les  Allies  et  les  Etats-Unis  seront  immediatement  desarmes  puis 
internes  dans  des  ports  neutres,  ou,  i\  leur  defaut,  dans  les  ports  allies 
designes  par  les  Allies  et  les  Etats-Unis. 

Ils  y  demeureront  sous  la  surveillance  des  Allies  et  des  Etats-Unis — 
des  detachements  de  gardes  etant  seuls  laisses  a  bord.”  * 

From  the  use  of  the  word  “demeureront”,  he  drew  the  meaning  that 

’Andr6  Weiss,  legal  consultant  of  the  French  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs; 
adviser  on  legal  questions  to  the  French  delegation. 

^  For  English  translation  of  this  part  of  article  XXIII,  see  p.  641. 
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nothing  was  to  be  changed.  Consequentl}'^,  the  sinking  of  the  ships 
implied  an  infraction  of  the  Armistice.  It  was  also  stated  that  only 
guard  and  maintenance  parties  were  to  be  left  on  board.  These 
parties  were  intended  to  maintain  the  ships  and  not  to  sink  them. 

Mr.  Hurst  said  that  he  had  very  little  to  add  to  what  M.  Fromageot 
had  stated.  Two  points,  however,  occurred  to  him.  In  the  official 
version  of  the  Armistice,  which  he  had  in  his  hand,  it  was  stated  that 
the  French  text  is  the  official  one,  the  English  and  German  texts  being 
translations.  On  this  point,  the  French  text  was  much  clearer.  The 
fact  that  the  German  Admiral  thought  that  he  was  entitled  to  sink 
the  ships  because  the  Armistice  had  expired  had,  in  fact,  no  justifica¬ 
tion.  The  Armistice  would  not,  in  fact,  terminate  with  the  signature 
of  the  Peace  nor  before  the  ratification.  Hence,  his  view  was  that 
there  was  no  justification  for  the  Admiral’s  action. 

M.  Clerienceau  said  that  this  was  very  important. 

M.  SoNNiNO  said  that  evidently  the  German  Admiral’s  opinion  that 
he  was  entitled  to  do  it  because  he  thought  the  Armistice  had  expired 
favoured  our  thesis  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  do  it  during  the 
Armistice. 

Mr.  Balfour  pointed  out  that  the  German  Admiral  may  have 
thought  that  signature  to  the  Armistice  had  been  refused,  in  which 
case  he  would  be  correct  in  assuming  that  hostilities  had  re-commenced. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  it  was  not  an  affair  of  ours  what  the  Ad¬ 
miral  had  thought.  We  only  had  to  consider  the  facts. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  the  next  question  was  as  to  whether,  apart  from 
the  damages  we  might  demand  from  the  German  Government,  the 
German  Admiral  could  be  tried,  for  example,  by  court-martial. 

M.  Clemenceau  asked  under  whose  orders  the  Gei’man  Admiral 
had  been.  Was  he  under  the  British  Admiralty. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  replied  that  he  was  not;  he  was  merely  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  British  Admiral. 

IMr.  Hurst  said  that  there  were  principles  laid  down  in  the 
Regulations  under  the  Lav.E  and  Customs  of  War  on  Land  ®  which 
were  equally  applicable  to  naval  war,  from  which  he  quoted  the 
following : — 

“Article  40.  Any  serious  violation  of  the  Armistice  by  one  of  the 
parties  gives  the  other  party  the  right  to  denounce  it,  and  even,  in 
case  of  urgency,  to  re-commence  hostilities  at  once. 

“Article  41.  A  violation  of  the  Armistice  by  individuals  acting  on 
their  own  initiative  only  confers  the  right  of  demanding  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  offenders  and,  if  necessary,  indemnity  for  the  losses 
sustained.” 

M.  Weiss  said  that  Article  3  of  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  War  on 
Land  would  apply  to  this  case,  namely  : — 


“Hague  Convention  of  October  18,  1907,  Foreign  Relations,  190<,  pt.  2,  p.  1204. 
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“A  belligerent  party  which  violates  the  provisions  of  the  said 
Regulations  shall,  if  the  case  demands,  be  liable  to  make  compensa¬ 
tion.  It  shall  be  responsible  for  all  acts  committed  by  persons  form¬ 
ing  part  of  its  armed  forces.” 

There  was  no  doubt  that,  under  this  provision,  a  Government  was 
responsible  for  the  actions  of  its  agents  and  officers.  The  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  German  Government,  therefore,  could  not  be  doubted. 
In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  the  Court  under  which  the  German 
Admiral  should  be  tried,  he  said  it  was  a  subject  for  negotiation. 

Mr.  Balpour  suggested  that  the  Articles  quoted  were  not  quite 
consistent.  Article  41  of  the  Regulations  suggested  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  w'as  responsible,  whereas  Article  3  said  that  the  Government 
was  responsible.  M.  Weiss  used  the  argument  that  because  the  Ger¬ 
man  Admiral  had  committed  this  act,  the  German  Government  were 
responsible. 

M.  Clemenceatj  said  that  there  appeared  to  him  to  be  no  contra¬ 
diction  between  the  two  texts.  The  Admiral  might  be  personally 
responsible,  but  the  damages  for  which  reparation  or  indemnity 
might  be  claimed  would  not  be  levied  on  his  private  property  but 
on  the  German  Government.  Therefore,  each  of  the  articles  had  its 
own  effect.  If  the  personal  responsibility  was  the  greater.  Article  41 
would  apply.  If  compensation  were  the  more  important.  Article  3 
would  apply.  Y/hat  he  proposed  was  that  the  international  lawyers 
should  be  asked  to  present  a  text,  establishing  the  theory  of  juris¬ 
prudence  on  which  action  was  to  be  taken,  but  the  political  decision 
as  to  the  punishment  of  the  Admiral  or  reparation  from  the  German 
Government  would  rest  with  the  Heads  of  Governments. 

Mr.  Balfour  suggested,  since  it  was  no  use  asking  for  reparation 
from  the  Germans  in  the  form  of  money,  as  we  had  already  demanded 
in  the  Treaty  all  the  money  that  they  could  furnish,  the  Admirals 
should  consider  whether  reparation  should  be  demanded  in  the  way 
of  ships. 

Admiral  Hope  said  that  the  Germans  had  only  been  left  a  few  old 
battleships  and  light  cruisers. 

(It  was  agreed  that,  before  the  4  o’clock  meeting,  the  following 
reports  should  be  furnished : — 

1.  By  the  International  Lawyers,  who  should  prepare  a  text  stating 
the  theory  of  jurisprudence  on  which  action  could  be  taken. 

2.  By  the  Admirals  stating  whether  reparation  could  be  furnished 
by  the  surrender  of  German  ships.) 
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3.  Mr.  Balfour  said  that  he  had  also  been  asked  to  prepare  a  draft 
letter  to  the  German  Delegation  on  the  subject  of  their  contravention 
of  the  Terms  of  Armistice  in  the  Baltic  Brovinces. 
th/BaUicProvi’nces  undei’stood,  howevcr,  that  the  demand  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans  to  withdraw  from  the  Baltic  Provinces  had  been 
made  so  recently  that  the  Allies  had  not  yet  a  case  against  the 
Germans. 

Mr.  Hurst  then  read  a  summary  of  the  demands  made  to  the 
Germans.  On  June  lOth,  General  Gough®  had  given  orders  to  Gen¬ 
eral  von  der  Goltz  for  certain  withdrawals.  On  June  14th  Helsing¬ 
fors  intercepted  the  following  message: 

“General  von  der  Goltz  takes  orders  only  from  his  German  superiors 
and  rejects  General  Gough’s  orders  to  local  forces.” 

Meanwhile,  on  June  12th  the  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied 

and  Associated  Powers  had  decided  that  Marshal  Foch  should  order 
the  Germans : — 

{a)  to  stop  all  future  advance  Northwards  towards  Esthonia; 

{h)  to  evacuate  Libau  and  Windau  at  once  and  to  complete  the 
evacuation  of  all  territory  which  before  the  war  formed  part  of  Kussia. 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  in  accordance  with  Article  12  of  the 
Armistice  Terms. 

This  decision  was  not  communicated  to  General  Nudant  at  Spa  until 
June  18th.  Consequently,  the  action  was  only  four  days  old  and  the 
Germans  could  not  yet  be  accused  of  a  breach  of  the  Armistice. 

President  Wilson  said  that  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Germans  had  altered  the  gauge  of  the  railways  in  the  Baltic  Provinces 
from  the  Kussian  to  the  German  gauge  and  had  put  in  their  rolling 
stock.  One  consequence  of  the  evacuation  of  the  German  Army  would 
be  the  withdrawal  of  this  rolling  stock,  which  would  affect  the  food 
distribution  and  inflict  great  privations  on  the  civil  population.  Mr. 
Hoover,  who  informed  him  of  this,  added  that  the  Germans  claimed 
this  rolling  stock  as  their  own. 

Mr.  Balfour  suggested  that  part  of  the  rolling  stock  might  be  taken 
as  compensation  for  the  ships. 

M.  Clemenceau  suggested  that  the  Baltic  Provinces,  who  would 
benefit,  ought  to  pay  for  the  rolling  stock. 

President  Wilscjn  said  that  the  Allies  had  no  means  of  compelling 
the  Germans  to  leave  the  rolling  stock.  Consequently,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  entire  withdrawal  meant  the  starvation  of  the  people 
in  the  Baltic  Provinces. 

(Mr.  Hudson  entered  at  this  point.) 

•Lt.  Gen.  Sir  Hubert  Gough  of  the  Interallied  Military  Mission  to  the  Baltic 

^^^en!^l3ount  Rudiger  von  der  Goltz,  commanding  German  troops  in  the  Baltic 

Provinces. 

•  CF-63,  p.  373. 
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Mr.  Balfour  said  he  would  ask  General  Gough  and  such  other  sources 
of  information  that  were  open  to  him  for  information  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  suggested  that  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
ought  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  Letts  and  Lithuanians.  It  was 
possible  that  they  would  prefer  to  risk  the  privations  rather  than  not 
get  rid  of  the  Germans.  He  understood  that  their  representatives 
were  in  Paris. 

President  Wilson  said  he  was  informed  by  Mr.  Hudson  that  a 
provision  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  compelled  the  Germans  to  leave  half 
the  rolling  stock  in  the  Baltic  Provinces.  He  suggested  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  should  be  referred  to  the  Baltic  Commission  in  Paris. 

(This  was  accepted.  It  was  agreed  to  invite  the  Baltic  Commission 
to  report  to  the  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
on  the  effect  which  the  evacuation  of  the  Baltic  Provinces  by  Germany 
would  have  on  the  food  supplies  of  these  regions,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  the  Germans  have  altered  the  gauge  of  the  railways 
from  the  Russian  to  the  German  gauge  and  would  withdraw  a  part  of 
their  rolling  stock.  The  Commission  should  be  authorised  to  consult 
the  representatives  of  the  Baltic  Provinces  in  Paris. 

]\Ir.  Hudson  undertook  to  communicate  this  decision  at  once  to  the 
Baltic  Commission.) 

(The  Allied  Admirals  and  the  International  Lawyers  withdrew  at 
this  point.) 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  23  June,  1919. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Monday,  June  23,  1919,  at  12  Noon 

Present 


America,  Uniti3)  States  op 
President  Wilson. 

Fkanch 

M.  Clemenceau. 


British  Empire 

The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  O.  M.,  M.  P. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  O.  M.,  M.  P. 

Italy  Japan 

M.  Sonnino.  Baron  Makino. 


Secretaries- 


/Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B. 
/Count  Aldrovandi 
Interpreter — Prof.  P.  J.  Mantoux. 


1.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  the  British  Government  were  of 
opinion  that  the  question  of  surveillance  required  looking  into.  He 
did  not  condemn  those  who  had  been  responsible,  but 
German^shfps^  wliole  matter  required  investigation. 

He  would  be  glad  if  the  Allied  Admiralties  would 
express  their  view  as  to  the  interpretation  to  be  put  on  the  term  “sur¬ 
veillance”  in  Article  23  of  the  Armistice  Convention  of  November  11th, 
1918.  Supposing,  for  example,  the  German  surface  ships  had  been 
interned  in  French  or  American  Ports,  instead  of  in  British  ports, 
he  would  like  to  know  what  precautions  the  French  or  American  Naval 
Authorities  would  have  considered  themselves  at  liberty  to  take  in 
order  to  carry  out  as  effectively  as  they  were  entitled  under  the  terms 
of  the  Armistice  the  surveillance  of  the  German  ships. 

President  Wilson  said  that  in  the  case  of  merchant  shi/is,  the 
United  States  Government  had  put  guards  on  board. 

(Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  asked  to  formulate  his  proposal  in  the 
shape  of  a  letter.) 

Villa  Majestic.  Paris,  June  23,  1919. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Monday,  June  23, 1919,  at  12:  KXp.  m. 

Present 


Ameeica,  United  States  of 
President  Wilson 

Fbance 

M.  Clenienceau 


British  Empire 

The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George.  0.  M.,  H.  P. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  O.  M.,  M.  P. 


Italy 

M.  Sonnino 


J.\PAN 

Baron  Makino 


The  Polish  Treat}' 
and  the  Covering 
Letter  Thereto ; 
(Mr.  Headlam- 
Morley  and  Sir. 
Hudson  Were  Pres¬ 
ent  During  This 
Discussion) 


„  ,  .  /Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B. 

Secretanes-[^^^^^^  Aldrovandi. 

Interpreter — Prof.  P.  J.  Mantoux. 

1.  The  Council  had  before  them  the  draft,  prepared  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  New  States,  of  the  Covering  Letter  to  be  addressed  to  M. 

Paderewski  in  transmitting  to  him  the  Treaty  to 
be  signed  by  Poland,  under  Article  93  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  Germany,  which  had  been  prepared  in 
accordance  with  a  decision  taken  on  June  21st,  C.  F.  77, 
minute  (Appendix  I). 

;Mr.  Lloyd  George  raised  the  question  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  to  be  employed  in  the  Jewish  schools  in  Poland. 
He  thought  that  M.  Paderewsld's  criticisms  in  this  respect  had  force. 
In  the  United  States  of  America  or  in  Great  Britain,  for  example, 
the  religious  idiosyncracies  of  particular  sects  were  given  some  lati¬ 
tude,  but  were  fitted  into  the  educational  system  of  the  country.  It 
was  a  question,  however,  whether  the  Jews  ought  to  be  allowed  separate 
schools  in  Poland. 

INIr.  HEADEAM-iMoRLEy  Said  that  under  the  stipulations  of  the 
Ti'eaty,  the  schools  for  Jews  in  the  Polish  State  were  to  be  administered 
by  Committees  of  Jews. 

IMe.  Lloyd  George  asked  if  that  gave  ihem  more  power  than  under 
the  system  in  force  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  Roman  Catholics 
and  Jews  su/^ervised  their  schools,  but  the  general  system  and  curric¬ 
ulum  was  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  country  and  under  the  State. 

Mr.  Headl.\m  AIorley  said  that  the  system  in  the  Treaty  had  been 
deliberatelv  arranged  so  that  the  education  should  remain  under  the 


^  Ante,  p.  569. 
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Polish  State,  though  the  management  of  the  schools  would  be  under 
persons  of  the  Jewish  faith.  This  point  was  explained  in  the  covering 
letter. 

JNIr.  Hudson  said  that  the  principles  adopted  in  the  Treaty  were 
very  elastic  so  as  to  leave  the  schools  under  the  general  control  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked  who  would  arrange  the  curriculum. 

Mr.  Headlam-Morley  said  that  the  State  would  be  in  a  position 
to  lay  it  down. 

IMr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  this  was  not  M.  Paderewski’s  reading 
of  the  Treaty. 

Mr.  Hudson  suggested  that  the  draft  letter  might  be  amplified 
to  make  it  quite  clear  to  M.  Paderewski. 

Mr.  Headlam-Morley  said  he  had  suggested  that  the  word  “per¬ 
sons”  should  be  substituted  for  “Committees”  in  regard  to  the  schools, 
the  object  being  that  people  were  apt  to  be  frightened  by  the  use  of 
the  word  “Committee”.  His  colleagues,  however,  had  not  agreed  in 
this.  In  their  latest  draft,  the  Commission  had  cut  out  all  reference 
to  a  Central  Polish  Committee,  and  had  substituted  the  word  “Com¬ 
mittees”. 

Mr.  Balfour  pointed  out  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  a  Roman 
Catholic  school  was  a  local  Roman  Catholic  school.  No  such  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  here.  Under  this  Treaty  there  might  be  a  great 
Central  Jewish  Committee  in  Warsaw. 

Mr.  Headlam-Morley  said  that  alterations  had  been  inserted  to 
meet  this. 

Mr.  Balfour  suggested  that  in  Article  10  the  word  “local”  should 
be  added  before  “Committee”. 

(This  was  agreed  to.) 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked  if  it  should  not  be  made  clear  that  Yiddish 
should  not  be  taught.  There  was  no  objection  to  Hebi’ew,  which  was 
a  recognised  language,  but  he  did  not  think  that  Yiddish  ought  to  be 
taught. 

President  Wilson  pointed  out  that  Yiddish  was  a  spoken  language 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  including  the  United  States.  The  Polish 
Government  ought  not  to  be  in  a  different  position  towards  it  from 
other  countries. 

Mr.  Headlam-Morley  said  that  the  Commission  were  informed 
that  in  the  case  of  very  small  children,  no  other  language  but  Yiddish 
could  be  used.  They  spoke  Yiddish  in  their  homes,  and,  when  they 
first  came  to  the  school,  they  knew  no  other  language.  It  ought  not 
to  be  used,  however,  when  the  children  were  older. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked  what  was  done  in  New  York?  PuESroENT 
Wilson  said  that  teachers  were  appointed,  who  understood  Yiddish, 
and  they  gave  their  instruction  in  Yiddish. 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  there  was  all  the  difference  between 
giving  instruction  in  Yiddish  and  teaching  the  Yiddish  language. 
Every  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  merge  the  Jews  of  Poland  in  Polish 
nationality,  just  as  the  Jews  in  Great  Britian  or  France  became 
merged  in  British  or  French  nationality.  He  was  told  there  was 
an  active  movement  to  keep  the  Jews  not  merely  as  a  separate  religion, 
but  as  a  separate  race. 

PREsmENT  Wilson  pointed  out  that  in  this  case  we  were  not 
dealing  with  Great  Britain  or  France  or  the  United  States,  where 
the  Jewish  population  knew  that  they  were  governed  on  the  same 
principles  as  the  other  subjects  of  the  State.  If  the  Polish  State 
would  adopt  the  same  principles,  it  would  help  matters. 

Mr.  Headlam-Morley  said  that  in  Poland  there  was  an  extremely 
aggressive  Jewish  national  movement. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  read  the  following  resolution,  which  had  been 
adopted  on  Saturday  (C.  F.  77.  Minute  1)  : —  ^ 

“The  Commission  was  also  authorised  to  consider  the  nature  of 
alterations  required  in  the  draft  Treaty  with  Poland,  in  order  to 
provide  that  in  all  except  the  primary  schools,  J ewish  children  should 
be  instructed  in  the  Polish  and  not  in  the  Yiddish  language,  thereby 
avoiding  the  risk  of  encouraging  the  use  of  Yiddish  as  one  of  the 
national  languages  for  a  part  of  the  population  of  Poland.” 

He  thought  that  that  went  rather  too  far,  as  it  suggested  that  the 
children  would  be  taught  Yiddish  in  the  primary  schools. 

President  Wilson  read  the  following  extract  from  Article  9  of  the 
draft  Polish  Treaty: — 

“Poland  will  provide  in  the  public  educational  establishments  in 
towns  and  districts,  in  which  a  considerable  proportion  of  Polish 
nationals  of  other  than  Polish  speech  are  residents,  reasonable  facil¬ 
ities  for  ensuring  that  instruction  shall  be  given  to  the  children  of  such 
Polish  nationals  in  their  own  language.” 

He  proposed  to  add  after  the  word  “public”  the  word  “primary”, 

Mr.  PIeadi,am-Moeley  pointed  out  that  that  would  enable  the  Ger¬ 
mans  to  be  instructed  in  the  German  language.  The  majority  of  the 
Committee,  he  said,  thought  that  the  decision  on  Saturday  applied  only 
to  Yiddish  children.  Germans  in  the  transferred  districts  could  be 
taught  in  the  German  language,  but  they  would  have  no  Committee  as 
the  Jews  would  have.  In  the  case  of  the  Jews,  Yiddish  might  be  used 
in  the  primary  schools  as  a  medium  of  instruction,  but  not  in  secondary 
schools.  The  majority  of  the  Committee  thought  that  it  was  not  fair 
to  ask  the  Polish  Government  to  devote  funds  for  secondary  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  Yiddish  language.  The  American  Delegation,  however, 
had  dissented  from  this  view. 


®  Ante,  p.  569. 
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President  Wilson  read  the  following  extract  from  a  memorandum 
giving  the  view  of  the  American  Delegation : — 

“2.  In  pursuance  of  his  suggestion  to  the  Supreme  Council  on 
Saturday,  Mr.  Headlam-Morley  wants  to  add  to  Article  10,  concerning 
the  Jews’  control  of  their  own  schools,  a  statement  that 

‘Nothing  in  this  article  shall  prevent  the  Polish  Government  from  making  oblig¬ 
atory  the  use  of  Polish  as  the  ordinary  medium  of  instruction  in  the  higher 
schools.’ 

This  addition  goes  beyond  my  understanding  of  his  suggestion  on 
Saturday.  It  is  strongly  opposed  by  the  American  Jews  here.  I  have 
opposed  it  for  the  following  reasons : 

(a)  It  would  encourage  the  Poles  to  forbid  Yiddish  instruction  in 
Jewish  superior  schools,  thereby  greatly  diminishing  the  value  of 
Article  10. 

( J )  Since  the  J ewish  schools  are  to  be  “subject  to  the  general  control 
of  the  State”,  the  Polish  Government  is  not  forbidden  by  the  articles 
as  they  stand  to  regulate  the  languages  to  be  used  in  them. 

(<?)  The  articles  as  they  stand  leave  the  Polish  Government  free 
to  require  that  all  college  and  university  instruction  should  be  in 
Polish. 

{d)  The  unity  of  the  Polish  State,  so  far  as  languages  in  schools 
are  concerned,  is  already  sufficiently  protected  by  the  provision  that  the 
teaching  of  Polish  may  be  made  obligatory.” 

It  was  not  a  question,  he  said,  of  whether  children  should  be  taught 
Polish,  but  whether  it  should  be  used  as  the  sole  medium  of  instruction 
in  all  the  primary  schools. 

Me.  Headlam-Morley  said  that  the  view  of  the  majority  of  the 
Commission  was  that  as  the  children  came  from  homes  where  Yiddish 
only  was  spoken,  it  must  be  the  medium  of  instruction  in  the  first 
instance. 

M.  SoNNiNO  asked  why  the  teaching  of  Yiddish  should  be  prohibited. 

Mr.  Headlam-Morley  said  it  was  not  prohibited.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  was  how  much  the  Polish  Government  was  to  be  forced  to  do  in 
the  way  of  providing  facilities  for  the  use  of  Yiddish  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  he  was  not  in  favour  of  imposing  as  an 
international  obligation  on  the  Polish  Government  the  teaching  of 
Yiddish.  He  would  only  assent  to  its  use  as  a  medium  of  instruction 
in  primary  schools. 

M.  SoNNiNO  asked  whether,  supposing  Poland  prohibited  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Yiddish,  would  not  this  be  inflicting  the  hardship  which  it  was 
desired  to  avoid?  The  Jews  would  then  either  have  to  teach  Yiddish 
at  home,  or  maintain  special  schools  for  it. 

Mr.  Headlam-Morley  said  that  the  Jewish  movement  in  Poland 
was  not  with  the  object  of  promoting  a  religious  movement,  but  a 
separate  Jewish  nationalism.  A  Jewish  friend  of  his,  who  had  just 
returned  from  Poland,  had  told  him  that  there  was  an  increasing  use 
of  Yiddish  in  the  streets. 
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(After  some  further  discussion,  it  was  agreed; — 

1.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  languages  other  than  Polish,  the  Polish 
Government  should  be  given  a  free  hand  in  all  schools  except  primal  y 
schools.  But,  in  those  cases  where  there  was  a  eonsidei’able  minority, 
as  provided  in  Article  9  and  10  of  the  draft  Ti’eaty  with  Poland,  of 
children  of  Polish  citizens  speaking  a  language  other  than  Polish, 
facilities  should  be  given  for  them  to  receive  instruction  in  the  primary 
schools  through  the  medium  of  their  owni  language.  The  Commission 
on  New  States  were  authorised,  in  conjunction  with  the  Drafting 
Committee,  to  make  the  necessary  modifications  in  the  draft  Treaty 

with  Poland.  .  ,  .  ,  t 

2.  The  draft  letter  to  the  Polish  Delegation  submitted  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  was  approved,  subject  to  a  re-drafting  of  the  passage  dealing 
with  schools,  in  accordance  with  the  above  decision.) 


2.  Mr.  Balfour  urged  that  the  term  “persons  of  Jewish  faith” 
should  be  used  instead  of  Jews  in  the  Treaty  with  Poland.  He  was 

strongly  in  favour  of  only  giving  privileges  to  Jews 
Keilgfous  ufc  of  on  the  ground  that  they  were  of  Jewish  religion  and 
the  Term  “Jew”  because  they  Were  of  Jewish  faith  [sfc] . 

M.  SONNINO  pointed  out  that  if  a  Jew  became  a  Christian,  he 
would  then  not  receive  the  protection. 

(Mr.  Headlam-Morley  and  Mr.  Hudson  withdrew.) 

(M.  Tardieu,  Captain  Johnson,  Mr.  Deeper,"  Colonel  Pariani «  and 
Captain  de  St.  Quentin  ®  were  introduced.) 

3.  M.  Tardieu  explained  a  difficulty  that  had  arisen  in  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Koumanian  and  Yugo-Slav  Affairs  in  regard  to  the 

reference  that  had  been  given  to  it  on  June  21st.® 
Kiagcnfurt  Jn  the  Treaty  with  Austria,  certain  frontiers  had 

been  drawn  subject  to  a  reservation  that  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  reserve  the  right  to  define  the 
plebiscite  area  in  the  Klagenfurt  district.  The  frontiers  given  to 
Austria  in  the  Treaty  included  a  small  section  of  the  district  now 
proposed  for  the  Klagenfurt  plebiscite.  The  Italian  Delegation 
urged  that  the  frontiers  granted  to  Austria  should  be  maintained, 
and  that  the  portion  affected  should  be  excluded  from  the  plebiscite 
district.  The  majority  of  the  Commission,  however,  maintained  that 
the  right  to  draw  the  plebiscite  area  justified  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  in  including  the  whole  area  as  now  proposed. 

M.  SoNNiNO  urged  that  Austria  had  provisionally  been  given  a 
certain  line,  with  a  possible  expectation  of  obtaining  something 


'  French,  American,  and  British  representatives  respectively  on  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Roumanian  and  Jugoslav  Affairs. 

‘  Italian  technical  expert  assisting  the  Commission  on  Roumanian  and  Jugoslav 
Affairs. 

“Of  France,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Commission  on  Roumanian  and 
Jugoslav  Affairs. 
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more.  It  was  not  fair  to  Austria  to  alter  this  line.  The  implication 
to  the  Austrians  was  that  for  the  moment  they  must  content  them¬ 
selves  with  that  line  with  a  possibility  of  getting  something  more. 

M.  Tasdieu  pointed  out  that  the  ultimate  result  might  be  a  con¬ 
siderable  improvement  in  the  situation  from  Austria’s  point  of  view. 

(After  some  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  no  change  should  be 
made  in  the  plebiscite  area  as  already  drawn.) 

Villa  ]\Ia jestic,  Paris,  J une  23,  1919. 


Appendix  I  to  CF-85 

WCP-1050 

Draft  of  the  Covering  Letter  To  Be  Addressed  to  M.  Paderewshi  in 
Transmitting  to  Him  the  Treaty  To  Be  Signed  hy  Poland  Under 
Article  93  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  'With  Germany 


Paris,  June  1919. 

Sir  :  On  behalf  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers,  I  have  the  honour  to  communicate  to  you 
herewith  in  its  final  form  the  text  of  the  Treaty  which,  in  accordance 
with  Article  93  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany,  Poland  will 
be  asked  to  sign  on  the  occasion  of  the  confirmation  of  her  recogni¬ 
tion  as  an  independent  state  and  of  the  transference  to  her  of  the 
territories  included  in  the  former  German  Empire  which  are 
assigned  to  her  by  the  said  Treaty.  The  principal  provisions  were 
communicated  to  the  Polish  Delegation  in  Paris  on  the  .  .  .  May, 
and  were  subsequently  communicated  direct  to  the  Polish  Government 
through  the  French  Minister  at  Warsaw.  The  Council  have  since 
had  the  advantage  of  the  suggestions  which  you  were  good  enough  to 
convey  to  them  in  your  Memorandum  of  June  16  and  as  the 

results  of  a  study  of  these  suggestions,  modifications  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  text  of  the  Treaty.  The  Council  believe  that  it  will  be 
found  that  by  these  modifications  the  principal  points  to  which  atten¬ 
tion  was  drawn  in  your  Memorandum  have,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
specific  provisions  of  the  Treaty,  been  adequately  covered. 

In  formally  communicating  to  you  the  final  decision  of  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  in  this  matter,  I  should  desire 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  explaining  in  a  more  formal  manner  than 
has  hitherto  been  done  the  considerations  by  which  the  Principal 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  been  guided  in  dealing  with  this 
matter. 


’Appendix  II  to  CF-74,  p.  535. 
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1.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  point  out  that  this  Treaty  does  not 
constitute  any  fresh  departure.  It  has  for  long  been  the  established 
procedure  of  the  public  law  of  Europe  that  when  a  State  is  created, 
or  even  when  large  accessions  of  territory  are  made  to  an  established 
State,  tlie  joint  and  formal  recognition  by  the  Great  Powers  should 
be  accompanied  by  the  requirement  that  such  State  should,  in  the 
form  of  a  binding  international  Convention  undertake  to  comply 
with  certain  principles  of  government.  This  principle,  for  which 
there  are  numerous  other  precedents,  received  the  most  explicit  sanc¬ 
tion  when  at  the  last  great  Assembly  of  European  Powers,  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Berlin,  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  Serbia,  Monte¬ 
negro  and  Rumania  was  recognised.  It  is  desirable  to  recall  the 
words  used  on  this  occasion  by  the  British,  French,  Italian  and 
German  Plenipotentiaries,  as  recorded  in  the  Protocol  of  June  28, 
1878 : » 

“Lord  Salisbury  recognises  the  independence  of  Serbia  but  is  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  stipulate  in  the  Principality 
the  great  principle  of  religious  liberty. 

“Mr.  Waddington  believes  that  it  is  important  to  take  advantage 
of  this  solemn  opportunity  to  cause  the  principles  of  religious  liberty 
to  be  affirmed  by  the  representatives  of  Europe.  His  Excellency  adds 
that  Serbia,  who  claims  to  enter  the  European  family  on  the  same 
basis  as  other  States,  must  previously  recognise  the  principles  which 
are  the  basis  of  social  organisation  in  all  States  of  Europe  and  accept 
them  as  a  necessary  condition  of  the  favour  whicli  she  asks  for. 

“Prince  Bismarck,  associating  himself  with  the  French  proposal 
declares  that  the  assent  of  Germany  is  always  assured  to  any  motion 
favourable  to  religious  libertjR 

“Count  de  Launay  says  that  in  the  name  of  Italy  he  desires  to 
adhere  to  the  principle  of  religious  liberty  which  forms  one  of  the 
essential  bases  of  the  institutions  in  his  country  and  that  he  associates 
himself  with  the  declarations  made  on  this  subject  by  Germany. 
France,  and  Great  Britain. 

“Count  Andrassy  expresses  himself  to  the  same  effect,  and  the 
Ottoman  Plenipotentiaries  raise  no  objection. 

“Prince  Bismarck,  after  having  summed  up  the  results  of  the 
vote,  declares  that  Germany  admits  the  independence  of  Serbia,  but 
on  condition  that  religious  liberty  will  be  recognised  in  the  Princi¬ 
pality.  His  Serene  Highness  adds  that  the  Drafting  Committee, 
when  they  formulate  this  decision,  will  affirm  the  connection  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Conference  between  the  proclamation  of  Serbian  inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  recognition  of  religious  liberty.” 

2.  The  principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  of  opinion  that 
they  would  be  false  to  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  them  if 

*  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  voL  usax,  p.  946. 
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on  this  occasion  they  departed  from  what  has  become  an  established 
tradition.  In  this  connection  I  must  also  recall  to  your  consideration 
the  fact  that  it  is  to  the  endeavours  and  sacrifices  of  the  Powers  in 
whose  name  I  am  addressing  you  that  the  Polish  nation  owes  the 
recovery  of  its  independence.  It  is  by  their  decision  that  Polish 
sovereignty  is  being  re-established  over  the  territories  in  question  and 
that  the  inhabitants  of  these  territories  are  being  incorporated  in  the 
Polish  nation.  It  is  on  the  guarantee  of  these  Powers  that  for  the 
future  Poland  will  to  a  large  extent  depend  for  the  secure  possession 
of  these  territories.  There  rests,  therefore,  upon  these  Powers  an 
obligation,  which  they  cannot  evade,  to  secure  in  the  most  permanent 
and  solemn  form  guarantees  for  certain  essential  rights,  which  will 
afford  to  the  inhabitants  the  necessary  protection  whatever  changes 
may  take  place  in  the  internal  constitution  of  the  Polish  State. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  this  obligation  that  clause  93  was  inserted 
in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany.  This  clause  relates  only  to 
Poland,  but  a  similar  clause  applies  the  same  principles  to  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  and  other  clauses  have  been  inserted  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Austria  and  will  be  inserted  in  those  with  Hungary  and  with 
Bulgaria,  under  which  similar  obligations  will  be  undertaken  by  other 
States  which  under  those  treaties  receive  large  accessions  of  territory. 

The  consideration  of  these  facts  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  by 
the  requirement  addressed  to  Poland  at  the  time  when  it  receives,  in 
the  most  solenrti  manner,  the  joint  recognition  of  the  re-establishment 
of  its  sovereignty  and  independence,  and  when  large  accessions  of 
territory  are  being  assigned  to  it,  no  doubt  is  thrown  upon  the  sincerity 
of  the  desire  of  the  Polish  Government  and  the  Polish  nation  to  m_ain- 
tain  the  general  principles  of  justice  and  liberty.  Any  such  doubt 
would  be  far  from  the  intention  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers. 

3.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  new  Treaty  differs  in  form  from  earlier 
Conventions  dealing  with  similar  matters.  The  change  of  form  is  a 
necessary  consequence  and  an  essential  part  of  the  new  system  of  inter¬ 
national  relations  which  is  now  being  built  up  by  the  establishment 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  Under  the  older  system  the  guarantee  for 
the  execution  of  similar  provisions  was  vested  in  the  Great  Powers. 
Experience  has  shown  that  this  was  in  practice  ineffective,  and  it  was 
also  open  to  the  criticism  that  it  might  give  to  the  Great  Powers,  either 
individually  or  in  combination,  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
constitution  of  the  States  affected  which  could  be  used  for  political 
purposes.  Under  the  new  system  the  guarantee  is  entrusted  to  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  clauses  dealing  with  this  guarantee  have 
been  carefully  drafted  so  as  to  make  it  clear  that  Poland  will  not  be 
in  any  way  under  the  tutelage  of  those  Powers  who  are  signatories  to 
the  Treaty. 
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I  should  desire  moreover  to  point  out  to  you  that  provision  has  been 
inserted  in  the  Treaty  by  which  disputes  arising  out  of  its  provisions 
may  be  brought  before  the  Court  of  the  League  of  Nations.  In  this 
way  differences  which  might  arise  will  be  removed  from  the  political 
sphere  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  judicial  court,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
thereby  an  impartial  decision  will  be  facilitated,  while  at  the  same 
time  any  danger  of  political  interference  by  the  Powers  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Poland  will  be  avoided. 

4.  The  particular  provisions  to  which  Poland  and  the  other  States 
will  be  asked  to  adhere  differ  to  some  extent  from  those  which  were 
imposed  on  the  new  States  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  But  the  ooliga- 
tion  imposed  upon  new  States  seeking  recognition  have  at  all  times 
varied  with  the  particular  circumstances.  The  Kingdom  of  the  United 
Netherlands  in  1815  formally  undertook  precise  obligations  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Belgian  provinces  at  that  time  annexed  to  the  Kingdom 
which  formed  an  important  restriction  on  the  unlimited  exercise  of 
its  sovereignty;  it  was  determined  at  the  establishment  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Greece  that  the  Government  of  that  State  should  take  a  par¬ 
ticular  form,  viz :  it  should  be  both  monarchical  and  constitutional ; 
when  Thessaly  was  annexed  to  Greece,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  lives, 
property,  honour,  religion  and  customs  of  those  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  localities  ceded  to  Greece  who  remained  under  the  Hellenic 
administration  should  be  scrupulously  respected;  and  that  they 
should  enjoy  exactly  the  same  civil  and  political  rights  as  Hellenic 
subjects  of  origin.  In  addition,  very  precise  stipulation  [s]  were 
inserted  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  Mohammedan  population 
of  these  territories. 

The  situation  with  which  the  Powers  have  now  to  deal  is  new,  and 
experience  has  shown  that  new  provisions  are  necessary.  The  terri¬ 
tories  now  being  transferred  both  to  Poland  and  to  other  States  in¬ 
evitably  include  a  large  population  speaking  languages  and  belonging 
to  races  different  to  that  of  the  people  with  whom  they  will  be  incor¬ 
porated.  Unfortunately  the  races  have  been  estranged  by  long  years 
of  bitter  hostility.  It  is  believed  that  these  populations  will  be  more 
easily  reconciled  to  their  new  position  if  they  know  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  they  have  assured  protection  and  adequate  guarantees  against 
any  danger  of  unjust  treatment  or  oppression.  The  very  knowdedge 
that  this  guarantee  exists  will,  it  is  hoped,  materially  help  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  which  all  desire,  and  will  indeed  do  much  to  prevent  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  its  enforcement. 

5.  To  turn  to  the  individual  clauses  of  the  present  Treaty.  Clauses 
2-5  are  designed  to  ensure  that  all  the  genuine  residents  in  the  terri¬ 
tories  now  transferred  to  Polish  sovereignty  shall  in  fact  be  assured  of 
the  full  privileges  of  citizenship.  Article  6  guarantees  to  all  inhabit- 
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ants  those  elementary  rights  which  are  as  a  matter  of  fact  secured  in 
every  civilised  State.  Articles  7  and  8,  which  are  in  accordance  with 
precedent,  provide  against  any  discrimination  against  those  Polish 
citizens  who  by  their  religion,  their  language  or  their  race  differ  from 
the  large  mass  of  the  Polish  population.  It  is  understood  that  far 
from  raising  any  objection  to  the  matter  of  these  articles,  the  Polish 
Government  have  already  of  their  own  accord  declared  their  firm  in¬ 
tention  of  basing  their  institutions  on  the  cardinal  principles  enun¬ 
ciated  therein. 

The  following  Articles  are  of  rather  a  different  nature  in  that  they 
provide  more  special  privileges  to  certain  groups  of  these  minorities. 
In  the  final  revision  of  these  Articles,  the  Powers  have  been  impressed 
by  the  suggestions  made  in  your  Memorandum  of  June  16th  and 

the  articles  have  in  consequence  been  subjected  to  some  material  modifi¬ 
cations.  In  the  final  text  of  the  Treaty  it  has  been  made  clear  that  the 
special  privileges  accorded  in  Article  9  are  extended  to  Polish  citizens 
of  German  speech  only  in  such  parts  of  Poland  as  are,  by  the  Treaty 
with  Germany,  transferred  from  Germany  to  Poland.  Germans  in 
other  parts  of  Poland  will  be  unable  under  this  article  to  claim  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  privileges.  They  will  therefore  in  this  matter  be 
dependent  solely  on  the  generosity  of  the  Polish  Government  and  will 
in  fact  be  in  the  same  position  as  German  citizens  of  Polish  speech  in 
Germany. 

6.  Clauses  10  and  12  deal  specifically  with  the  Jewish  citizens  of 
Poland.  The  information  at  the  disposal  of  the  Principal  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  as  to  the  existing  relations  between  the  Jews  and 
the  other  Polish  citizens  unfortunately  compels  them  to  recognise 
that  special  protection  is  necessary  for  the  former.  These  clauses  have 
been  limited  to  the  minimum  which  seems  necessary  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  present  day,  viz :  the  provisions  for  the  maintenance 
of  Jewish  schools  and  the  protection  of  the  Jews  in  the  religious  ob- 
servanfce  of  their  Sabbath.  It  is  believed  that  they  will  not  create  any 
obstacle  to  the  political  unity  of  Poland;  they  do  not  constitute  any 
recognition  of  the  Jews  as  a  separate  political  community  within  the 
Polish  State.  The  educational  provisions  contain  nothing  beyond 
what  is  in  fact  provided  in  the  educational  institutions  of  many  highly 
organised  modem  States.  There  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  State  in  recognising  and  supporting  schools  in  which 
children  shall  be  brought  up  in  the  religious  influences  to  which  they 
are  accustomed  in  their  home.  Ample  safeguards  against  any  use  of 
non-Polish  languages  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  national  separation  have 
been  provided  in  the  exj)ress  acknowledgment  that  the  provisions  of 
this  Treaty  do  not  prevent  the  Polish  State  from  making  instruction 
in  the  Polish  language  obligatory  in  all  its  schools  and  educational 
institutions. 
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7.  The  economic  clauses  contained  in  Chapter  II  of  the  Treaty  have 
been  drafted  with  the  view  of  facilitating  the  establishment  of  equi¬ 
table  commercial  relations  between  independent  Poland  and  the  other 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  They  include  provisions  for  reciprocal 
diplomatic  and  consular  representation,  for  freedom  of  transit  and 
for  the  adhesion  of  the  Polish  Government  to  certain  international 
conventions. 

In  these  clauses  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  not 
been  actuated  by  any  desire  to  secure  for  themselves  special  commer¬ 
cial  advantages.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  rights  accorded  to  them 
by  these  clauses  are  extended  equally  to  all  States  who  are  members 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  Some  of  the  provisions  are  of  a  transitional 
character  and  have  been  introduced  only  with  the  necessary  object  of 
bridging  over  the  short  interval  which  must  elapse  before  general 
regulations  can  be  established  by  Poland  herself  or  by  commercial 
treaties  or  general  conventions  approved  by  the  League  of  Nations. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  to  express  on  behalf  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  the  very  sincere  satisfaction  which-  they  feel  at  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  Poland  as  an  independent  State.  They  cordially  welcome 
the  Polish  nation  on  its  re-entry  into  the  family  of  nations.  They 
recall  the  great  services  which  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland  ren¬ 
dered  to  Europe  both  in  public  affairs  and  by  its  contributions  to  the 
progress  of  civilisation  which  is  the  common  work  of  all  civilised  na¬ 
tions.  They  believe  that  the  voice  of  Poland  will  add  to  the  wisdom 
of  their  common  deliberations  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  harmony  and 
that  its  influence  will  be  used  to  further  the  spirit  of  liberty  and 
justice,  both  in  internal  and  external  affairs,  and  that  thereby  they 
will  help  in  the  work  of  reconciliation  between  the  nations  which, 
with  the  conclusion  of  peace,  will  be  the  common  task  of  humanity. 

The  Treaty,  by  which  Poland  at  the  same  time  solemnly  declares 
before  the  world  her  determination  to  maintain  the  principles  of 
justice,  liberty,  and  toleration,  which  were  the  guiding  spirit  of  the 
ancient  Kingdom  of  Poland,  and  receives  in  its  most  explicit  and  bind¬ 
ing  form  the  confirmation  of  her  restoration  to  the  family  of  independ¬ 
ent  Nations,  will  be  signed  by  Poland  and  by  the  Principal  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  on  the  occasion  of,  and  at  the  same  time  as, 
the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Monday,  June  23,  1919,  at  4  p.  m. 


Present 


United  States  oe  Amebica 
President  Wilson 


France 

M.  Clemenceau. 
M.  Loucheur. 


British  Empire 

The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  O.  M.,  M.  P. 

Italy  Japan 

M.  Sonnino.  Baron  Makino. 


Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B. ' 
Count  Aldrovandi. 


Secretaries, 


Prof.  P.  J.  Mantoux. — Interpreter, 


1.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  Dr.  Benes  wished  to  brino;  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  home  to  Czecho-Slovakia  through  Archangel.  Mr. 

Churchill  had  spoken  to  him  on  the  subject.  The 
ilberu  “  suggestion  was  that  the  Czecho-Slovaks  might  be 

used  to  open  the  communications  between  Koltchak 
and  Archangel,  with  a  view  to  their  withdrawal.  At  present,  they 
were  used  to  guard  a  portion  of  the  Siberian  railway,  so  that  the  re¬ 
sult  would  be  that  the  United  States  and  Japanese  troops  would  have 
to  take  over  a  part  of  the  communications  now  held  by  the  Czecho¬ 
slovaks.  He  did  not  ask  for  an  immediate  decision,  but  requested 
President  Wilson  and  Baron  Makino  to  examine  the  question.  Mr. 
Churchill  was  ready  to  discuss  the  question  with  them  at  any  time. 

2.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  raised  for  consideration  the  following  pro¬ 
posals  made  by  Sir  George  Riddell  in  connection  with  the  ceremony 

of  signing  the  Treaty  of  Peace  at  Versailles : — 

1.  In  the  Hall  there  are  to  be  two  groups  of  seats 
for  (a)  the  Press,  and  (5)  the  visitors  respectively. 
Sir  George  Riddell  asked  that  the  front  row  of  such 
group  (both  Press  and  Visitors)  might  be  reserved 
for  the  Press. 

2.  He  asked  that  the  ceremony  might  take  place  at  11  a.  m.,  in 
order  to  give  time  for  the  transmission  of  full  reports  for  publication 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  following  morning. 

3.  He  asked  that  the  various  sections  allotted  to  the  Press  might 
he  kept  separate  according  to  nationality.  Otherwise,  he  appre¬ 
hended  a  scrambling  for  seats. 


The  Signing 
of  the 
Treaty  of 
Peace:  • 
Arrange¬ 
ments  for 
the  Press 


(It  was  agreed  that  the  Council  should  meet  the  principal  Press 
Representative  in  Paris  of  each  of  the  Five  Principal  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers  on  Tuesday,  June  24th,  at  2.30  p.  m.  in  the  Hall  at 
Versailles,  where  the  Treaty  of  Peace  is  to  be  signed.) 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  June  23,  1919. 
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Paris  Peace  Conf.  180.03401/87 

Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Monday,  23  June,  1919,  at  4:  30  p.  m. 


Present 


United  States  of  America 

President  Wilson, 

Mr.  Lament, 

Mr.  Norman  Davis, 

Dr.  Taussig. 


France 
M.  Loucheur. 


British  Empire 


The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P., 
The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  O.  M., 

Mr.  Fountain, 

Colonel  Peel, 

Mr.  Carter. 


Italy 

Baron  Sonnino, 
M.  Crespi. 


Japan 

Baron  Makino 


Sir  M.  P.  A.  Hankey,  K.  C.  B.,  Secretary. 

M.  Mantoux,  Interpreter. 

A  draft  clause  providing  that  Austrian  property  in  the  territory 
ceded  by  Austria  should  not  be  subject  to  retention  or  liquidation 
under  the  Economic  Clauses  of  the  Treaty,  was  placed 

Liquidation  of  i  /•  ,i  *i  o  a 

Austrian  Property  in  bCIOre  the  COUnCll.  066  AniieX. 

Ceded  Territory  PRESIDENT  WiLSoN  read  the  draft  and  asked  Dr. 

Taussig  to  explain  it. 

Dr.  Taussig  explained  that  under  the  Economic  Clauses  as  origi¬ 
nally  drafted,  Austrian  property  in  the  ceded  territories  was  subject 
to  retention  and  liquidation  by  the  Governments  acquiring  the  terri¬ 
tories.  It  had  been  felt  that  the  maintenance  of  such  a  provision 
would  inflict  a  fatal  blow  on  Austrian  financial  stability,  and  the 
Council  had  accordingly  agreed  at  their  meeting  on  the  16th  June^ 
that  Austrian  private  property  within  the  territories  in  question 
should  not  be  treated  as  enemy  property.  It  had  been  referred  to  a 
Committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Baruch,  Colonel  Peel,  Monsieur  Lou¬ 
cheur,  and  Monsieur  Crespi  to  bring  up  a  draft  clause  giving  effect  to 
this  decision.  .  ^  v 

Mr.  Llotd  George  agreed. 

Colonel  Peel  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  substance  of  the 
new  Article  had  not  yet  been  communicated  to  the  Czecho- Slovaks 
and  the  other  smaller  powers  affected  by  it. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  thought  it  essential  that  they  should  be  informed 
of  the  Article. 

President  Wilson  concurred. 
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It  was  therefore  decided  that  the  Article  should  be  approved  and 
should  be  communicated  to  the  Delegations  concerned,  i.  e.  the  Dele¬ 
gations  of  the  countries  which  would  acquire  territory  from  Austria 
under  the  Treaty. 

(The  Article  was  initialled  and  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  directed 
to  communicate  it  to  the  Secretary  General  for  the  infoianation  of 
the  drafting  Committee.) 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  24  June,  1919. 


Appendix  to  CF-87 

M-303 

N ew  Article  To  Be  Substituted  for  Article  Jf9  of  Part  X  {Economic 
Clauses)  of  the  Austrian  Treaty 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Article  32  and  the  Annex  to 
Section  IV  of  Part  X  (Economic  Clauses)  the  property  rights  and 
interests  of  Austrian  nationals  or  companies  controlled  by  them 
situated  in  the  territories  which  formed  part  of  the  former  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy  shall  not  be  subject  to  retention  or  liquidation 
in  accordance  with  those  provisions. 

The  property  rights  and  interests  here  referred  to  do  not  include 
property  which  is  the  subject  of  Article  12  of  Part  IX  (Financial 
Clauses). 

Nothing  in  this  Article  shall  affect  the  provisions  laid  down  in 
Chapter  VIII.  (Reparation)  Section  I.,  Annex  III,  as  to  property 
of  Austrian  nationals  in  ships  and  boats. 

G.C. 

W.  W. 

D.  Ll.  G. 

s.  s. 

N.  M. 


23  June,  1919. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  June  23,  1919,  at  4:  30  p.  m. 


Present 


America,  United  States  of 

President  Wilson. 

Mr.  Lamont. 

Mr.  Norman  Davis. 


British  Empire 


The  Et.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  O.  M., 
M.  P. 

Lord  Sumner. 

Colonel  Peel. 

Mr.  Dudley  Ward. 

Mr.  Sutton. 


France 

M.  Clemenceau. 
M.  Loucheur. 


Italy 

Baron  Sonnino. 
M.  Crespi. 


Japan 

Baron  Makino. 


1.  The  Council  had  before  them  proposals  for  meeting  the  Belgian 
claims  for  priority  in  reparation  payments. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  he  had  had  no  time  to 

Reparation :  Priority  •  i  j  i  i  />  i  i  i  i 

of  Payment  for  coiisider  tliose  proposals;  so  tar  as  he  could  make 
out  tliose  that  had  been  submitted  to  him  were  the 
result  of  agreement  between  two  Delegations  only.  He  asked  that 
the  question  might  be  referred  again  to  the  financial  experts  of  all 
the  Delegations  who  were  dealing  with  the  matter,  and  that  their 
report  should  be  referred  to  the  Supreme  Council. 

(This  was  agreed.) 

2.  M.  Loucheur  proceeded  to  describe  his  negotiations  with  the 
representatives  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  Poland,  Serbia  and  Eoumania, 

in  regard  to  their  claims  for  reparation  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  payment  by  them  of  contributions  towards  the 
cost  of  the  war  of  liberation.  As  regards  claims  for 
reparation,  he  instanced  the  settlement  suggested  by 
him  and  his  colleagues  to  Serbia.  They  had  made  an 
offer  of  Fr.  500,000,000  as  reparation,  half  of  this  sum  to  be  paid  in 
priority:  Serbia  to  assume  a  part  of  the  pre-war  Austrian  debt  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  newly  acquired  territories  but  not  to  be  liable  for  payment 
for  the  public  property  taken  over  in  those  territories.  The  Serbian 
representatives  were  not  disposed  to  accept  this  offer  and  preferred 
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to  have  their  claims  dealt  with  under  the  general  provisions  of  the 
Treaty;  and  this  was  generally  the  view  o-f  the  Delegations  of  the 
other  states  in  question. 

As  regards  the  payment  of  contributions  towards  the  cost  of  the 
war,  all  the  states  in  question  appeared  to  be  ready  to  agree  to  pay 
a  sum  equal  to  20  per  cent  of  the  Austrian  war  debt  held  in  the 
newly  acquired  territories;  this  sum  in  the  case  of  Serbia  and 
Roumania  to  be  set  off  against  their  claims  for  reparation.  He 
desired,  however,  the  further  instructions  of  the  Council  in  regard 
to  dealing  with  claims  for  reparation :  The  Serbians,  e.  g.  had  sug¬ 
gested  an  extravagant  sum — 5  milliards  of  francs — and  he  was 
disposed  to  suggest  that  these  states  should  be  dealt  with  under  the 
general  provisions  for  reparation. 

Mr.  Llotd  George  asked  whether  he  was  to  understand  that  if,  for 
instance,  20  per  cent  of  the  Austrian  war  debt  in  Jugo-Slavia 
amounted  to  100  millions  and  the  Serbian  claim  for  reparation 
amounted  to  150  millions,  the  Jugo-Slav  state  would  receive  50 
millions. 

M.  Louciieitr  said  that  he  assumed  that  the  contributions  would  be 
payable  in  local  currency,  while  reparation  received  would  be  in 
gold.  He  added  that  he  could  not  recommend  demanding  a  higher 
payment  from  Serbia  and  Roumania,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  already  borne  the  expenses  of  a  war.  He  thought,  however, 
that  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia  should  be  treated  on  different  lines 
and  that  from  those  two  latter  states  payment  might  be  demanded 
in  exteimal  debt.  He  was  disposed  personally  to  suggest  that  no 
contribution  should  be  asked  from  Serbia  and  Roumania. 

Mr.  Llotd  George  pointed  out  that  this  latter  proposal  would 
appear  to  ignore  the  large  increase  of  wealth  accruing  to  these  states 
as  a  result  of  their  acquisition  of  territory. 

Mr.  Lamont  then  recalled  to  the  minds  of  the  Council  the  history 
of  the  negotiations  with  those  new  states  on  the  question  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  contributions,  which  he,  and  subsequently,  M.  Loucheur,  had 
conducted. 

In  the  first  instance  he  had  been  instructed  by  the  Council  to 
negotiate  as  follows: — In  the  case  of  Serbia  and  Roumania  the 
agreed  payments  contributory  to  the  cost  of  the  war  were  to  be  set 
off  against  their  claims  to  reparation.  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia, 
which  were  not  entitled  to  claim  reparation,  were  to  be  called  upon 
to  make  a  contributory  payment.  Subsequently  M.  Loucheur  had 
proposed  to  relieve  the  new  states  of  any  responsibility  for  Austrian 
war  debt.  But  this  suggestion,  which  was  inconsistent  with  the 
proposed  financial  clauses,  had  been  abandoned.  The  difficulty  was, 
however,  that  Serbia  and  Roumania  were  not  disposed  to  agree,  at 
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the  present  juncture,  to  an  assessment  of  the  amount  of  their  repara¬ 
tion  claims. 

Mr.  Lix)td  George  pointed  out  that  this  did  not  appear  to  be 
material:  if  they  accepted  the  principle,  the  Reparation  Commis¬ 
sion  could  fix  the  sum,  and  the  amount  of  their  proposed  contribution 
could  then  be  deducted. 

(It  was  agreed  that  a  settlement  with  Serbia,  Roumania,  Poland 
and  Czecho-Slovakia  in  regard  to  their  proposed  contribution  to  the 
cost  of  the  war  should  be  communicated  on  the  following  lines: 

The  existing  financial  and  reparation  clauses  to  remain. 

Each  of  the  countries  to  which  Austro-Hungarian  territory  passes 
shall  pay  as  a  contribution  to  the  expenses  of  their  liberation  a  sum 
equal  to  20  per  cent  of  that  portion  of  the  bonded  war  debt  of  Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary  as  legally  constituted  on  October  27,  1918,  apportioned 
to  such  territory  on  the  same  principle  as  the  pre-war  debt. 

Those  countries  to  which  reparation  is  due  shall  set  off  the  amount 
of  the  contribution  referred  to  above  and  the  value  of  the  public 
property  taken  over  by  them  in  the  newly  acquired  territory  against 
their  claim  to  reparation.) 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  June  23, 1919. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Monday,  June  23,  1919,  at  5  p.  m. 


Present  ; 


America,  United  States  of 


British  Empire 


President  Wilson. 

Mr.  J.  Brown  Scott. 
Rear-Admiral  H.  S.  Knapp. 


France 


The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  O.  M.,  M.  P. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  O.  M.,  M.  P. 

Mr.  C.  J.  B.  Hurst,  C.  B. 

Rear-Admiral  Sir  G.  P.  W.  Hope,  K.  C.  M.  G. 

Italy  Japan 


M.  Clemenceau. 

M.  Loucheur. 

M.  Fromageot. 

M.  A.  Weiss. 
Admiral  Ronarc’h. 


Baron  Sonnino. 
Admiral  Grassi. 
M.  Crespi. 


H.  B.  Baron  Makino. 
M.  Otchiai. 

Admiral  Takeshita. 


r  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B. 
Secretaries — <  Count  Aldrovandi. 

leapt.  E.  Abraham. 
Interpreter — Prof.  P.  J.  Mantoux. 


1.  M.  Cia:menceau  requested  M.  Mantoux  to  read  the  following  text 
prepared  by  the  Legal  Advisers : — 

The  terms  of  the  Armistice  signed  by  Germany  on 
the  11th  November,  1918,  provided  as  follows: — 

The  Sinking  of  the 

Sca^^Fiow “Article  XXIII.  The  German  surface  warships 
which  shall  be  specified  by  the  Allies  and  the  United 
States  shall  forthwith  be  disarmed  and  thereafter 
interned  in  neutral  ports,  or,  failing  them,  in  the  Allied  ports  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Allies  and  the  United  States.  They  shall  there  remain 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Allies  and  the  United  States,  only  care 
and  maintenance  parties  being  left  on  board.” 

On  June  21st.  the  German  warships  which  had  been  handed  over  to 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and  were  at  anchor  in  the  roadstead 
at  Scapa  Flow,  with  the  German  care  and  maintenance  parties  on 
board  as  provided  in  the  Armistice,  were  sunk  by  these  parties  under 
the  orders  of  the  German  Admiral  in  command. 

According  to  the  information  which  has  been  collected  and  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  British  Admiralty,  the  German  Admiral  in  command 
of  these  parties  of  the  German  naval  forces  has  alleged  that  he  acted 
in  the  belief  that  the  Armistice  expired  on  June  21st.  at  midday,  and 
consequently  in  his  opinion  the  destruction  in  question  was  no  violation 
of  its  terms. 
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In  law,  Germany  by  signing  the  terms  of  Article  XXIII  set  out 
above,  entered  into  an  undertaking  that  the  shi^DS  handed  over  by  her 
should  remain  in  the  ports  indicated  by  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  and  that  care  and  maintenance  parties  should  be  left  on  board 
with  such  instructions  and  under  such  orders  as  would  ensure  that 
the  Armistice  should  be  observed. 

The  destruction  of  these  ships  instead  of  their  preservation  as  had 
been  provided,  constituted  at  once  a  violation  of  the  Armistice,  the 
destruction  of  the  pledge  handed  over,  and  an  act  of  insubordination 
towards  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers, 

The  Admiral  in  command  of  the  care  and  maintenance  parties  be¬ 
longing  to  the  German  naval  forces  has,  while  recognising  that  the  act 
was  a  breach  of  the  Armistice,  attempted  to  justify  it  by  alleging  his 
belief  that  the  Armistice  had  come  to  an  end. 

This  alleged  explanation  is  not  well  founded  as,  under  the  com¬ 
munication  addressed  to  the  German  Delegation  by  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  on  the  16th.  June,  1919,^  the  Armistice  would  only 
terminate  on  refusal  to  sign  the  Peace  or,  if  no  answer  were  returned 
on  the  23rd  June  at  7  o’clock, 

3.  According  to  international  law,  as  embodied  particularly  in 
Articles  40  and  41  of  the  Regulations  annexed  to  the  Fourth  Hague 
Convention  in  1907,  every  serious  violation  of  the  Armistice  by  one 
of  the  parties  gives  the  other  party  the  right  to  denounce  it  and  even 
in  case  of  urgency  to  recommence  hostilities  at  once.  A  violation  of 
the  terms  of  the  Armistice  by  individuals  acting  on  their  own  initiative 
only  confers  the  right  of  demanding  the  punishment  of  the  offenders 
and,  if  necessary,  indemnity  for  the  losses  sustained. 

4.  In  these  circumstances  and  without  taking  account  of  other 
grounds  on  which  responsibility  might  be  based,  the  violation  of  the 
Armistice  by  the  German  naval  detachments,  the  destruction  of  the 
pledge  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  and 
the  act  of  “sabotage”  committed  give  them  a  right  to  reparation  for  the 
loss  caused  and  to  the  punishment  of  the  offenders,  and  in  consequence 
a  right  to  proceed  to  such  further  measures  as  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers  may  deem  appropriate. 

As  regards  the  question  whether  and  in  what  manner  the  authors 
of  the  destruction  of  the  German  Fleet  at  Scapa  Flow  are  liable  to 
prosecution  and  punishment,  the  committee  of  Legal  Advisers  are  of 
opinion  that  there  is  justification  in  accordance  with  Article  228  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany  for  the  prosecution  of  these  indi¬ 
viduals  before  hlilitary  Tribunals,  and  for  the  application  to  them 
of  penalties  legally  provided  for  suitable  to  the  case. 

Me.  Lloyd  George  enquired  why  reference  had  not  been  made  to 
Article  31  of  the  Armistice, 

Mr.  Hurst  replied  that  the  Legal  Advisers  in  drawing  up  their 
note  had  thought  it  desirable  to  avoid  the  employment  of  any  argu¬ 
ment  open  to  doubt.  Article  31,  it  might  be  argued,  did  not  apply 
to  the  case  in  question.  The  word  “restitution”  in  that  article  ap¬ 
peared  to  refer  to  the  terms  of  the  immediately  preceding  article. 


^  Post,  p.  926. 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  the  article  appeared  to  him  to  cover 
all  possibilities.  There  must  be  no  destruction. 

Mr.  Hurst  explained  that  the  article  forbade  destruction  before 
evacuation,  surrender,  or  restoration.  The  destruction  in  question 
had  not  taken  place  before  evacuation  or  surrender.  The  word  “res¬ 
titution”  could  not  apply. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  thought  that  the  article  covered  everything. 
The  Germans  surrendered  ships  to  the  Allies  who  could  either  restore 
them  or  keep  them.  In  either  case  the  Germans  were  forbidden  to 
destroy  them. 

President  Wilson  said  he  thought  Mr.  Hurst’s  reasoning  was  quite 
clear.  The  Germans  were  required  to  refrain  from  any  destruction 
before  certain  things  happened.  These  things  had  taken  place,  and 
this  destruction  had  occurred  long  afterwards.  He  did  not  think 
that  it  was  necessary  to  invoke  Article  31  as  the  case  made  out  by  the 
Legal  Advisers  was  quite  strong  enough  without  it. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  exf)ressed  the  opinion  that  the  word  “restitu¬ 
tion”  in  Article  31  related  to  restitution  of  the  German  ships  to  the 
Germans. 

President  Wilson  thought  that  the  reasoning  in  the  legal  report 
was  quite  convincing,  and  that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  reinforce 
it  by  quoting  an  article  the  application  of  which  was  questionable. 

INI.  Clejienceau  said  he  could  not  accept  that  theory.  He  would 
be  asked  why  he  had  not  made  use  of  that  text.  He  would  reply 
that  authorised  international  interpreters  of  the  text  had  told  him 
it  did  not  apply.  This  would  not  satisfy  his  critics,  who  would 
say  that  it  was  for  the  Governments  to  decide  and  not  for  the 
interpreters. 

Mr.  Balfour  enquired  whether  a  case  was  made  worse  in  law  if  in 
addition  to  good  arguments  a  doubtful  argument  was  used. 

M.  SoNNiNO  pointed  out  that  the  article  clearly  intended  to  deal 
with  the  case  of  restitution  by  Germany  to  the  Allies. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  he  did  not  accept  this  interpretation.  In  his 
view  the  case  was  as  follows : — German  ships  were  sent  to  ports  des¬ 
ignated  by  the  Allies.  Thereafter,  there  were  two  alternatives.  The 
ships  might  be  surrendered  or  they  might  be  returned  to  Germany. 
If  the  text  did  not  mean  that,  he  gave  up  all  faith  in  texts.  The  in¬ 
terpretation  of  texts  must  be  ruled  by  sound  sense. 

President  Wilson  said  he  did  not  know  what  appearance  the 
text  might  present  in  French.  The  English  text  did  not  mean  what 
M.  Clemenceau  said. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  about  the  word  “evacuation”  there  could 
be  no  ambiguity,  either  in  French  or  in  English,  as  it  was  derived 
from  the  Latin  “Vaccuus”,  meaning  empty.  Evacuation  conse¬ 
quently  meant  to  make  empty,  to  quit. 
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M.  SoNNiNo  again  pointed  out  that  Article  31  must  be  read  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Articles  29  and  30,  to  both  of  which  it  referred. 

Mr.  Balfour  questioned  whether  it  was  material  to  settle  the  point. 
The  Council  desired  to  punish  the  culprits  and  squeeze  the  utmost 
out  of  Germany.  It  appeared  that  they  were  in  a  position  to  punish 
the  culprits,  whichever  of  the  two  interpretations  (M.  Clemenceau’s 
or  President  Wilson’s),  was  the  right  one.  As  to  squeezing  the 
Germans  .  .  . 

(At  this  point  M.  Dutasta,  followed  by  Colonel  Henri  and  Captain 
Portier,  entered  the  room,  with  a  Note  from  the  German  Delegation 
expressing  willingness  on  behalf  of  the  German  Republic  to  sign, 
under  compulsion,  a  dishonourable  peace.  (See  Annexure  “A.”) 

(Orders  were  given  for  guns  to  be  fired. 

No  further  discussion  took  place.) 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  June  23, 1919. 
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Annexure  A  to  CF-88 

GERMAN  ACCEPTANCE  OF  PEACE  TERMS 


Translation  From  the  German  of  Note  From  German  Delegation 


German  Peace  Delegation, 
No.  88  Versailles,  June  23,  1919. 

Sir:  The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  has  instructed  me  to  com¬ 
municate  to  Your  Excellency  the  following: — 

_  “The  Government  of  the  German  Republic  has  seen  with  consterna¬ 
tion  from  the  last  communication  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Gov¬ 
ernments,  that  the  latter  are  resolved  to  wrest  from  Germany  by 
sheer  force  even  the  acceptance  of  those  conditions  of  peace  wnich, 
though_  devoid  of  material  significance,  pursue  the  object  of  taking 
away  its  honour  from  the  German  people.  The  honour  of  the 
German  people  will  remain  untouched  by  any  act  of  violence.  The 
German  people,  after  the  frightful  sufferings  of  the  last  few  years, 
lacks  all  means  of  defending  its  honour  by  external  action.  Yielding 
to  overwhelming  force,  but  without  on  that  account  abandoning  its 
view  in  regard  to  the  unheard  of  injustice  of  the  conditions  of  peace, 
the  Government  of  the  German  Republic  therefore  declares  that  it 
is  ready  to  accept  and  sign  the  conditions  of  peace  imposed  by  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Governments.” 

Pray  accept  [etc.]  Von  Haniel 

His  Excellency  Monsieur  Clemenceau, 

President  of  the  Peax:e  Conference. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Tuesday,  June  24,  1919,  at  11  a.  m. 

Present 


United  States  of  Amebica 

President  Wilson 
Mr.  B.  N.  Baruch 
Mr.  T.  W.  Lamont 
Mr.  N.  Davis. 


Fr-\nce 


British  Empike 

The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  O.  M. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Sumner 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  CunlifCe 
Mr.  Dudley  Ward 
Mr.  Sutton 

Italy  Japan 


M.  Clemenceau 
Mr.  Loucheur 


M.  Sonnino. 
M.  Crespi 


Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  0.  B.j^  ^  ^ 
Count  Aldrovandi  J 

M.  Mantoux — Interpreter. 


Baron  Makino. 


1.  The  Council  had  before  them  proposals  relating  to  Belgian  claims 
for  priority  in  reparation  payments,  which  had  already  been  approved 
by  financial  experts. 

Reparation:  The  following  documents  were  approved: — 

Belgian  Claim 

for  Priority  An  agreement  between  the  Governments  of  the 

United  States  of  America,  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Italy.  This  document  was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  four 
Governments.  (Appendix  I.) 

(2)  An  annex  prepared  as  an  illustration  of  the  method  of  applying 
the  foregoing  provisions. 

This  document  was  initialled  by  the  representatives  of  the  four 
Governments.  (Appendix  II.) 

(3)  A  letter  to  M.  Flymans  which  was  signed  by  M.  Clemenceau, 
President  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  (Appendix  III.) 

M.  Loucheur  took  custody  of  the  originals  of  the  first  two  docu¬ 
ments,  and  undertook  to  prepare  a  letter  for  M.  Clemenceau’s  signa¬ 
ture  covering  their  despatch  to  the  Belgian  Delegation.  He  also  took 
custody  of  the  third  document  to  dispatch  it  to  the  Belgian  Delegation. 
Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  24  June,  1919. 
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Appendix  I  to  CF-89 

^Agreement  Regarding  Priority  m  Reparation  Payments  to  Belgium] 

Whereas,  Article  237  of  the  Conditions  of  Peace  with  Germany 
provides,  among  other  things,  that  the  payments  to  be  made  by  Ger¬ 
many,  by  way  of  reparation,  will  be  divided  by  the  Allied  and  Associ¬ 
ated  Governments  in  proportions  which  have  been  determined  upon 
by  them  in  advance  and  on  a  basis  of  general  equity  and  of  the  rights 
of  each ;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  deemed  equitable  that  after  the  priority  accorded  by 
Article  235,  in  respect  of  the  expenses  of  the  Armies  of  Occupation 
and  payments  for  the  supply  of  Germany,  a  certain  priority  should 
be  granted  to  Belgium  in  respect  of  the  payments  made  by  Germany 
by  way  of  reparation ; 

Now,  THEREFORE,  the  updei’signed,  in  the  name  of  their  respective 
Governments,  agree  that  out  of  the  first  cash  received  from  Germany, 
in  respect  of  reparation,  Belgium  shall  receive,  on  account  of  the 
reparation  payments  to  which  she  is  entitled  the  equivalent  of  2,500,- 
000,000  gold  francs. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  foregoing  there  shall  be  reckoned  as  cash : 

(1)  Currency  received  by  the  Reparation  Commission; 

(2)  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  by  the  said  Commission  of  negotiable 
instruments  or  securities  received  from  Germany ; 

(3)  The  value  of  deliveries  and  reparation  in  kind  made  by  Ger¬ 
many  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Conditions  of  _  Peace  and 
debited  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments.  This  last  item 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  before  May  1, 1921. 

It  is  understood  that  the  restitutions  contemplated  by  Article  238 
of  the  Treaty  will  not  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Irrespective  of  this  priority  of  2,500,000,000  francs,  Belgium  will 
participate  in  the  proportion  which  will  be  accorded  to  her  in  the 
division  of  the  first  payments  and  the  subsequent  divisions  contem¬ 
plated  by  Article  237  above  referred  to. 

Beginning  with  May  1,  1921,  the  above  mentioned  sum  of 
2,500,000,000  francs  will  be  amortized  at  the  rate  of  one-thirtieth  per 
year  out  of  Belgium’s  share  in  each  of  the  subsequent  payments  made 
by  Germany.  If,  however,  Germany  should  complete  payment  of  its 
debt  in  less  than  thirty  years,  such  amortization  will  be  accelerated 
so  that  it  will  conclude  coincidentally  with  the  final  settlement  of 
Germany. 

The  Annex  attached  hereto^  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the 
method  of  applying  the  foregoing  provisions.  ^  Clemench^u 

Woodrow  Whson 
D.  Lloyd  George 

_  S.  Sonnino 


‘  Appendix  II,  infra. 
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Appendix  11  to  CF-89 
Annew 

Let  us  assume  that  Germany  pays  up  to  May  1,  1921,  in  addition  to 
sums  which  will  be  applied  to  its  supply  of  food  and  raw  materials 
and  to  the  expenses  of  the  Armies  of  Occupation,  the  total  sum  of  13 
milliards  of  francs  applicable  to  reparations.  Let  us  suppose  that 
this  sum  has  been  paid  as  follows : 

In  cash  or  securities  converted  into  cash,  H/^  milliards. 

In  different  deliveries,  11%  milliards. 

Let  us  further  assume  that  Belgium’s  share  is  fixed  at  7%,  for 
example.  On  the  foregoing  hypothesis  Belgium  will  be  entitled : 

(1)  To  receive  the  cash,  that  is,  1%  milliards. 

(2)  On  May  1,  1921,  each  of  the  interested  Powers,  having  been 
debited  with  the  total  amount  of  deliveries  in  kind  received  by  it, 
payment  will  be  made  to  Belgium  out  of  the  common  fund  of  1 
milliard  of  the  11%  milliards  mentioned  above. 

Out  of  the  balance  of  10%  milliards,  Belgium  will  be  entitled  to  7%, 
that  is  to  say,  735  millions. 

If  Belgium  has  received  in  kind  1,200,000,000  she  should  pay  into 
the  common  funds  the  difference  between  this  sum  and  the  share 
of  the  735  millions  to  which  she  is  entitled,  that  is  to  say,  465  millions. 

After  1921,  for  instance  in  1922,  if  Germany  has  paid  in  that  year 
10  milliards  and  Belgium  has  received  in  kind  300  millions,  its  account 
will  stand  as  follows: 


Received  in  kind,  300  millions _  300,  000,  000 

Amortization  payment  on  the  priority 

of  2%  milliards _  83, 330,  000 


Total -  383,330,000 


Amount  due  to  Belgium  700  millions,  from  which  are  to  be  deducted 
the  above  383,330,000 ;  balance  due  from  the  common  fund  to  Belgium, 
316,670,000. 

G.  C. 

W.  W. 

D.  Ll.  G. 

s.  s. 


Appendix  III  to  CF-89 

[^M.  Glem^encem^  President  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  the 
Belgian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  {Hymans)'] 

Paris,  June  16,  1919. 

Sir  :  The  Reparation  Clauses  of  the  draft  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Ger¬ 
many  obligate  Germany  to  make  reimbursement  of  all  sums  which 
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Belgium  has  borrowed  from,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments 
up  to  November  11,  1918,  on  account  of  the  violation  by  Germany  of 
the  Treaty  of  1839.^  As  evidence  of  such  an  obligation  Germany  is  to 
make  a  special  issue  of  bonds  to  be  delivered  to  the  Keparation  Com¬ 
mission. 

Each  of  the  undersigned  will  recommend  to  the  appropriate  gov¬ 
ernmental  agency  of  his  Government  that,  upon  the  delivery  to  the 
Reparation  Commission  of  such  bonds,  his  Government  accept  an 
amount  thereof  corresponding  to  the  sums  which  Belgium  has  bor¬ 
rowed  from  his  Government  since  the  war  and  up  to  November  11, 
1918,  together  with  interest  at  5%  unless  already  included  in  such 
sums,  in  satisfaction  of  Belgium’s  obligation  on  account  of  such  loans, 
which  obligation  of  Belgium’s  shall  thereupon  be  cancelled. 

We  are  [etc.]  G.  Clemenceau 

Woodrow  Wilson 
D.  Llotd  George 

“  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  xxvrr,  pp.  990-1002. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the 
Place  des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Tuesday,  June  24,  1919,  at 
11 : 15  a.  m. 


Present 

United  States  of  America  Brittsh  Empire 

President  Wilson  The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P 

The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  O.  M.,  M.  P. 
Admiral  Sir  G.  P.  W.  Hope,  K.  C.  M.  G. 

France  Italy  Japan 

M.  Clemenceau.  M.  Sonnino.  Baron  Makino. 

M.  Loucheur.  Admiral  GrassL 

Admiral  RonarcTi. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B. 

Count  Aldrovandi. 

Captain  E.  Abraham. 

Mr.  A.  Portier. 

Prof.  P.  J.  Mantoux — Interpreter. 

1.  Mr.  Llotd  George  said  he  had  received  a  long  report  from  the 
British  Admiralty  regarding  the  sinking  of  the  German  ships  at 
Scapa  Flow.  The  case  for  the  British  Admiralty 
The  Sinking  of  the  was  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Armistice,  the  French 
thVorkneys’’*  and  British  naval  representatives  had  pressed  for 
the  .surrender  of  the  German  Fleet.  Admiral  Benson, 
however,  had  urged  very  strongly  that  surrender  should  not  be  de¬ 
manded  and  that  the  Armistice  should  not  be  risked  for  this  purpose. 
Marshal  Foch  had  supported  Admiral  Benson  very  strongly.  He  had 
said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  risk  the  lives  of  good  soldiers  for  bad 
ships  which  had  never  fought  a  decisive  battle.  The  Supreme  War 
Council,  consisting  of  the  Prime  Ministers  and  of  Colonel  House, 
had  over-ruled  the  French  and  British  Admiralties  and  unanimously 
agreed  to  ask  only  for  the  internment  of  the  German  ships  and  only 
for  the  surrender  of  certain  submarines.  It  had  been  decided  orig¬ 
inally  that  the  German  ships  to  be  interned  should  be  interned  in  a 
neutral  port.  On  further  examination,  it  had  been  realised  that 
this  was  impossible  and  the  Allied  Naval  Council  had  chosen  Scapa 
Flow  as  a  suitable  spot  for  the  concentration  of  the  German  ships 
under  surveillance.  Then  came  the  que,stion  of  determining  what 
kind  of  surveillance  could  be  exercised.  The  British  Admiralty  had 
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come  to  the  conclusion  that  none  but  German  crews  could  be  put  on 
board,  as  the  removal  of  the  German  personnel  would  have  been  a 
breach  of  the  Armistice.  All  that  could  be  done  was  to  exercise 
general  surveillance  over  the  fleet.  He  had  seen  the  instructions 
issued  by  the  British  Admiralty.  He  quoted  certain  passages  of  those 
instructions.  The  latest  report  was  that  the  ‘Baden’  and  ‘Hinden- 
burg’  had  been  saved  or  could  be  salvaged.  There  were,  therefore, 
two  capital  ships  available.  He  wished  to  add  that  Baron  Makino 
had  just  informed  him  that  the  Japanese  Admiralty  did  not  consider 
the  British  Admiralty  in  any  way  to  blame. 

M.  Clemenceau  then  handed  in  the  opinion  of  the  French  Ad¬ 
miralty.  (Appendix  I.) 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that,  as  Admiral  Hope  had  pointed  out,  if 
the  original  intention  of  interning  the  ships  in  a  neutral  port  had 
been  adhered  to,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  place  Allied  crews 
on  board. 

President  Wilson  said  that  Admiral  Benson,  who  had  been  present 
at  the  discussions  at  the  Armistice  time,  had,  unfortunately,  gone 
home.  His  substitute  at  present  was  Admiral  Knapp.  At  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  request,  he  had  obtained  his  opinion  on  the  point. 
(Appendix  II.) 

Admiral  Hope  explained  that  the  British  Admiralty  could  not  have 
demanded  the  complete  removal  of  the  German  crews.  This  would 
have  been  equivalent  to  a  surrender  of  the  German  ships.  With  any 
German  personnel  on  board,  it  was  impossible  to  safeguard  the  ships 
completely.  Very  large  parties  would  have  been  required  to  take 
charge  of  every  compartment  in  each  ship  and  this  could  not  have 
been  done  consistently  with  the  retention  of  any  German  crews  on 
board. 

President  Wilson  said  that  he  trusted  Admiral  Hope  would  not 
think  he  had  expressed  any  opinion  on  the  subject.  All  he  had  done 
was  to  furnish  Admiral  Knapp’s  personal  views  in  compliance  with 
Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  request.  The  chief  interest  of  the  Council  was 
to  see  what  ought  to  be  done.  He  thought  it  was  clear  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  Admiral  could  be  held  responsible  and  punished.  It  also  seemed 
clear  that  the  German  Government  could  be  held  responsible,  but 
what  profit  could  be  derived  from  the  responsibility  of  the  German 
Government  was  not  so  clear.  The  object  of  the  Allies  could  not  be  to 
renew  the  war  but  to  obtain  some  reparation,  placing  them  in  the  same 
situation  as  if  the  fleet  had  not  been  sunk.  He  assumed  that  enough 
German  ships  remained  to  make  the  contemplated  distribution,  with 
tne  exception  of  the  share  due  to  the  British  Navy.  This  share  being, 
of  course,  a  very  large  one  could  not  be  furnished,  but  he  thought 
that  there  was  perhaps  enough  to  compensate  the  weaker  navies. 
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Mn.  Lloyd  George  observed  that  there  were  two  first  class  ships, 
one  a  battleship  and  one  a  battle-cruiser. 

IM.  Clemenceau  said  that  he  wished  to  make  a  few  observations. 
First,  as  to  the  question  of  right.  According  to  the  legal  advisers, 
Germany  had  violated  the  Armistice.  On  the  previous  day,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  Article  XXXI  of  the  Armistice  had  been  discussed.  It 
seemed  clear  to  him  that  it  did  apply,  and,  in  addressing  the  Germans, 
he  thought  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  that  article.  There  was, 
further,  an  anticijiated  violation  of  the  Peace  Conditions  and  this  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  If  this  were  all,  the  stories  told  by  the 
German  Admiral  that  he  believed,  on  the  strength  of  a  newspaper, 
that  the  Armistice  was  over,  might  be  alleged  in  defence  of  the 
act.  This  however,  was  merely  an  instance  of  German  mendacity. 
There  was  further  evidence  of  the  deliberate  intention  of  the  Germans 
to  violate  not  only  the  Armistice  but  the  Conditions  of  Peace  in  antic¬ 
ipation.  French  flags  which,  under  the  Peace  Terms,  were  to  be  re¬ 
stored  had  been  burned  in  Berlin.  This  incident  had  been  deeply  felt 
in  France  both  by  Parliament  and  people.  There  was,  moreover, 
a  telegram  seized  by  the  Polish  authorities  to  the  effect  that  an  insur¬ 
rection  was  to  be  organised  in  Upper  Silesia.  The  movement  would 
be  disavowed  officially  but  aided  unofficially  in  every  possible  manner. 
Von  Haniel  had  warned  the  Conference  that  there  would  be  an  in- 
surrection  against  the  Polish  clauses.  There  was  a  clause  in  the  Treaty 
requiring  the  withdrawal  of  the  German  troops  from  Upper  Silesia 
within  14  days  after  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty.  It  had  been  hard 
enough  to  get  the  Treaty  signed,  but  this  evidence  showed  that  there 
would  be  even  greater  difficulty  in  obtaining  its  execution.  He  pro¬ 
posed,  if  there  were  no  objections  on  the  part  of  his  colleagues,  to  have 
this  intercepted  telegram  published  in  the  Press  to  show  the  Germans 
we  were  awake  to  their  intentions. 

As  to  reparation,  he  was  told  that  there  might  be  enough  ships  to 
indemnify  the  French  Navy.  He  could  make  no  judgment  on  this. 
In  regard  to  responsibility,  he  left  the  matter  entirely  in  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  hand,  but  he  wished  to  say  that  material  reparation  was  not 
enough.  He  now  formally  made  a  demand  that  reparation  be  exacted 
for  the  burning  of  the  French  flags,  an  act  certainly  done  by  order  like 
the  sinking  of  the  ships.  The  question  arose  as  to  what  form  this 
reparation  should  take.  He  would  not  ask  for  money.  Money  could 
only  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  France  and  her  Allies.  He  would 
take  ships,  if  he  could  get  them,  but  even  that  was  not  enough.  Pie 
wished,  by  a  striking  act,  to  show  that  the  Allies  did  not  mean  to 
t  derate  the  conduct  evidenced  by  the  burning  of  the  flags,  the  sinking 
(if  the  ships  and  the  plot  against  Poland.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
it  was  difficult  to  bring  aid  to  the  Poles  and  the  forts  of  Dantzig  would 
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be  able  to  repel  a  naval  attack.  It  was  quite  evident  that  the  Germans 
meant  to  violate  the  Treaty  which  they  were  to  sign  in  two  days.  No 
one  who  was  not  deaf  and  blind  to  evidence  could  doubt  it.  He  re¬ 
gretted  that  President  Wilson  was  shortly  to  leave,  but  he  recognised 
the  urgency  of  his  business  in  America.  The  American  flag,  however, 
would  remain  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  Allies.  He  desired  that  a 
military  act  be  accomplished,  showing  the  will  of  the  Allies  quite 
'dearW  not  to  submit  to  any  fraudulent  breach  of  the  Treaty  by  Ger¬ 
many.  He  did  not  wish  this  act  to  precede  the  signing  of  the  Treaty, 
and,  for  the  present,  all  he  would  ask  was  that  a  note  be  sent  referring 
to  the  incident  at  Scapa  Flow  and  to  the  burning  of  the  flags  and 
stating  that  reparation  for  these  acts  would  be  required.  The  note 
should  further  state  that  the  Allies  were  aware  of  what  Germany  was 
plotting  in  Silesia  and  that  precautions  would  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  the  plot.  He  would  not  mention  what  reparation  or 
what  precautions  would  be  taken.  That  was  all  he  would  say  for 
the  present,  with  the  object  of  establishing  the  position  of  the  Allies 
and  their  right  to  act.  But  he  would  state  what  he  had  in  mind 
very  clearly. 

He  thought  the  Allies  should  take  possession  of  Essen.  M. 
Loucheur,  whom  he  had  asked  to  come,  informed  him  that  Essen 
was  still  at  the  present  time  making  armaments.  It  was  the  most 
powerful  centre  of  munition  production  in  Germany.  He  had  no 
intention  of  keeping  Essen,  but  only  of  preventing  supplies  being 
made  there  to  munition  the  attack  on  Poland.  There  could,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  be  no  military  opposition  to  the  operation.  It 
would  show  the  Germans  quite  clearly  that  their  game  was  up.  The 
Germans  would  yield  and  public  opinion,  which  had  supported  the 
Allies  throughout  the  war,  would  be  satisfied.  Failing  this,  there 
was  a  fear  that  the  Germans  would,  one  by  one,  get  back  every  con¬ 
cession  they  had  made.  This  would  result  in  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
mobilising  to  engage  in  definite  acts  of  war.  He  recognised  that  it 
was  necessary  to  act  prudently  for  the  time  being,  in  order  not  to  jeop¬ 
ardise  the  signature  of  the  Peace,  but  it  must  be  made  clear  to  the 
enemy  that  Allied  will  would  prevail. 

President  Wilson  asked  whether  M.  Clemenceau  would  allow  the 
discussion  of  this  proposal  to  be  deferred  until  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  joined  in  this  request. 

Mr.  Balfour  asked  if  he  understood  M.  Clemenceau  aright  in 
thinking  that  his  proposal  was  to  write  a  letter  at  once  or  on  the 
following  day,  regarding  the  sinking  of  the  ships,  the  burning  of  the 
flags  and  the  plot  against  Poland. 

President  Wilson  interpolated  a  question.  He  asked  whether  M. 
Clemenceau  had  corroborated  the  last. 
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]VI.  Cleivienceau  said  tliat  hG  would  produce  full  evidence. 

Mr.  Balfour,  continuing,  asked  whether  the  letter  would  state  that 
those  acts  violated  the  Armistice  and  therefore  gave  rise  to  a  claim 
for  reparation. 

M.  CLE3IENCEAU  observed  that  the  case  of  the  flags  and  of  the 
ships  went  together  and  gave  rise  to  a  claim  for  reparation.  As 
legards  Poland,  a  case  would  be  made  out.  Reparation  was  not  in 
question  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  the  proposal  would  be  then  to  continue  the 
arrangements  for  the  signature  of  the  Peace,  whether  the  German 
answer  to  this  letter  came  before  the  signature  or  after.  If  he  under¬ 
stood  M.  Clemenceau’s  intention,  he  would  prefer  it  to  come  after. 
Then,  if  the  answer  were  unsatisfactory,  which  in  all  probability 
would  be  the  case,  the  Allies  would  have  to  take  action,  and  the  action 
proposed  by  M.  Clemenceau  was  to  occupy  Essen. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  Mr.  Balfour  had  quite  understood  his 
policy.  Of  course,  it  would  be  necessary  to  hear  Marshal  Foch  re¬ 
garding  the  execution  of  the  plan.  He  wished  to  add  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  keeping  Essen  for  any  length  of  time  and  would,  of 
course,  give  it  up  as  soon  as  the  Polish  difficulty  had  been  cleared  up. 

Vella  ]\1ajestic,  Paris,  24  June,  1919. 


Appendix  I  to  CF-90 

Note 

[Translation  ’] 

The  French  Navy  being  represented  in  the  discussion  of  the  terms 
of  the  Armistice  by  Admiral  De  Bon,  I  do  not  know  what  was  the 
intention  of  the  Allied  Admirals  in  drawing  up  the  following  clause : 

“Hs  y  demeureront  sous  la  surveillance  des  Allies  et  des  iStats-Unis, 
des  detachements  de  gardes  etant  seuls  laisses  a  bord.” 

Personally  I  can  interpret  this  clause  in  but  one  way,  to  wit: 

The  vessels  interned  at  Scapa  Flow  were  to  be  under  surveillance 
by  Interallied  guards,  even  on  board,  or  at  least  by  British  guards 
lacking  guards  from  the  other  Allied  and  Associated  Nations. 

I  consider  that  in  interning  the  vessels  at  Scapa  Flow  it  was  ad¬ 
mitted  that  they  would  be  guarded  by  the  British  Navy. 

Ronaro’h 
Vice  Admiral^ 
Chief  of  the  Naval  General  Staff 


'  Translation  from  the  French  supplied  by  the  editors. 
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Appendix  II  to  CF-90 

\The  ATnerican  Naval  Adviser  {Knaff)  to  President  Wilsoii] 

Paris,  France,  23  June,  1919. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President: — Keplying  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  note 
to  you,  which  you  have  referred  to  me  for  my  opinion,  I  beg  to  submit 
the  following. 

My  first  note  is  that  the  French  text  is  authoritative,  and  the  cpio- 
tation  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  correctly  made  as  follows : — 

“Ils  y  demeureront  sous  la  surveillance  des  Allies  et  des  Etats- 
Unis, — des  detachements  de  gardes  etant  seuls  laisses  a  bord.” 

The  English  translation  of  that  paragraph  of  Article  23,  reads — 

“They  shall  remain  there  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Allies  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  only  care  and  maintenance  parties 
being  left  on  board.” 

The  English  translation,  while  not  necessarily  incorrect  in  one  sense, 
fails  to  bring  out  the  military  meaning  that  is  also  implied  by  the 
French  words  “detachements  de  gardes.”  Under  the  English  trans¬ 
lation  alone,  I  think  that  the  United  States  Naval  Authorities  would 
have  had  some  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  putting  guards  on  board, 
unless  read  very  carefully  in  connection  with  the  first  clause  quoted 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  with  the  internment  mentioned  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  paragraph  of  Article  23. 

Summing  up,  I  consider  that  by  the  authoritative  text  the  naval 
authorities  of  the  United  States  would  have  felt  themselves  at  liberty 
to  have  placed  guards  on  board  every  one  of  the  interned  German 
naval  vessels,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  duty  of  surveillance  mentioned 
in  the  same  quotation,  especially  having  in  mind  sabotage  and  destruc¬ 
tion  previously  committed  by  the  Germans. 

I  am  [etc.] 


H.  G.  Knapp 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the 
Place  des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Wednesday,  June  25,  1919,  at 
11  a.  m. 


Present 


Ameeica,  United  States  of  British  Empire  France 

il^oD.  Rt.  Hgd.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P.  M.  Clemeuceau. 

Italy  Japan 

M.  Sonnino.  Baron  Makino. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B.  1  o  ..  • 

Count  Aldrovandi.  jSecretaries, 

Professor  P.  J.  Mantoux — Interpreter. 

1.  (Captain  Portier  was  present  during  this  discussion.) 

The  Rhine  Clemenceau  read  the  following  letter  from 

Convention  German  Delegation ; 


“Versailles,  June  24th,  1919. 

Mr.  President, 

In  accordance  with  instructions  received  from  the  Imperial  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  I  have  the  honour  to  enquire  from  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Governments  when  the  negotiations  can  begin  on  the  subject  of  an  agreement 
relating  to  the  occupied  Rhenish  territories. 

(Signed)  Von  Haniel.” 

Sir  Maurice  Hanket,  at  M.  Clemenceau’s  request,  read  the  per¬ 
tinent  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany,  namely,  Article 
432. 

“All  matters  relating  to  the  occupation  and  not  provided  for  by 
the  present  Treaty  shall  be  regulated  by  subsequent  agreements 
which  Germany  hereby  undertakes  to  observe.” 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  would  take  no  risks  and  would  insist 
on  the  Germans  signing  without  any  discussion. 

President  Wilson  and  M.  Sonnino  agreed. 

]M.  Mantoux,  at  M.  Clemenceau’s  request,  then  read  the  following 
draft  of  a  letter  prepared  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Peace 
Conference : — 

“Monsieur  le  President, 

In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  June  24  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  agreement  as  to  the  military  occupation  of  the  territories 
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of  the  Rhine,  I  have  the  honour  to  remind  you  that  under  Article 
432  of  the  conditions  of  peace,  now  accepted  by  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment,  Germany  is  bound  thereby  to  accept  the  terms  of  this  agree¬ 
ment. 

There  is  therefore  no  need  to  open  negotiations  on  the  subject  and 
the  instrument  in  question  must  be  signed  under  the  same  conditions 
as  the  Treaty.” 

M.  Clemenceau  suggested  that  in  the  last  line  the  words  “under 
the  same  conditions”  should  be  deleted,  and  there  should  be  sub¬ 
stituted  the  words  “at  the  same  time.” 

(This  was  agreed  to,  and  Capt.  Fortier  was  asked  to  prepare  a  text 
for  M.  Clemenceau’s  signature.) 

Captain  Fortier  on  his  return,  stated  that  M.  Fromageot  did  not 
like  the  use  of  the  words  “at  the  same  time”.  His  objection  was  on 
the  ground  that  Article  432  spoke  of  “subsequent  agreements”,  whereas 
if  signed  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  a  “simultaneous  agreement”. 

(It  was  agreed  to  ignore  this  objection  and  M.  Clemenceau  signed 
the  letter,  which  was  despatched  to  the  German  Delegation.) 

2.  Fresident  Wilson  read  the  Report  furnished  by  the  Allied 
Admirals  (Appendix  I). 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  for  reasons  he  had  al- 
The  Sinking  of  the  ready  given,  he  could  not  confine  himself  to  a  purelv 

German  Fleet  at  ,  .  '  „  .  ^ 

scapa  Flow  naval  point  of  view.  The  action  of  the  Germans  in 

sinking  their  ships  at  Scapa  Flow  must  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  information  as  to  their  intentions  in  Foland, 
which  was  confirmed  from  many  quarters. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  commented  on  the  fact  that  the  information  from 
Foland  had  been  published  in  the  newspapers  without  any  explanation 
being  asked  for  from  the  Germans. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  it  was  useless  to  ask  for  explanations,  as  the 
Germans  would  only  say  that  we  had  falsified  the  document.  His 
view  was  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  delay  the  signature  of  Feace. 
All  he  would  do  today  was  to  write  to  the  Germans  on  the  questions 
of  the  sinking  of  the  ships  and  the  burning  of  the  flags.  The  Folish 
affair  would  grow  in  a  day  or  two,  and  give  ample  reasons  for  action. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  thought  it  would  be  much  better  to  take  action 
to  stop  the  development  on  the  Folish  front.  The  Germans  now 
knew  that  the  Allies  were  aware  that  the  movement  there  was  not 
spontaneous,  and  could  probably  be  stopped. 

M.  Clemenceau  agreed  that  it  was  worth  trying. 

Fresident  Wilson  recalled  that  an  alleged  letter  from  Erzberger, 
which  had  been  alluded  to  before  at  the  Council,^  had  turned  out  to  be 
false.  It  had  been  traced  to  Folish  sources.  While  he  had  the  utmost 


’  CF-43A,  p.  142,  paragraph  beginning  “In  regard  to  Poland  .  .  .” 
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confidence  in  M.  Paderewski  (Mr.  Llotd  George  said  he  also  had 
this  confidence),  he  suspected  Polish  sources  of  information.  Con¬ 
sequently,  he  would  like  to  have  confirmation  of  the  information  as 
to  German  intentions  on  the  Eastern  front  from  other  sources,  before 
taking  action. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  he  was  thinking  of  sending  an  officer 
today  to  M  arsaw  to  photograph  the  intercepted  document. 

Mr.  Llotd  George  pointed  out  that  all  that  had  been  done  up  to  the 
present  was  to  publish  it  in  the  ^^Matin”.  We  ought  to  write  to  the 
Germans  and  say  that  this  document  had  come  into  our  hands,  and  to 
inform  them  that  if  the  information  should  prove  correct,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  would  be  held  responsible. 

M.  SoNNiNo  agreed,  provided  that  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  was  not  retarded. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  he  had  received  a  despatch  from  Poland  to 
the  effect  that  the  Polish  Government  were  doing  their  best  to  prevent 
the  peasants  in  Upper  Silesia  from  being  goaded  into  a  rising  against 
the  Germans. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  riots  must  be  expected  though  he  did 
not  anticipate  serious  fighting.  The  German  Government  ought  to  be 
told  that  they  would  be  held  responsible. 

M.  Clemenceau  offered  to  bring  all  the  papers  on  the  subject  to  the 
afternoon  meeting. 

President  Wilson  said  that  the  sinking  of  the  German  ships  at 
Scapa  Flow  had  been  a  constant  subject  in  his  thoughts.  The  more  he 
considered  the  matter,  the  more  doubtful  he  felt.  On  the  previous 
day  he  had  met  his  four  colleagues  of  the  American  Delegation,  in 
order  to  learn  their  views.  Mr.  Lansing,  who  was  a  very  experienced 
international  lawyer,  said  he  seriously  doubted  whether  the  German 
Government  could  be  held  responsible  for  something  that  had  hap¬ 
pened  outside  their  jurisdiction.  If  the  ships  had  been  sunk  on  the 
High  Seas,  or  in  a  German  Port,  his  doubts  would  be  removed,  but 
he  very  much  doubted  whether  the  German  Government  could  be  held 
responsible  in  International  Law  for  what  had  happened  in  Scapa 
Flow.  About  the  responsibility  of  the  German  Admiral,  he  had  no 
doubt.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  were  now  about  to  make 
Peace.  They  were  dealing  with  a  people  of  such  a  character  that  this 
new  act  made  no  difference  to  our  knowledge  of  it.  Difficulties  of  this 
kind  would  often  occur  in  connection  with  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Treaty.  The  Germans  would  be  tricky  and  would  perhaps  often  de¬ 
stroy  things  that  they  had  undertaken  to  return,  alleging  that  the 
destruction  had  been  perpetrated  by  irresponsible  persons  over  whom 
they  had  no  control.  Hence,  it  was  necessary  to  face  the  issue  as  to 
whether  if  they  did  so,  we  were  prepared  to  renew  the  war.  All  we 
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could  say  at  present  was  that  the  sinking  of  these  ships  was  a  violation 
of  the  Armistice.  If  we  treated  it  as  a  violation  of  the  Armistice,  it 
would  lead  to  an  outbreak  of  war.  He  recalled  that  the  Armistice 
continued  in  operation  until  the  ratification  of  Peace  by  Germany  and 
three  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  Until  these 
ratifications  were  deposited,  the  Armistice  would  prevail.  To  take 
any  military  action  was  to  abrogate  the  Armistice  and  to  create  a 
state  of  war  while  we  were  awaiting  ratification.  It  would  be  a  very 
serious  step  after  we  had  signed  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  thus  to  abrogate 
the  Armistice  and  renew  the  war. 

M.  CuEMENCEAu  Suggested  that  it  would  not  be  the  Allies  who 
renewed  it. 

President  Wilson  pointed  out  that  if  action  was  taken  by  the  Allies, 
they  would  have  to  sweep  the  Armistice  aside  and  there  would  be  a 
state  of  war. 

M.  Clemenceau  did  not  agree  in  this.  He  pointed  out  that  in  the 
paper  by  the  legal  advisers,  the  action  of  the  Germans  gave  the  right 
to  proceed  to  such  further  measures  as  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  might  deem  appropriate. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  did  not  consider  this  would  entitle  them  to  occupy 
a  city  which  was  left  to  Germany  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace,  which  had  been  signed. 

M.  SoNNiNO  said  that  if  action  was  taken  after  signing,  it  would  be 
taken  in  France  as  a  great  recoil  and  a  surrender  of  victory. 

M.  SoNNiNO  said  that  if  action  was  taken  after  signing,  it  would  be 
regarded  as  an  act  of  violation  of  the  Armistice  undertaken  by  the 
Allies. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  there  were  two  questions;  one  of  Inter¬ 
national  Law,  and  one  of  policy.  As  regards  the  first,  the  Council 
had  all  agreed  yesterday  that  the  action  of  the  Germans  constituted 
a  violation  of  the  Armistice.  His  own  opinion  was  unchanged. 
The  Allies  were  free  to  take  note  of  it,  or  to  say  nothing  about  it, 
or  to  say  it  was  an  excellent  thing,  but  they  could  not  say  it  was  not 
a  violation  of  the  Armistice.  In  his  view,  they  were  either  forced 
to  act,  or  otherwise  to  find  some  further  means  of  protest.  It  was 
impossible  for  them  to  do  otherwise.  No  Parliament  in  France 
would  tolerate  inaction.  France  alone  had  suffered  from  this  action. 
Coming  to  the  question  of  policy.  President  Wilson  said  he  was  not 
prepared  to  renew  the  war.  Tlie  losses  of  the  French  had  been 
greater  than  those  of  their  Allies.  In  all  quarters,  demobilization 
was  demanded.  In  the  lobby,  on  the  previous  day,  many  Deputies 
had  spoken  to  him  of  this.  Consequentl}^  he  had  no  desire  to  re¬ 
open  the  war.  But  there  was  a  great  and  supreme  political  interest 
at  stake  which  prevailed  over  these  considerations.  Germany  had 
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shown  every  possible  proof  of  bad  faith  at  every  point.  She  had 
committed  a  number  of  violations  of  the  Armistice.  Germany  was 
not  now  in  a  position  to  resist,  but  if  the  Allies  were  to  wait  each 
time  and  take  no  action,  the  day  would  come  when  Germany  would 
violate  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  when  the  Allies  were  no  longer  together 
and  when  the  soldiers  had  all  been  demobilized.  Hence,  in  his  view, 
this  was  the  psychological  moment  at  which  to  say  that  we  insisted 
on  proper  reparation.  To  take  action  now  Avould  have  a  very  great 
influence  on  the  future  doings  of  Germany.  If  this  opportunity  was 
lost,  he  begged  President  Wilson  to  remember  that  the  Treaty  would 
be  in  gi’eat  danger. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  was  most  reluctant  to  intervene  in  this 
discussion.  Although  the  Pritish  Admiralty  had  made  the  strongest 
possible  protest  against  interning  instead  of  surrendering  the  German 
Fleet,  nevertheless,  the  ships  had  been  sunk  in  a  British  Port  and 
under  British  care.  This  was  the  reason  of  his  reluctance.  He  had 
consulted  such  of  his  colleagues  as  were  in  Paris,  and  they  were  quite 
clear  as  to  their  views.  It  was  not  a  question  as  to  whether  to  allow 
flagrant  violation  of  the  Armistice  by  Germany  to  pass  without 
protest,  or  for  not  exacting  punislmient  or  compensation.  That  was 
not  the  point.  The  real  point  was  that  the  form  of  compensation 
should  have  some  relation  to  the  offence.  Hence,  the  question  arose 
as  to  whether  in  compensation  for  the  sinking  of  the  ships,  the  Allies 
were  entitled  to  seize  a  toAvn  after  the  signature  of  Peace.  This 
offence  had  taken  place  last  Saturday.  The  Treaty  would  be  signed 
a  week  later.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Treaty  contained  a  precise  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  areas  of  occupation.  In  these  circumstances,  to  occupy 
other  territory  would  be  a  little  bit  tricky. 

If  Essen  was  to  be  occupied,  the  Allies  ought  to  do  so  now.  The 
only  reason  we  did  not  do  so  was  because  we  were  afraid  the  Germans 
would  not  sign.  This  was  admitted  in  these  conversations,  and  this 
was  the  reason  why  it  was  proposed  not  to  tell  them.  At  the  present 
time  the  whole  feeling  of  the  world  was  against  Germany,  and  their 
action  at  Scapa  Flow,  and  more  especially  in  burning  the  French 
flags,  had  accentuated  this  feeling.  The  buruing  of  the  flags  was 
felt  to  be  a  wanton  insult.  But  to  get  the  Germans  to  sign,  knowing 
perfectly  well  that  after  their  signature  we  did  not  intend  to  adhere 
to  the  letter  of  the  Treaty,  but  proposed  to  advance  further  into 
Germany,  would  outrage  the  sense  of  decent  people.  The  position 
of  British  public  opinion  was  different  from  that  of  the  French, 
and  he  did  not  want  to  have  trouble  with  it.  The  Germans  were  old 
enemies  of  the  French,  and  were  the  enemies  of  the  British  for  the 
first  time.  Although  British  public  opinion  had  been  solid  to  march 
to  Berlin  if  the  Germans  would  not  sign,  nevertheless,  it  must  not 
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be  forgotten  that  there  was  some  feeling  against  the  Treaty,  includ¬ 
ing  a  considerable  feeling  amongst  intellectuals.  He  instanced  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  and  the  two  Archbishops.  What  he  wanted  to  avoid 
was  causing  a  feeling  that  the  Allies  were  not  exacting  justice,  but 
were  trampling  on  the  fallen  foe.  Hence,  he  begged  his  colleagues 
not  to  advance  into  Germany  after  Peace  had  been  signed. 

M.  Clemenceau,  interrupting,  said  that  the  French  troops  would 
never  advance  without  the  consent  of  their  Allies. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  M.  Clemenceau  asked  what  was  to  be 
done.  Would  we  allow  the  incident  to  pass?  Certainly  not,  but 
whatever  was  done  must  be  announced  before  the  signature  of 
peace.  He  would  take  the  risk  of  that.  First  he  would  punish  those 
who  were  responsible,  and  this  would  apply  not  only  to  the  German 
Admiral,  who  should  be  court-martialled,  but  to  those  persons  who 
had  destroyed  the  flags,  who  should  be  put  in  the  same  category  as 
the  other  Germans  to  be  tried. 

Secondly,  he  thought  that  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  were 
entitled  to  relevant  compensation.  If  some  action  of  the  same  kind 
had  taken  place  on  land,  no-one  would  ever  dream  of  asking  for 
compensation  on  the  sea.  The  punishment  must  fit  the  crime,  and 
consequently  must  be  Naval.  Two  German  ships  of  the  first  class 
had  been  saved,  namely  the  battle-ship  “Baden”  and  the  battle-cruiser 
“Hindenburg”,  which  he  supposed  was  better  than  any  battle-cruiser 
the  British  Navy  had.  He  would  say  at  once  that  as  those  ships 
had  been  sunk  in  British  ports,  subject  to  the  consent  of  his  col¬ 
leagues,  France  must  have  first  claim  to  them.  To  show  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  battle  cruisers,  he  recalled  that  he  had  had  a  conversation 
during  the  war  with  Admiral  Sims,  who  had  pointed  out  that  in 
1921  the  Germans  would  have  had  a  superiority  in  battle-cruisers,  a 
superiority  which  could  have  been  countered  only  by  obtaining  battle¬ 
cruisers  from  Japan.  If  the  Germans  had  had  a  superiority  of  one 
battle-cruiser  it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult  to  bring  their 
fleet  to  action.  In  addition  to  the  “Hindenburg”  and  the  “Baden”, 
some  light  cruisers  had  been  beached  at  Scapa,  and  he  would  say  at 
once  that  so  far  as  the  British  Empire  was  concerned,  he  waived  all 
claim  to  them  and  would  allow  France  to  have  them,  subject  to  the 
consent  of  his  colleagues. 

President  Wilson  interpolated  that,  for  his  part,  he  agreed. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  as  regards  the  rest  of  the  German  fleet, 
the  report  of  the  Admirals  showed  that  it  was  of  two  categories.  The 
first  category  consisted  of  some  very  useful  light  cruisers.  Great 
Britain  did  not  require  these,  and  if  France  wished  to  have  them,  he 
would  support  her  claim.  As  regards  the  second  category,  they  were 
said  not  to  be  of  much  value,  but  he  recalled  that  during  the  war  old 
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material  had  often  proved  to  be  useful.  He  did  not  know  what  more 
he  could  offer.  In  regard  to  the  flags,  it  was  more  difficult  to  provide 
for  compensation.  He  begged,  however,  that  France  would  on  no 
account  act  alone  in  occupying  some  city. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  he  would  not  do  so  without  the  agreement  of 
the  Allies. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  nothing  could  be  more  fatal.  He  did 
not  anticipate  real  ti'ouble  with  Germany  for  at  least  ten  years. 

M.  Clemenceau  thought  he  was  wrong,  and  that  trouble  might  come 
at  once. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  even  if  it  were  in  five  years,  it  was  just 
as  important  that  the  Allies  should  hold  together. 

He  felt  himself  to  be  in  the  position  of  a  supplicant,  handicapped 
by  what  had  happened  in  a  British  port,  but  nevertheless  he  hoped 
that  France  would  not  insist  on  any  action  being  taken  as  an  act  of 
retaliation  after  the  signature  of  peace. 

(M.  Clemenceau  withdrew  at  this  point  to  speak  to  M.  Fromageot, 
and  on  his  return,) 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  the  British  Government  would  give  up 
all  claim  to  the  German  destroyers  at  Scapa  Flow. 

President  Wilson  said  he  would  give  expression  to  the  fear  that  had 
been  in  his  mind  for  many  weeks.  So  far  as  he  could  recall,  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  only  gave  one  method  of  securing  compulsion  on  Germany 
for  its  execution,  namely  that  the  period  of  occupation  could  be  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.  He  had  asked  him¬ 
self,  supposing  Germany  acts  in  bad  faith  and  does  not  fulfil  the 
Treaty  what  could  we  do?  In  his  view,  any  exercise  of  force  would 
be  an  act  of  war  and  the  whole  Treaty  would  be  at  an  end.  Everyone 
agreed  that  the  action  of  the  Germans  at  Scapa  Flow  had  been  a  breach 
of  the  Armistice.  But  if  we  were  to  retaliate  the  Armistice  would 
be  off,  and  the  war  would  be  on. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  the  action  taken  by  the  Germans  on 
Saturday  had  been  an  act  of  war. 

President  Wilson  said  he  thought  the  best  plan  was  that  proposed 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  namely,  to  write  to  the  Germans  and  tell  them 
that  the  act  of  the  German  Admiral  was  a  breach  of  the  Armistice, 
and  that  he  would  be  tried.  Also  that  the  Allies  felt  it  right  to  de¬ 
mand  that  the  German  Government  should  make  restitution  as  far  as 
possible.  We  could  not  get  more  than  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  pro¬ 
posed,  because  the  Germans  had  no  more  ships.  He  thought,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  ought  to  avoid  military  action  or  anything  that  would 
give  the  impression  that  we  were  renewing  the  war. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  he  had  tried  his  best  to  agree  with  his  col¬ 
leagues,  and  he  hoped  that  they  would  try  to  do  something  to  agree 
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with  him.  He  had  asked  M.  Fromageot  whether  the  occupation  of 
Essen  would  be  a  renewal  of  the  war,  and  M.  Fromageot  had  replied 
that  it  looked  very  much  like  it.  It  would  be  an  act  of  reprisal.  He 
would,  therefore,  let  this  drop,  though  he  still  thought,  himself,  that  it 
was  the  best  thing  to  do  and  that  this  fact  would  be  especially  decisive 
on  the  Polish  question.  There  were  three  questions : — first,  the  juridi¬ 
cal  question  as  to  whether  the  Germans  had  broken  the  Armistice,  and 
the  Council  were  all  agreed  on  this.  Secondly,  the  question  of  pun¬ 
ishment  of  the  Admiral.  They  were  agreed  on  this  also.  The  third 
was  the  question  of  reparation  in  kind  and  in  amount.  He  would 
acknowledge  that  if  adequate  reparation  could  be  made  in  kind,  this 
would  be  the  best  solution,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  arrange  and  he  did 
not  think  it  was  possible.  He  asked  himself,  however,  whether 
France  could  not  demand  some  of  the  mercantile  marine  left  to  Ger¬ 
many.  M.  Berenger  ^  had  written  him  yesterday  and  said  he  ought 
to  ask  for  some  petroleum  ships.  He  thought  something  might  be 
done  in  this  direction.  He  considered  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  proposals 
as  to  warships  satisfactory  in  proportion  to  their  number.  Perhaps 
some  others  could  be  salved.  His  idea  to-day  was  to  send  the  Ger¬ 
mans  a  letter  based  on  the  text  of  the  report  from  the  Legal  Advisers.® 
He  would  accept  this  report  subject  to  the  few  corrections  as  the  basis 
of  the  letter  to  the  Germans  but  would  add  a  paragraph  about  the 
burning  of  the  flags.  He  would  add  that  the  Allies  would  demand 
reparation  as  soon  as  the  investigations  they  were  making  allowed 
them  to  do  so.  To-day  he  did  not  wish  to  go  further  than  this.  A 
remark  of  President  Wilson’s  had  put  into  his  mind  the  thought  that 
it  might  be  useful  to  add  a  warning  that  if  the  Germans  continued 
in  this  war  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Allies  to  consider  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  military  occupation.  This  would  make  them  think 
a  good  deal,  and  would  be  a  certain  compensation  for  public  opinion 
in  France.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  naval  experts  should  be  asked  to 
give  further  information  about  oil  vessels  and  the  merchant  fleet. 
Consequently,  he  thought  he  was  not  so  far  from  what  President 
Wilson  had  proposed. 

President  Wilson  then  read  the  report  by  the  Legal  Advisers. 
(Appendix  II.) 

(It  was  agreed  to  adopt  this  as  the  basis  of  a  letter  to  the  German 
Delegation,  subject  to  the  following  modifications ; — 

In  the  following  sentence : — 

“The  destruction  of  these  ships,  instead  of  their  preservation  as  has 
been  provided,  constituted  at  once  a  violation  of  the  Armistice,  the 
destruction  of  the  pledge  handed  over,  and  an  act  of  insubordination 
towards  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,” 

*  Henry  Berenger,  French  General  Commissioner  for  Petroleum,  1917-20. 

’  For  text  of  this  report,  see  CF-88,  minute  1,  p.  641. 
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It  was  agreed  to  substitute  the  words  “Gross  breach  of  good  faith, 
(Jeloniey  for  “insubordination”. 

In  paragraph  3  it  was  agreed  to  insert  the  last  sentence,  beginning 
“As  regards  the  question  whether  .  .  as  an  allusion  to  Article  31 
of  the  Armistice  Convention  of  November  11th,  1918,  in  some  such 
terms  as  the  following : — “According  to  the  principles  acknowledged 
in  Article  31  of  the  Armistice  of  November  11, 1918.” 

President  Wilson  said  he  would  accept  it  provisionally,  although 
he  did  not  believe  Article  31  was  applicable. 

M.  Sonnino  pointed  out  that  even  if  the  Article  was  not  directly 
applicable,  the  principle  might  be  applicable. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of  Para.  4,  M.  Clemenceau  suggested 
to  add,  after  the  word  “appropriate”,  the  following  words; — “as 
reparation  for  the  loss  caused.” 

(This  was  agreed  to.) 

M.  Clemenceau  suggested  an  addition  at  the  end  of  the  memoran¬ 
dum  in  some  such  terms  as  the  following : — 

“The  fact  of  sinking  the  German  Fleet  not  only  constitutes  by 
itself  a  breach  of  the  Armistice,  but  the  burning  of  French  flags  in 
Berlin,  taken  in  conjunction  with  it,  constitutes  a  deliberate  and  sys¬ 
tematic  breach  of  the  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  Consequently, 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  take  ofRcial  cognisance  of  these 
acts  of  breach  of  faith,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  investigated  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  act,  they  will  demand  the  necessary  reparation.” 

President  Wilson  proposed  that  an  English  and  French  speaking 
person  should  be  nominated  by  the  Council  to  draft  a  letter  to  the 
Germans  on  the  above  basis.  He  proposed  that  the  final  sentence 
should  be  put  in  some  such  manner  as  the  following : — 

“These  articles  are  in  effect  a  breach  of  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  in 
anticipation,  and  inevitably  create  an  impression  that  shakes  the 
confidence  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  in  the  good  faith  of  the 
Germans,  and  makes  it  necessary  to  warn  them  of  the  consequences.” 

M.  Clemenceau  urged  that  the  prolongation  of  the  period  of  occupa¬ 
tion  should  be  specifically  referred  to. 

President  Wilson  suggested  some  such  phrase  as  the  following: — 

“Makes  it  necessary  to  suggest  the  probable  necessity  of  resorting 
to  the  means  provided  for  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace.” 

He  thought,  however,  it  would  be  advisable  to  leave  the  matter  to 
the  Drafting  Committee. 

(It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Balfour  and  M.  Doucheur  should  prepare  a 
letter  to  the  Germans,  based  on  the  above  discussion.) 

M.  Loucheur,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hurst  and  M.  Fromageot,  entered 
the  room  to  receive  instructions  from  M.  Clemenceau. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  undertook  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Balfour. 
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3.  M.  Clemenceau  said  that  the  Germans  would  arrive  on  Friday 
morning,  but  their  credentials  would  first  have  to  be  checked. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  he  had  been  informed 

Arrangements  for  ^  telegram  received  on  the  previous  day  by  the 

Signing  the  Treaty  German  Delegation  had  caused  great  hilarity.  It 
was  rumoured  that  the  Germans  were  sendino;  some 
persons  of  minor  importance  to  sign  the  treaty.  He  recalled  that  they 
had  attempted  the  same  thing  in  connection  with  the  Armistice,  and 
suggested  that  an  immediate  demand  should  be  made  to  them  to  state 
who  their  delegates  would  be. 

M.  Clemenceau  sent  for  M.  Dutasta  and  instructed  him  to  make 
this  demand  immediately  to  the  Germans. 

4.  The  following  resolution  was  approved  and  initialled  by  the 
five  Heads  of  Governments,  and  given  to  Captain  Fortier,  who  ac¬ 
companied  the  Secretary-General ; — 


Polish  Treaty  “The  Secretary-Geiieral  of  the  Peace  Conference 

is  instructed  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  signature  of  the  Treaty  with  Poland  not  later  than  the  signature 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany.” 


Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  25  June,  1919. 


M-313 


Appendix  I  to  CF-91 


SCUTT^LING  OF  GERMAN  WARSHIPS  AT  SCAPA  FLOW 


Report  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Admirals  at  the  Ministry  of  Marine^ 

Paris,  23  June,  1919 

The  Admirals  attach  a  list  of  all  warships  left  to  Germany  under 
the  draft  Treaty  of  Peace. 

With  the  exception  of  the  five  modern  light-cruisers,  fourteen  of 
the  latest  of  the  destroyers  and  eight  torpedo  boats,  the  ships  on  this 
list  are  of  small  military  value  and  are  only  suitable  for  breaking-up 
purposes. 

2.  If  a  measure  of  punishment  is  required,  it  is  suggested  that  all  the 
ships  on  this  list  should  be  surrendered.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
surrender  of  the  whole  of  these  ships  would  be  totally  inadequate  as 
compensation  for  the  ships  which  have  been  sunk. 

Inter  alia,  the  following  maritime  measures  are  therefore  simirested 
tor  the  consideration  of  the  Supreme  Council : — 

(1)  To  require  the  handing-over  of  some  or  all  of  the  floating  docks 
belonging  to  Germany  (list  attached). 

(2)  To  require  the  handing-over  of  a  further  proportion  of  the 
merchant  ships  which  Germany  is  allowed  to  retain  under  the  Peace 
Treaty. 

(3)  To  require  the  building  of  a  further  quantity  of  merchant 
tonnage. 
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Surface  War  Vessels  Left  to  Germany  by  the  Draft  Treaty 

Of  Military  value. 

5  light-cruisers  {Graudenz^  Konigsherg^  Pillau^  Regensburg^ 

Strassburg) . 

14  destroyers  (1908—09  programme;  22-pounder  guns). 

8  torpedo  boats. 

Of  small  military  value. 

14  pre-Dreadnought  battleships  {Deutschland^  Lothringen^  and 
Wittelsbach  classes). 

9  light-cruisers  {Gazelle  and  Hamburg  classes). 

1  cruiser  {Roon). 

23  destroyers  (1906-07  programme  and  later). 

Of  little  or  no  military  value. 

7  battleships  {Kaiser  Friedrich  and  Brandenburg  classes). 

8  coast  defence  ships  {Hagen  class). 

2  cruisers  {Prim  Heinrich  and  Fiirst  Bismarck) . 

6  light-cruisers  (five  Hertha  class  and  Kaiserin  Augusta). 

36  destroyers. 

64  torpedo  boats  (over  20  years  old). 

23  J une,  1919. 


Floating  Docks  (1914) 

With  lifting  capacity  over  500  tons 


Name  or  No. 

Date 

Com¬ 

pleted 

Length 

on 

blocks 

0.  A. 

Width 

Depth 

on 

blocks 

Lifting 

Capacity 

(tons) 

Baden: 

1 . 

? 

284)^ 

180 

59 

17% 

3,  000 

2 . 

? 

59 

17' 

3,  000 

3 . 

? 

134 

59 

17 

2,  250 

All  belong  to  the  Noordseewerke,  a  ship¬ 
building  firm  owned  by  the  Deutsch- 
Lu  xem  burgischer  B  erg  wer  ksgesells  chaf  t , 
which  in  turn  is  controlled  by  Hugo  Stinnes. 

W ILHELMSHA VEN: 

1 . . . ; . 

? 

407 

57^2 

57)^ 

14% 

14% 

307 

7 

2 . 

? 

346 

7 

3 . 

1913 

590K 

1107 

40,  000 

Pontoon  Dock . 

1914 

? 

? 

? 

7 

1,  500 

620 

Torpedo  Boat 

1  . 

1903 

236 

283^ 

62 

12 

2  . 

1909 

269 

14 

1,  400 

3 . 

1909 

269 

62 

13% 

1,  400 

4 . 

1910 

? 

? 

7 

7 

6007 

These  all  belong  to  the  Imperial  Dockyard. 
The  Submarine  Salvage  Vessel  “Vulkan  II” 
was  based  on  this  port. 

Vegesack: 

(Near  Bremen). 

The  Bremen  Vulkan  Schiff-  und  Maschin- 
enbau  Gesellschaft  own  a  floating  dock,  the 
details  of  which  are  not  known. 
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Floating  Docks  (1914) — Continued 


With  lifting  capacity  over  500  tons— Continued 


Name  or  No. 


Bremen: 

1 . 

1  with  extra  section 

2 . 

3 . 


Date 

Com¬ 

pleted 

Length 

on 

blocks 

0  A. 

Width 

Depth 

on 

blocks 

Lifting 

Capacity 

(tons) 

? 

485% 

656 

90% 

90% 

23 

23 

11,  500 
15,  000 

? 

135% 

46 

18 

1,  083 

? 

196% 

49% 

18 

1,  673 

Hamburg: 
Blohm  and  Voss 

1 . 

2 . 

3  . 

4  . 

5  . 


Docks  Nos.  2  and  3  can  be  joined  together, 
and  the  resulting  dock  has  a  lifting  capacity 
of  about  2,400  tons.  Another  dock  (lifting 
capacity  20,000  tons)  was  projected  in  1911 
All  belong  to  the  Aktien-Gesellschaft 
Weser. 


*> 

325 

52 

18 

3,  000 

? 

350 

60% 

18 

4,  700 

? 

560 

88 

28 

17  000 

? 

590 

111 

28 

17!  500 

1914 

1058 

132 

30 

56,  000 

Building  for  Austrian  Government  by 
Blohm  and  Voss  (to  be  completed  1915),  a 
dock  with  lifting  capacity  of  40,000  tons. 


Vulkan  A-G. 

1 . : . . . 

2 . 

3  . 

4  . 

Reiherstieg  Schiffswerfte  A-G. 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 


? 

? 

1911 

1914 

? 

? 

1913 


with  extra  section  (projected) 
4  (projected) . 


5 . 

H.  C.  Stiilcken 


1 

2 

3 


434 

70 

18 

6,  000 

510 

82 

24 

11,  000 

525 

108% 

33 

25,  000 

605% 

88? 

? 

17,  500 

340 

64 

19 

5,  000 

508 

76 

22 

11,  000 

511 

97 

26 

20,  000 

666%2 

97 

26 

26,  000 

? 

? 

? 

? 

20,  000 

467% 

64 

19 

7,  000 

Dimensions  not  known. 

6,  000 

ii 

H 

1,000 

H 

it 

(i 

1,  000 

Heligoland: 


It  was  reported  at  the  end  of  1914  that  a 
submarine  salvage  vessel  similar  to  the 
“Vulkan  II.”  (see  under  Wilhelmshaven) 
was  being  built  for  the  Heligoland  Sub¬ 
marine  Base,  but  this  report  has  not  been 
confirmed. 
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Floating  Docks  (1914)— Continued 


With  lifting  capacity  over  500  tons— Continued 


Name  or  No. 


Kiel: 

Kiel  Floating  Dock  Co, 

1 . 

2 . 


Date 

Com¬ 

pleted 

I^ength 

on 

blocks 

0.  A. 

Width 

Depth 

on 

blocks 

Lifting 

Capacity 

(tons) 

7 

139 

45M 

15 

700 

? 

GO 

45^4 

15 

300 

These  two  can  be  joined  together,  and  the 
resulting  dock  has  a  lifting  capacity  of  about 
950  tons. 


Howaldt’s . 

Imperial  Dockyard 

1 . _ 

2 . 

3  . 

4  . 

Lubeck; 

Liibeck  Dock  Co’s. 
Koch’s . 

Rostock: 

A-  G  Neptun . 

SwiNEMtiNDE: 

1 . 

Stettin: 

Vulkan  No.  1 . 

“  2 . 

Oderwerke . 

Nueske . 

Elbing: 

Schichau  No.  1 .  . . . 
“  2 _ 


1908 

1913 

? 

? 

? 

7 

? 

7 

? 


229j^ 

65 

24 

4,  570 

656M 

151 

35% 

40,  000 

252 

50 

25% 

3,  000 

237 

46 

20 

700 

? 

? 

? 

1,  800 

276^2 

60 

19% 

3,  250 

221% 

38% 

13 

1,  500 

2G7% 

61 

18 

3,  000 

131 

150 

? 

? 

1,  0007 

418 

55 

17 

5,  000 

309 

46% 

14% 

2,  500 

295% 

46 

15 

3,  000 

320 

62 

14% 

2,  700 

100 

105 

32 

6% 

275 

57 

63 

32 

6% 

178 

These  can  be  joined  to  form  one  dock, 
which  has  a  lifting  capacity  of  450  tons. 
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List  of  Floating  Cranes  and  Sheers 


Situation 


(1)  Wilhelmshaven — Naval  Port 

(2) 

(3) 


(4) 


(5) 

(6)  Goestemunde— Commercial 

Port 

(7)  “  Seeboche’s 

Yard 

(8)  Bremerhafen — Commercial 

Port 

(9) 

(10)  Bremen — Commercial  Port 

(11)  Hamburg  Rosshafen  (Vul¬ 

can  Co.) 

(12)  Kiel — Naval  Port 

(13) 

(14) 

(15)  Kiel — Germania  Yard 

(16)  Liibeck — Koch’s  Yard 

(17)  Rostock — Neptune  Yard 

(18)  Stettin — Free  Harbour 

(19)  “  Vulcan  Yard 

(20) 

(21)  “  Truske’s  Yard 


Date  of 
Con¬ 
struction 

Lift 

(in  tons) 

Type 

Date  of 
information 

1904 

100 

Steam  crane 

Feb.  15 

1902 

50 

Steam  sheers 

U 

1910 

33\ 

25/ 

25\ 

f  Crane 

1  Speed  4  kts. 

1  Displacement  75 
[  tons. 

[Benzoul 

(t 

1910 

<  Sheer-crane 
[Self-propelled 

oj 

1914 

24 6\ 

[Electric  floating 

49/ 

<  turret  crane 
[  steam-propeUed. 

? 

140 

Steam  crane 

Mch.  15 

? 

100 

Steam  crane 

H 

? 

101 

60J 

Steam  crane 

(1 

? 

70 

Steam  crane 

ii 

? 

40 

Steam  sheers 

a 

100 

Steam  sheers 

(( 

? 

150 

Crane 

1916 

100 

Sheers 

U 

50 

Sheers 

150 

Crane 

i( 

40 

Crane 

4( 

35 

Sheers 

(( 

40 

Steam  crane 

1916 

100 

Sheers 

i( 

60 

Sheers 

44 

60 

Crane 

44 

N.  B.  Information  not  available  as  to  cranes  at  Cuxhaven,  Elbing,  Pillau, 
Konigsberg,  Danzig,  Memel. 


Appendix  II  to  CF-91 

[The  text  of  this  appendix  is  identical  with  the  report  of  the  Legal 
Advisers  read  by  M.  Mantoux  at  the  meeting  of  June  23,  5  p.  in., 
CF-88,  printed  on  page  641.] 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the 
Place  des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Wednesday,  June  25,  1919,  at 
4  p.  m. 

Pkesent 


United  States  gf  America 
President  Wilson. 
France 

M.  Clemenceau. 


British  Empire 

The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  Heorge,  M.  P. 
Italy  Japan 

M.  Sonnino.  Baron  Makino. 


Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B.  "j 
Count  Aldrovandi.  >  Secretaries. 

Jilr.  A.  Portier.  J 

Prof.  P.  J.  Mantoux. — Interpreter. 


1.  (;M.  Dutasta,  Secretary-General  of  the  Peace  Conference,  was 
introduced.) 

M.  Dutasta  said  that  he  had  seen  von  Haniel,  who 
telegraphed  twice  to  Berlin  asking 
who  the  German  representatives  would  be  and  when 
they  were  due  to  arrive,  but  had  received  no  answer. 
Von  Haniel  had  added  that  the  German  Government  had  removed 
from  Weimar  to  Berlin  and  that  their  first  Cabinet  Council  in  Berlin 
was  to  be  held  this  morning.  On  the  conclusion  of  that,  he  expected 
an  answer.  M.  Dutasta  had  asked  him  to  conmiunicate  again  and 
he  had  promised  to  do  so  immediately.  According  to  von  Haniel, 
the  German  Government  was  encountering  great  difficulty  in  finding 
persons  ready  to  sign  the  Treaty.  He  had  made  von  Haniel  under¬ 
stand  that  an  answer  was  expected  this  evening,  or  tomorrow  at 
the  latest. 

M.  Clemenceau  instructed  M.  Dutasta  to  proceed  to  Versailles 
tomorrow  morning  at  9  a.  m.  unless  he  had  heard  in  the  meanwhile 
from  Colonel  Henri. 

2.  M.  Mantoux  said  that  M.  Tardieu  was  in  attendance  to  obtain 
a  decision  of  principle  on  a  point  connected  with  the  desire  of  the 

F rench  Government  to  be  allowed  to  buy  or  to  borrow 
Shipping  for  the  United  States  ships  for  communication  with  the 

French  Colonies,  for  which  France  had  a  great  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  shipping. 
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M.  Clemenceau  said  tlie  question  should  first  be  sent  to  experts. 

(It  was  agreed,  on  President  Wilson’s  suggestion: — That  M. 
Tardieu  should  arrange  for  a  joint  memorandum  to  be  prepared  by 
the  experts  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.) 

3.  M.  Clemenceau,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  said  it  was  his 
intention  to  hand  the  Treaty  of  Peace  to  Parliament  as  soon  as 

possible  after  the  signature.  He  would  not  make 
TreitTof'pcace*'®  ^^7  explanatory  speech  and  the  next  step  would  be 
for  the  examination  of  the  Treaty  by  the  Commissions 
of  the  Chamber  and  Senate.  He  did  not  expect  to  make  his  own 
statement  until  after  the  various  Commissions  had  reported,  perhaps 
not  for  three  weeks. 

President  Wilson  said  that  he,  himself,  would  leave  Paris  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  signature  of  the  Treaty.  As  soon  as  he  arrived 
in  the  United  States,  he  would  take  the  Treaty  to  Congress. 

M.  Clemenceau  thought  there  were  advantages  in  President  Wil¬ 
son  making  the  first  speech  on  the  subject. 

President  Wilson  said  that,  in  his  country,  questions  would  then 
be  asked  as  to  why  other  Governments  had  done  nothing. 

Mr.  Llotd  George  said  that  he  could  fit  in  his  speech  about  the 
same  time  as  President  Wilson’s,  although  he  was  anxious  to  be  away 
for  the  second  and  third  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  England. 

M.  SoNNiNO  said  that  the  responsibility  would  be  with  the  new 
Italian  Government,  but  he  thought  there  was  little  doubt  they  would 
proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  view  of  the  necessity  of  reports 
by  Commissions,  probably  a  fortnight  or  so  would  elapse  before  the 
Treaty  could  be  ratified. 

4.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  brought  forward  a  proposal  he  had  received 
from  Sir  Ernest  Pollock,  the  English  Solicitor-General,  suggesting 

that,  in  the  light  of  the  experience  gained  at  Scapa 
Flow  and  the  burning  of  French  flags,  steps  should 
be  taken  to  make  the  execution  of  Clauses  214  to  224  (Repatriation  of 
Prisoners)  and  Clauses  227  to  230  (Penalties)  interdependent.  (Ap¬ 
pendix  I.) 

(It  was  generally  agreed  that  this  suggestion  was  a  useful  one  and 
should  be  taken  note  of,  but  that  no  immediate  decision  should  be 
taken  for  its  adoption.) 

5.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  suggested  to  his  colleagues  that  the  Trial  of 
the  Kaiser  should  take  place  in  some  Allied  country  removed  from 

those  where  resentment  at  the  Kaiser  was  naturally 
the  most  acute.  He  suggested  that  either  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  or  the  United  States  of  America  would  be  the  most  advantageous 
from  this  point  of  view. 

President  Wilson  suggested  that  the  Trial  of  the  Kaiser  should 
not  take  place  in  any  great  city. 


Penalties  and 
Prisoners 


Trial  of 
the  Kaiser 
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M,  Cleivienceau  said  he  would  like  to  consult  his  colleagues  on  the 
subject  and  would  give  a  reply  on  the  following  day, 

6.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  read  the  attached  note  from  Admiral  Hope 

regarding  the  disposition  of  surrendered  German  and  Austrian  sur- 
The  Disposal  of  face  ships  and  Submarines.  (Appendix  II.) 
an<i‘su™rfnes‘’®  Maurice  Hankey  pointed  out  that  a  report 

had  already  been  furnished  by  the  Allied  Admirals  in 
regard  to  submarines,  Admiral  De  Bon  having  made  a  minority  report. 

(It  was  agreed  that: — The  Allied  Admirals  should  be  asked  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  report  advising  the  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers  as  to  what  course  they  now  recommended  on  all  three 
heads.) 

7.  M.  Clemenceau  adverted  to  the  point  he  had  raised  at  the  morn¬ 

ing  meeting,  namely,  that  France  should  be  compensated  for  the  loss 
Possible  Surrender  incurred  by  the  sinking  of  German  ships  at 

MerAanTshipr^"  Scapa  Flow,  by  being  given  some  of  the  remaining 

German  merchant  ships  and  particularly  oil  tankers. 

(It  was  agreed: — That  a  Commission,  composed  as  follows: — 


Mr.  Baruch  for  the  United  States  of  America, 

Mr.  Hipwood  (or  representative)  for  the  British  Empire, 

M.  Monet  (or  representative)  for  France, 

M.  Crespi  (or  representative)  for  Italy,  and 
A  Japanese  representative  to  be  nominated  by  Baron  Makino, 


should  meet  to  consider  the  possibility  of  exacting  from  Germany  some 
reparation  for  the  sinking  of  warships  at  Scapa  Flow  in  the  form  of 
further  merchant  ships,  special  consideration  being  given  to  the  case 
of  oil  tank  vessels.) 

8.  President  Wilson  read  the  following  questions  presented  by  the 
Superior  Blockade  Council: — 

1.  Does  the  Supreme  Council,  in  view  of  the  author- 
Questions  From  isation  given  by  the  Weimar  Assembly  to  the  German 
Blockade  Council  Delegates,  desire  that  all  restrictions  upon  trade  with 
Germany  shall  be  rescinded  immediately  upon  the  sig¬ 
natures  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  by  the  German  Delegation? 

2.  If  not,  upon  what  date  shall  these  restrictions  be  rescinded? 

3.  When  is  the  German  Delegation  expected  to  sign?  If  the  Su¬ 
preme  Council  desires  that  the  blockade  restrictions  shall  be  raised 
upon  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  by  the  German  Delegates  and  if  the 
signature  is  likely  to  take  place  on  Saturday,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
Blockade  Council  should  be  so  informed  today.  At  least  two  days 
are  required  in  which  to  terminate  the  present  restrictions. 

At  M.  Clemenceau’s  request  the  following  note  prepared  by  M. 
Mantoux,  was  read : — 

“Provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  eventuality  of  the  German 
Government  signing  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  but  delaying  its  ratification 
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in  the  hope  to  embarrass  the  Allies  and  to  take  advantage  of  any 
incidents  that  might  arise. 

In  1871,  it  was  stipulated  by  Art.  3  of  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace 
that  the  German  troops  were  to  evacuate  Paris  and  the  forts  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seine  immediately  after  the  act  of  ratification.  Much 
to  the  surprise  of  the  Germans,  the  Preliminaries  which  had  been 
signed  on  February  26th,  1871,  were  ratified  by  the  Bordeaux  As¬ 
sembly  as  soon  as  March  1st,  and  the  exchange  of  ratifications  took 
place  at  Versailles  the  day  after.  Paris  was  evacuated  at  once,  after 
less  than  two  days  of  occupation,  and  the  triumphal  entry  of  Wil¬ 
liam  I.  which  had  been  prepared  for  March  3rd.  was  cancelled. 

It  may  be  useful  today  to  remind  the  Germans  of  the  fact  that  the 
blockade  shall  cease  at  the  same  moment  as  the  state  of  war,  and  that 
legally  what  brings  the  state  of  war  to  an  end  is  the  exchange  of  rati¬ 
fications.  But  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Governments  may  concede  that  as  soon  as  they  have  been  officially 
notified  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  National  Assembly  of 
Germany  the  blockade  shall  bo  raised. 

Such  a  declaration  would  encourage  Germany  to  ratify  the  Treaty 
without  delay,  without  fixing  a  narrow  time  limit  to  the  debates  in 
the  representative  Assemblies  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  countries.” 


Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  this  seemed  reasonable. 

President  Wilson  reminded  his  colleagues  of  his  reluctance  to  make 
women  and  children  suffer  for  matters  over  which  they  exercised  no 
influence.  Nevertheless,  the  course  proposed  seemed  the  best  in  the 
circumstances. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  in  the  Khine  provinces  there  was  little 
hardship. 

President  Wilson  said  that  in  the  interior  of  Germany  Mr.  Hoover 
reported  great  shortage. 

(It  was  agreed : — That  the  Blockade  should  cease  on  the  same  date 
as  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  as  provided  for  at  the  end 
of  the  Treaty.) 

9.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  suggested  that  a  special  Committee  should  be 
set  up  to  consider  the  working  out  of  the  various  measures  for  putting 

.  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany  into  effect. 

Measures  for  Putting  /mi  i  . 

Into  Effect  the  Exe-  (I  he  proposal  was  accepted  m  principle,  and  it 

cntion  of  the  Treaty  i  i 

was  agreed  that  the  members  should  be  designated 
on  the  following  day.) 

10.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  83,  Minute  3,^  the  Council  had  before 

them  a  report  by  the  Commission  on  Baltic  affairs  on  the  question  sub- 
Effect  of  the  Evacua-  "fitted  to  it  by  the  Council  on  the  23rd  June,  as  to 
p??T”L‘es%y“Ge?-  cffect  wliicli  the  evacuation  of  the  Baltic  Provinces 

Supplies  in  Thfs“^  Germany  would  have  on  the  food  supplies  in  this 

region,  in  the  event  of  the  removal  of  the  rolling 
stock  by  the  Germans. 


(Appendix  III.) 


’  Ante,  p.  621. 
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President  Wilson  after  reading  the  report  aloud,  suggested  that 
the  second  proposal  of  the  Commission  should  be  adopted,  but  he  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  first  proposal  to  take  advantage  of  Article  375  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany  was  not  feasible.  He  suggested  that 
Marshal  F och  should  be  asked  to  take  the  necessary  action  through 
the  Armistice  Commission. 


(It  was  agreed  that  a  copy  of  the  Memorandum  by  the  Baltic  Com¬ 
mission  should  be  sent  to  Marshal  Foch,  who  should  be  asked  to  de¬ 
mand  from  the  Germans  that  when  evacuating  the  Baltic  provinces 
they  should  leave  behind  the  German  railway  material  now  in  these 
provinces  as  part  of  the  railway  material  which  Germany  was  bound 
to  deliver  to  the  Allies  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Clause  VII  of 
the  Armistice  of  November  11,  1918,  and  which  has  not  yet  been  de¬ 
livered.  The  railway  material  so  left  would  legally  be  the  property 
of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and  not  of  the  Baltic  States. 

It  was  further  agreed  that  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  Allied  Powers 


to  secure  the  restoration  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  Baltic  provinces  of 
the  Eussian  gauge  on  the  railways  in  view  of  the  closer  economic  con¬ 
nections  of  these  provinces  with  Kussia  than  with  Germany.) 

11.  The  Council  had  before  them  a  report  from  the  Commission  on 
Baltic  Affairs,  covering  the  recommendation  made  by  the  United 
States,  British  and  French  representatives  at  Libau. 


(Appendix  IV.) 

President  Wilson,  after  reading  the  Eeport  and 
enclosure  aloud,  remarked  that  the  programme  un¬ 
happily  was  not  one  that  was  practicable. 

ISIr.  Lloyd  George  commented  on  the  fact  that  peo¬ 
ples  fighting  for  their  liberties  wanted  to  have  even 
their  soldiers  paid  by  the  Allies. 

President  Wilson  said  that  probably  they  had  no  resources  for 
paying  them  themselves. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  read  a  telegram  from  the  British  Commission 
at  Helsingfors  in  regard  to  the  complicated  position  that  had  arisen 
involving  fighting  between  Esthonians  and  Latvians. 

(In  the  course  of  a  short  discussion  it  was  pointed  out : — 


Report  From  the 
Commission  on 
Baltic  Affairs  on 
Recommendation 
From  United 
States,  British  & 
French  Represent¬ 
atives  at  Libau 


1.  That  a  military  mission  of  the  Allied  &  Associated  Powers  under 
General  Gough,  has  already  been  sent  to  the  Baltic  Provinces. 

2.  That  Marshal  Foch  has  already  ordered  the  Germans  to  evacuate 
the  Baltic  provinces  under  the  terms  of  the  Armistice  of  November 
11, 1918. 

3.  That  the  Council  has  sanctioned  supplies  being  given  to  the  Baltic 
provinces,  and  that  General  Gough  has  been  asked  to  advise  as  to  what 
these  supplies  should  consist  of,  as  a  preliminary  to  arrangements  be¬ 
ing  made  as  to  who  was  to  give  the  supplies. 
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It  was  agreed  that  no  further  financial  assistance  to  the  Baltic  prov¬ 
inces  could  he  at  present  given.) 

12.  Following  on  the  remarks  he  had  made  at  the  morning  meeting, 
C.F.  91,  Minute  2,^ 

Mr.  Llotd  George  proposed  the  text  of  a  note  to  the 


Note  to  the  German 
Delegation  in  Re¬ 
gard  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  Intrigues  on 
the  Eastern 
Frontier 


German  Delegation  in  regard  to  their  intrigues  on 


Russia.  Latest 

Military 

Information 


the  Eastern  frontier. 

After  the  note  had  been  read  and  a  few  suggestions 
made,  it  was  approved  and  signed  by  M.  Clemenceau 
on  behalf  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  in  the  attached  form. 
(Appendix  V.) 

(It  was  agreed  that  the  letter  and  the  enclosure  should  be  published.) 

13.  Mr.  Lix»yd  George  said  that  the  present  military  position  in 
Russia  was  that  Koltchak’s  thrust,  intended  eventually  to  reach  Mos¬ 
cow,  had  failed.  The  intention  had  been  as  a  first 
step  to  unite  at  Kotlas  with  the  forces  based  at  Arch¬ 
angel.  The  Bolshevists  there  had  driven  Koltchak’s 
army  back.  Meanwhile,  in  the  south  Denikin  had  in¬ 
flicted  a  severe  defeat  on  Koltchak  [sic] .  The  Don  Cossacks  had  risen, 
and  had  taken  50,000  prisoners  and  300  guns  from  the  Bolshevists, 
and  were  now  just  outside  Tsaritzen.  Hence  the  latest  information 
was  that  Koltchak  was  doing  badly  but  that  Denikin  had  routed  his 
adversaries. 

14.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  had  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Churchill 
(Appendix  VI)  submitting  a  proposal  for  cooperation  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  troops  in  Siberia  with  the  right  wing  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Koltchak’s  army,  and  requesting  that  the  matter 
might  be  dealt  with  as  one  of  extreme  urgency. 

(It  was  agreed  that  the  question  should  be  referred 
to  the  military  representatives  of  the  Supreme  War 
Council  at  Versailles,  a  Japanese  and  a  Czecho-Slovak  military  rep- 
I’esentative  being  added  for  the  purpose.) 

15.  M.  Clemenceau  said  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the 
Chinese  Delegation  stating  that  they  would  sign  the  Treaty  of  Peace 

with  Germany,  with  a  reservation  relating  to  Shan- 
Trlairof*Pea«  by  ^e  had  replied  that  they  must  either  sign  the 

Deie’^gaUon  Treaty  with  the  intention  of  abiding  by  it  or  not 

sign.  They  were  just  as  much  bound  to  honour  their 
signature  as  the  Germans  were. 

President  Wilson  said  that  Mr.  Lansing  had  spoken  to  him  of  this, 
and  had  said  that  any  sovereign  Power  could  make  reservations  in 
signing. 

M.  Clemenceau  reminded  President  Wilson  that  when  the  Rou- 


Siberia;  Co-opera¬ 
tion  of  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Troops 
With  the  Right 
Wing  of  Admiral 
Koltchak’s  Army 


*  Ante,  p.  656. 
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manian  and  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  Delegations  had  spohen  of  signing 
■with  reservations,  they  had  been  asked  to  say  what  they  intended  by 
this.  A  Treaty  which  was  signed  with  reservations  was  not  a  Treaty. 

Mr.  Lu)yd  George  pointed  out  that  the  Italians  had  said  they 
made  certain  reservations,  but  they  would  sign  the  German  Treaty 
without  any  reservation. 

Baron  Making  said  that  the  Japanese  Delegation  had  objected  to 
many  of  the  decisions  of  Commissions,  but  had  bowed  to  the  decision 
of  the  majority.  The  Treaty  would  have  no  effect  if  anvone  could 
make  reservations. 

President  Wilson  suggested  that  someone  should  be  asked  to  en¬ 
quire  from  the  Chinese  Delegation  what  was  reserved  and  what  was 
intended  by  their  reservation.  If  it  was  merely  a  protest,  they  were 
entitled  to  make  this.  He  understood  the  Chinese  Delegation  were 
acting  under  specific  instructions  from  their  Government. 

M.  Clemenceau  instructed  Captain  Portier  to  ask  M.  Pichon  to 
see  a  representative  of  the  Chinese  Delegation  and  to  enquire  the 
subjects  on  which  they  were  making  reservations,  and  whether  their 
reservation  amounted  to  more  than  a  protest. 

(Captain  Portier  telephoned  this  decision  immediately  to  the 
Quai  d’Orsay.) 

16.  Mr.  Llotd  George  asked  that  the  question  of  Turkey  might  be 
considered.  President  Wilson  would  shortly  be  leaving.  It  was 
unreasonable  to  maintain  a  state  of  war  with  Turkey 
for  the  next  two  months.  Would  it  not  be  possible, 
he  asked,  to  agree  on  some  Peace  Terms  which  would  put  Turkey  out 
of  her  misery,  outlining  the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  but  leaving  the  final 
dispositions  of  the  territory  that  had  not  to  remain  Turkish  until 
it  was  known  whether  the  United  States  would  accept  a  mandate. 

President  Wilson  agreed  that  the  final  dispositions  of  Turkey 
ought  not  to  be  left  for  two  months.  His  colleagues  knew  his  mind 
on  the  subject,  and  could  discuss  the  future  arrangements  of  Turkey. 
He  suggested  that  the  portions  which  Turkey  was  to  lose  might  be 
cut  off  and  the  Treaty  might  provide  that  she  should  accept  the  dis¬ 
positions  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  in  regard  to  them, 
just  as  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  Austria. 

M.  Clemenceau  pointed  out  that  this  involved  the  question  of 
Constantinople. 

PREsroENT  Wilson  said  that  the  amputations  would  involve  Meso¬ 
potamia,  Syria  and  Armenia.  The  Allied  troops  would  remain  there 
to  keep  order  until  the  final  settlement  between  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked  what  would  be  done  about  Armenia. 
There  were  no  Allied  troops  there.  Turkey  at  present  had  some 
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responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  order.  If  Armenia  was  cut 
off  from  Turkey,  the  Turkish  troops  would  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
Armenians  would  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  Kurds.  It  would  in¬ 
volve  putting  in  some  garrisons. 

M.  Clemenceau  asked  what  would  be  done  about  the  Italians  in 
Asia-Minor. 

President  Wilson  said  that  this  would  not  concern  the  Turks. 
Pie  thought  some  formula  might  be  worked  out. 

ISIr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  the  district  in  question  either  belonged 
to  the  Turks  or  it  did  not.  If  it  did,  the  Turk  would  say:  “What 
are  the  Italians  doing  here?”,  and  the  Allies  could  only  reply  that 
the  Italian  occupation  had  been  made  without  their  knowledge  or 
consent. 

M.  SoNNiNO  demurred  to  this  statement. 

President  Wilson  said  that  his  proposal  in  regard  to  Turkey  would 
be  to  cut  off  all  that  Turkey  was  to  give  up;  and  to  oblige  Turkey 
to  accept  any  conditions  with  regard  to  over-sight  or  direction  which 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  might  agree  to.  His  pres¬ 
ent  view  was  that  a  mandate  over  Turkey  would  be  a  mistake,  but 
he  thought  some  Power  ought  to  have  a  firm  hand.  Constantinople 
and  the  Straits  should  be  left  as  a  neutral  strip  for  the  present,  and 
it  was  already  in  Allied  occupation.  He  would  make  the  Sultan 
and  his  Government  move  out  of  Constantinople  and  he  would  say 
what  was  ceded  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  He  was  only 
arguing  now  as  to  what  could  be  legally  settled  as  a  basis  for  a 
Treaty,  and  he  was  not  attempting  to  decide  an  ultimate  settle¬ 
ment.  He  only  proposed  an  arrangement  similar  to  what  was  being 
made  in  the  case  of  Austria. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  pointed  out  that  this  involved  the  question  of 
whether  the  Turk  was  to  go  out  of  Constantinople. 

President  Wilson  said  that  so  far  as  his  judgment  was  concerned, 
that  was  decided.  He  had  studied  the  question  of  the  Turks  in  Europe 
for  a  long  time,  and  every  year  confirmed  his  opinion  that  they  ought 
to  be  cleared  out. 

17.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  had  received  a  telegram  from  Feisal 
in  regard  to  the  United  States  Mission  complaining  of  a  breach  of 
faith  that  the  Commission  was  not  an  Allied  Com¬ 
mission.  Feisal  had  interpreted  a  telegram  that 
General  Allenby  had  sent  him,  as  suggesting  that  Great  Britain 
would  take  a  mandate  for  Syria  if  no  other  Power  would  do  so.  At 
his  request,  Mr.  Balfour  had  drafted  a  telegram  to  General  Allenby 
stating  in  the  most  specific  terms  that  in  no  circumstances  would 
Great  Britain  take  this  mandate,  and  calling  his  attention  to  Mr. 
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Lloyd  George’s  statement  on  this  subject  made  at  an  earlier  Meeting  ^ 
in  General  Allenby’s  presence, 

18.  President  Wilson  said  that  the  hour  was  approaching  when 
some  demand  would  have  to  be  made  to  Holland  in  regard  to  the 
_  „  .  . surrender  of  the  Kaiser.  He  was  anxious  that  the 

Delivery  of  the  demand  sliould  be  made  in  such  a  form  as  would 

Kaiser  . 

relieve  Holland  of  any  appearance  of  breach  of 

hospitality. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  pointed  out  that  a  new  principle  was  involved 
in  this  Treaty.  A  great  crime  had  been  perpetrated  against  the 
nations  of  the  world.  It  had  taken  five  years  to  bring  this  question 
to  fruition,  and  the  Allies  could  not  afford  to  allow  Holland  to  stand 
in  the  way. 

President  Wilson  agreed  that  Holland  was  morally  obliged  to 
surrender  the  Kaiser,  but  he  wished  to  make  it  as  easy  for  her  as 
possible. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  he  would  be  surprised  if  Holland  objected. 

(It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Lansing,  who  had  acted  as  Chairman  on 
the  Commission  on  Responsibilities,  should  be  asked  to  draft  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Council,  a  despatch  to  the  Dutch  Government. 
President  Wilson  undertook  to  inform  Mr.  Lansing.) 

Presentation  of  1^.  The  Council  took  formal  note  of  the  attached 

T^elty^Xpe^acl**®  Note  prepared  for  them  by  the  Drafting  Committee. 

With  Germany  (Appendix  VII.) 

20.  Tlie  Council  approved  the  attached  Note  to  the  Polish  Govern¬ 
ment  submitted  by  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  (Appendix 
Galicia:  Authori-  VIII). 

Republic  To^  Exti^d  (The  following  Note  was  signed  by  the  four  Heads 

Their  Operations  Qf  (jOVeriimentS  i 


“25  Juin,  1919. 

Gouveenement  Polonais,  Varsovie. 

En  vue  de  garantir  les  personnes  et  les  biens  de  la  population  paisible  de  Galicie 
orientale  contre  les  dangers  que  leur  font  courir  les  bandes  bolch4vistes,  le  Conseil 
Supreme  des  Puissances  alliees  et  associ^es  a  decide  d’autoriser  les  forces  de  la 
Republique  Polonaise  h  poursuivre  leurs  operations  jusqu’a  la  riviere  Zbruck. 

Cette  autorisation  ne  prdjuge  en  rien  les  decisions  que  le  Conseil  Supreme 
prendre  ultdrieurement  pour  rdgler  le  statut  politique  de  la  Galicie.”  * 


“  IC-163A,  vol.  V,  p.  1. 

‘The  following  translation  is  that  appearing  in  S-H  Bulletin  No.  422  (Paris 
Peace  Conf.  184.911/466)  : 


“June  25,  1919. 

Polish  Government,  Warsaw. 

With  a  view  to  protecting  the  persons  and  the  property  of  the  peaceful  popula¬ 
tion  of  Eastern  Galicia  against  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed  by  the 
Bolshevist  bands,  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Pow'ers 
decided  to  authorize  the  forces  of  the  Polish  Republic  to  pursue  their  operations 
as  far  as  the  river  Zbruck. 

This  authorization  does  not,  in  any  way,  affect  the  decisions  to  be  taken  later 
by  the  Supreme  Council  for  the  settlement  of  the  political  status  of  Galicia.” 
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Note  to  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Government 


The  Note  was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  Five  Powers,  and 
was  communicated  by  Captain  Portier  to  a  messenger  who  had 
brought  it  from  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers.) 

21.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  83,  Minute  1,®  the  Council  agreed  that 

the  final  text  of  the  Note  to  the  Turkish  Government, 
together  with  the  document  read  by  the  Turkish 
Delegation  to  the  Council  of  Ten,®  should  be  pub¬ 
lished  after  it  had  been  sent  to  the  Turks.  (Appendix  IX.) 

22.  The  Council  had  before  them  the  Note  from  the  Turkish  Dele¬ 
gation  dated  June  23rd,  which  was  read  aloud  by  President  Wilson 

(Appendix  X) . 

TuJuIhmk'eation  generally  agreed  that  the  document  was 

not  a  very  serious  one.) 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked  that  before  a  reply  was  sent,  a  full  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  Turkish  question  should  take  place.  It  would  be  a 
great  advantage  if  a  short,  sharp  Peace  with  Turkey  could  be  de¬ 
cided  on  while  the  Turkish  Delegation  were  still  in  Paris. 

M.  Clemenoeau  said  he  was  not  very  hopeful  of  reaching  a  result. 
(The  proposal  was  agreed  to.) 

23.  (It  was  agreed  that,  if  possible,  the  questions  of  Reparation 

and  Finance  in  the  Austrian  Treaty,  which  were  at 

Austrian  Treaty.  e  •i  i-vx  rx. 

Reparation  and  prcscnt  the  result  01  negotiation  with  the  New  states 
formerly  forming  part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Em¬ 
pire,  should  be  considered  on  the  morrow.) 

24.  The  Council  had  before  them  a  draft  letter  to  the  German 

Delegation  prepared  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  M.  Loucheur,  with  the 
Sinking  of  assistance  of  M.  Fromageot  and  Mr.  Hurst. 

German  ships  (The  letter  was  approved  with  the  substitution  in 

the  seventh  paragraph  of  the  word  “justification”  for  the  word 
“explanation”  (Appendix  XI). 

(It  was  agreed  that  the  letter  should  be  sent  to  the  Germans  imme¬ 
diately,  and  published  in  the  newspapers  on  Thursday,  June  2Gth.) 

25.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  insisted  on  the  importance  of  settling  the 
form  of  the  Mandates. 

,  President  Wilson  agreed,  but  said  he  wished  to 

Mandates  o  j 

read  the  question  up. 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  June  25,  1919. 


'Ante,  p.  617. 

'  See  BC-62,  vol.  iv,  p.  509. 
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Appendix  I  to  CF-92 

\MemoTandu'm  hy  the  British  Solicitor  General  (^Polloch)^ 

Kesponsibilittes 

In  view  of  the  sinking  of  the  German  Warships  at  Scapa  Flow,  may 
I  venture  to  suggest  that  some  guarantees  for  the  observance  of  Arti¬ 
cles  227-230  shall  be  taken  ? 

Clause  228,  provides  for  the  delivery  of  the  persons  wanted  for 
trial  on  the  charges  of  having  committed  violations  of  the  Laws  and 
Customs  of  War.  Clause  230.  provides  for  the  delivery  of  all  docu¬ 
ments  and  information  of  every  kind  necessary  for  completing  and 
proving  the  charges  brought  against  such  offenders. 

No  time  limit  is  fixed  by  these  clauses  for  compliance  with  them. 
But  the  implication  is  that  compliance  is  to  be  made  forthwith  upon 
demand  made. 

It  may  be  noted  that  Article  228.  provides  inter  alia : — 

“The  German  Government  shall  hand  over  to  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers,  or  to  such  one  of  them  as  shall  so  request^  all  persons 
accused  of  having  committed  an  act  in  violation  of  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war”,  etc. 

A  joint  application  by  all  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  together 
is  therefore  unnecessary,  even  though  desirable. 

By  Articles  214-224.  of  the  Treaty,  provision  is  made  for  the  delivery 
of  the  German  prisoners  of  war.  Article  215  provides  for  a  Com¬ 
mission  to  arrange,  and  provide,  for  the  repatriation  of  the  German 
Prisoners  who  are  to  be  sent  back  in  vessels  provided  by  the  German 
Government. 

The  Germans  have  endeavoured,  in  expressed  terms,  to  resist  the 
delivery  of  any  Germans  for  trial;  and  their  attitude  has  indicated 
that  if  it  is  possible  to  escape  this  duty  they  will  do  so. 

May  I  venture  to  suggest,  that  in  the  light  of  the  experience  gained 
at  Scapa  Flow  and  the  burning  of  the  French  flags,  steps  should  be 
taken  to  make  the  execution  of  clauses  214—224  (Repatriation  of 
Prisoners)  and  clauses  227-230  (Responsibilities)  interdependent? 

Ernest  M.  Pollock 


25  June,  1919. 
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Appendix  II  to  CF-92 

YRear  Admiral  G.  Hope  of  the  British  Admiralty  to  the  British 
Prime  Minister  {Lloyd  George)} 

British  Admiralty  Office, 
55,  Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne 
Paris,  25  June,  1919. 

Prime  Minister  : 

Besides  a  decision  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  remaining  German  ships 
at  Scapa  Flow,  decisions  are  required  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 

I.  Additional  German  ships  to  be  surrendered  in  accordance  with 
Article  185  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  viz., 

8  battleships, 

8  light -cruisers, 

42  destroyers, 

50  torpedo  boats. 

H.  Ships  belonging  to  the  late  Austrian  navy. 

III.  Surrendered  German  submarines. 

(The  Admirals  have  submitted  a  report  on  this.) 

G.  Hope 
Rear-Admiral 


Appendix  III  to  CF-92 

Report  of  the  Commission  on  Baltic  Affairs 

The  Commission  on  Baltic  Affairs  has  considered  the  question 
submitted  to  it  by  the  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  on  the  23rd  June^  on  the  effect  which  the  evacuation  of  the 
Baltic  Provinces  by  Germany  would  have  on  the  food  supplies  in 
this  region  in  the  event  of  the  removal  of  the  rolling  stock  by  the 
Germans. 

The  Commission  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  indispen¬ 
sable  to  prevent  this  removal.  There  does  not,  however,  appear  to 
be  in  the  text  of  the  Armistice  any  article  specially  applicable  to 
this  case.  The  Commission  considers  that  advantage  might  usefully 
be  taken  of  Article  375  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany.  They 
consider  that  from  the  moment  at  which  Germany  has  declared  her 
intention  of  signing  the  Treaty  the  Allied  Powers  are  in  a  position 
at  once  to  inform  her  of  their  intention  to  make  use  of  this  Article 
in  order  to  secure  the  movements  of  troops,  transport  and  material 
and  the  supply  of  relief  in  the  Baltic  Provinces. 


’  cr-83,  p.  621. 
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The  result  of  such  a  notification  will  be  that  in  the  event  of  Ger¬ 
many  removing  rolling  stock,  even  if  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  is 
postponed  for  some  days,  this  removal  will  forthwith  constitute  a 
formal  violation  of  the  Treaty  comparable  to  certain  other  actions 
of  the  Germans,  such  as  the  destruction  of  the  German  Fleet  at 
Scapa  Flow,  and  of  the  flags  to  be  surrendered  to  France.  Germany 
could  be  called  to  account  for  this  violation  of  the  Treaty.  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  retention  of  the  material,  which  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  the  possibility  might  be  considered  of  reckoning  this  material 
as  part  of  that  which  Germany  was  bound  to  deliver  to  the  Allies  in 
accordance  with  the  clauses  of  the  Armistice  and  which  has  not  yet 
been  delivered.  In  this  way  the  material  would  be  delivered  in  the 
east  instead  of  the  west  and  would  be  at  once  available  on  the  spot. 
It  should  at  the  same  time  be  noted  that  legally  this  material  would 
be  the  property  of  the  Allies  and  not  of  the  Baltic  States. 

The  Commission  further  consider  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
Allied  Powers  to  secure  the  restoration  as  soon  as  possible  in  the 
Baltic  Provinces  of  the  Russian  gauge  on  the  railways  in  view  of 
the  closer  economic  connextions  of  these  provinces  with  Russia  than 
with  Germany. 

For  this  reason  the  proposed  solution  would  be  provisional  and 
would  not  exclude  the  speedy  and  final  restoration  to  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  of  the  material  left  in  this  district. 

25  June,  1919., 


Appendix  IV  to  CF-92 

Recommendation  hy  Commission  on  Baltic  Affcdrs 

The  Commission  on  Baltic  Affairs  submits  herewith  to  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  the  text  of  a 
recommendation  made  by  the  French,  British  and  American  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  Libau,  and  communicated  to  the  Commission  by  the 
American  representative  who  has  been  sent  from  Libau  as  spokesman 
of  the  Allied  representatives. 

The  supreme  importance  for  a  future  peace  of  Europe  that  Germany 
should  not  obtain  a  permanent  hold  on  the  Baltic  provinces  through 
which  she  would  open  the  door  to  getting  a  predominant  influence 
in  Russia  appears  to  the  Commission  to  be  beyond  question.  It  is 
proved  by  various  papers  communicated  to  the  Commission  and  by 
information  received  from  the  representatives  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Governments  on  the  spot  that  this  is  clearly  the  ultimate 
aim  of  her  present  policy  and  actions  in  the  Baltic  Provinces.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Bolshevik  danger  is  equally  serious.  In  these  circum- 
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stances  the  Commission,  while  feeling  that  the  enclosed  recommenda¬ 
tion,  which  includes  the  suggestion  of  a  credit,  is  beyond  their  com¬ 
petence,  feel  it  their  duty  to  draw  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Council 
to  the  situation  as  explained  therein,  and  to  endorse  the  view  expressed 
as  to  the  necessity  of  providing  immediate  financial  assistance  if  any 
policy  is  to  be  adopted  which  can  give  any  hope  of  eradicating  German 
domination  in  the  Baltic  Provinces,  and  meet  the  danger  of  Bol¬ 
shevism  breaking  through  to  the  Baltic  and  Scandinavia. 

June  24,  1919. 

[Enclosure] 

{Recovime'ndation  by  the  French^  British^  anvl  American  Representa¬ 
tives  at  Libau\ 

In  view  of  the  extremely  critical  position  in  the  Baltic  Provinces, 
the  British  and  American  Political  representatives,  with  the  British 
and  French  Commodores  here,  have  to-day  agreed  on  the  following 
statement : — 

“No  question  is  more  vital  than  the  arrest  of  the  movement  of 
Prussia  towards  the  North  and  East.  At  the  same  time  the  Bolshevik 
danger  must  not  be  under-estimated.  The  greatest  immediate  danger 
lies  in  the  clash  north  of  Riga,  between  troops,  especially  Letts,  mov¬ 
ing  South  from  Esthonia  and  Germans  and  Balts  moving  North  from 
Riga.  Provided  that  the  Associated  Governments  are  in  a  position 
to  enforce  their  demands,  the  Germans  should  be  required,  under 
penalty,  of  which  the  execution  should  immediately  follow  upon 
non-compliance,  to  refrain  absolutely  from  advancing  further  north¬ 
wards  in  the  district  north  of  Riga.  In  the  absence  of  the  Allied 
Military  Mission,  we  feel  otherwise  unable  to  recommend  the  exact 
measures  by  which  the  advance  of  Prussian  forces  in  the  Baltic  Prov¬ 
inces  should  be  checked  and  their  withdrawal  secured. 

“The  first  need  of  the  situation  is  the  arrival  of  the  Allied  Military 
Mission.  It  is,  however,  requested  that  the  political  representatives 
of  America,  France  and  Great  Britain  in  the  Baltic  Provinces  may 
be  authorised  to  make  a  united  statement  immediately.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  statement  should  as  nearly  as  possible  take  the  following 
f  oi-m ; — 

“  ‘An  Inter-Allied  Military  Mission,  under  command  of  a  British 
General,  will  reach  the  Baltic  Provinces  immediately.  Arms,  equip¬ 
ment,  instructors  and  pay  will  be  provided  for  local  forces,  and  for 
volunteers  who  may  be  raised  from  external  sources,  in  so  far  as  this 
may  be  determined  by  the  head  of  the  military  mission,  to  be  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  Provinces  against  Bolshevism  or  for  other 
purposes  of  defence.  The  local  distribution  of  such  supplies  will 
depend  upon  the  loyal  acceptance  by  the  forces  named  of  the  general 
direction  of  the  head  of  the  Inter-Allied  Military  Mission  in  their 
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fight  against  Bolshevism,  their  methods  of  recruitment  and  their  rela¬ 
tions  between  each  other  and  with  the  German  and  Polish  forces. 

“  ‘A  loan  will  be  granted  immediately  to  Lithuania  and  Esthonia 
respectively  for  civil  purposes,  on  condition  that  the  provisional  Gov¬ 
ernments  concerned  will  undertake  to  lay  before  the  political  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Associated  Governments  in  their  countries,  their  pro¬ 
posals  for  the  use  of  the  money  thus  raised,  and  that  no  such  proposal 
IS  carried  out  without  their  approval.  On  such  an  arrangement  being 
concluded  the  blockade  of  Lithuania  would  be  raised.  It  is  intended 
that  this  loan  should  in  particular  be  used  for  the  provision  of  the 
materials  required  for  the  restoration  of  industry  and  agriculture 
and  the  reduction  of  unemployment.  A  loan  on  similar  terms  will  be 
granted  to  Latvia  as  soon  as  a  provisional  coalition  Government  has 
been  formed,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  political  representatives  of 
the  Associated  Governments  in  Latvia,  is  truly  representative  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  On  such  an  arrangement  being  concluded, 
the  blockade  of  Latvia  will  also  be  raised’ 

This  statement  was  agreed  to  by : — 

Commodore  Duff,  R.  N.  Senior  British  Naval  Officer,  Libau. 

Commodore  Brisson,  Senior  French  Naval  Officer  in  the  Baltic. 

Lt.  Colonel  Warwick  Greene,  U.  S.  A.  Chief  of  American  Mission. 

Lt.  Colonel  Tallents,  Chief  of  British  Economic  Mission. 

Libau,  June  7,  1919. 


Appendix  V  to  CF-&2 

Letter  From  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  the  German 

Delegates 

M.  LE  President  :  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  feel  it  necessary 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  German  Government  to  the  fact  that 
the  Polish  authorities  have  come  into  possession  of  the  attached 
official  German  despatch  ®  which  states  that  while  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  mean  to  sign  the  Peace,  they  intend  to  give  unofficial  support 
by  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  local  movements  of  resistance  to 
the  esbablishment  of  Polish  authority  in  the  territories  allotted  to 
Poland  in  Posen,  and  in  East  and  West  Prussia,  and  to  the  occupation 
of  Upper  Silesia  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  In  view  of 
this  information  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  think  it  necessary 
to  inform  the  German  Government  that  they  will  hold  them  strictly 
responsible  for  seeing  that,  at  the  time  indicated  in  the  Treaty,  all 
troops  and  all  officials  indicated  by  the  Allied  Commission,  are  with¬ 
drawn,  and  that  in  the  event  of  local  dislurbances  in  resistance  to  the 
Treaty  no  support  or  assistance  to  the  insurgents  is  allowed  to  pass 
across  the  new  frontier  into  Poland. 

G.  Clemenceau 

June  25,  1919. 


*The  text  of  the  document  in  question  does  not  accompany  the  minutes. 
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Appendix  VI  to  CF-92 

Memorandum  hy  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 

The  recent  reverses  sustained  by  Admiral  Koltchak’s  forces  have 
led  to  the  consideration  of  the  various  means  which  might  be  employed 
with  a  view  to  restoring  the  situation  on  the  front  held  by  the  Siberian 
armies.  One  possible  course  is  the  re-employment  on  the  front  of  a 
portion  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  troops  now  distributed  along  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway. 

As  the  result  of  an  interchange  of  views  between  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  and  Dr.  Benes,  the  following  definite  proposal  is  put 
forward  for  consideration,  and  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
should  the  plan  be  approved,  it  is  necessary  that  orders  for  its  execu¬ 
tion  should  be  issued  with  the  least  possible  delay,  so  that  the  project 
can  be  carried  through  to  completion  before  the  port  of  Archangel 
becomes  ice-bound. 

II.  The  scheme  is  as  follows : — 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  should  inform  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  that  they  are  prepared  to  accept 
responsibility  for  the  repatriation  of  all  the  Czecho-Slovak  troops  now 
in  Siberia  on  the  following  basis : — 

(a)  30,000  men  should  take  part  in  an  operation  on  the  right  wing 
of  Admiral  Koltchak’s  army  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  junction 
with  the  Archangel  forces  by  advancing  via  Viatka  and  Kotlas  to 
Archangel,  whence  they  will  be  repatriated  before  the  end  of  the 
current  year. 

(5)  The  remainder  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  troops  to  be  moved  grad¬ 
ually  to  Vladivostok  and  to  be  embarked  for  Europe  early  in  1920, 
the  5,000  men  already  at  Vladivostok  to  be  shipped  as  soon  as  possible. 

III.  Action  on  the  above  lines  offers  several  very  considerable 
advantages : — 

{a)  The  effecting  of  a  junction  between  Admiral  Koltchak’s  armies 
and  the  Archangel  forces  during  the  period  when  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  British  will  be  in  occupation  of  Kotlas. 

(6)  The  consequential  establishment  of  the  Russian  forces  and 
Government  in  North  Russia  on  a  self-supporting  basis  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Allied  units. 

(c)  The  relief  of  the  dangerous  situation  now  developing  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Siberia  through  the  presence  of  the  discontented  Czecho-Slovak 
troops. 

{d)  The  strengthening  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Government  at  Prague 
by  the  return  of  the  troops  from  Siberia. 

IV.  Dr.  Benes  has  been  consulted  with  regard  to  the  proposal  and 
believes  that  his  government  would  view  it  favourably  provided  that 
they  were  furnished  with  definite  assurances  as  to  the  time  and  method 
of  repatriating  all  the  Czecho-Slovak  troops  now  in  Siberia. 
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V.  It  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  morale  of 
these  troops  has  been  seriously  impaired  by  their  long  stay  in  Siberia, 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  project  can  only  be  proceeded  with  on  the 
assumption  that  the  prospect  of  repatriation  will  restore  the  morale 
of  the  elements  destined  for  Archangel  sufficiently  to  enable  them 
to  take  part  in  operations  against  the  Bolsheviks. 

VI.  It  should  be  recognised  from  the  outset  that,  owing  to  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  season,  there  is  ground  for  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  troops  advancing  by  Viatka  are  likely  to  reach  Archangel  in 
time  for  repatriation  before  the  winter  1919,  as  is  shown  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  rough  estimates  of  time  and  space : — 

It  is  estimated  that  30,000  troops  could  not  be  concentrated  in  the 
region  of  Perm  before  the  middle  of  August. 

The  distance  from  Perm  to  Viatka  as  the  crow  flies  is  250  miles,  and 
as  it  is  probable  that  the  troops  would  have  to  fight  their  way  through¬ 
out  this  distance,  the  operation  would  almost  certainly  not  be  com¬ 
pleted  under  five  weeks,  even  making  full  allowances  for  the  nature 
of  the  fighting  likely  to  occur. 

From  Viatka  to  Kotlas  is  another  220  miles,  and  although  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  very  little  opposition  would  be  met  with  between  these  two 
places,  the  railway  would  almost  certainly  be  destroyed  by  the 
Bolsheviks,  and  at  least  three  weeks  should  be  allowed  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  part  of  the  movement. 

Thus,  assuming  that  all  went  well,  the  Czecho-Slovaks  would  reach 
the  Dvina  at  Kotlas  about  the  middle  of  October.  The  port  of  Arch¬ 
angel  is  closed  by  ice  about  the  middle  of  November,  but  in  ordinary 
seasons  can  be  kept  open  by  ice-breakers  for  another  month. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  possibility  of  the  troops 
reaching  Archangel  too  late  for  repatriation  before  the  winter  must  be 
faced,  but  this  consideration  is  out-weighed  by  the  great  advantages 
which  are  offered  by  the  proposal  as  set  forth  in  Paragraph  3. 

VII.  If  the  proposal  is  accepted  by  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,  action  appears  to  be  necessary  as  follows : — 

(a)  To  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Government,  and 
that  that  Government  should  transmit  the  necessary  orders  to  the 
Czecho-Slovak  troops  in  Siberia,  explaining  clearly  what  is  proposed, 
in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  secure  their  immediate  compliance. 

(&)  That  the  French  Government  should  make  the  necessary  com¬ 
munication  to  General  Janin,®  who  should  arrange  for 

(c)  Admiral  Koltchak  to  organise  an  advance  on  Viatka  of  the 
right  flank  of  General  Gayda’s  army  after  being  re-inforced  by  the 
Czecho-Slovaks,  who,  after  reaching  Viatka,  would  be  pushed  through 
to  Kotlas  and  thence  to  Archangel. 

°Gen.  Maurice  Janin,  of  the  French  Army;  supreme  commander  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Army  in  Siberia.  * 

“  Gen.  G.  B.  Gayda,  Czechoslovak  officer,  in  command  of  a  division  of  the 
Czechosiovak  Army  In  Siberia- 
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{d)  Sanction  to  be  communicated  to  General  Ironside  “  for  the 
occupation  of  Kotlas  by  British  and  Russian  troops  during  July  and 
August  so  as  to  relieve  pressure  on  General  Gayda  and  stretch  out  a 
hand  towards  the  returning  Czecho-Slovak  troops. 

{e)  An  agreement  to  be  reached  between  the  Powers  concerned  as 
to  the  taking  over  of  the  sector  of  the  Siberian  railway  at  present 
guarded  by  the  Czecho-Slovaks  by  either  Japanese  or  American 
forces  or  by  both  conjointly. 

(/)  Great  Britain  to  provide  ships  at  Archangel  during  October 
and  November  for  all  Czecho-Slovak  troops  returning  via  Archangel. 

{g)  The  United  States  to  arrange  for  the  repatriation  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  from  Vladivostok,  such  repatriation  to  begin  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

As  soon  as  the  approval  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Government  is  ob¬ 
tained  as  in  (a),  steps  should  be  taken  simultaneously  to  give  effect 
to  the  remaining  items  indicated  above. 

June  24, 1919. 


Appendix  VII  to  CF-92 
Note  for  the  Supreme  Council 

By  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Council  dated  the  24th  May,  1919,^^ 
the  Drafting  Committee  received  instructions  to  collect  all  the  “errata” 
in  the  German  Treaty  and  prepare  a  global  list  for  communication 
at  a  later  date  tc  the  German  Delegation. 

The  Drafting  Committee  has  the  honour  to  inform  the  Supreme 
Council  that  such  list  has  been  sent  to  the  German  Delegation  today 
with  the  annexed  covering  note. 

The  Drafting  Committee  takes  the  opportunity  to  inform  the 
Supreme  Council  that  before  printing  off  the  signature  copy,  a  final 
revision  of  the  text  has  been  made  so  as  to  eliminate  so  far  as  possible 
the  risk  of  divergence.  This  revision  has  entailed  three  complete 
readings  of  the  Treaty  with  a  minute  comparison  of  the  Frencli  and 
English  texts. 

Henri  Fromaqeot 

June  24, 1919. 

[Enclosure] 

Copy  of  the  Note  to  the  German  Delegation 

The  preparation  of  the  printed  copy  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and 
of  the  documents  intended  to  be  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  has 

“  Maj.  Gen.  William  Edmund  Ironside,  of  the  British  Army,  commanding  the 
Allied  forces  in  North  Russia. 

^  CF-30,  p.  5. 
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brought  to  light  various  mistakes  and  errors  in  the  printing;  lists 
of  these  are  attached  thereto  and  the  corrections  have  been  made 
accordingly. 


Appendix  VIII  to  CF-92 
l^ote  by  Mr.  Balfour 

Tlie  question  referred  to  the  Foreign  Ministers  by  the  “Four”,  on 
the  subject  of  Eastern  Galicia,  differs  in  some  very  important  respects 
from  other  problems  connected  with  the  frontier  arrangements  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

We  have  got,  if  possible,  to  find  a  plan  which  will : — 

1.  Satisfy  the  immediate  Military  necessity  of  resisting  the  Bolshe¬ 
vist  invasion  of  Galicia ;  and 

2.  Avoid  compromising  the  future  interests  of  the  E-uthenian  ma¬ 
jority  who  now  inhabit  Eastern  Galicia. 

These  two  objects  seem  at  first  sight  inconsistent,  for  the  only 
troops  which  we  have  at  our  disposal  for  resisting  the  Bolshevists 
in  this  region  are  the  Poles;  and  if  the  Poles  are  given  complete 
INIilitary  freedom — as  from  a  military  point  of  view  they  certainly 
ought  to  be — their  occupation  of  the  country  may  compromise  the 
political  future  of  this  district.  The  Ruthenian  majority  is  back¬ 
ward,  illiterate,  and  at  present  quite  incapable  of  standing  alone. 
The  urban  and  educated  classes  are  largely  Polish,  and  when  not 
Polish  are  Jewish.  The  whole  country  is  utterly  disorganised.  There 
is,  or  was,  (for  som.e  slight  improvement  seems  to  have  taken  place), 
a  most  embittered  feeling  between  the  Poles  and  the  Ruthenians,  and 
it  is  manifestly  impossible  at  the  moment  to  determine  the  character 
of  public  opinion  by  a  plebiscite,  or  other  similar  methods.  If  the 
Polish  Military  occupation  be  pertinent  ^fermanenf^.^  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  this  state  of  things  will  find  a  remedy. 

The  best  suggestion  I  can  make  is  the  folloAving : — Appoint  as  soon 
as  may  be  a  High  Commissioner  for  Eastern  Galicia  under  the  League 
of  Nations,  as  proposed  in  plan  ll.a.  of  the  Report  of  the  Polish  Com¬ 
mission.  He  must  be  instructed,  while  the  Bolshevist  peril  lasts,  to 
work  in  harmony  with  the  Poles,  and  to  facilitate  the  use  of  Polish 
troops  as  Military  necessity  may  require. 

The  Poles,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  informed  that  their  Military 
occupation  of  Eastern  Galicia  is  a  temporary  one,  and  can  only  be 
allowed  to  last  as  long  as  the  needs  of  common  defence  against  the 
invading  Bolshevism  renders  this  proceeding  necessary,  and  that  of 
this  the  High  Commissioner  must  be  the  judge.  The  Ruthenians  must 
be  told  that,  though  the  Poles  are  temporarily  in  occupation  of  their 
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country,  they  are  acting  under  the  directions  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  that  the  Ruthenians  will  be  given  a  full  opportunity  of  determin¬ 
ing  by  plebiscite,  within  limits  to  be  fixed  by  the  League  of  Nations, 
what  their  future  status  is  to  be. 

This  opportunity  will  be  given  them  as  soon  as  tranquillity  is  re¬ 
stored,  and  there  is  some  chance  of  a  fair  vote  being  taken. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Poles  would  accept  this  plan,  though  I 
think  they  might  be  induced  to  do  so.  Its  advantages  are  that : — 

1.  It  provides  for  the  defence  of  Galicia  against  the  Bolshevists, 
which  seems  all  important,  both  in  the  interests  of  the  Ruthenians 
themselves,  and  of  the  security  of  Eastern  Europe. 

2.  It  combines  with  this  [a]  policy  of  self-determination,  to  be 
exercised  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit. 

No  other  plan  that  I  have  been  able  to  think  of  combines  those  two 
advantages,  both  of  which  seem  essential  to  any  satisfactory  policy  for 
dealing  with  this  embarrassing  problem. 

A.  J.  B[alfour] 

Paris,  June  18,  1919. 


Appendix  IX  to  CF-92 

WCP-1044 
(Revised)  23.6.19. 

(2nd  Revise  24.6.19) 

Answer  to  the  Turhish  Delegates 

(Approved  by  the  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 

Powers  on  23rd  June,  1919.) 

The  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have 
read  with  the  most  careful  attention  the  Memorandum  presented  to 
them  by  Your  Excellency  on  June  17th, and,  in  accordance  with  the 
promise  then  made,  desire  now  to  olfer  the  following  observations 
upon  it. 

In  your  recital  of  the  political  intrigues  which  accompanied 
Turkey’s  entry  into  the  war,  and  of  the  tragedies  which  followed  it. 
Your  Excellency  makes  no  attempt  to  excuse  or  qualify  the  crimes  of 
which  the  Turkish  Government  was  then  guilty.  It  is  admitted 
directly,  or  by  implication,  that  Turkey  had  no  cause  of  quarrel  with 
the  Entente  Powers;  that  she  acted  as  the  subservient  tool  of  Germany  ; 
that  the  war,  begun  without  excuse,  and  conducted  without  mercy  was 
accompanied  by  massacres  whose  calculated  atrocity  equals  or  exceeds 
anything  in  recorded  history.  But  it  is  argued  that  these  crimes  were 
committed  by  a  Turkish  Government  for  whose  misdeeds  the  Turkish 
people  were  not  responsible ;  that  there  was  in  them  no  element  of 
religious  fanaticism ;  that  Moslems  suffered  from  them  not  less  than 
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Christians ;  that  they  were  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the  Turkish 
tradition,  as  historically  exhibited  in  the  treatment  by  Turkey  of  sub¬ 
ject  races ;  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Turkish  Empire  is  necessary  for 
the  religious  equilibrium  of  the  world ;  so  that  policy,  not  less  than 
justice,  requires  that  its  territories  should  be  restored  undiminished, 
as  they  existed  when  war  broke  out. 

The  Council  can  neither  accept  this  conclusion,  nor  the  arguments 
by  which  it  is  supported.  They  do  not  indeed  doubt  that  the  present 
Government  of  Turkey  profoundly  disapproves  of  the  policy  pursued 
by  its  predecessors.  Even  if  considerations  of  morality  did  not  weigh 
with  it,  (as  doubtless  they  do),  considerations  of  expediency  would  be 
conclusive.  As  individuals  its  members  have  every  motive  as  well  as 
every  right,  to  repudiate  the  actions  which  have  proved  so  disastrous 
to  their  country.  But,  speaking  generally,  a  nation  must  be  judged  by 
the  Government  which  rules  it,  which  directs  its  foreign  policy,  which 
controls  its  armies ;  nor  can  Turkey  claim  any  relief  from  the  legitimate 
consequences  of  this  doctrine  merely  because  her  affairs,  at  a  most 
critical  moment  in  her  history,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  who, 
utterly  devoid  of  principle  or  pity,  could  not  even  command  success. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  claim  for  complete  territorial  restoration 
put  forward  in  the  Memorandum  is  not  based  merely  on  the  plea  that 
Turkey  should  not  be  required  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  her  Ministers. 
It  has  a  deeper  ground.  It  appeals  to  the  history  of  Turkish  rule  in 
the  past,  and  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Moslem  world. 

Now  the  Council  is  anxious  not  to  enter  into  unnecessary  contro¬ 
versy,  or  to  inflict  needless  pain  on  Your  Excellency  and  the  Delegates 
who  accompany  you.  It  wishes  well  to  the  Turkish  people,  and  ad¬ 
mires  their  excellent  qualities.  But  it  cannot  admit  that  among  these 
qualities  are  to  be  counted  capacity  to  rule  over  alien  races.  The 
experiment  has  been  tried  too  long  and  too  often  for  there  to  be  the 
least  doubt  as  to  its  result.  History  tells  us  of  many  Turkish  suc¬ 
cesses  and  many  Turkish  defeats : — of  nations  conquered  and  nations 
freed.  The  Memorandum  itself  refers  to  the  reductions  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  territories  recently  under  Ottoman  sovereignty. 
Yet  in  all  these  changes  there  is  no  case  to  be  found,  either  in  Europe 
or  Asia  or  Africa,  in  which  the  establishment  of  Turkish  rule  in  any 
country  has  not  been  followed  by  a  diminution  of  material  prosperity 
and  a  fall  in  the  level  of  culture;  nor  is  there  any  case  to  be  found  in 
which  the  withdrawal  of  Turkish  rule  has  not  been  followed  by  a 
growth  in  material  prosperity  and  a  rise  in  the  level  of  culture. 
Neither  among  the  Christians  of  Europe,  nor  among  the  Moslems  of 
Syria,  Arabia  and  Africa,  has  the  Turk  done  other  than  destroy  wher¬ 
ever  he  has  conquered ;  never  has  he  shown  himself  able  to  develop  in 
peace  what  he  has  won  by  war.  Not  in  this  direction  do  his  talents 
lie. 
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The  obvious  conclusion  from  these  facts  would  seem  to  be  that,  since 
Turkey  has,  without  the  least  excuse  or  provocation,  deliberately  at¬ 
tacked  the  Entente  Powers  and  been  defeated,  she  has  thrown  upon 
the  victors  the  heavy  duty  of  determining  the  destiny  of  the  various 
populations  in  her  heterogenous  Empire.  This  duty  the  Council  of 
the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  desire  to  carry  out,  as  far 
as  may  be  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  and  permanent  interests  of 
the  populations  themselves.  But  the  Council  observe  with  regret  that 
the  Memorandum  introduces  in  this  connection  a  wholly  different 
order  of  considerations  based  on  supposed  religious  rivalries.  The 
Turkish  Empire,  is,  it  seems,  to  be  preserved  unchanged,  not  so  much 
because  this  would  be  to  the  advantage  either  of  the  Moslems  or  of  the 
Christians  within  its  borders,  but  because  its  maintenance  is  demanded 
by  the  religious  sentiment  of  men  who  never  felt  the  Turkish  yoke,  or 
have  forgotten  how  heavily  it  weighs  on  those  who  are  compelled  to 
bear  it. 

But  surely  there  never  was  a  sentiment  less  justified  by  facts.  The 
whole  course  of  the  War  exposes  its  hollowness.  Wliat  religious  issue 
is  raised  by  a  struggle  in  which  Protestant  Germany,  Roman  Catholic 
Austria,  Orthodox  Bulgaria  and  Moslem  Turkey,  banded  themselves 
together  to  plunder  their  neighbours?  The  only  flavour  of  deliberate 
fanaticism  perceptible  in  these  transactions  was  the  massacre  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Armenians  by  order  of  the  Turkish  Government.  But  Your  Ex¬ 
cellency  has  pointed  out  that,  at  the  very  same  time  and  by  the  very 
same  authority,  unoffending  Moslems  were  being  slaughtered  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  sufficiently  horrible  and  in  numbers  sufficiently  large,  to 
mitigate,  if  not  wholly  to  remove,  any  suspicion  of  religious  partiality. 

During  the  War,  then,  there  was  little  evidence  of  sectarian  animos¬ 
ity  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  Governments,  and  no  evidence  whatever 
so  far  as  the  Entente  Powers  were  concerned.  Nor  has  anything  since 
occurred  to  modify  this  judgment.  Every  man’s  conscience  has  been 
respected ;  places  of  sacred  memory  have  been  carefully  guarded ;  the 
States  and  peoples  who  were  Mohammedan  before  the  War  are  Mo¬ 
hammedan  still.  Nothing  touching  religion  has  been  altered,  except 
the  security  with  which  it  may  be  practised ;  and  this,  wherever  Allied 
control  exists,  has  certainly  been  altered  for  the  better. 

If  it  be  replied  that  the  diminution  in  the  territories  of  a  historic 
Moslem  State  must  injure  the  Moslem  cause  in  all  lands,  we  respect¬ 
fully  suggest  that  in  our  opinion  this  is  an  error.  To  thinking  Moslems 
throughout  the  world,  the  modern  history  of  the  Government  en¬ 
throned  at  Constantinople  can  be  no  source  of  pleasure  or  pride.  For 
reasons  we  have  already  indicated,  the  Turk  was  there  attempting  a 
task  for  which  he  had  little  aptitude,  and  in  which  he  has  consequently 
had  little  success.  Set  him  to  work  in  happier  circumstances;  let  his 
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energies  find  their  chief  exercise  in  surroundings  more  congenial  to  his 
genius,  under  new  conditions  less  complicated  and  difficult,  with  an 
evil  tradition  of  corruption  and  intrigue  severed,  perhaps  forgotten, 
why  should  he  not  add  lustre  to  his  country,  and  thus  indirectly  to  his 
religion,  by  other  qualities  than  that  courage  and  discipline  which  he 
has  always  so  conspicuously  displayed  ? 

Unless  we  are  mistaken.  Your  Excellency  should  understand  our 
hopes.  In  an  impressive  passage  of  Your  Memorandum,  you  declare 
it  to  be  your  country’s  mission  to  devote  itself  to  “an  intensive  eco¬ 
nomic  and  intellectual  culture.”  No  change  could  be  more  startling  or 
impressive ;  none  could  be  more  beneficial.  If  Your  Excellency  is  able 
to  initiate  this  great  process  of  development  in  men  of  Turkish  race, 
You  will  deserve,  and  will  certainly  receive,  all  the  assistance  we  are 
able  to  give  You. 


Appendix  X  to  CF-92 

WCrP-1066 

MEMORANDUM  CONCERNING  THE  NEW  ORGANISATION  OF  THE 

OTTOMAN  EMPIRE 

\Note  From  the  Turkish  Delegation  to  the  President  of  the  Peace 

G onference  ( Clemenceaii)  ] 

Translation  Ottoman  Delegation  to  the  Peace  Conference, 

June  23,  1919. 

Sirs:  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  Your  Excellency  hereAvith 
a  memorandum  concerning  the  new  organisation  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  This  is  the  memorandum  the  despatch  of  which  I  announced 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Peace  on  the  l7th  June.^^ 
The  preparation  of  a  document  of  this  importance  having  neces¬ 
sitated  lengthy  labour,  I  beg  Your  Excellency  to  excuse  me  for  the 
delay  in  forwarding  it  to  you. 

I  have  [etc.]  Hamad  Feeid 

[Enclosure — Memorandum] 

June  23,  1919. 

The  Ottoman  Delegation,  in  accordance  with  the  desire  expressed 
by  Their  Excellencies,  the  Allied  Plenipotentiaries,  at  the  interview 
which  it  had  the  honour  to  have  with  them  on  the  17th  June,  begs 
leave  to  set  forth  as  follows  the  views  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  regards  the  new  organisation  of  the  Empire : 

Although  the  Political  and  Economic  situation  of  Turkey  and  her 
time-honoured  relations  of  friendship  with  the  Western  Powers, 
made  it  incumbent  on  her  to  observe  towards  them  an  attitude  of 
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friendly  neutrality,  she  was,  owing  to  unfortunate  circumstances  and 
in  spite  of  the  manifest  opposition  of  the  national  will,  dragged  into 
a  fatal  war. 

It  would  be  idle  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  misdeeds  committed  dur¬ 
ing  these  last  four  years,  which  brought  sufferings  upon  the  Mussul¬ 
man  population  quite  as  much  as  upon  the  Christians. 

Turkey  has  a  glorious  history  and  a  glorious  past.  She  has  given 
proof  of  power  not  only  on  the  field  of  battle  but  also  in  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  an  intellectual  order,  and  the  mere  organisation  of  an  Empire 
which  was  one  of  the  most  vast  in  the  world,  proves,  above  all,  a  very 
pronounced  political  sense.  The  Ottoman  Empire  was  never,  in 
spite  of  affirmations  of  certain  peoples  interested  in  her  downfall,  a 
curse  or  a  cyclone,  such  as  were  the  Empires  of  Genghis  and  of  Tamer¬ 
lan.  Its  political  organisation  was  at  one  moment  able  to  assure  a 
peaceful  existence  for  some  hundred  millions  of  subjects  established 
on  different  continents  and  of  distinct  races  and  religions.  The 
Patriarchates,  Communities  and  Sects  had,  in  matters  of  faith,  broad 
religious  autonomy  thanks  to  a  wise  and  tolerant  administration. 

On  the  day  that  the  Turks  recognised  the  advantages  of  European 
civilisation,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  a  series  of  reforms;  they 
were  helped  with  much  interest  in  this  assimilation  of  modern  civili¬ 
zation,  which  worked  so  well,  that  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
Turkey  was  received  into  the  European  concert.  The  Turks,  who 
still  remember  the  brilliant  position  which  they  thereby  attained, 
only  desire  to  begin  again  their  forward  march  towards  improvement 
with  the  help  of  the  Great  Powers  of  the  West. 

Having  set  forth  what  occurred  in  the  past,  the  Ottoman  Delega¬ 
tion  comes  to  questions  affecting  the  present  and  declares,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  although  the  question  which  concerns  Turkey  presents 
three  different  points,  it  is  in  regard  to  its  solution  indivisible. 

These  points  are  the  following: — 

{a)  Thrace  in  Europe. 

{h)  The  Turkish  parts  of  Asia. 

(c)  Arabia. 

The  Ottoman  Delegation  has  therefore  the  honour  to  submit  to 
the  Peace  Conference  the  following  considerations: 

1.  Thrace. 

In  order  to  ensure  a  durable  peace  in  this  part  of  Europe,  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  lay  down  a  frontier  line  which  will  prevent  the  town  of 
Adrianople,  on  which  depends  the  security  of  the  capital,  from  being 
easily  attacked.  The  districts  situated  to  the  north  and  west  of  the 
vilayet  of  Adrianople,  including  Western  Thrace,  where  the  Turks 
are  in  great  majority,  should,  by  virtue  of  President  Wilson’s  prin¬ 
ciples,  as  well  as  for  economic  reasons,  come  within  the  limits  of  that 
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vilayet.  This  problem  was  examined  at  length  in  187S  at  Berlin  by 
the  Delegates  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  who  found  no  other  solution 
than  that  of  adopting  a  frontier  line  beginning  at  2^itun-Burun,  on 
the  Black  Sea,  running  into  the  interior  by  way  of  Demir-Halny  to 
Mustafa-Pasha,  and  from  there  to  Kara-Balkan.  From  Keucheva  the 
frontier  should  follow  the  river  Kara-Su,  which  flows  into  the  Aegean 
Sea  to  the  east  of  Kavalla,  exactly  opposite  the  island  of  Thasos. 

Asia  Minor. 

In  Asia  the  Turkish  lands  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Black 
Sea,  on  the  East  by  the  Turco-Russian  and  Turco-Persian  frontiers 
as  they  were  before  the  war,  including  on  the  south  the  vilayets  of 
Mosul  and  Diarbekir,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  province  of  Aleppo  as 
far  as  the  Mediterranean, 

3.  The  islands  near  the  coast.,  which  belong  to  Asia  Minor  from  an 
historical  and  economic  point  of  view,  should  remain  under  Ottoman 
sovereignty  with  a  great  measure  of  autonomy,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  possible  to  prevent  smuggling  and  ensure  the  safety  of  the  coast. 

4.  Armenia.  If  the  Armenian  republic  established  at  Erivan  is 
recognised  by  the  Powers  of  the  Entente,  the  Ottoman  Delegation 
will  consent  to  discuss  ad  referendum  the  frontier  line  which  is  to 
separate  the  new  republic  from  the  Ottoman  State.  The  Imperial 
Government  would  grant  to  the  Armenians  who  wish  to  expatriate 
themselves  in  order  to  establish  themselves  in  the  new  republic,  all 
facilities  in  its  power.  As  regards  these  who  might  wish  to  remain 
in  Turkey  and  who  are  scattered  in  Thrace,  the  Caucasus  and  else¬ 
where,  they  would  enjoy,  like  the  other  minorities,  free  cultural,  moral 
and  economic  development. 

5.  Arabia. 

The  Arab  provinces  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Turkish  countries,  and 
including  Syria,  Palestine,  the  Hedjaz,  the  Asyr,  the  Yemen,  Irak, 
and  all  the  other  regions  which  were  recognised  as  forming  an  integral 
part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  before  the  war,  would  have  a  large  meas¬ 
ure  of  administrative  autonomy,  under  the  sovereignty  of  His  Im¬ 
perial  Majesty  the  Sultan.  Representatives  of  His  Imperial  Majesty 
the  Sultan  would  be  appointed  at  the  Holy  Places  (Mecca,  Medina 
and  Jerusalem),  and  will  have  a  guard  of  honour  of  limited  numbers. 

The  hallowed  custom  of  sending  every  year  the  sacred  caravan 
{surre)  to  the  Holy  Places  shall  be  maintained  with  its  usual  cere¬ 
monies  and  in  its  usual  form,  as  the  despatch  of  this  caravan  is  one 
of  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the  Khalifate. 

The  distribution  of  the  revenues  of  the  pious  foundations  {vahfs) 
shall  continue  without  hindrance  as  in  the  past.  These  vaTcfs  were 
founded  partly  by  the  Ottoman  Sultan  and  partly  by  private  indi- 
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vidiials,  and  have  always  been  administered  by  the  Khalifate.  This 
system  shall  be  maintained  in  its  entirety. 

The  Governor  of  each  autonomous  province  shall  be  appointed  by 
His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan,  except  in  the  Hedjaz,  to  which  may 
be  granted  a  special  organisation  in  agreement  with  the  Power  most 
directly  interested  in  it.  In  all  the  Arab  countries  the  Ottoman  flag 
shall  fly  on  the  territory  of  the  emaret  (principality)  or  autonomous 
province.  Justice  shall  be  done  in  the  name  of  His  Imperial  Majesty, 
the  Sultan,  and  the  coinage  shall  bear  his  name  Tughra. 

6.  Egypt  and  Cyprus. 

The  Ottoman  Government  is  quite  willing  to  enter  into  negotia¬ 
tions  at  the  proper  moment  with  the  Government  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty  with  a  view  to  define  clearly  the  political  status  of  Egypt 
and  of  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

The  Ottoman  Government,  having  stated  above  its  opinion  as  re¬ 
gards  the  new  organisation  of  the  Empire,  reserves  the  right  also  of 
communicating  subsequently  to  the  Peace  Conference  its  point  of  view 
regarding  financial,  economic  and  juridical  questions. 

It  is  understood  that  as  soon  as  this  organisation  is  settled,  the 
Inter-Allied  forces  of  occupation  shall  be  withdrawn  from  Ottoman 
territory  in  a  short  time  which  shall  be  settled  by  agreement  unless 
their  provisional  retention  is  necessary  in  some  parts  of  Arabia. 

Nobody  in  Turkey  is  unaware  of  the  gravity  of  the  moment.  The 
ideas  of  the  Ottoman  people  are  however  well  defined : — 

It  will  not  accept  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire  or  its  division 
under  different  mandates.  No  government  may  oppose  the  will  of  the 
people,  among  whom  are  counted  populations  from  beyond  the  Taurus 
and  even  Nomads  of  the  Desert,  who  will  not  separate  themselves  from 
that  Ottoman  unity  which  has  been  established  and  hallowed  for  so 
many  centuries. 

From  the  manifestations  of  a  great  number  of  patriotic  Committees 
formed  in  the  provinces,  and  from  the  great  meetings  held  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  (in  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  took  part  on 
every  occasion)  and  from  the  language  of  the  telegrams  which  the 
Government  daily  receives  from  all  classes  of  the  population,  there 
emanates  but  one  constant  thought :  unity  and  independence. 

Trusting  in  the  sentiments  of  justice  of  the  Peace  Conference  the 
Ottoman  people  does  not  despair  of  reaching  a  solution  in  conformity 
with  its  legitimate  aspirations  and  one  fitted  to  ensure  in  the  East  that 
durable  peace  which  is  so  greatly  needed. 
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Appendix  XI  to  CF-92 

WCP-1069 


Letter  From  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  the  German 

Delegation 


June  25,  1919. 

Monsieub  le  President  :  The  terms  of  the  Armistice  signed  by  Ger¬ 
many  on  the  llth  November,  1918,  provided  as  follows: — 


“Article  XXIII.  The  German  surface  warships  which  shall  be 
specified  by  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  shall  forthwith  be  dis¬ 
armed  and  thereafter  interned  in  neutral  ports,  or,  failing  them,  in  the 
Allied  ports  designated  by  the  Allies  and  the  United  States.  They 
shall  there  remain  under  the  supervision  of  the  Allies  and  the  United 
States,  only  care  and  maintenance  parties  being  left  on  board.” 

On  June  21,  the  German  warships  which  had  been  handed  over  to  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and  were  at  anchor  in  the  roadstead  at 
Scapa  Flow,  with  the  German  care  and  maintenance  parties  on  board 
as  provided  in  the  Armistice,  were  sunk  by  these  parties  under  the 
orders  of  the  German  Admiral  in  command. 

According  to  the  information  which  has  been  collected  and  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  British  Admiralty  the  German  admiral  in  command  of 
these  parties  of  the  German  naval  forces  has  alleged  that  he  acted 
in  the  belief  that  the  Armistice  expired  on  June  21st  at  mid-day, 
and  consequently  in  his  opinion  the  destruction  in  question  was  no 
violation  of  its  terms. 

In  law,  Germany  by  signing  the  terms  of  Article  23  set  out  above 
entered  into  an  undertaking  that  the  ships  handed  over  by  her  should 
remain  in  the  ports  indicated  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and 
that  care  and  maintenance  parties  should  be  left  on  board  with  such 
instructions  and  under  such  orders  as  would  ensure  that  the  Armistice 
should  be  observed. 

The  sinking  of  these  ships  instead  of  their  preservation  as  had  been 
provided  for,  and  in  breach  of  the  undertaking  embodied  in  Article  31 
of  the  Armistice  against  all  acts  of  destruction,  constituted  at  once  a 
violation  of  the  Armistice,  the  destruction  of  the  pledge  handed  over, 
and  an  act  of  gross  bad  faith  towards  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 

The  Admiral  in  command  of  the  care  and  maintenance  parties 
belonging  to  the  German  Naval  forces  has,  while  recognising  that 
the  act  was  a  breach  of  the  Armistice,  attempted  to  justify  it  by 
alleging  his  belief  that  the  Armistice  had  come  to  an  end. 

This  alleged  justification  is  not  well  founded  as,  under  the  com¬ 
munication  addressed  to  the  German  Delegation  by  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  on  the  16th  June,  1919, the  Armistice  would 
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only  terminate  on  refusal  to  sign  the  peace,  or,  if  no  answer  were 
returned,  on  the  23rcl  June  at  7  o’clock. 

According  to  International  Law,  as  embodied  particularly  in  Ar¬ 
ticles  40  and  41  of  the  Regulations  annexed  to  the  Fourth  Hague  Con¬ 
vention  of  1907.  every  serious  violation  of  the  Armistice  by  one  of 
the  parties  gives  the  other  party  the  right  to  denounce  it  and  even 
in  case  of  urgency  to  recommence  hostilities  at  once.  A  violation 
of  the  terms  of  the  Armistice  by  individuals  acting  on  their  own 
initiative  only  confers  the  right  of  demanding  the  punishment  of 
the  offenders  and,  if  necessary,  indemnity  for  the  losses  sustained. 
It  will  therefore  be  open  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to 
bring  before  military  tribunals  the  persons  responsible  for  these  acts 
of  destruction  so  that  the  appropriate  penalties  may  be  imposed. 
Furthermore,  the  incident  gives  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  a 
right  to  reparation  for  the  loss  caused  and  in  consequence  a  right  to 
proceed  to  such  further  measures  as  the  said  Powers  may  deem  appro¬ 
priate. 

Lastly,  the  sinking  of  the  German  fleet  is  not  only  a  violation  of 
the  Armistice,  but  can  only  be  regarded  by  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  as  a  deliberate  breach  in  advance  of  the  conditions  of  peace 
communicated  to  Germany  and  now  accepted  by  her.  Furthermore, 
the  incident  is  not  an  isolated  act.  The  burning  or  permission  for 
the  burning  of  the  French  flags  which  Germany  was  to  restore,  con¬ 
stitutes  another  deliberate  breach  in  advance  of  these  same  conditions. 

In  consequence,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  declare  that 
they  take  note  of  these  signal  acts  of  bad  faith,  and  that  when  the 
investigations  have  been  completed  into  all  the  circumstances,  they 
will  exact  the  necessary  reparation.  It  is  evident  that  any  repetition 
of  acts  like  these  must  have  a  very  unfortunate  effect  upon  the  future 
operation  of  the  Treaty  which  the  Germans  are  about  to  sign.  They 
have  made  complaint  of  the  15  years’  period  of  occupation  which  the 
Treaty  contemplates.  They  have  made  complaint  that  admission 
to  the  League  of  Nations  may  be  too  long  deferred.  How  can  Ger¬ 
many  put  forward  such  claims  if  she  encourages  or  permits  deliberate 
violations  of  her  written  engagements  ?  She  cannot  complain  should 
the  Allies  use  to  the  full  the  powers  conferred  on  them  by  Treaty, 
particularly  by  Article  429,  if  she  on  her  side  deliberately  violates 
its  provisions. 


G.  Clemenceau 


Paris  Peace  Conf.  180.03401/93 


CF-93 


Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the 
Place  des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Thursday,  June  26,  1919,  at 

11  a.  m. 


Present 


America,  United  States  of 
President  Wilson. 


British  Empire 

The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 

Japan 


France 


Italy 


M.  Clemenceau. 


H.  E.  Baron  Sonnino.  H.  E.  Baron  Makino. 


Professor  P.  J.  Mantoux. — Interpreter. 


1.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  announced  his  intention  of  making  a  protest 
against  some  of  the  statements  made  in  public  speeches  by  Signor 


Tittoni,  the  new  Italian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
His  protest  would  be  made  in  particular  against  the 


Italy 


reference  to  the  agreement  of  St.  Jean  De  Maurienne  ^  and  to  state¬ 
ments  about  African  Colonies. 

M.  Sonnino,  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  said  that 
the  proper  medium  for  communicating  such  a  protest  would  be  through 
the  British  Ambassador  in  Rome. 

2.  M.  Dutasta  said  that  he  had  during  the  morning  seen  Herr  von 


Haniel  who  informed  him  that  the  Germans  had  al¬ 
ready  nominated  two  of  their  plenipotentiaries, 
namely 


Signature  of 
Treaty  of  Peace 


Herr  Muller,  the  new  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and 

Herr  Giesberts,  the  new  Postmaster-General. 

The  third  member  would  probably  be  Herr  Leinert,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Prussian  National  Assembly.  The  German  plenipotentiaries 
were  due  to  arrive  on  Saturday  morning  early  by  the  ordinary  train, 
to  which  special  carriages  would  be  attached.  Herr  von  Haniel  had 
spoken  to  him  as  to  the  verification  of  the  credentials  and  he  had 
replied  by  proposing  that  it  should  take  place  at  10  a.  m.  on  Saturday, 
June  28th.  Von  Haniel  had  agreed,  and  had  undertaken  to  wire  to 

*  Current  History,  March  1Q20,  vol.  xi,  p.  500. 
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the  Germans  accordingly.  Later,  von  Planiel  had  spoken  of  the  need 
of  verifying  the  text  of  the  copy  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  to  which 
the  signatures  were  to  be  appended,  in  order  to  ensure  that  it  was 
identical  with  the  200  copies  that  had  been  sent  to  the  German  Dele¬ 
gation.  He  had  replied  that  this  would  be  a  long  operation.  Von 
Haniel  had  agreed,  and  had  said  that  the  German  Government  would 
be  willing  to  give  up  this  formality  if  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  would  guarantee  that  the  text  to  be  signed  was  the  same  in 
every  particular  as  the  200  copies. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  recalled  that  a  global  list  of  amendments  had 
been  sent  and  that  it  was  important  the  Germans  should  realise  that 
these  were  included. 

(It  was  agreed  that  the  President  of  the  Conference  should  give 
the  German  Delegation  the  assurance  they  desired.) 

M.  Clemenceau  instructed  M.  Dutasta  to  prepare  the  necessary 


letter. 

(It  was  further  agreed  that  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
should  take  place  at  3  p.  m.  on  Saturday,  June  28th,  and  that  the  ver¬ 
ification  of  credentials  should  take  place  at  10  a.  m.  on  the  same  date.) 

3.  M.  Dutasta  said  that  von  Haniel  had  wished  to  know  whether 
M.  Clemenceau  proposed  to  make  a  speech.  He  had  said  that  he 
could  give  no  official  reply,  but  unofficially  he  was  sure 
that  M.  Clemenceau  had  no  such  intention,  and  that 
the  ceremony  would  be  confined  to  the  formality  of 
signature.  Herr  von  Haniel  had  then  asked  about 


Affixing  of  Seals 
to  the  Treaty 
of  Peace 


affixing  seals. 

(It  was  agreed : — 


(1)  That  the  seals  of  the  representatives  of  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers  should  be  affixed  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace  at  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary-General,  Quai  d’Orsay,  on  Friday,  June  27th,  at  2  p.  m. 

(2)  That  the  Secretary-General  should  arrange  with  the  Secretaries 
of  the  various  Delegations  to  bring  the  seals  at  that  hour. 

(3)  That  the  seals  of  the  German  Delegates  should  be  affixed  to 
the  Treaty  on  Saturday  morning  at  the  meeting  held  to  verify  cre¬ 
dentials.) 


4.  M.  Clemenceau  stated  that  the  French  Government  proposed 
to  hold  a  review  of  troops  on  July  14th,  when  the  representatives 
of  the  Army  would  march  under  the  Arc  de  Triomphe, 
down  the  Champs  Elysees  and  thence  to  the  Place  de 
I’Opera.  He  hoped  that  General  Pershing  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Sir  William  Robertson  would  be  able  to  march  with  the  French 
Generals  at  the  Head  of  the  procession  and  that  the  American,  British 
and  Italian  contingents  would  be  furnished.  He  also  asked  that  any 
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Japanese  Military  representatives  in  Paris  might  take  part.  He 
made  a  special  appeal  that  Naval  contingents  might  in  addition  be 
available. 

President  Wilson,  Me.  Lloyd  George,  M.  Sonnino  and  Baron 
Makino  agreed  to  give  the  necessary  instructions  to  the  United  States, 
British,  Italian  and  Japanese  Military  and  Naval  Authorities. 

5.  M.  Clejienceau  handed  to  M.  Mantoux,  in  French  the  following 
document,  which  M.  Mantoux  read  in  English.  (French  text,  Ap¬ 
pendix  I.) *  * 

“The  German  Government  possesses  information  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  populations  of  the  territories 
in  the  East,  which,  according  to  the  conditions  of 
the  Treaty,  are  to  be  separated  from  Germany,  have 
doubts  and  erroneous  views  as  to  the  date  of  the  cession  of  these 
territories;  the  same  applies  to  the  local  authorities  and  Military 
Chiefs.  In  order  to  prevent  misunderstandings  and  disagreeable  in¬ 
cidents,  it  seems  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  two  Parties,  to  notify 
the  interested  circles  without  delay,  of  the  fact  that  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  will  not  come  into  force  from  the  signature,  but  only  at  the 
moment  provided  in  the  definite  stipulations  of  the  Treaty,  and  that 
until  then  the  present  situation  is  maintained.  For  the  territories 
in  question  which  are  on  our  side  of  the  line  of  demarcation,  the 
necessary  action  has  already  been  taken  on  Germany’s  part. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  are  asked,  so  far  as  con¬ 
cerns  the  territories  situated  on  their  side  of  the  line  of  demarcation, 
to  take  as  soon  as  possible  the  proper  steps.” 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  this  was  the  letter  of  a  man  who  did 
not  wish  to  see  trouble. 

President  Wilson  thought  it  a  perfectly  reasonable  request.  He 
supposed  that  by  “line  of  demarcation”  was  meant  “the  Armistice 
line”. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  he  did  not  understand  exactly  what  the  Ger¬ 
mans  wanted  done. 

PEEsmENT  Wilson  said  it  was  for  us  to  let  the  people  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Armistice  line  know  what  had  been  arranged. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  suggested  that  the  document  should  be  referred 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  Legal  Advisers  for  their  views. 

(This  was  agreed  to.) 

6.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  92,  Minute  18,®  President  Wilson  read 
a  letter  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Lansing  covering  a  draft  of  a  com¬ 
munication  to  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands. 

the  (Appendix  II.) 

KAiser;  Flight  of  Lloyd  Geoege  Said  he  thought  that  this  was  a 

the  Crown  Prmce  .  i  , 

very  able  document.  He  questioned  however,  whether 
it  would  be  advisable  to  postpone  sending  this  document  until  the 

*  Appendix  I,  containing  the  French  text  of  the  letter  dated  June  25,  is  not 
printed. 

•  Ante,  p.  677. 
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ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  He  said  he  had  received  informa¬ 
tion  that  morning  (as  he  had  notified  his  Colleagues  on  arrival)  that 
the  Crown  Prince  had  fled  from  Holland,  and  had  been  identified  driv¬ 
ing  to  the  East  in  a  motor  car  in  company  with  a  German  Staff  Officer. 
He  presumed  that  the  Crown  Prince’s  flight  was  for  mischief.  The 
fact  that  he  had  gone  with  a  Staff  Officer  gave  the  impression  that  there 
was  some  conspiracy.  He  had  seen  in  the  newspapers  that  an  attempt 
was  being  made  by  the  Military  party  in  Germany  to  upset  the  Treaty 
of  Peace.  This  made  him  wonder  whether  it  was  safe  to  leave  the 
Kaiser  in  Holland.  He  had  often  thought  that  action  ought  to  have 
been  taken  before  in  this  matter. 

President  Wilson  questioned  whether  action  could  be  taken  before 
ratification. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  suggested  that  action  could  be  taken  on  the 
ground  of  public  safety.  If  the  Kaiser  reached  Germany  a  dan¬ 
gerous  situation  might  arise,  and  war  might  be  facilitated. 

President  Wilson  said  he  did  not  dispute  this.  He  was  only 
seeking  for  the  legal  basis  for  action. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  the  demand  could  be  based  on  the  escape 
of  the  Crown  Prince  and  the  danger  of  renewing  the  war  if  the 
Kaiser  escaped. 

President  Wilson  suggested  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  approach 
Holland  at  once  with  urgent  representations,  begging  them  that  the 
Kaiser  should  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  country.  At  present  the 
Crown  Prince  and  the  Kaiser  both  had  the  right  to  leave  the  country  if 
they  wished,  but  in  view  of  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  he 
thought  that  Holland  would  have  the  right  to  refuse  their  departure. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  he  would  put  the  matter  on  the  ground 
of  the  inflammable  state  of  Germany :  the  escape  of  the  Grown  Prince : 
and  the  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world  if  the  Kaiser  reached  Ger¬ 
many. 

M.  Clemenceau  suggested  that  Mr.  Balfour  should  be  asked  to  draft 
a  despatch  to  the  Dutch  Government. 

(It  was  agreed: — 

(1)  That  Mr.  Balfour  should  be  asked  to  draft  a  despatch  to  the 
Dutch  Government,  asking  them  to  take  precautions  to  prevent  the 
departure  of  the  Kaiser. 

(2)  That  Mr.  Lansing’s  despatch  to  the  Government  of  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  requiring  the  Dutch  Government  to  hand  over  the  Kaiser 
should  be  approved  for  use  when  the  occasion  arose.) 

Baron  Makino  reserved  his  assent  to  this  despatch  until  he  had  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  it  more  closely. 
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Trial  of  the  Kaiser 
in  England 


Blockade  of 
Hungary 


7.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  92,  Minute  5,* 

M.  Clemenceau  again  asked  that  time  might  be 

given  to  him  before  he  gave  his  final  assent  to  the  trial 
of  the  Kaiser  in  England. 

8.  The  Council  had  before  them  a  proposal  which  had  been  for¬ 
warded  to  President  Wilson  by  Mr.  McCormick  recommending  that: 

After  the  Bela  Kun  Government  of  Hungary  has 
withdrawn  its  military  forces  within  the  line  fixed  by 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers; 

And  after  the  Bela  Kun  Government  of  Hungary  has  suspended 
military  operations  against  the  surrounding  States  as  specified  by  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers ; 

The  Blockade  of  Hungary  be  raised  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been 
done  for  German  Austria,  to  permit  shipments  of  food,  raw  materials, 
animal  products,  manufactured  articles  and  all  ordinary  commodities, 
excluding,  however,  all  implements  of  war,  gold,  securities  or  other 
values  which  would  reduce  the  power  of  Hungary  to  complete  such 
rej)arations  as  may  be  imposed  upon  her. 

(It  was  agreed  that  the  Superior  Blockade  Council  should  be  au¬ 
thorised  to  carry  out  this  recommendation  as  soon  as  they  are  notified 
by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  that  Hungary  has  actually  com¬ 
plied  with  the  requirements  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers.) 

9.  M.  Clemenceatt  communicated  the  attached  letter  which  he  had 
received  from  Bela  Kun  (Appendix  III)  stating  that  the  Koumanian 
Army  had  not  conformed  to  the  formal  request  of  the  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence  to  put  an  end  to  all  bloodshed. 

It  was  agreed : — That  the  telegram  should  be  sent  to  General  Bliss, 
who  should  be  asked  if  Bela  Kun’s  statement  in  regard  to  the  attitude 
of  the  Koumanians  were  correct. 

10.  M.  Mantoux  read  a  despatch  from  the  Military  Kepresenta- 
tive.in  Paris  of  the  Serbo-Croat-Slovene  State  addressed  to  Marshal 

Foch,  (Appendix  IV)  indicating  that  Italian  units 
Kiagenfurt  had  attacked  Jugo-Slav  units  and  occupied  certain 

districts  in  the  region  of  Tarvis. 

M.  SoNNiNO  said  he  knew  nothing  about  any  action  in  the  region  of 
Tarvis.  All  he  knew  was  that  at  an  earlier  date  some  Italian  troops 
on  the  invitation  of  the  four  IMilitary  representatives  of  the  Allies 
had  advanced  in  the  region  of  Villach.  If  he  was  given  a  copy  he 
undertook  to  make  enquiry. 

M.  Clemenceau  instructed  Captain  Portier  to  send  him  a  copy. 


*  Ante,  p.  670. 
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11.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  92  Minute  14,®  Me.  Lloyd  George  said 
he  had  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Benes. 

,  „  (It  was  asTeed  that  this  letter  should  be  circulated 

Siberia:  Coopera-  ^  ®  i  n 

Slovak Troop^  both  to  the  Military  Representatives  of  the  Supreme 

With  the  Right  War  Couucil  at  Versailles  and  to  the  Members  of  the 

Wing  of  Admiral 

Koitchak’s  Array  Council  ( Appendix  V.) ) 

12.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  pointed  out  that  a  question  of  shipping  the 
Czecho-Slovak  forces  from  Vladivostock  was  raised  by  the  above  let¬ 
ter.  He  asked  that  President  Wilson  and  Baron  Makino  respectively 
would  enquire  as  to  whether  any  United  States  shipping  or  Japanese 
shipping  was  available  for  this  purpose. 

President  Wilson  said  that  most  of  the  United  States  shipping 
had  been  taken  away  from  the  Pacific  Coast  and  he  doubted  whether 
much  could  be  done.  He  agreed  however  to  make  enquiries. 

Baron  Making  said  that  a  similar  enquiry  had  been  made  by  the 
Roumanian  Government  who  wished  to  repatriate  Hungarian  pris¬ 
oners  in  Siberia  and  natives  of  the  districts  which  were  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Roumania.  He  undertook  to  make  enquiries. 

13.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  92  Minute  9,®  it  was  agreed : — That  the 
Committee  proposed  on  the  previous  day  should  be  set  up  to  enquire 

how  far  steps  have  already  been  taken  by  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  to  carry  out  the  various  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany  and  to 
make  recommendations  as  to  such  further  measures 
as  should  be  adopted  for  this  purpose. 

M.  Clemenceau  nominated  M.  Tardieu  to  represent  the  French 
Government;  President  Wilson  said  that  Mr.  Lansing  should  be  asked 
to  nominate  a  representative  of  the  United  States  of  America;  M. 
Sonnino  undertook  to  nominate  an  Italian  Representative;  Baron 
Makino  undertook  to  nominate  a  Japanese  Representative  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  undertook  to  nominate  a  British  Representative. 

14.  (It  was  agreed  that  the  Military  Representatives  of  the  Supreme 
War  Council  at  Versailles,  with  whom  should  be  associated  Belgian 
and  Japanese  Military  Representatives  as  well  as  Naval  and  Air  Rep- 

representatives  of  the  five  Principal  Allied  and  As- 
NavaY.‘an“dAeriai  sociated  Powers,  sliould  work  out  for  the  considera- 
Snuof'"'* *"*  tion  of  the  Council  all  details  of  the  Interallied  Mil¬ 
itary,  Naval  and  Aerial  Supervisory  Commissions  of 
Control  to  be  set  up  to  ensure  execution  by  Germany  of  the  Military, 
Naval  and  Aerial  clauses  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace.) 


Measnres  for  Exe¬ 
cuting  the  Peace 
Treaty 


*  Ante,  p.  674. 

*  Ante,  p.  672. 
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Heligoland 

Con«mission 


Prisoners  of  War 


Mandates 


15.  (It  was  agreed  that  a  proposal  by  the  Admirals  of  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  that  the  Commission  to  supervise  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  fortifications,  etc.  of  Heligoland,  should 
be  a  Sub-Commission  of  the  Naval  Interallied  Com¬ 
mission  of  Control,  should  also  be  referred  to  the 

Military  Representative [s]  as  above.) 

16.  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  drew  attention  to  the  Report  that  had 
been  furnished  by  the  Prisoners  of  War  Commission  as  to  the  measures 

to  be  adopted  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  in  regard  to  Prisoners  of  War. 

M.  Clemenceau  asked  that  the  subject  should  be  reserved  for  the 
present. 

M.  Mantoux,  at  M.  Clemenceau’s  request,  read  a  telegram  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Dupont  on  the  subject  of  Polish  prisoners  in  Germany. 

President  Wilson  pointed  out  that  no  steps  could  be  taken  for  the 
repatriation  of  Polish  prisoners  until  after  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace. 

17.  President  Wilson  said  that  the  only  forms  of  mandate  that  he 
had  seen  were  some  that  had  been  prepared  by  Lord 
Robert  Cecil. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  be  would  circulate  Lord  Milner’s  pro¬ 
posals  on  the  subject. 

18.  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  said  that  he  and  Captain  Portier  had 
made  enquiries  and  had  ascertained  that  the  Reparation  Commission 

had  failed  to  secure  an  agreement  with  the  states 
acquiring  territory  formerly  part  of  the  Austrian 
Empire  in  regard  to  the  reparation  and  finan¬ 
cial  clauses. 

A  further  Meeting  was  to  be  held  at  11  o’clock  that  morning. 

19.  (It  was  agreed  that  the  letter  to  M.  Paderewski  ^  that  had  accom- 

Poiish  Treaty!  panied  the  Polish  Treaty  should  not  be  published  until 
^derewsu"  the  signature  of  the  Treaty.) 

20. '  Sib  Maurice  Hankey  handed  round  a  document  relating  to  the 

size  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  on  the  Rhine  for  con- 

Siio  of  the  Army  •  i  j.  i  j  j. 

of  Occupation  on  sideration  at  an  early  date. 

the  Rhine  Note.  It  has  since  been  ascertained  that  the  docu¬ 

ment  handed  round  was  incomplete.  The  complete  document  will  be 
circulated. 

21.  M.  Clemenceau  said  that  he  thought  the  Council  ought  to  hear 
the  views  of  Marshal  Foch  as  to  what  action  should  be  taken  if  trouble 

should  arise  on  the  Eastern  Frontier  of  Germany  in 
FVonuVr  of”  connection  with  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  The  Allied  and 

Germany  Associated  Powers  had  the  duty  to  help  the  Poles  to 

defend  themselves  if  attacked,  but  it  was  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do 

^  (Concerning  this  letter,  see  CF-85,  p.  624,  and  appendix  I  thereto,  p.  629. 


Austrian  Treaty: 
Reparation  and 
Financial  Clauses 
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as  if  the  Germans  opposed,  it  would  not  even  be  possible  to  send  any 
supplies  through  Dantzig. 

(After  a  short  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  the  Military  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Supreme  War  Council  at  Versailles  should  be  asked  to 
consider  the  following  questions : — 

(1)  In  the  event  of  trouble  in  the  area  ceded  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Germany  to  Poland,  what  would  they  advise  as  to  how  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  could  best  assist  the  Poles  to  establish  their 
authority. 

(2)  The  composition  and  size  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  of  the 
Plebiscite  area  in  Upper  Silesia,  and  the  method  of  occupation  of  this 
area. ) 

(The  Meeting  then  adjourned.) 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  26  June,  1919. 


Appendix  II  to  CF-93’ 

{The  Secretary  of  State  to  President  Wilson^ 

Hotel  de  Crillon,  Paris,  June  26,  1919. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  President  :  Enclosed  please  find  a  proposed  draft  of  a 
request  to  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  surrender  of  the 
ex-German  Emperor  to  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Govern¬ 
ments. 

As  the  Netherlands  Government  is  not  a  party  to  the  Treaty  it  was 
necessary  to  quote  the  text  of  Article  227  so  as  to  inform  it  of  its 
existence. 

In  the  next  place  it  seemed  advisable  to  state  that  all  the  signatories 
(necessarily  including  Germany)  had  agreed  to  this  action  and  then 
to  ask  for  the  surrender.  It  is  next  stated  and  most  clear  that  the 
offense  is  moral  and  that  even  if  political  the  submission  to  a  court 
makes  it  judicial.  The  authority  for  this  last  statement  is  that  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  well  known  and  leading  case  of  Rhode  Island 
vs  Massachusetts  (12  Peters  Reports  657,  737)  decided  in  1838.  I  did 
not  quote  it  but  in  such  an  important  matter  it  is  well  to  have  an  unim¬ 
peachable  authority. 

You  will  observe  that  the  time  and  place  of  delivery  are  not  speci¬ 
fied.  These  are  perhaps  best  stated  indefinitely  at  present.  The 
Treaty  must  be  ratified  before  it  is  binding  and  the  “place”  must  be 
agreed  on.  Perhaps  it  would  be  proper  to  say  within  a  month  after 
the  deposit  of  ratifications  of  the  Treaty.  Perhaps  the  ex-Emperor 
should  be  delivered  to  the  country  in  which  he  is  to  be  tried.  These 


•  Regarding  appendix  I,  see  footnote  2,  p.  699. 
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are  however  matters  that  can  be  settled  later.  England  has  seemed 
to  be  most  eager  for  the  ex-Emperor’s  surrender  and  trial  and  he 
might  therefore  be  handed  over  to  authorised  agents  of  that  country. 

Finally  the  request,  in  the  form  of  a  Memorandum,  might  properly 
be  delivered  with  a  brief  covering  note  by  the  French  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands  as  the  Conference  meets  in  Paris,  the  Treaty  is  to  be  signed  at 
Versailles,  ratifications  deposited  in  Paris  so  that  France  acts  as  a 
general  mandatory  of  the  Powers  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Conference.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  customary  phrase  “interna¬ 
tional  comity”  is  omitted  owing  to  the  large  number  of  powers  con¬ 
cerned  which  goes  further  than  mere  comity  could  possibly  go. 

In  the  hope  that  the  Draft  may  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  has 
been  prepared,  I  am 

Faithfully  yours,  Eobeet  Lansing 


Annex  to  Appendix  II  to  CP-93 

Draft  of  Communication  to  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  British  Em¬ 
pire,  France,  Italy  and  Japan  have  the  honour  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Netherlands  Government  to  Article  227  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace, 
signed  at  Versailles,  the  .  .  .  day  of  June  1919,  to  which  the  twenty- 
seven  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and  Germany  are  Signatory  and 
Contracting  Parties. 

Article  227  is  thus  worded. 

“The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  publicly  arraign  William  II 
of  Hohenzollern,  formerly  German  Emperor,  for  a  supreme  ofi’ence 
against  international  morality  and  the  sanctity  of  Treaties. 

“A  special  tribunal  will  be  constituted  to  try  the  accused,  thereby 
assuring  him  the  guarantees  essential  to  the  right  of  defence.  It  will 
be  composed  of  five  judges,  one  appointed  by  each  of  the  following 
Powers:  namely  the  United  States  of  America,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italyand  Japan. 

“in  its  decision  the  tribunal  will  be  guided  by  the  highest  motives 
of  international  policy,  with  a  view  to  vindicating  the  solemn  obli¬ 
gations  of  international  undertakings  and  the  validity  of  interna¬ 
tional  morality.  It  will  be  its  duty  to  fix  the  punishment  which  it 
considers  should  be  imposed. 

“The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  will  address  a  request  to  the 
Government  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  surrender  to  them  of  the  ex- 
Emperor  in  order  that  he  may  be  put  on  trial.” 

Persons  residing  in  Germany  against  whom  judicial  proceedings 
are  to  be  taken  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  will  be  delivered 
to  them  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Article  228  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace.  If  the  ex-Emperor  had  remained  in  Germany  he  would 
have  been  delivered  to  them  by  the  Government  of  that  country  upon 
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the  request  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  As,  however,  he  is 
temporarily  residing  in  the  Netherlands  the  Principal  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers,  acting  in  their  own  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  all 
the  signatories  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  in  accordance  with  its 
terms,  have  the  honour  respectfully  to  request  the  Government  of 
the  Netherlands  to  deliver  to  them  the  ex-Emperor  at  a  time  and  place 
to  be  later  specified  to  be  proceeded  against  in  the  manner  provided 
in  Article  227  of  the  Treaty. 

The  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  respectfully  call 
the  attention  of  the  Netlierlands  Government  to  the  fact  that  the 
delivery  of  the  ex-Emperor  is  requested  “for  a  supreme  offence  against 
international  morality  and  the  sanctity  of  Treaties”;  that  proceed¬ 
ings  against  the  ex-Emperor  are  before  a  special  tribunal  in  which 
the  accused  is  to  have  “the  guarantees  essential  to  the  right  of  de¬ 
fence”;  that  the  decision  is  to  be  “guided  by  the  highest  motives  of 
international  policy”,  and  that  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon 
the  accused,  should  he  be  found  guilty  of  the  offence  with  which  he 
is  charged,  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  Tribunal  “with  a  view  to  vindicating 
the  solemn  obligations  of  international  undertakings  and  the  validity 
of  international  morality.” 

The  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  further  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  well  established 
principle  of  universal  application  that  even  if  the  offence  with  which 
the  ex-Emperor  is  charged  were  to  be  considered  political  at  the  date 
of  its  commission  the  agreement  of  the  nations  to  submit  it  and  its 
submission  to  a  judicial  tribunal,  thus  transferring  it  from  the  poli¬ 
tical  to  the  judicial  forum,  make  that  judicial  which  would  have 
otherwise  been  political. 

The  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  will  be  happy  to 
receive  the  assurance  of  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  that  it 
will  take  the  necessary  measures  to  comply  with  the  present  request. 


Appendix  III  to  CF-93 

Despatch  From  Bela  Kun 
[Translation  *] 

Budapest,  June  26,  1919,  4:20  a.  m. 

M.  Clemenceau, 

President  of  the  Peace  Conference,  Paris. 

We  regret  not  having  received  a  reply  to  the  question  which  we 
addressed  to  you  on  the  subject  of  guarantees  to  be  given  by  the 


*  Translation  from  Uie  French  supplied  by  the  editors. 
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Roumanians.'^®  We  have  ceased  hostilities  and  we  have  complied  with 
the  wish  of  the  Peace  Conference  to  put  an  end  to  all  shedding  of 
blood  and  yet  while  we  have  stopped  fighting  and  have  forbidden 
our  troops  to  carry  on  warlike  operations,  the  Roumanian  troops  are 
profiting  by  this  attitude  of  our  Army  to  attack  us  at  Kiralyhelmec. 
The  Roumanians  have  thus  anew  in  a  flagrant  fashion  disregarded 
the  formal  order  of  the  Peace  Conference  to  put  an  end  to  all  useless 
bloodshed  and  as  they  have  shown  by  this  act  that  they  do  not  respect 
in  any  way  the  decisions  of  the  Peace  Conference,  who  is  there  to  guar¬ 
antee  to  us  that  the  Roumanians  will  withdraw  their  troops  from  the 
occupied  territories  as  the  President  has  promised  in  the  name  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  ? 

Awaiting  your  reply,  Bela  Kun 

Conrmrnsar  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
The  Himgarian  Soviet  Republic 


Appendix  IV  to  CF-93 
[Translation  “] 

General  Pechitch,  Chief  of  the  Military  Mission  of  the  Kingdom  of 

the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes,  to  General  ATby,  Chief  of  the 

General  Staff  of  the  Army,  Paris 

Paris,  June  24,  1919. 

I  have  the  honor  to  bring  to  your  attention  this  telegram  which  1 
have  just  received  from  our  General  Headquarters: 

“On  the  19th  of  this  month  Italian  units  commenced  military 
actions  against  our  detachments  in  the  region  of  Wurzen,  on  our 
extreme  left  wing  opposite  Tarvis,  and  have  occupied  Petslinegg  and 
Kamen. 

“We  addressed  a  request  to  the  Interallied  Military  Commission  at 
Klagenfurt  asking  that  they  take  the  necessary  steps  to  stop  these 
Italian  attacks  against  our  detachments.  The  Interallied  Commis¬ 
sion  replied  that  it  was  not  competent  to  regulate  this  dispute. 

“Please  take  urgent  steps  with  our  Allies  to  give  to  the  Inter¬ 
allied  Military  Commission  the  necessary  instructions  to  deal  with 
this  troublesome  incident.” 

I  ask  that  you  kindly  take  under  consideration  this  request  from 
our  General  Headquarters  and  support  with  your  high  authority  on 
this  question  whatever  step  may  be  taken  in  the  direction  desired  by 
our  General  Headquarters. 


General  Pechitoh 
Chief  of  the  Mission 


“  See  appendix  II  to  CF-73,  p.  618. 

“  Translation  from  the  French  suf^lied  by  the  editors. 
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Appendix  V  to  CF-93 

WCP-1063 

\T'he  G zechoslovah  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  {Benes)  to  the 
British  Prime  Minister  {Lloyd  George)'\ 

Paris,  23  June,  1919. 

Monsieur  le  Ministre,  Further  to  the  conversation  which  I  had 
the  honour  of  having  with  you  yesterday,  I  beg  to  set  forth  my  point 
of  view  with  regard  to  the  question  of  our  army  in  Siberia  and  its 
transport  to  Bohemia,  whilst  stating  that  in  view  of  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  in  Bohemia,  I  express  my  point  of  view  subject  to  that  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Prague  Government  and  of  the  President  of  the 
Bepublic. 

(1)  Our  soldiers  in  Siberia  have  already  suffered  so  intensely  that 
their  one  desire  is  to  return  home  as  soon  as  possible.  That  is  the 
reason  actuating  them  at  present,  and  all  action  undertaken  should 
be  looked  at  from  this  point  of  view. 

(2)  Would  it  be  possible  to  consider  the  transport  of  our  troops 
from  Siberia  by  two  routes,  either  via  Vladivostock  or  via  Perm, 
Viatka  and  Archangel?  The  latter  route  would  probably  be  the 
shortest  and  quickest. 

(3)  This  second  route,  however,  might  probably  cause  our  soldiers 
to  come  once  more  into  conflict  with  the  Bolsheviki  and  to  fight  by  the 
side  of  Admiral  Koltchak’s  troops.  This  would  be  very  serious  for 
us  in  view  of  the  political  situation  in  Bohemia,  and  of  the  general 
state  of  affairs  among  our  soldiers  in  Siberia. 

(4)  It  would  perhaps  be  possible  to  send  part  of  our  soldiers  (about 
20,000)  via  Vladivostok,  and  to  make  the  others  understand  that 
they  would  travel  more  rapidly  via  Perm,  Viatka  and  Archangel 
(30,000).  I  do  not,  however,  conceal  from  myself  the  great  difficul¬ 
ties  which  would  confront  our  soldiers.  If  these  30,000  soldiers  were 
sent  to  the  North,  not  with  the  idea  that  they  were  to  fight  against  the 
Bolsheviki  and  to  support  Admiral  Koltchak’s  policy,  but  merely 
to  be  taken  home  after  having  joined  the  English  troops  operating 
in  North  Russia,  we  might  have  a  chance  of  success. 

(5)  All  this,  however,  would  be  subject  to  the  preparation  of  public 
opinion  in  Bohemia,  and  to  the  state  of  mind  of  our  soldiers  in  Si¬ 
beria.  I  will  not  conceal  that  our  public  opinion  in  Bohemia  and  our 
soldiers  in  Siberia  have  not  at  present  any  very  great  faith  in  this 
enterprise.  In  any  case,  it  would  be  necessary  to  demonstrate  either 
to  our  public  opinion  in  Bohemia  or  to  our  soldiers  themselves  that 
they  were  being  looked  after,  and  that  those  available  and  ready  were 
going  to  be  immediately  transported  from  Vladivostok.  A  very  de¬ 
tailed  plan  would  have  to  be  drawn  up  for  the  purpose,  the  Czecho- 
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Slovak  Government  would  have  to  be  given  the  assurance  that  the 
Allies  were  preparing  such-and-such  a  number  of  ships  for  such-and- 
such  a  date,  and  that  they  intended  to  complete  the  transport  of  our 
ti'oops  before  the  end  of  this  year.  If  our  public  and  our  soldiers 
were  further  informed — as  you  informed  me — that  without  the  use 
of  these  two  routes  the  transport  of  our  troops  could  not  be  com¬ 
pleted  for  two  years,  our  public  opinion  and  our  soldiers  in  Siberia 
might  perhaps  accept  the  plan  which  you  explained  to  me. 

(6)  I  consider  it  essential  to  draw  up  an  exact  programme,  to  set 
forth  the  two  above  possibilities  therein,  and*  to  give  precise  assur¬ 
ances  to  our  Government,  as  also  to  draw  up  a  mutual  agreement 
wherein  precise  details  should  be  set  forth  as  to  the  conditions  and 
time  of  return  of  our  troops.  If  I  had  such  a  programme  in  my  pos¬ 
session  and  could  submit  some  precise  assurances  to  my  Government, 
we  could  probably  arrive  at  a  successful  result. 

I  would  ask  you,  therefore,  if  you  consider  it  possible  and  advisable, 
to  let  me  have  details  as  to  such  programme  or  as  to  the  assurances 
and  conditions  under  which  this  operation  would  be  effected.  I  would 
hope  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Prague  Government  very  quickly. 

With  apologies  for  a  slight  delay  in  sending  this  letter,  I  beg,  etc. 

Dr.  Edvard  Benes 


Paris  Peace  Conf.  180.08401 /93i 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Residence,  23  Rue 
Nitot,  Paris,  on  Thursday,  June  26, 1919,  at  4  p.  m. 

Pkesent 


Ameeioa,  UinTED  States  of 
President  Wilson. 


Great  Britain 

Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 


Feance 

M.  Clemenceau. 


Chinese  Protest 


Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B.  1  secretaries. 

Captain  Portier.  J 

Professor  P.  J.  Mantoux — Interpreter. 

1.  M.  Clemenceau  said  that  M.  Wellington  Koo  had  informed 
him  that  the  Chinese  Delegation  would  make  a  protest  in  order  to 

satisfy  public  opinion  in  China.  This  would  be  done 
only  in  the  hope  that  later  on  Hie  clauses  in  the 
Treaty  relating  to  Shantung  would  be  revised.  He  wished  to  ask 
his  Colleagues  whether  they  thought  the  protest  should  be  made  before 
or  after  the  signature  of  the  Treaty.  For  his  part,  he  would  prefer 
that  it  should  be  after. 

Me.  Llotd  George  agreed. 

M.  Clemenceau  pointed  out  that  otherwise  Roumania  might  be 
encouraged  to  follow  suit. 

Me.  Llotd  George  said  that  it  might  even  set  a  bad  example  to  the 
Germans. 

(It  was  agreed  that  M.  Clemenceau  should  ask  M.  Pichon  to  request 
the  Chinese  Government  to  make  their  formal  protest  at  the  very 
last  possible  moment.) 

2.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  93,  Minute  6,^  the  attached  telegram 
drafted  by  Mr.  Balfour  was  agreed  to.  (Appendix  I.) 

(M.  Clemenceau  undertook  to  despatch  it  to  the 
Dutch  Government  on  behalf  of  the  Conference. 

3.  M.  Clemenceau  said  that  he  had  allocated  15  places  in  the 
Hall  at  Versailles  for  French  soldiers,  who  had  specially  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  in  the  war,  to  witness  the  signa- 

soimlra  To^vitness  Treaty  of  Peace,  and  he  would  be  glad  to 

the  place  xJLfy  offer  the  Same  facilities  to  the  British  and  American 
Governments. 

Me.  Llotd  George  and  President  Wilson  thanked  M.  Clemenceau 
for  his  offer,  which  they  accepted. 


Holland  and  the 
Deliyery  of  the 
ex-Kaiser 
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Mb.  Lloyd  George  asked  what  reply  was  to  be  given  to  the  Turks. 

President  Wilson  observed  that  Mr,  Balfour  had 
already  made  a  reply. 


Turkish  Missions 


Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  this  was  not  his  meaning.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  the  Turks  were  to  be  allowed  to  go  or  whether  they 
were  to  be  asked  to  meet  the  Representatives  of  the  Powers,  or  should 
they  be  sent  a  letter  suggesting  that  they  should  go  home  and  return 
later  on  when  summoned. 

President  Wilson  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to 
let  them  go.  They  had  exhibited  complete  absence  of  common  sense 
and  a  total  misunderstanding  of  the  West.  They  had  imagined  that 
the  Conference  knew  no  history  and  was  ready  to  swallow  enormous 
falsehoods. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  observed  that  this  was  Turkish  Diplomacy. 

PuEsmENT  Wilson  remarked  that  no  promise  had  been  made  to  reply 
to  what  they  might  say. 

M.  Clesienceau  agreed  that  they  had  only  asked  for  a  hearing. 

President  W^ilson  said  that  the  Conference  had  given  them  suffi¬ 
cient  attention.  They  had  been  treated  favourably.  They  had  been 
asked  to  come  to  the  Conference  and  all  they  had  wished  to  say  had 
been  listened  to.  They  had  been  better  treated  in  this  respect  than 
the  Austrians. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  the  question  he  had  alluded  to  on  the 
previous  day  was  whether  it  was  expedient  to  try  and  make  Peace  with 
Turkey  without  coming  to  a  decision  on  the  question  of  Mandates, 

President  Wilson  said  that  he  had  reflected  on  this  subject.  It 
might  be  possible  to  tell  the  Turks  that  they  must  abandon  their  pos¬ 
sessions  in  Europe  and  in  certain  specified  territories  in  Asia,  or  else 
they  might  be  told  “Your  territory  will  be  bounded  as  follows — Tur¬ 
key  must  renounce  all  rights  over  territories  outside  this  boundary 
and  accept  in  advance  the  disposal  of  these  areas  to  be  made  by  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers,”  Furthermore,  “Turkey  must  accept 
in  certain  Departments  of  State — Finance,  Police,  supervision  of  the 
Coasts,  the  assistance  of  a  Power,  hereafter  to  be  designated.”  This 
appeared  to  him  to  be  practicable  and  settlement  of  all  other  questions 
could  be  adjourned. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  this  proposal  was  practicable  if  it  be 
decided  at  once  to  take  Constantinople  from  the  Turks. 

President  Wilson  observed  that  Constantinople  was  not  a  Turkish 
City;  other  races  there  were  in  the  majority. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  this  amounted  to  a  final  expulsion  of  the 
Turks  from  Europe. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  he  had  an  objection  to  make.  If  this  solu¬ 
tion  were  proposed  to  the  Turks,  they  would  refuse  and  would  remain 
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where  they  were.  There  was  nothing  ready  to  enforce  immediate 
execution.  What  could  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  do?  The 
whole  of  this  question  could  only  be  settled  at  one  time.  For  his 
part  he  agreed  that  Constantinople  should  not  remain  Turkish.  The 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  had  been,  when  it  occurred,  a 
very  great  event  which  had  shaken  up  all  Europe.  Since  then  Europe 
had  made  every  effort  to  maintain  the  Turks  there. 

President  Wilson  said  doubtless  because  no  successor  could  be 
found  for  them. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  it  was  chiefly  bj  reason  of  the  fear  of  Russia. 

M.  Clemenoeau  asked  what  immediate  solution  was  in  view.  Con¬ 
stantinople  had  been  offered  to  President  Wilson,  but  he  did  not  seem 
anxious  to  accept  it. 

President  Wilson  said  he  would  take  the  proposal  to  the  Powers 
but  from  [/erf]  the  situation  brought  about  by  Italian  action.  The 
Italians  had  continued  to  land  troops  in  Asia  Minor.  M.  Tittoni  no 
doubt  would  cause  these  troops  to  advance  still  further.  Conflicts 
were  to  be  feared.  What  Italy  aimed  at  was  to  obtain  a  position  such 
that  she  could  not  be  evicted  without  hostilities.  Should  she  continue 
this  Policy,  she  would  place  herself  outside  the  law.  A  great  Nation 
which  behaved  in  this  manner  lost  all  its  rights.  The  problem  of  Asia 
Minor  would  be  easily  settled  if  Italy  were  not  concerned. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  thought  it  would  be  safer  to  say  that  Asia  Minor 
would  be  “easier  to  settle”. 

M.  Clemenoeau  agreed  and  pointed  out  that  there  would  still  be 
ticklish  problems.  He  reminded  the  meeting  that  the  Indian  Mo¬ 
hammedans  had  protested  against  any  division  of  Turkish  Asia. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  they  meant  Anatolia. 

M.  Clemenoeau  pointed  out  that  the  Greeks  were  in  Smyrna  and 
were  extending  up  to  Aidin.  This  was  part  of  Anatolia.  There  was 
a  considerable  Turkish  population  in  Smyrna  itself.  He  was  making 
no  protest,  merely  drawing  attention  to  facts.  As  to  the  Italians,  they 
had  seized  ports  and  had  stayed  there  in  spite  of  clear  warnings, 
they  had  advanced  inland  and  were  continuing  to  penetrate.  He 
did  not  think  that  they  would  withdraw  if  asked  to  by  the  Council. 
Mr.  Tittoni  now  said  “Smyrna  was  promised  to  us.”  This  meant 
“Italy  is  a  great  nation  which  might  perhaps  make  concessions.  It 
will  not  leave  Smyrna  to  others  except  for  compensations”.  He  asked 
what  was  to  be  done. 

President  Wilson  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  would  not  last.  It  would  come  to  Paris  and  make  claims  which 
would  not  be  accepted.  Tliese  claims  would  be  categorically  refused 
and  the  Italian  Government  would  be  forced  to  withdraw. 

M.  Clemenoeau  said  that  he  was  inclined  to  refuse  discussion  of 
Asiatic  questions  with  the  Italians  for  the  present.  He  would  say 
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to  them  “We  are  now  making  Peace  with  Austria  and  we  canot  allow 
negotiations  to  be  suspended.  The  first  question  we  must  settle  is 
that  of  the  Adriatic.” 

President  Wilson  said  that  he  agreed. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  any  haste  in  dealing  with  the  Turkish 
question  would  be  dangerous.  For  instance,  there  was  the  French 
view.  France  had  a  disagreement  with  Great  Britain.  He  did  not 
wish  to  raise  this  question  until  Peace  with  Germany  had  been  signed. 
Fortunately,  public  opinion  was  not  for  the  time  being  exerting  any 
pressure.  This  was  a  piece  of  good  luck.  If,  unfortunately,  this 
question  got  entangled  with  European  questions,  he  was  much  afraid 
of  what  might  be  said  and  done  by  certain  persons  devoid  of  self 
control.  If  the  Conference  could  reach  satisfactory  solutions  of  more 
important  problems,  public  opinion  would  be  greatly  appeased  and 
subsequent  discussions  would  be  rendered  easier. 

President  Wilson  said  that  for  the  time  being  all  he  proposed  was 
to  fix  the  frontiers  of  Turkey. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  was  all  that  could  be  done  and  that  as 
no  immediate  means  of  execution  existed,  the  result  would  be  deplor¬ 
able. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  the  Italian  danger  in  Asia  Minor  was 
a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  him.  The  Italians  were  advancing 
straight  before  them  and  seizing  in  the  interior  everything  that  suited 
them.  Great  Britain  had  no  ambition  in  this  region,  but  he  feared 
what  the  effect  might  be  in  Mussulman  Countries.  This  concerned 
Great  Britain  in  Egypt  and  in  India  and  France  in  North  Africa. 
M.  Tittoni  said  that  what  Italy  desired  in  Asia  was  mining  conces¬ 
sions,  but  the  Italians  were  now  seizing  everything  that  might  be 
of  use  to  them. 

President  Wilson  observed  that  what  they  wanted  was  things  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  obtain  under  a  mandate. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  observed  that  Italy  alone  among  the  Powers 
had  riot  demobilised.  She  was  afraid  to  do  so  out  of  fear  of  internal 
disorder.  She  had  her  troops  and  she  was  sending  them  to  Asia 
Minor,  to  the  Caucasus,  and  wherever  she  wished. 

Pre.sident  Wilson  said  that  he  had  reason  to  anticipate  a  period 
of  famine  in  the  Caucasus,  when  British  troops  were  withdrawn,  by 
reason  of  a  momentary  influx  of  population.  This  was  a  problem  to 
which  his  attention  has  been  drawn  and  which  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
As  to  the  Italians,  he  thought  they  should  be  asked  clearly  to  state 
whether  they  remained  in  the  Entente  or  not.  If  they  did,  they 
must  take  part  with  their  Allies  in  the  negotiations  with  Turkey  and 
do  nothing  independently. 
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Mr.  Lloyd  Gforge  pointed  out  that  even  according  to  the  agreement 
of  Saint  Jean  de  Maurienne,  the  Italians  had  no  right  to  the  forcible 
occupation  of  all  the  places  they  had  seized. 

President  Wilson  said  that  he  could  not  go  back  and  tell  the  United 
States  Senate  ‘‘Here  is  a  Treaty  re-establishing  Peace”,  if  Italy  were 
left  a  free  hand.  It  would  be  on  the  contrary  a  Treaty  preparing  war 
and  could  not  be  guaranteed  by  the  Powers. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  would 
put  the  question  to  the  Italians  as  clearly  as  possible.  Fiume  was 
at  the  present  time  administered  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Italy. 
The  local  Government  had  lately  asked  the  French  General  to  expel 
the  Serbians.  The  General  had  refused.  The  Italians  had  then 
expelled  them  themselves.  The  town  was  surrounded  by  barbed  wire. 
This  was  a  state  of  war.  Was  this  the  intention  of  the  Treaty  of 
London?  The  Italians  were  breaking  their  word  there  and  every¬ 
where  else. 

President  Wilson  said  that  they  justified  their  presence  in  Fiume 
on  the  pretext  that  the  Armistice  granted  them  the  right  of  advancing 
to  re-establish  order. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  they  had  gone  so  far  in  the  last  few  days 
as  to  ask  France  for  a  small  bit  of  French  territory  in  the  County  of 
Nice  to  improve  their  frontier  which  according  to  them  was  illdrawn. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  observed  that  this  was  madness. 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  28  June,  1919. 


Appendix  to  CF-93A 

Telegram,  to  the  Dutch  Government 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  desire  in  the  interests  of  Peace 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Dutch  Government  to  the  position  of  the 
German  ex-Kaiser  and  the  German  ex-Crown  Prince  who,  early  in 
last  November  sought  safety  in  Dutch  territory. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  have  heard  with  great 
surprise  that  the  titular  Crown  Prince,  who  is  a  German  combatant 
officer  of  high  rank,  has  been  permitted  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war 
to  escape  from  the  neutral  country  in  which  he  was  interned.  They 
trust  that  no  similar  breach  of  international  obligation  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  in  the  far  more  important  case  of  the  ex-Kaiser.  He  is  not 
only  a  German  officer  who  has  fled  to  neutral  territory,  he  is  also  the 
potentate  whom  all  the  world  outside  Germany  deems  guilty  of  bring¬ 
ing  on  the  great  war  and  of  pursuing  it  by  methods  of  deliberate 
barbarism.  According  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace  which  is  about  to  be 
signed  with  Germany  his  conduct  will  be  judicially  arraigned.  But 
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he  still  represents  the  military  party  whose  influence  has  ruined  his 
country  and  brought  infinite  suffering  on  the  human  race.  His  escape 
would  raise  their  credit  and  revive  their  waning  hopes.  It  would 
threaten  the  peace  so  hardly  achieved  and  even  now  not  finally 
secured.  To  permit  it  would  be  an  international  crime,  which  could 
not  be  forgiven  those  who  have  contributed  to  it  by  their  carelessness 
or  their  connivance. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  confident  that  these  consid¬ 
erations  will  commend  themselves  to  the  Dutch  Government.  But 
they  desire  to  add  that  should  that  Government  feel  that  in  existing 
circumstances  the  safe  custody  of  the  ex-Kaiser  involves  responsibili¬ 
ties  heavier  than  any  which  it  is  prepared  to  bear,  the  Allied  and  As¬ 
sociated  Governments  are  willing  to  undertake  the  duty  and  so  relieve 
a  neutral  State  of  a  thankless  task  which  it  never  sought  but  which 
it  is  under  grave  obligation  to  carry  out. 

26  June,  1919. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  June  27, 1919,  at  11  a.  m. 


Present 


Ameeica,  United  States  or 

President  Wilson. 

Mr.  Baruch. 

Mr.  Lament. 

Mr.  Norman  Davis. 

Mr.  McCormick. 

Mr.  Dulles. 


Geeat  Britain 

Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 
Lord  Sumner. 

Lord  Cunliffe. 

Colonel  Peel. 

Mr.  Dudley  Ward. 

Mr.  Sutton. 


Prance 


Italy 


Japan 


M.  Clemenceau. 

M.  Loucheur. 

M.  Jouasset. 

M.  Sergent. 

M.  Cheysson. 

?  French  Secretary. 


Baron  Sonuino. 
M.  Crespi. 

M.  d’Amelio. 


Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B. 
Count  Aldrovandi. 

Professor  P.  J.  Mantoux. 


Secretaries. 
Interpreter. 


Baron  Makino. 


The  Council  had  under  consideration  the  Report  of  those  members 
of  the  Reparation  Commission,  who  had  been  deputed  to  negotiate 
with  Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Serbia  and  Roumania  with  regard  to 
the  payment  of  contributions  towards  the  cost  of  the  war. 

I.  Colonel  Peel  explained  that  they  had  initiated  negotiations  on 
the  basis  of  the  instructions  given  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council 
on  this  subject.^  Taking  the  value  of  the  Kroner  at 
25  per  cent  of  its  par  value  they  had  finally  sug¬ 
gested  a  total  sum  in  respect  of  the  four  states 
amounting  to  2  milliards  Francs  Swiss  gold.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking  these  states  were  reluctant  to  under¬ 
take  this  liability  though  Czecho-Slovakia  had  undertaken  to  do  so 
if  the  other  three  would  consent.  Serbia  and  Roumania  had  not 
absolutely  declined  but  he  doubted  whether  they  were  seriously  willing 
to  pay.  He  did  not  know  what  decision  had  been  taken  by  the  Polish 
representatives  as  they  had  not  been  present  at  the  last  discussion 
on  the  subject.  He  pointed  out  therefore  that  this  liability  must 
either  be  imposed  on  these  States,  or  the  sum  might  be  discussed  and 
proposals  for  its  revision  considered  or  the  matter  dropped  altogether. 


Contribation  to  the 
Cost  of  War  To  Be 
Demanded  From 
States  Acquiring 
Formerly  Austro- 
Hungarian 
Territory 


*  See  CF-72/1,  p.  51L 
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President  Wilson  asked  what  method  it  was  proposed  to  adopt 
to  impose  this  obligation  on  the  States  in  question. 

Mr.  Dulles  suggested  that  they  should  be  told  that  in  the  event  of 
a  refusal  they  would  again  come  under  the  terms  of  the  Austrian 
Treaty  and  be  liable  to  pay  reparation. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  agreed  that  this  was  the  best  method  of  dealing 
with  them,  and  reminded  the  Council  that,  as  he  had  pointed  out 
before,  with  regard  to  Serbia  and  Roumania,  a  kind  of  book-keeping 
transaction  could  be  conducted  i.  e.  the  amount  of  their  contributions 
could  be  deducted  from  their  claims  to  reparation. 

M.  Loucheur  said  that  in  his  opinion  to  impose  on  these  small 
Powers  the  sum  of  1,  1^2  or  2  milliards  was  to  incur  a  great  deal  of 
odium  for  very  little  profit.  His  attitude  might  be  different  if  sub¬ 
stantial  sums  were  in  question.  He  reminded  the  Council  of  the  bur¬ 
den  of  war  expenses  which  would  have  to  be  borne  by  Serbia  and 
Roumania.  If,  however,  it  was  decided  to  impose  this  obligation  on 
these  States,  he  agreed  that  Mr.  Dulles’  suggestion  was  the  right  one. 
He  added  that  he  had  understood  from  a  Roumanian  Delegate  on  the 
previous  day  that  these  States  were  prepared  to  offer  II/2  milliards. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  he  adhered  to  M.  Loucheur’s  opinion. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked  whether  in  effect  M.  Loucheur  intended 
that  Serbia  and  Roumania  should  present  in  full  their  reparation 
claims  against  Germany,  while  acquiring  between  them  something 
like  half  the  former  Austrian  Empire, 

M.  Clemenceau  explained  that  he  had  not  looked  at  the  matter 
in  this  light.  Serbia  and  Roumania  would  certainly  have  to  diminish 
their  claims  against  the  reparation  fund. 

M.  Loucheur  thought  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  position  was  right 
but  in  view  of  what  had  been  embodied  in  the  German  Treaty  with 
regard  to  the  principle  of  “solidarity”  he  did  not  think  that  his 
attitude  could  now  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  he  was  not  calling  in  question  the 
principle  of  solidarity.  His  point  was  that  the  Reparation  Com¬ 
mission  must  strike  a  balance  in  the  case  of  Serbia  and  Roumania 
and  deduct  the  amount  of  their  contributions  from  their  reparation 
claims. 

M.  Loucheur  said  that  the  negotiations  which,  as  had  been  reported, 
had  proved  unacceptable  to  these  smaller  States,  had  been  conducted 
on  this  basis.  In  any  case  the  balance  would  be  enormously  in  favour 
of  Serbia  and  Roumania  and  he  adhered  to  his  opinion  that  the 
amount  in  question  was  not  worth  the  trouble  involved.  The  repara¬ 
tion  claimed  by  these  States  would  very  likely  amount  to  20  milliards 
and  contributions  as  suggested  to  2  milliards  only. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  if  this  position  was  taken  up  with 
regard  to  Serbia  and  Roumania,  the  Czecho-Slovaks  would,  he  sup- 
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posed,  agree  to  make  a  payment.  He  added  that  it  was  well  known 
that  in  Czecho-Slovakia  there  were  a  very  large  number  of  rich 
Germans.  He  could  not  consent  to  a  proposal  which  would  relieve 
them  of  the  burdens  to  be  borne  by  men  in  similar  positions  in  the 
Allied  countries. 

M.  Loucheur  suggested  therefore  that  the  total  amount  of  con¬ 
tributions  to  be  demanded  should  be  2  milliards  of  francs. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  he  would  not  express  an  opinion  as  to 
a  figure  and  thought  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  Reparation  Com¬ 
mission,  when  this  came  into  being,  to  assess  it. 

Mr.  Davis  said  that  they  had  attempted,  without  success,  to  per¬ 
suade  these  States  to  agree  to  this  proceeding. 

Colonel  Peel  suggested  that  the  experts  there  present  and  pre¬ 
viously  delegated  for  these  negotiations  should  have  authority  to 
settle  a  figure  at  once. 

It  was  agreed : — 

That  Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Serbia  and  Roumania  should  be 
called  upon  to  accept  liability  for  the  payment  of  contributions  in 
respect  of  the  expenses  of  the  liberation  of  formerly  Austrian  terri¬ 
tory  to  be  acquired  by  them. 

That  the  amount  of  the  contributions  should  be  fixed  by  the  experts 
of  the  Reparation  Commission  who  would  already  be  deputed  to 
negotiate  with  them. 

That  if  these  States  refused  this  settlement  they  should  be  liable  for 
the  payment  of  reparation  under  the  Clauses  of  the  Treaty  with 
Austria. 

II.  The  Council  approved  the  following  provision  for  insertion  in 
the  Financial  Clauses  of  the  Polish  Treaty : — 

Poland  shall  undertake  responsibility  for  a  part  of  the  Russian 
Public  Debt  and  of  all  other  financial  obligations  of  the  Russian  State 
as  these  shall  be  determined  by  a  special  Convention 
Payment  of  between  the  principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 

Russian  u  ic  Poland  of  the  other.  This  Con¬ 

vention  shall  be  drawn  up  by  a  Commission  appointed 
by  the  said  Powers.  In  case  the  Commission  should  not  arrive  at  an 
agreement,  the  questions  in  dispute  shall  immediately  be  submitted  to 
tfc  League  of  Nations. 

A  copy  of  the  above  provision,  initialled  by  Council  of  Five  was 
handed  to  M.  Cheysson  for  immediate  communication  to  the  Drafting 
Committee. 

Baron  Makino  said  that  he  initialled  the  document  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  provision  would  be  made  for  the  representation  of  Japan 
when  the  matter  in  question  was  under  consideration. 
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III.  The  following  addition  to  paragraph  3  of  Section  3  of  Annex 
II  of  the  Reparation  Clauses  was  initialled  for  in- 
se^cti^^ofthe  nip-  sertion  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Austria,  to  follow 
aration  Commission  immediately  after  this  clause,  “the  composition  of 
this  section . claims”. 

When  voting  takes  place  the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  shall  each  have  two 
votes. 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  June  30, 1919. 


Paris  Peace  Conf.  180.03401/95  CF-95 

Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Friday,  June  27,  1919,  at  12  Noon 


PitESENT 


United  States  of  Ameeica  Beitish  Empire 

President  Wilson.  The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 

France  Italy  Japan 

M.  Clemenceau.  H.  E.  Baron  Sonnino.  H.  E.  Baron  Makino. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B.  I 

Count  Aldrovandl.  >  Secretaries. 

Capt.  A.  Portier.  J 

M.  P.  J.  Mantoux. — Interpreter. 


Note:  The  following  decisions  were  taken  immediately  after  and 
during  the  dispersal  of  the  meeting  in  regard  to  the  Keparation  and 
Financial  Clauses  in  the  Austrian  Treaty,  which  is  recorded  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  Meeting.^ 

1.  The  Council  approved  the  attached  additional  Clause  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  Treaty  with  Poland  (Appendix  I). 

The  Clause  was  initialled  by  the  representatives  of 
Trfaty  With  the  Five  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  and 

was  taken  by  INI.  Cheysson  for  immediate  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  Drafting  Committee,  since  the  Treaty  with  Poland  is  to  be 
signed  on  Saturday,  June  28th. 

2.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  92,  Minute  8,’* *  the  Council  took  note  that 
since  the  last  meeting  the  attached  resolution  ^  in  regard  to  their  de¬ 
cision  on  the  subject  of  the  raising  of  the  Blockade  of 

Germany*^  Germany  had  been  approved  and  initialled  by  the 

representatives  of  the  Five  Principal  Allied  and  As¬ 
sociated  Powers,  and,  after  being  initialled,  had  been  forwarded  by 
Sir  Maurice  Hankey  to  the  Secretary-General  for  the  information  of 
the  Superior  Blockade  Council. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  above  decision  in  regard  to  the  raising  of 
the  Blockade  should  be  communicated  to  the  German  Delegates  in 
writing  by  M.  Clemenceau  on  behalf  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  immediately  after  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 


'  CF-94,  supra. 

*  Ante,  p.  671. 

*  The  resolution  is  not  attached  to  the  file  copy  of  these  minutes. 
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M.  Clemenceau  read  the  draft  of  the  letter  he  proposed  to  send  to 
the  German  Delegation. 

3.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  93,  Minute  6,  Conclusion  (1)^  and  C.  F. 
93.  A.,  Minute  2,®  the  Council  took  note  of  the  immediate  telegram  to 

the  Dutch  Government,  which  had  been  drafted  bv 

Holland  and  De-  rnr  rt 

Hvery  of  the  Mr.  Baliour,  and  which  had  been  approved  for  des- 

patch  on  behalf  of  the  Council  on  the  previous  day 
by  M.  Clemenceau,  President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  but  had 
immediately  been  communicated  to  M.  Sonnino  and  Baron  Makino. 

Baron  Making  asked  that,  in  the  sentence  “He  is  also  the  potentate”, 
the  word  “was”  might  be  substituted  for  “is”. 

(This  was  approved,  and  Sir  INIaurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to 
use  the  utmost  expedition  to  endeavour  to  secure  the  change  before 
the  telegram  was  despatched. 

It  was  further  agreed  that  this  telegram  should  be  published  in 
the  morning  papers  of  Sunday,  June  29th.) 

A  copy  of  this  telegram,  as  finally  approved,  is  attached,  (Appendix 

II). 

4.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  93,  Minute  6,  Conclusion  (2).'* 

Baron  Making  said  he  would  agree  to  Mr.  Lansing’s  draft  tele¬ 
gram  to  the  Dutch  Government. 

(This  telegram  was  accordingly  taken  note  of  for  use  when  the 
time  came  to  give  effect  to  Article  227  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Germany.) 

6.  (It  was  agreed  that,  as  soon  as  the  Reparation  and  Financial 
Clauses  have  been  approved,  the  outstanding  portions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  Austria  should  be  communicated  to  the 
Anttr?an*Go"em-*^*  Austrian  Delegation  by  the  Secretary-General.) 
ma?ndeVof?he  (It  was  agreed  to  hold  a  Meeting  of  the  Council  at 

Versailles  on  the  conclusion  of  the  signature  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany.) 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  27  June,  1919. 


Appendix  I  to  CF-95 
TREATY  WITH  POLAND 

Poland  agrees  to  assume  responsibility  for  such  proportion  of  the 
Russian  public  debt  and  other  Russian  public  liabilities  of  any  kind 
as  may  be  assigned  to  her  under  a  special  convention  between  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  on  the  one  hand  and  Poland  on 


*  Ante,  p.  700. 
'Ante,  p.  710. 
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the  other,  to  be  prepared  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  above 
States.  In  the  event  of  the  Commission  not  arriving  at  an  agreement 
the  point  at  issue  shall  be  referred  for  immediate  arbitration  to  the 
League  of  Nations. 

26  June,  1919. 


Appendix  II  to  CF-95 

Telegram  to  the  Dutch  Government 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  desire  in  the  interests  of  Peace 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Dutch  Government  to  the  position  of  the 
German  ex -Kaiser  and  the  German  ex-Crown  Prince  who,  early  in  last 
November  sought  safety  in  Dutch  territory. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  have  heard  with  great 
surprise  that  the  titular  Crown  Prince,  who  is  a  German  combatant 
officer  of  high  rank,  has  been  permitted  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war 
to  escape  from  the  neutral  country  in  which  he  was  interned.  They 
trust  that  no  similar  breach  of  international  obligation  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  in  the  far  more  important  case  of  the  ex-Kaiser.  He  is  not  only 
a  German  officer  who  has  fled  to  neutral  territory,  he  was  also  the 
potentate  whom  all  the  world  outside  Germany  deems  guilty  of  bring¬ 
ing  on  the  great  war,  and  of  pursuing  it  by  methods  of  deliberate 
barbarism.  According  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace  which  is  about  to  be 
signed  with  Germany  his  conduct  will  be  judicially  arraigned.  But 
he  still  represents  the  military  party  whose  influence  has  ruined  his 
country  and  brought  infinite  suffering  on  the  human  race.  His  escape 
would  raise  their  credit  and  revive  their  waning  hopes.  It  would 
threaten  the  peace  so  hardly  achieved  and  even  now  not  finally  secured. 
To  permit  it  would  be  an  international  crime,  which  could  not  be 
forgiven  those  who  have  contributed  to  it  by  their  carelessness  or  their 
connivance. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  confident  that  these  con¬ 
siderations  will  conunend  themselves  to  the  Dutch  Government.  But 
they  desire  to  add  that  should  that  Government  feel  that  in  existing 
circumstances  the  safe  custody  of  the  ex-Kaiser  involves  responsibil¬ 
ities  heavier  than  any  which  it  is  prepared  to  bear,  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Governments  are  willing  to  undertake  the  duty  and  so 
relieve  a  neutral  State  of  a  thankless  task  which  it  never  sought  but 
which  it  is  under  grave  obligation  to  carry  out. 

26  June,  1919. 


Paris  Pence  Conf.  J  80.03401/96 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Friday,  June  27,  1919,  at  4  p.  m. 

Present 


United  States  of  America  British  Empire 

President  Wilson.  The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 

France  Italy  Japan 

M.  Clemenceau.  M.  Sonnino.  Baron  Makino. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B."] 

Count  Aldrovandi.  \  Secretaries. 

Captain  A.  Portier.  J 

Prof.  P.  J.  Mantoux. — Interpreter. 


1.  (M.  Paderewski  and  Mr.  Hurst  were  present  during  this  dis¬ 
cussion.) 

M.  Paberewski  said  he  had  come  to  ask  the  Council  to  make  certain 
modifications  in  the  Convention  to  be  signed  between 
Convention  Poland  and  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 

With  Poland  Powers  Under  Article  93  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  The 

various  points  to  which  he  alluded  were  dealt  with  fully  in  a 
letter,  dated  26th  June,  1919,  he  had  sent  to  M.  Clemenceau,  and  to 
which  he  made  frequent  reference.^ 

2.  The  first  point  raised  by  M.  Paderewski  is  contained  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  his  letter  to  M.  Clemenceau : — 

“I  have  the  honour  to  declare,  in  the  name  of  the 
Treatment  of  Poles  Polish  Delegation  to  the  Peace  Conference,  that  we 
Sovereignty  are  ready  to  sign  the  proposed  Convention  in  execu- 

tion  of  Article  93  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Ger¬ 
many,  while  asking  you,  M.  le  Presidentj  in  the  name  of  justice,  to 
stipulate  that  the  numerous  Polish  population  destined  to  remain  under 
German  domination  shall  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges  so  far 
as  concerns  language  and  culture  as  those  accorded  to  Germans  who 
become,  by  reason  of  the  Treaty,  citizens  of  the  Polish  Kepublic.” 

There  was  considerable  discussion  on  this  point,  which  is  only  briefly 
summarised  below. 

President  Wilson  pointed  out  that  the  claim  was  a  just  one,  but 
it  was  impossible  now  to  put  it  in  the  Treaty  with  Germany.  There 


*  The  text  of  the  letter  does  not  accompany  the  minutes  of  this  meeting. 
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were  no  means  by  which  the  Peace  Conference  could  compel  the 
Germans  to  observe  any  stipulation  of  this  kind.  The  Poles,  how¬ 
ever,  might  enter  into  negotiation  with  the  Germans  with  a  view  to 
some  arrangement  between  them. 

M.  SoNNiNO  said  that  the  obligation  by  Poland  to  Germans  resident 
in  Poland  contained  in  the  Convention  might  be  subordinated  to 
reciprocity  by  Germany. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  suggested  that  the  best  plan  would  be  for  Poland 
to  make  an  appeal  to  the  League  of  Nations  on  the  subject.  He  felt 
sure  that  the  Council  of  the  League  would  sustain  them.  He  thought 
this  would  be  a  much  better  plan  than  by  making  any  stipulation  on 
the  subject.  If  there  were  a  bargain  by  which  the  Germans  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  treat  the  Poles  in  their  territory  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Poles  were  bound  to  treat  Germans  in  their  territory,  there  would  con¬ 
tinually  be  disputes  as  to  whether  Germany  had  extended  these  privi¬ 
leges,  and  it  would  be  an  encouragement  to  extremists  to  refuse  just 
treatment  on  the  ground  that  the  other  party  had  not  done  the  same. 
It  was,  however,  to  the  interests  of  Poland  to  treat  Germans  in  their 
territory  as  well  as  possible  and  to  make  them  contented.  Troublesome 
times  might  come  and  it  would  then  be  a  great  advantage  that  the 
German  population  should  have  no  cause  for  discontent.  F urther,  the 
Poles’  appeal  to  the  League  of  Nations  would  be  much  stronger  if  they 
had  treated  the  Germans  well. 

M.  Paderewski  shared  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  point  of  view  in  principle, 
but  pointed  out  that  the  question  arose  as  to  when  the  authority  of  the 
League  of  Nations  would  extend  over  Germany. 

President  Wilson  pointed  out  that  this  depended  upon  when  Ger¬ 
many  was  admitted  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  conditions  for 
this  had  been  laid  down  in  the  reply  to  the  German  counter-proposi¬ 
tions.  He  considered  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  plan  was  the  best  one. 
He  pointed  out  that  Germany  was  eager  to  qualify  for  admission  to 
the  League  of  Nations,  since  she  was  handicapped  as  against  other 
nations  until  she  had  qualified.  He  suggested  that  the  League  might 
be  asked  to  insist  on  corresponding  treatment  to  the  Poles  in  German 
territory  as  a  condition  for  Germany’s  entering  into  the  League  of 
Nations.  He  regretted  that  provision  for  just  treatment  of  Poles  in 
Germany  had  not  been  made  in  the  German  Treaty  and  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  postpone  the  matter  for  the  present,  but,  in  the  circum¬ 
stances,  he  thought  this  was  the  best  plan. 

M.  Clemenceau  agreed  that  the  best  plan  was  for  Poland  to  apply 
to  the  League  of  Nations.  In  reply  to  an  observation  by  M.  Paderew¬ 
ski  that  the  League  of  Nations  might  not  always  consist  of  persons 
actuated  by  the  same  motives  as  the  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers,  he  pointed  out  that,  in  effect,  the  Council  of  the 
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League  of  Nations  could  consist  of  the  same  persons  as  the  present 
Council. 

3,  A  second  alteration  in  the  Treaty,  proposed  by  M.  Paderewski, 
is  contained  in  the  following  extract  from  his  letter  of  June  26th  to 

,  .  M.  Clemenceau  : — 

Use  of  the  Yiddish 

“At  the  same  time,  we  beg  you,  M.  le  President,  to  be 
so  good  as  to  modify  the  text  of  Article  9  by  editing 
the  second  paragraph  as  follows : — 

‘In  the  towns  and  districts  where  a  considerable  proportion  of 
Polish  subjects  of  Jewish  faith  reside,  there  shall  be  assured  to  this 
minority  an  equitable  part  in  the  division  of  the  sums  which  shall  be 
raised  from  public  funds,  municipal  or  otherwise,  for  the  object  of 
education,  religion  or  charity.  These  sums  shall  be  employed  for  the 
establishment,  under  the  control  of  the  Polish  State,  of  primary 
schools,  in  which  the  needs  of  the  Jewish  faith  shall  be  duly  respected 
and  in  which  the  popular  Jewish  language  (Yiddish)  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  auxiliary  language.’  ” 

This  modification,  M.  Paderewski  explained,  had  been  asked  for 
by  the  Polish  Jews. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  pointed  out  that  this  proposal  went  far  beyond 
what  was  contemplated  under  the  present  draft  of  the  Treaty. 

President  Wilson  agreed  and  pointed  out  that  the  intention  of  the 
present  Treaty  was  that  Yiddish  should  only  be  used  as  a  medium  of 
instruction  and  was  not  to  be  taught  as  a  separate  language. 

M.  Paderewski  said  that,  as  this  had  been  put  forward  by  an  infliu- 
ential  J ewish  body,  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  present  it  to  the  Council. 

4.  M.  Paderewski  further  raised  objection  to  the  provision  in  the 
Convention  with  Poland  for  the  Internationalisation  of  the  Kiver 

Vistula  and  its  tributaries.  He  feared  that  this  would 
tk>n^“the”vlltSia  enable  the  Germans  to  obtain  advantages.  Germany 
already  had  advantages  in  the  control  of  many  of  the 
markets  affecting  Poland.  He  was  ready  to  conclude  any  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  but  Poland  had  to  re¬ 
member  that  Germany  did  not  consider  herself  bound  by  treaties.  It 
was  being  openly  declared  in  German  newspapers  that  Germany 
would  not  be  morally  bound  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  The  inter¬ 
nationalisation  of  the  Vistula  was  not  provided  for  in  the  Treaty  with 
Germany.  It  had  been  proposed  in  Commissions  and  Sub-Commis¬ 
sions,  but  the  proposal  had  been  withdrawn,  and  thus  the  Vistula  had 
been  recognised  as  a  national  Polish  river.  This  was  why  the  Polish 
Delegation  proposed  the  suppression  of  Article  6.  In  reply  to  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  how  far  the  Vistula  ran  through  territory  other  than 
Polish,  he  said  that  the  river  itself  ran  entirely  through  Polish  terri¬ 
tory.  Its  tributary,  the  Bug,  ran  part  of  its  course  through  Ruthenian 
territory. 
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President  Wilson  pointed  out  that  by  this  article  Poland  was 
merely  bound  to  accept  for  her  rivers,  the  same  international  regime 
as  Germany  had  accepted  for  German  rivers.  Poland  was  only  asked 
to  come  into  the  same  international  scheme  as  was  contemplated  in 
other  parts  of  Europe. 

M.  Paderewski  said  he  felt  that  this  clause  gave  privileges  to  the 


Germans. 

6.  In  the  course  of  the  above  discussions,  the  question  was  raised 
as  to  the  equipment  of  the  Polish  military  forces. 

„  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  in  a  short  conversation 

Military  Supplies  •  i  i  i 

and  Equipment  to  ^^d  had  witli  M.  Paderewski  on  entering,  he  had 

Poland  .  .  /.  1  T->  T  1  TT 

asked  him  about  the  condition  of  the  Polish  army.  He 
was  disturbed  to  find  that  this  bore  out  the  accounts  that  he  had  lately 
received  from  General  Sir  Henry  Wilson,  namely  that  part  of  the 
Polish  forces  were  quite  inadequately  armed.  The  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers  had  plenty  of  material,  and  he  could  not  imagine  how 
Poland  had  been  allowed  to  be  short. 

President  Wilson  thought  it  was  due  to  the  difficulty  in  getting 
supplies  through. 

M.  Paderewski  regretted  that  this  was  not  really  the  reason.  He 
had  been  told  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Council.  When  he  had  ap¬ 
pealed  some  time  ago  not  one  had  been  willing  to  help  except  the 
Italian  Government  who  had  sent  several  trains  of  ammunition 
through  Austria.  Except  for  General  Haller’s  army,  however,  he  had 
received  nothing  from  the  United  States  of  America,  France  or  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  Great  Britain  had  been  asked  to  supply 
Admiral  Koltchak,  General  Denekin  and  the  Archangel  Government, 
and  they  had  done  so.  He  asked  if  they  had  refused  any  specific 
appeal  from  Poland.  ■ 

M.  Paderewski  said  that  the  appeal  had  not  been  made  individually 
to  Great  Britain  but  was  made  to  the  Council  without  any  result. 

President  Wilson  said  that  his  own  recollection  was  that  nothing 
had  been  sent,  because  it  was  impossible  to  get  any  material  through. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  there  should  be  no  difficulty  about  getting 
it  through  now.  The  whole  of  General  Haller’s  army  had  been  trans¬ 
ported  and  Dantzig  was  also  available. 

M.  Paderewski  said  that  the  passage  of  food  through  Dantzig  was 
being  stopped.  Many  of  the  soldiers  in  Poland  had  not  even  cart¬ 
ridge  belts.  He  had  applied  to  the  United  States  Army  and  to  Mr. 
Lansing  personally  and  in  writing  but  could  not  get  any  belts,  though 
the  surplus  of  these  was  actually  being  burnt  in  some  places.  The 
equipment  of  General  Haller’s  army  was  absolutely  first-class,  but 
Poland  had  some  700,000  men  who  needed  everything.  They  had  no 
factories  themselves,  and  had  an  entire  lack  of  raw  material. 
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(It  was  agreed  that  the  Military  Representatives  at  Versailles 
should  be  informed  that  the  Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  were  anxious  to  complete  the  equipment  of  the 
Polish  Army.  The  Military  Representatives  should  be  directed  to 
make  immediate  enquiry  as  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  Polish  Army  in 
equipment  and  supplies,  and  to  advise  as  to  how  and  from  what  sources 
these  could  best  be  made  good.  The  Military  Representatives  should 
be  authorised  to  consult  the  Polish  Military  Authorities  on  the  subject.) 

6.  M.  Mantoux  read  the  following  note  from  M.  Fromageot. 

(Translation) 

The  Treaty  with  Germany  must  be  ratified  by 
Poland  in  order  that  it  may  benefit  from  it.  On  the 
other  hand  the  application  of  this  Treaty  so  far  as 
concerns  Poland  is  not  subordinated  to  the  ratification 
by  Poland  of  this  special  Treaty  with  the  Powers  for 
the  guarantee  of  minorities. 

It  might  happen  from  this  that  Poland,  while  refusing  to  ratify  this 
special  Treaty,  might  become  the  beneficiary  of  the  Treaty  with  Ger¬ 
many,  a  Treaty  of  which  Article  93  however,  provides  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  minorities  in  Poland  in  the  form  of  an  engagement  with  this 
country. 

M.  Fromageot  has  notified  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  this 
question,  and  Mr.  Hurst  has  equally  notified  Mr.  Balfour. 

M.  Paderewski  said  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  Polish  Diet  would 
ratify  the  Treaty. 

(It  was  agreed  that  no  action  was  called  for  on  this  note.) 

(M.  Paderewski  and  Mr.  Hurst  withdrew.) 

7.  The  Council  had  before  them  forms  of  Mandates  which  had 
been  prepared  by  Lord  Milner  and  circulated  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

President  Wilson  said  that  there  was  some  criti- 
TheFormof^  cisms  to  make  against  Lord  Milner’s  proposals.  In 

Mandates:  The  ...  j_  j.  j.'  £ 

Belgian  Claims  in  yjew  they  hardly  provided  adequate  protection  tor 

the  native  population ;  they  did  not  provide  sufficiently 
for  the  open  door  5  and  the  Class  “C”  Mandates  did  not  make  provision 
for  missionary  activities.  He  thought  that  if  the  Council  devoted 
themselves  to  this  question  now,  they  would  find  themselves  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  drafting  the  Mandates  themselves,  and  he  did  not  feel  they 
were  suitably  constituted  for  that  purpose.  He  thought  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  appoint  a  special  Committee  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  did  not  agree  that  Lord  Milner’s  draft  did  not 
go  sufficiently  far  as  regards  the  open  door.  He  thought  that  in  some 
respects  his  Forms  went  beyond  what  was  originally  contemplated. 
He  agreed,  however,  in  remitting  the  matter  to  a  special  Committee. 
He  thought  that  perhaps  the  Committee  might  transfer  its  activities 
to  London  as  this  would  be  more  convenient  for  Lord  Milner.  Colonel 
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House  was  about  to  proceed  to  Loudon,  and  as  he  was  informed  bj 
Baron  Makino,  Viscount  Chinda,  the  Japanese  Ambassador  in  London 
would  be  the  Japanese  member  of  the  Committee. 

President  Wilson  suggested  that  the  best  plan  would  be  to  set  up 
the  Commission  at  once  and  ask  them  to  hold  a  special  preliminary 
meeting  to  arrange  their  own  procedure,  He  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  draw  up  the  Mandates  and  publish  them  in  order  to 
invite  criticism  before  adopting  them.  He  was  prepared,  however, 
to  leave  this  also  to  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  a  closely  connected  question  was  that 
of  the  Belgian  claims  to  a  part  of  German  East  Africa.  Lord  Milner 
had  agreed  a  scheme  with  the  representatives  of  the  Belgian  Govern¬ 
ment  which  the  British  Government  was  ready  to  accept.  Pie  felt 
bound  to  mention,  however,  that  the  Council  of  the  Aborigines  Society 
had  lately  come  to  Paris  and  had  raised  objections  to  the  allocation 
of  this  territory  to  Belgium.  He  understood  the  difficulty  was  that 
Belgium  desired  these  territories  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
labour  rather  than  for  what  they  contained. 

President  Wilson  said  that  he  believed  Belgium  had  reformed  her 
Colonial  administration  but  the  difficulty  was  that  the  world  did  not 
feel  sure  that  this  was  the  case  He  thought  the  best  plan  would 
be  to  ask  the  special  Committee  to  hear  the  Aborigines  Society. 

Sir  Maurice  Hanket,  alluding  to  a  proposal  that  M.  Clemenceau 
had  made  that  the  question  should  be  discussed  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  following  day  at  Versailles  after  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace,  said  that  not  only  the  Belgian  representatives  would  have  to  be 
heard,  but  in  addition,  the  Portuguese  representatives  who  had  asked 
to  be  heard  when  questions  relating  to  German  East  Africa  were  under 
consideration. 

President  Wilson  suggested  that  the  Special  Committee  might 
hear  the  Portuguese  representatives  in  addition. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey  pointed  out  that  this  would  considerably  ex¬ 
tend  the  reference  to  the  special  Commission. 

President  Wilson  said  that  the  Aborigines  ought  to  be  heard  in 
connection  with  the  Mandates. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  supposed  the  question  of  German  East 
Africa  would  have  to  be  put  off  until  the  Aborigines  Society  had  been 
heard. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  special  Commission  should  be  immediately  set 
up  composed  as  follows : — 

Colonel  House  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

Lord  Milner  for  the  British  Empire. 

M.  Simon  for  France. 

M.  Crespi  for  Italy. 

Viscount  Chinda  for  Japan. 
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for  the  following  purpose : — 

1.  To  consider  the  drafting  of  Mandates, 

2.  To  hear  the  views  of  the  Aborigines  Society  in  regard  to  the 
Belgian  claims  in  German  East  Africa. 

[3.]  To  hear  the  Portuguese  claims  in  regard  to  German  East 
Africa. 


Siberia:  Co-opera¬ 
tion  of  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Troops 
With  the  Right 
Wing  of  Admiral 
Koltchak’s  Army 


(Mr.  Philip  Kerr  was  summoned  into  the  room  and  given  instruc¬ 
tions  to  invite  Lord  Milner  immediately  to  summon  a  preliminary 
meeting  of  the  Commission.) 

8.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  93,  Minute  11,* *  Mr.  Lloyd  George  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  telegram  ought  to  be  sent  to  Admiral  Koltchak  asking 

him  whether  he  was  willing  to  agree  in  the  scheme 
for  the  co-operation  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  forces  in 
Siberia  with  the  right  wing  of  his  army. 

(It  was  agreed  that  a  telegram  in  this  sense  ought 
to  be  sent,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  undertook  to  submit 
a  draft  to  the  Council  at  the  Meeting  on  the  following  morning.) 

9.  PREsmENT  Wilson  suggested  that  after  he  himself  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  had  left,  the  main  work  of  the  Conference  should  revert  to 

the  Council  of  Ten  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay.  He  said  that 
o°thrp^c?  Lansing’s  presence  was  required  for  a  time  in  the 

Conference  United  States,  and  that  Mr.  Polk  *  would  temporarily 

take  his  place. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  agreed  in  the  new  procedure. 

(It  was  agreed  that  on  the  departure  of  President  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  the  Council  of  Ten  should  be  re-established  at  the 
Quai  d’Orsay  as  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  in  the  Peace  Conference.) 

10.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  understood  that  the  upshot  of  recent 
conversations  was  that  the  Turkish  question  must  be  postponed  until  it 

was  known  whether  the  United  States  of  America 
could  accept  a  mandate. 

(It  was  agreed : — 


Turkey 


1.  That  the  further  consideration  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Turkey  should  be  suspended  until  such  time  as  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  could  state  whether  they  were  able 
to  accept  a  mandate  for  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  former  Turkish 
Empire. 

2.  That  the  Turkish  Delegation  should  be  thanked  for  the  state¬ 
ments  they  have  made  to  the  Peace  Conference,  and  that  a  suggestion 
should  be  conveyed  to  them  that  they  might  now  return  to  their  own 
country. 


*  Ante,  p.  702. 

*  Frank  L.  Polk,  Counselor  for  the  Department  of  State. 
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Tlie  view  was  generally  expressed  that  Mr.  Balfour  should  be  in¬ 
vited  to  draft  the  letter  to  the  Turks.) 

11.  (M.  Tardieu  was  introduced.) 

The  Council  had  before  them  the  attached  report  on  the  proposals 
of  the  French  Government  in  regard  to  the  allocation 
Shipping  and  the  of  certain  former  German  passenger  ships  to  relieve  the 
French  Coiomes  difficulties  of  France  in  regard  to  passenger  tonnage, 

especially  so  far  as  her  Colonial  lines  are  concerned.  (Appendix  I.) 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  commented  that  if  France  and  Italy  were  in  a 
difficult  position  as  regards  tonnage,  so  was  Great  Britain.  He  said 
he  could  not  accept  the  report  because  no  representative  of  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Shipping  had  been  available  to  take  part  in  it.  He  could  neither 
give  an  assent  or  a  dissent  on  a  shipping  question  unless  the  proper 
expert  was  available.  He  had  telegraphed  on  the  previous  day  to 
the  Minister  of  Shipping,  and  he  hoped  that  an  expert  would  be  avaU- 
able  immediately. 

(It  was  agreed  that  the  report  should  be  considered  as  soon  as  a 
representative  of  the  British  Ministry  gf  Shipping  was  available.) 

(M.  Tardieu  withdrew.) 

12.  (M.  Dutasta  entered.) 

With  reference  to  C.  F.  91,  Minute  1,“^  M.  Dutasta  handed  a  letter 
from  the  German  Delegation  on  the  subject  of  the  sign¬ 
signing  of  Rhine  of  the  Special  Convention  in  regard  to  the  Rhine 

Convention  ^  Mantoux,  who  translated  it  into  English 

(Appendix  II).  In  this  letter  the  German  Delegation  protested 
against  having  to  sign  the  Rhine  Convention  simultaneously  with 
the  Treaty  of  Peace,  on  the  ground  that  Article  232  provided  only  for 
a  subsequent  convention.  They  intimated,  however,  that  they  would 
not  press  their  objection  if  conversations  could  take  place  later  on 
the  subject. 

(On  M.  Clemenceau’s  suggestion,  it  was  agreed  to  reply  in  the  sense 
that  the  Rhine  Convention  must  be  signed  on  the  same  day  as  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany,  but  that  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  would  not  object  to  subsequent  meetings  to  discuss  details. 

Captain  Portier  drafted  a  reply which  was  read  and  approved. 
M.  Clemenceau  undertook  to  dispatch  it  immediately.) 

13.  M.  Dutasta  also  handed  a  Note  from  the  German  Delegation  to 
M.  Mantoux,  which  he  translated  into  English,  containing  the 

German  consent  to  the  addition  of  a  special  Protocol 
tolTpectay**™*"*  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany,  as  proposed 
Protocol  before.  (Appendix  III.) 

(M.  Dutasta  withdrew.) 


‘  Ante,  p.  655.  . 

*•  The  text  of  the  reply  of  June  27  does  not  accompany  me  minutes  of  this 
meeting. 
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14.  The  Council  had  under  consideration  the  question  of  the  size 

of  the  Army  of  Occupation  of  the  Provinces  west  of  the  Rhine.  In 
Size  of  the  Force  connection  they  had  before  them  the  report  of  the 

jfu^  RMnc*’**'"”  special  Commis.sion  appointed  to  consider  this  question 
Provinces  di’aw  Up  a  Convention  regarding  the 

military  occupation  of  the  territories  of  the  Rhine, 

(It  was  agreed  to  refer  the  question  to  the  Military  Representatives 
of  the  Supreme  War  Council  at  Versailles.) 

15.  (With  reference  to  C.  F.  79,  Minute  4,«  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Secretary-General  should  be  authorised  to  communicate  the  decision 
concerning  the  frontier  between  Roumania  and  Jugo-Slavia  in  the 
Banat  to  the  representatives  in  Paris  of  the  countries  concerned.) 

16.  With  reference  to  C.  F,  92,  Minute  20,"  the  following  telegram 
was  approved  and  initialled  by  the  representatives  of  the  Five 
Use  of  General  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers: — 

E^^s'te^n  gIucu™  “The  Supreme  Council  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  has  decided  to  authorise  the  Polish  Govern¬ 
ment  to  utilise  any  of  its  military  forces,  including  General  Haller’s 
army,  in  Eastern  Galicia.” 


N.  B. — It  was  explained  that  this  decision  was  consequential  to  the 
decision  that  the  Polish  Government  be  authorised  to  occupy  with  its 
military  forces  Eastern  Galicia  up  to  the  River  Zbruck,  and  had  been 
recommended  by  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  on  June  25th. 

(Captain  Portier  undertook  to  communicate  the  initialled  telegram 
to  the  Secretary-General  for  despatch.) 

17.  (M.  Claveille  and  General  Mance®  were  introduced.) 

General  Mange  explained  that  the  Sudbahn  was  the  railway  from 
Vienna  to  Trieste  with  a  branch  to  Fiume  and  a  branch 
to  Innsbruck,  which  went  through  to  Trent.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  it  was  divided  into  five  parts.  The  bondholders  were 
largely  French.  The  Governments  of  Austria,  Jugo-Slavia.  Italy  and 
Hungary  each  had  the  right  under  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Austria 
to  expropriate  the  portion  running  through  its  territory.  Various 
proposals  had  been  made  for  meeting  the  difficult  situation  created. 
The  simplest  was  that  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Government,  which,  more¬ 
over,  was  disinterested.  Their  proposal  was  that  there  should  be  an 
agreement  between  the  four  Governments  in  regard  to  the  status  of 
the  railway,  including  the  rights  of  expropriation  and  the  financial 
arrangements.  Failing  agreement  between  the  four  Governments, 
arbitration  should  be  arranged  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 


*  Ante,  p.  687. 

^  Ante,  p.  677. 

'French  and  British  representatives  respectively  on  the  Commission  on  the 
International  Regime  of  Ports,  Waterways,  and  Railways, 
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(At  M.  Sonnino’s  request,  the  subject  was  postponed  until  the 
following  day,  when  Italian,  as  well  as  British  and  French  experts 
might  be  present.) 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  27  June,  1919. 


Appendix  I  to  CF-96 

{Refort  on  Allocation  to  France  of  Certain  Former  German  Passenger 

81ii'ps\ 

I 

The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  in  view,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
decisions  of  the  A.  M.  T.  C.®  as  to  the  allocation  of  enemy  ships  for 
management,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  the  provisions  of  para.  2, 
Annex  III,  Part  VIII  (Keparation)  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  they 
have  no  authority  to  propose  a  distribution  of  enemy  ships,  either  for 
management  or  final  allocation. 


II 

They  recognise  the  extremely  critical  position  of  France  as  regards 
passenger  tonnage,  specially  insofar  as  her  colonial  lines  are  con¬ 
cerned  the  decrease  being  figured  by  France  at  about  60%,  without 
any  means  of  rapidly  making  good  the  deficit  with  her  own  resources. 

III 

They  are  of  opinion  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  passenger 
ships  allocated  for  management  to  the  United  States  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  troops  will  soon  become  available,  the  present  Keparation 
Commission  under  the  Peace  Conference  should  report  to  the  Supreme 
Council  on  the  possibility,  pending  a  final  decision  on  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  problem,  to  place  the  said  passenger  ships  at  the  disposal  of 
France. 

Ch:  Hardy  (Great -Britain) 

J.  R.  Gordon  (United  States) 
Clementel  (France) 

Andre  Tardieu 

28  June,  1919. 

The  Italian  Delegate,  who  has  not  been  able  to  attend  to  the  meeting, 
agrees,  but  he  observes  that  the  condition  of  Italy  must  be  considered 
at  the  same  time,  as  this  condition  is  more  grave  than  the  condition  of 
France. 

Crespi 


*  Abbreviation  for  “Allied  Maritime  Transport  Council.” 
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Appendix  II  to  CF-86 

WCP-1065 

{The  President  of  the  German  Delegation  (Von  Haniel)  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Peace  Conference  {Clemenceau)\ 

Translation 


German  Peace  Delegation, 
No.  139  Vee3ailt.es,  June  27, 1919. 

Sir  :  The  Imperial  Minister  for  F oreign  Affairs  has  instructed  me 
to  inform  Your  Excellency  as  follows: — 

“The  Allied  and  Associated  Goveimments  demand,  with  reference 
to  Article  432  of  the  conditions  of  Peach,  that  the  draft  Agreement  re¬ 
garding  the  military  occupation  of  the  Phine  districts  communicated 
to  the  German  Peace  Delegation  on  the  16th  inst.  should  be  signed  by 
Germany  without  any  negotiation  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  Treaty 
of  Peace.  The  German  Government  must  make  the  following  obser¬ 
vations  in  regard  to  this : 

“The  sense  of  Article  432  should  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  German 
Government,  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  Germany  is  bound  to  recog¬ 
nise  as  binding  without  any  further  negotiation  the  contents  of  an 
Agreement  drawn  up  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  alone.  An 
‘arrangement’  (agreement),  as  it  is  described  in  the  Article,  presup¬ 
poses  agreement.  If  Germany  undertakes  beforehand  to  fulfil  the 
terms  of  the  ‘arrangement’  it  can  only  be  for  the  purpose  and  with  the 
object  of  investing  the  submission  of  Germany  to  the  Agreement  to 
be  concluded  with  a  solemn  form  and  with  greater  significance,  and 
also  of  guaranteeing  the  other  Powers  concerned  against  the  danger 
of  Germany  fundamentally  opposing  such  an  Agreement  or  making 
impossible  proposals  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  thereon  (see  ob¬ 
servations  on  pages  44  et  seq.  of  the  memorandum  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Governments  of  the  16th  instant  regarding  Articles  283 
and  284  of  the  draft).  It  must  moreover  be  pointed  out  that  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  the  Agreement  was  not  made  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
ultimatum  of  the  16th  instant.  The  request  which  is  now  made  that 
the  Agreement  should  be  signed  at  the  same  time  as  the  Treaty  of 
Peace'  implies  a  new  demand  which  is  not  based  on  any  of  the 
conditions  hitherto  imposed  by  our  opponents  and  seems  to  have 
all  the  less  foundation  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  demands  of 
Germany  in  an  even  more  unilateral  manner  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  to  sign  an  Agreement  without  the  opportunity  of 
formulating  any  expression  of  her  views.  Apart  from  the  above 
mentioned  juridical  point  of  view  it  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Government  be  to  the  interest  of  both  parties  if  the  Draft  in 
question  in  the  first  instance  formed  the  subject  of  special  negotia¬ 
tions.  As  at  present  worded  the  Agreement  can  hardly  be  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  intentions  of  its  authors.  The  conditions  are  apparently 
intended  to  be  adapted  to  the  situation  in  Germany,  but  they  do  not 
fulfil  their  object  for  the  very  complicated  state  of  affairs  in  the 


”  Part  X,  section  II,  paragraph  2  of  the  memorandum,  p.  975. 
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German  States  concerned  was  not  known  to  those  authors.  Other 
stipulations  do  not  fulfil  practical  requirements  and  would  probably 
in  the  course  of  oral  discussion  have  been  modified  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  interests  both  of  the  troops  of  occupa¬ 
tion  and  of  Germany.  The  German  Government  is  not  in  a  position 
to  retuse  to  sign  the  A.greement  if  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
make  this  a  subsequent  condition  for  the  conclusion  of  Peace,  In 
case  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  maintain  their  point  of 
view  therefore,  it  (the  German  Government)  will  give  the  German 
Delegates  who  are  empowered  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Peace  full  powers 
to  sign  the  Agreement  at  the  same  time.  It  must,  however,  be  pointed 
out  that  the  Agreement,  the  conditions  of  which  encroach  in  a  far- 
reaching  manner  on  the  juridical  rights  of  Germany,  requires  rati¬ 
fication  like  the  Treaty  of  Peace  itself,  and  Germany  is  ready  to 
effect  this  rapidly.  It  would,  moreover,  in  any  case  be  necessary 
directly  after  signature  for  Plenipotentiaries  of  both  contracting 
parties  to  meet  together  in  order  to  complete  and  rectify  the  stipula¬ 
tions  of  the  Agreement,” 

I  have  [etc,]  Von  Haniel 


Appendix  III  to  CF-96 

\TKe  President  of  the  German  Delegation  (Von  Daniel)  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Peobce  Conference  {Glenienceau)^ 

Translation 


German  Peace  Delegation, 
No.  138  Versailles,  June  27,  1919. 

Sir  :  The  Imperial  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  has  instructed  me  to 
inform  Your  Excellency  as  follows: — 

“The  German  Government  gathers  from  the  Note  of  the  16th  \21st\ 
instant  that  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  consider  also  as 
binding  those  promises  contained  in  their  memorandum  of  the  16th 
instant, which  were  not  specially  noted  in  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace.  In  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding  it  has  no  objection  to 
some  of  those  promises  being  laid  down  in  a  final  Protocol,  as  proposed 
in  the  Note  of  the  21st  instant.” 

I  have  [etc.] 

“  Ar)pendix  I  to  CF-80,  p.  601. 

“  Post,  p.  926. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Friday,  June  27, 1919,  at  4:30  p.  m. 

Present 


Dwited  States  of  Auekiqa 
President  Wilswi. 


British  Empibe 

The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George, 
M.  P. 

Mr.  C.  J.  B.  Hurst,  C.  B.,  K.  C. 


Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  0.  B.  1  „  .  . 

Captain  A.  Portier.  '^Secretaries. 


France 

M.  Clemenceau. 
M.  Pichon. 


The  British  & 
American  Guar¬ 
antee  to  France 


Note.  During  the  4  o’clock  meeting,^  those  mentioned  above  ad¬ 
journed  to  an  adjoining  room,  where  a  short  meeting,  recorded  below, 
was  held.  The  full  meeting  was  then  resumed. 

1.  Mr.  Llotd  George  said  that  Mr.  Hurst  had  prepared  a  text  of 
a  Convention  to  give  effect  to  the  agreement  in  regard  to  the  guar¬ 
antee  to  be  given  by  Great  Britain  to  France.  The 
draft  was  based  on  an  American  draft,  but  one  im¬ 
portant  alteration  had  been  made.  The  American 
draft  made  the  agreement  subject  to  approval  by  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  in  accordance  with  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It 
had  been  pointed  out,  however,  that  in  this  case  one  member  of  the 
Council  could  interfere  with  the  validity  of  the  agreement.  Conse¬ 
quently,  in  the  British  draft,  it  was  made  subject  to  the  agreement 
of  the  majority  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Presbdent  Wilson  accepted  the  new  draft  and  asked  Mr.  Hurst  to 


arrange  with  Mr.  Brown-Scott  to  make  a  corresponding  alteration 
in  the  American  draft. 

Mr.  Llotd  George  said  that  M.  Clemenceau  must  realise  that  he 
was  not  in  a  position  to  bind  the  self-governing  Dominions,  which 
had  their  own  Parliaments,  and  this  was  provided  for  in  the  Draft 
Convention. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  he  quite  understood  this. 

(Mr.  Hurst  was  instructed  to  prepare  a  final  draft.) 

(The  final  draft  is  contained  in  Appendix  I.) 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  27  June,  1919. 


‘  CF-96,  supra. 
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Appendix  I  to  CF-96A 

Assistance  to  France  in  the  Event  of  Unprovoked  Aggression  by 

Germany 

Amended  Copy  Read  To  and  Approved  by  President  Wilson, 

M.  Clemenceau,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  27.6.19. 

Whereas  there  is  a  danger  that  the  stipulations  relating  to  the 
Left  Bank  of  the  Rhine  contained  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  signed 
at  Versailles  on  June  28,  1919,  may  not  at  first  provide  adequate 
security  and  protection  to  the  French  Republic,  and 

Whereas  His  Britannic  Majesty  is  willing  subject  to  the  consent 
of  His  Parliament  and,  provided  that  a  similar  obligation  is  entered 
into  by  the  United  States  of  America,  to  undertake  to  support  the 
French  Government  in  the  ease  of  an  unprovoked  movement  of  ag¬ 
gression  being  made  against  France  by  Germany;  and. 

Whereas  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic  have  determined  to  conclude  a  Treaty  to  that  effect  and 
have  named  as  their  Plenipotentiaries  for  the  purpose,  that  is  to 
say:— 

His  Britannic  Majesty 


The  President  of  the  French  Republic 


In  case  the  following  stipulations  relating  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  contained  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany  signed  at 
Versailles  the  28th.  day  of  June,  1919,  by  the  British  Empire,  the 
French  Republic  and  the  United  States  of  America  among  other 
Powers : 

“42.  Germany  is  forbidden  to  maintain  or  construct  any  fortifica¬ 
tions  either  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  or  on  the  right  bank  to  the 
west  of  a  line  drawn  50  kilometres  to  the  East  of  the  Rhine. 

“43.  In  the  area  defined  above  the  maintenance  and  assembly  of 
armed  forces  either  permanently  or  temporarily,  and  military  ma¬ 
noeuvres  of  any  kind  as  well  as  the  upkeep  of  all  permanent  works  for 
mobilisation  are  in  the  same  way  forbidden. 

“44.  In  case  Germany  violates  in  any  manner  whatever  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  Articles  42  and  43,  she  shall  be  regarded  as  committing  a  hostile 
act  against  the  Powers  signatory  to  the  present  Treaty  and  as  calcu¬ 
lated  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world”. 

may  not  at  first  provide  adequate  security  and  protection  to  France, 
Great  Britain  agrees  to  come  immediately  to  her  assistance  in  the  event 
of  any  unprovoked  movement  of  aggression  against  her  being  made  by 
Germany. 
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II 

The  present  Treaty,  in  similar  terms  with  the  Treaty  of  even  date 
for  the  same  purpose  concluded  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  French  Republic,  a  copy  of  which  Treaty  is  appended  hereto, 
will  only  come  into  force  when  the  latter  is  ratified. 

III 

The  present  Treaty  must  be  submitted  to  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations  and  must  be  recognised  by  the  Council,  acting  if  need  be 
by  a  majority,  as  an  engagement  which  is  consistent  with  the  Covenant 
of  the  League ;  it  will  continue  in  force  until  on  the  application  of  one 
of  the  parties  to  it  the  Council  acting  if  need  be  by  a  majority  agrees 
that  the  League  itself  affords  sufficient  protection. 

IV 

The  present  Treaty  shall  before  ratification  by  His  Majesty  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Parliament  for  approval. 

V 

The  present  Treaty  shall  impose  no  obligations  upon  any  of  the 
Dominions  of  the  British  Empire  unless  and  until  it  is  approved  by 
the  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  concerned. 

The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  and  shall,  subject  to  Articles  2 
and  4,  come  into  force  at  the  same  time  as  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Germany  of  even  date  comes  into  force  for  the  British  Empire  and  the 
French  Republic. 

In  faith  whereof  the . 

Done  in  duplicate  at  the  City  of  Versailles,  on  the . day  of 

. 1919. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Residence,  23  Rue 
Nitot,  Paris,  on  Saturday,  June  28, 1919,  at  10 :  30  a.  m. 

Present 


United  States  of  America  British  Empire 

President  Wilson.  The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George. 

France 

M.  Clemenceau. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B. — Secretary. 

]^of.  P.  J.  Mantoux. — Interpreter. 

1.  President  Wilson  read  a  draft  of  instructions  to  the  United 
States  Delegation  which  he  had  prepared. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  he  did  not  think  that  the  Allies 
■^1“  ought  to  insist  on  the  evacuation  of  Fiume.  They  had 

to  the  New  itaUan  j^o  right  to  demand  this.  What  they  had  a  right  to 
complain  of  was  the  assumption  that  the  Italians  were 
masters  there  and  could  issue  orders  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Italy. 

Mr.  Llotd  George  said  that  Italy  had  no  more  right  to  issue  procla¬ 
mations  at  Fiume  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Italy  than  France  had  in 
the  name  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  or  Great  Britain  in  the  name 
of  King  George. 

President  Wilson  said  the  difficulty  was  to  make  the  Italians  recog¬ 
nise  this.  All  the  evidence  we  had  was  that  the  Italians  had  issued 
orders  and  proclamations  for  the  action  of  their  troops  in  the  name  of 
the  King  of  Italy. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  understood  that  it  had  been  arranged 
informally  on  the  previous  day  that  President  Wilson  on  the  one  part 
and  Great  Britain  and  France  on  the  other  part  were  to  present  M. 
Tittoni  on  his  arrival  with  written  memoranda  explaining  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  their  respective  Governments.  He  thought  this  would  make  it 
easier  for  Mr.  Lansing  and  Mr.  Balfour  who,  though  plerdpotentiaries, 
were  not  Heads  of  States,  in  dealing  with  Italy. 

President  Wilson  said  he  had  thought  the  best  plan  would  be  to 
give  written  instructions  to  his  colleagues  who  could  then  inform  the 
Italian  Delegation  that  they  had  instructions  in  this  sense. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  thought  their  position  would  be  stronger  still  if 
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they  were  left  a  document  which  they  were  to  hand  to  the  Italian 
Delegation. 

President  Wilson  thought  it  possible  that  M.  Tittoni  might  use  the 
document  in  the  press  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  at  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  request,  read  aloud  a 
draft  statement  to  M.  Tittoni  on  behalf  of  the  British  and  French 
Governments,  prepared  by  Mr.  Balfour.  The  draft  was  not  quite 
complete. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  thought  the  draft  was  admirable,  but  pointed 
out  that  the  operative  words  were  lacking.  He  would  like  to  conclude 
the  memorandum  by  stating  that  it  was  no  use  to  have  a  discussion  with 
the  Italian  Delegation  while  their  troops  remained  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
that  before  any  discussion  of  Italian  claims  took  place,  we  must  insist 
on  their  moving  out. 

(Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  ask  Mr.  Balfour  to  draft 
the  last  paragraph  in  the  sense  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  remarks,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  first  paragraph  of  President  Wilson’s  instructions  to  his 
colleagues.)^ 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  28  June  1919. 


*  For  the  final  text  of  this  document,  see  appendix  I  to  CF-99A,  p.  760. 
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Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Saturday,  June  28, 1919,  at  11  a.  m. 

Present 


United  States  of  America  British  Empire 

President  Wilson.  The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 

France  Italy  Japan 

M.  Clemenceau.  H.  E.  Baron  Sonnino.  H.  E.  Baron  Makino. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B.  "I 

Count  Aldrovandi.  \Secretaries. 

Captain  A.  Portier.  J 

Professor  P.  J.  Mantoux. — Interpreter. 


1.  The  following  Treaties  were  signed  to  provide  for  assistance  to 
France  in  the  event  of  unprovoked  aggression  by  Germany. 


Assistance  to 
France  in  the 
Event  of  Unpro¬ 
voked  Aggression 
by  Germany 


Balfour. 


(1)  For  assistance  by  the  United  States, ^  signed 
by  M.  Clemenceau,  M.  Pichon,  President  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Lansing. 

(2)  For  assistance  by  Great  Britain,^  signed  by  M. 
Clemenceau,  M.  Pichon,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr. 


Austrian  Treaty : 
Reparation  Clauses 


Austrian  Treaty; 
Financial  Clauses 


2.  The  representatives  of  the  five  Principal  Allied  and  Associ¬ 
ated  Powers  initialled  the  Reparation  Clauses  for  the 
Austrian  Treaty. 

3.  The  representatives  of  the  five  Principal  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  initialled  the  Financial  Clauses 
for  the  Austrian  Treaty. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  forward  both  the  Reparation 
and  Financial  Clauses  to  the  Secretary-General  for  conununication  to 
the  Drafting  Committee. 

4.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  93.A.  Minute  2,®  owing  to  the  receipt 
of  information  that  the  Crown  Prince  had  not  escaped,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  despatch  to  the  Dutch  Government  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  security  of  the  ex-German  Kaiser  should 
be  communicated  to  the  Dutch  Government  but  not 

published. 


Holland  and  the 
Delivery  of  the 
ex-Kaiser 


*  Treaties,  Conventions,  etc.,  1910-1923,  vol.  m,  p.  3709. 
’  im.,  p.  3711. 

*  Ante,  p.  710. 
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Turkey 


5.  The  Council  had  before  them  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Hoover 
to  President  Wilson,  suggesting  the  appointment  of  a  single  tem- 
Armenia-  Pro-  porarj  Kcsideiit  Commissioner  to  Armenia,  who 
cSmifssioner‘  sliould  havc  the  full  authority  of  the  United  States 

of  America,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy,  in  all 
their  relations  to  the  de  facto  Armenian  Government,  as  the  joint 
representative  of  these  Governments  in  Armenia.  (Appendix  I) 

(This  proposal  was  accepted). 

6.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  96,  Minute  11  [A?],*  the  Council  had  before 
them  a  draft  letter  prepared  by  Mr.  Balfour  inviting  the  Turkish 

Delegation  to  return  to  Paris  [s^c]. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  suggested  that  the  first  para¬ 
graph  of  the  letter  should  make  it  clearer  that  the  Turkish  Delega¬ 
tion  had  come  here  on  their  own  initiative  and  had  not  been  invited 
by  the  Powers. 

( Sir  Maurice  Hankey  was  instructed  to  ask  Mr.  Balfour  to  modify 
the  letter  accordingly.)  ® 

7.  With  reference  to  C.F.  96,  Minute  7,® 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey  reported  that  he  had  not  been  quite  clear  as  to 

Mandates- Terms  prccisc  tci’ms  of  reference  to  the  Commission  on 

of  Reference  to  the  Mandates,  wliicli  it  had  been  decided  to  set  up  on  the 

Commission  ^  ^ 

previous  day. 

(It  was  agreed  that  the  terms  of  reference  should  be  as  follows: 


(1)  To  consider  the  drafting  of  model  mandates. 

(2)  To  hear  statements  of  the  Belgian  and  Portuguese  claims  in 
regard  to  German  East  Africa. 

(3)  To  hear  statements  by  the  Aboriginese  Societies  in  regard  to 
German  East  Africa. 

(4)  To  make  a  report  on  the  Belgian  and  Portuguese  claims  in 
German  East  Africa.) 


Note.  At  this  point  there  was  a  long  discussion  on  the  question 
of  the  Sud-Bahn  railway,  in  which  M.  Claveille,  General  Mance, 
M.  Crespi  and  Captain  Young  took  part.  This  is  recorded  as  a 
separate  meeting.’' 

8.  Mr.  Hoover,  Lord  Eobert  Cecil,  Jlr.  Wise,  M.  Clementel  and 
M.  Crespi  were  introduced. 

Consultation  in  LoRD  KoBERT  Cecil  Said  he  had  asked  to  see  the 

Economic  Matters  Council  because  he  was  afraid  of  a  hiatus  occurring 

between  the  disappearance  of  the  Supreme  Economic  Council  and 
the  setting  up  of  new  machinery  for  economic  consultation  under 
the  League  of  Nations.  As  the  Council  were  aware,  the  Supreme 

Ante,  p.  729. 

‘  For  the  final  text  of  this  document,  see  appendix  II  to  CF-99,  p.  757. 

^  Ante,  p.  727. 

’  CF-&8,  p.  746. 
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Economic  Council  provided  all  the  necessary  means  of  consultation 
at  present.  He  felt  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  notify  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil  the  very  serious  position  that  existed  in  regard  to  the  economic 
state  of  Europe  in  matters  of  relief,  transportation,  supplies,  etc.  It 
was  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  were  on  the  verge  of  disaster  in 
the  majority  of  the  countries  in  Europe.  At  any  moment  there  might 
be  the  greatest  necessity  for  the  Governments  to  consult  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  would  be  most  serious  if  there  were  a  gap  in  the  means  of 
consultation.  If  only  the  ordinary  diplomatic  channels  were  avail¬ 
able  for  consultation, — it  would  be  impossible  to  get  anything  done. 
The  decision  required  might  be  a  question  of  days  or  almost  of  hours. 
He  was  anxious,  therefore,  to  remove  any  possibility  of  such  a  gap. 
He  hoped  that  it  would  be  one  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations  to  provide  for  machinery  for  economic  con¬ 
sultation,  At  one  time  the  French  representatives  had  put  forward 
a  scheme,  but  this  had  happened  at  the  very  end  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Commission  and  it  had  not  been  thought  possible  to  adopt  it. 
President  Wilson,  he  thought,  would  not  be  disposed  to  under-rate 
the  importance  of  the  economic  side  of  international  relationships. 
These  were  the  reasons  for  formulating  the  following  proposal. 

“That  in  some  form  international  consultation  in  economic  matters 
should  be  continued  until  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  present  acute  position  of  the 
International  economic  situation,  and  that  it  should  be  remitted  to  the 
Supreme  Economic  Council  to  establish  the  necessary  machinery  for 
the  purpose.” 

Lord  Eobert  Cecil  said  he  was  prepared  to  substitute  the  word 
“propose”  for  “establish”. 

M.  Clemenceau,  after  reading  the  French  text,  accepted. 

PEEsroENT  Wilson  said  he  understood  that  he  was  the  only  obstacle 
to  the  acceptance  of  this  resolution.  All  agreed  that  the  Economic 
Council  would  continue  to  function  till  Peace  was  ratified,  which,  he 
feared,  might  be  some  six  weeks  or  two  months  hence.  Consequently, 
there  was  ample  time  in  which  to  consider  other  methods.  What  he 
wished  to  guard  against  was  any  appearance  that  the  Powers  who 
had  been  Allies  and  Associates  in  the  war  were  banding  themselves 
together  in  an  economic  union  directed  against  the  Central  Powers. 
Any  appearance  of  an  exclusive  economic  bloc  must  be  avoided.  Any 
means  of  consultation  set  up  must  not  be  open  to  this  suggestion. 
He  agreed,  however,  that  some  means  of  consultation  was  desirable 
and  even  necessary.  As  regards  his  own  powers,  he  had  to  point  out 
that  his  authority  to  sanction  such  consultation  ended  with  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  peace.  After  that,  he  would  have  no  authority,  and  he  was 
not  entitled  to  delegate  authority.  Hence,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  consult  with  his  advisers  as  to  whether  any  machinery  could  be 
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devised  within  the  Statutes  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  if 
this  was  impossible,  he  might  have  to  get  a  new  Statute.  He  had  no 
objection  to  the  economic  Council  considering  plans  of  consultation 
not  having  that  appearance,  but  the  wording  must  be  very  careful, 
and  he  must  be  very  careful  about  his  own  attitude. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil  said  that  the  Trades  Union  Congress  at  South- 
port  had  voted  a  demand  for  the  Supreme  Economic  Council  to  continue 
as  tlie  only  means  of  assisting  Germany  to  tide  over  her  economic  diffi¬ 
culties.  Credit,  currency  and  many  other  matters  must  be  dealt  with 
as  a  whole  for  a  year  or  two.  Economic  questions  were  very  much 
interlaced.  They  could  not  be  considered  for  one  country  alone,  hence 
consultation  was  essential. 

President  Wilson  said  he  was  fully  agreed  in  this. 

(After  some  further  discussion  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : — 

“That  in  some  form,  international  consultation  in  economic  matters 
should  be  continued  until  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  considering  the  present  acute  position  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  economic  situation  and  that  the  Supreme  Economic  Council 
should  be  requested  to  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the  several  gov¬ 
ernments  the  methods  of  consultation  which  would  be  most  serviceable 
for  this  purpose.”) 


Co-operation  by  the 
Czccho-Slovaks 
With  the  Right 
Wing  of  Kolt- 
chak’s  Army 


9.  The  Council  had  before  them  the  attached  draft  telegram  to 
Admiral  Koltchak  in  connection  with  the  proposal  for  the  use  of  the 
Czecho-Slovak  forces  in  Siberia  to  cooperate  with  the 
right  wing  of  Admiral  Koltchak’s  Army  (Appendix 
II). 

(It  was  agreed  that  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Military  Representatives  of  the  Supreme  War  Council 
at  Versailles,  who,  with  the  addition  of  representatives  of  Japan  and 
Czecho-Slovakia,  are  considering  this  subject,  the  telegram  should  be 
despatched  on  behalf  of  tlie  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  by  M.  Cle- 
menceau  as  President  of  the  Peace  Conference,  to  Admiral  Koltchak.) 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  28  June,  1919. 


Appendix  I  to  CF-97 

\Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  to  President  Wilson^ 

Supreme  Economic  Council, 
Paris,  27  June,  1919. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  accordance  with  your  discussion  with  Mr. 
Morgenthau «  and  the  several  discussions  with  myself  in  connection 


*  Henry  Morgenthau,  American  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  lMS-10. 
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with  Armenia,  we  make  the  following  joint  recommendation  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Chiefs  of  States  before  your  departure. 

1.  We  suggest  that  a  single  temporary  resident  Commissioner  should 
be  appointed  to  Armenia,  who  will  have  the  full  authority  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  in  all  their  relations  to 
the  de  facto  Armenian  Government,  as  the  joint  representative  of 
these  Governments  in  Armenia,  His  duties  shall  be  so  far  as  he  may 
consider  necessary  to  supervise  and  advise  upon  various  governmental 
matters  in  the  whole  of  Russian  and  Turkish  Armenia,  and  to  control 
relief  and  repatriation  questions  pending  the  determination  of  the 
political  destiny  of  this  area. 

2.  In  case  the  various  Governments  should  agree  to  this  plan  imme¬ 
diate  notification  should  be  made  to  the  de  facto  Governments  of 
Turkey  and  of  Armenia  of  his  appointment  and  authority.  Further¬ 
more,  he  will  be  appointed  to  represent  the  American  Relief  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  American  Committee  for  Relief  in  the  Near  East,  and 
take  entire  charge  of  all  their  activities  in  Russian  and  Turkish 
Armenia. 

The  ideal  man  for  this  position  would  be  General  Harbord,®  as  I 
assume  under  all  the  circumstances  it  would  probably  be  desirable  to 
appoint  an  American.  Should  General  Harbord  be  unable  to  under¬ 
take  the  matter,  I  am  wondering  whether  you  would  leave  it  to  us  to 
select  the  man  in  conjunction  with  General  Pershing. 

I  assume  that  the  personnel  of  this  Mission  would  be  necessarily 
comprised  of  army  and  navy  officers  who  would  retain  their  rank  and 
emoluments  and  I  understand  from  the  Commission  for  the  Near 
East  that  they  would  be  prepared  to  supply  such  funds  as  were  re¬ 
quired  for  incidental  expenses  until  such  other  arrangements  could  be 
made. 

Faithfully  yours,  Herbert  Hoover 


Appendix  II  to  CF-97 

M-32TA 

Telegram  to  Admiral  Koltchah 
Following  for  Admiral  Koltchak. 

I.  The  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  have  under 
consideration  the  following  scheme  for  repatriating  and  utilizing 
Czecho-Slovak  troops  in  Siberia  : — 

(a)  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  will  find  shipping  to  move 
all  Czecho-Slovak  troops  who  can  reach  Archangel  before  the  closing 
of  the  port  by  ice,  and  to  do  their  best  to  find  shipping  at  Vladivostock. 
( h )  30,000  men  to  take  part  in  an  operation  on  right  wing  of  Kolt- 


“  Gen.  G.  Harboi’d,  Chief  of  Staff,  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  France. 
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chak’s  army  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  junction  with  Archangel 
forces  at  Kotlas,  whence  they  would  be  repatriated  before  end  of  cur¬ 
rent  year. 

(c)  Remainder  of  Czecho- Slovak  troops  to  be  moved  gradually  to 
Vladivostock,  and  thence  embarked  for  Europe  as  shipping  becomes 
available. 

(d)  Sector  of  railway  now  guarded  by  Czecho-Slovaks  to  be  taken 
over  by  Americans  or  by  Japanese,  or  by  both  conjointly. 

II.  Apart  from  the  very  substantial  advantages  which  it  is  hoped 
to  obtain  by  enabling  you  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  Archangel 
forces,  above  scheme  offers  prospect  of  relieving  dangerous  situation 
now  developing  in  Central  Siberia  through  the  discontent  which  has 
arisen  among  the  Czecho-Slovak  troops. 

III.  It  is  recognised  that  the  morale  of  these  troops  is  at  present  low, 
and  success  of  scheme  is  obviously  dependent  on  sufficient  men  being 
willing  to  fight  the  Bolsheviks  with  a  guarantee  of  earning  repatria¬ 
tion  as  a  reward  for  success. 

IV.  It  is  also  recognised  that  transportation  of  Czecho-Slovaks  by 
rail  to  Perm  will  interfere  with  your  normal  despatch  of  supplies  and 
munitions  unless  running  of  increased  number  of  trains  can  be 
arranged  for  the  purpose. 

V.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  guarantee  success  of  proposed  oper¬ 
ation,  and  even  assuming  success,  there  is  a  risk  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
reaching  Archangel  too  late  for  repatriation  before  the  port  is  ice 
bound.  It  has,  however,  been  calculated  that  there  is  a  reasonable 
possibility  of  Czechs  reaching  Kotlas  by  middle  of  October  provided 
the  military  operations  involved  are  successful,  in  which  case  repatri¬ 
ation  this  year  would  be  possible. 

VI.  The  Governments  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  wish  you  to  consider  this  project  carefully  in  all  its  aspects, 
and  to  telegraph  your  views  on  the  various  points  raised  above  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  since,  if  the  project  is  to  be  carried  out,  every  day 
is  of  importance.  The  project  is,  of  course,  dependent  on  the  consent 
and  co-operation  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Government  which  the  Powers 
will  endeavour  to  obtain  if  you  consider  this  scheme  both  practicable 
and  desirable.  To  avoid  subsequent  misunderstanding,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  retaining  any  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
troops  once  their  junction  with  Archangel  forces  has  been  effected. 
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Paris  Peace  Conf.  180.03401/98 

Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  at  President  Wilson’s  House  in  the  Place 
des  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  on  Saturday,  June  28,  1919,  at  12  Noon 

Present 


United  States  of  America 


British  Empire 


President  Wilson.  The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 

Brig-General  H.  O.  Manee,  C.  B., 

C.  M.  G.,  D.  S.  O. 


France 


Italy 


M.  Clemenceau. 
M.  Claveille. 


H.  E.  Baron  Sonnino. 
M.  Crespi. 

Captain  Guido  Jung. 


Japan 

H.  E.  Baron  Makino. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B.] 

Count  Aldrovandi.  ^  Secretaries. 

Captain  A.  Portier.  J 

Professor  P.  J.  Mantoux. — Interpreter. 


President  Wilson  asked  M.  Crespi  to  be  good  enough  to  explain 
the  situation. 

M.  Crespi  said  that  an  agreement  had  almost  been  reached  and  all 
felt  that  it  was  very  necessary  to  reach  one.  The  only 
Railroads  of  the  oblection  was  that  questions  of  private  financial  inter- 

Former  Austro-  •'  tit 

Hungarian  ggts  between  Companies  and  States  should  not  find  a 

place  in  a  Treaty  of  Peace.  This  principle  had  been 
asserted  by  the  Supreme  Council  which  had  declared  that  no  clause  in 
the  Treaty  should  mention  any  private  interest.  The  Italian  Delega¬ 
tion  had  a  new  proposal  to  make  on  this  question,  of  which  the 
following  was  the  text: — 

“With  the  object  of  ensuring  regular  utilisation  of  the  railroads  of 
the  farmer  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  owned  by  private  companies, 
which,  as  a  result  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty,  will  be  situated 
in  the  territory  of  several  States,  the  administrative  and  technical 
reorganisation  of  the  said  lines  shall  be  regulated  in  each  instance  by 
an  agreement  between  the  owning  Company  and  the  States^  terri¬ 
torially  concerned.  Any  differences  on  which  agreement  is  not 
reached,  including  questions  relating  to  the  interpretation  of  contracts 
concerning  the  expropriation  of  lines,  shall  be  submitted  to  an  arbi¬ 
trator  designated  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.” 
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M.  Crespi  thought  that  this  proposal  covered  all  the  difficulties, 
as  it  referred  technical  questions  as  well  as  those  regarding  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  contract  between  the  various  Companies  to  an  arbitra¬ 
tor  appointed  by  the  League  of  Nations. 

M.  CLAVErLUE  said  that  he  had  certain  observations  to  make.  He 
wished  to  have  a  hearing,  because  if  the  proposals  just  made  were 
accepted,  the  result  would  be  that  only  States  territorially  con¬ 
cerned  would  have  a  share  in  the  ultimate  agreement.  It  was  only 
just  that  France  should  not  be  detrimentally  affected.  The  capital 
invested  in  these  Companies  was  largely  French.  More  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  bond-holders  were  French,  and  they  represented  a 
capital  of  more  than  a  milliard  and  a  half.  He  made  no  mention 
of  the  shares  which  were  mostly  held  by  Austro-Hungarians.  When 
this  railroad  system  was  partitioned  it  was  inconceivable,  seeing 
that  the  capital  invested  in  it  belonged  to  France,  that  France  should 
have  no  share  in  the  discussion.  He  thought  a  remedy  to  this  could 
easily  be  found  by  a  slight  alteration  in  the  proposal  just  made, 
namely,  by  substituting  for  the  words  “states  territorially  concerned” 
a  list  of  the  States,  including  F ranee. 

PnEsroENT  Wilson  said  that  the  text  used  the  word  “contracts”. 
He  presumed  that  this  meant  contracts  between  the  companies  and 
the  heirs  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy. 

General  Mange  observed  that  each  Company  would  have  to  make 
new  contracts  with  the  new  States. 

Presedent  Wilson  said  that  if  the  rights  were  not  transferred 
automatically  by  the  Treaty,  the  inclusion  of  new  parties  would  from 
the  legal  aspect  be  wrong. 

M.  Crespi  said  that  he  could  not  accept  the  addition  proposed  by 
M.  Claveille.  There  were  bond-holders  in  Italy  also.  Their  inter¬ 
ests  were  quite  well  represented  by  the  directors  of  the  Company, 
whose  business  it  was  to  look  after  the  interests  of  its  creditors.  It 
would  be  contrary  to  all  commercial  laws  to  allow  shareholders  to 
intervene  in  the  administration  of  a  Company. 

M.  Claveille  said  that  the  Board  of  Directors  was  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  and  a  centre  of  Germanisation.  It  represented  worthless 
paper,  the  only  paper  of  any  value  being  French.  The  bond-holders 
therefore  in  equity  had  a  right  to  intervene,  and  it  was  intended  to 
put  them  aside  at  the  very  moment  when  the  railway  system  was  to 
be  partitioned.  He  thought  this  proposal  unacceptable. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  France  was  simply  being  denied  what 
she  had  a  right  to.  A  milliard  and  a  half  was  being  taken  from 
her  pocket. 

Mr.  Lix)td  Georoe  said  that  the  British  interest  was  relatively  small 
as  compared  with  the  interest  of  France.  He  quite  understood  the 
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reasons  brought  forward  by  the  French  representatives,  but  on  the 
other  hand  he  had  been  impressed  by  M.  Crespi’s  argument.  It  was 
a  serious  matter  to  have  France  and  Great  Britain  represented  in 
matters  regarding  Austrian,  Czecho-Slovak,  Italian  or  Yugo-Slav  rail¬ 
ways,  simply  because  these  countries  had  invested  capital  in  these  con¬ 
cerns.  It  was  alleged  that  the  Board  of  Directors  was  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  and  more  or  less  controlled  by  Germany,  but  this  must  surely 
have  been  the  case  at  the  time  when  French  and  British  shareholders 
invested  their  capital.  M.  Crespi  had  shown  the  danger  of  introduc¬ 
ing  into  this  matter  any  State  whose  intervention  could  put  a  stop  to 
everything.  He  said  this  after  a  prolonged  conversation  with  his 
experts.  He  repeated  that  it  was  a  very  serious  thing  that  France  and 
Great  Britain  should  intervene  in  matters  regarding  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  railroads  in  foreign  countries  merely  because  their  subjects  had 
invested  money  in  them.  He  thought  M.  Crespi  had  gone  a  long  way 
in  accepting  arbitration  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  for 
technical  matters  as  well  as  for  the  expropriation  of  the  lines. 

M.  Claveille  said  that  it  was  not  merely  a  question  of  purchase. 
The  railroad  was  nearly  2,000  kilometres  long,  and  France,  by  reason 
of  the  capital  invested,  owned  three-quarters.  This  railroad  was  to 
be  partitioned  among  four  Powers,  each  of  which  would  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  make  a  separate  contract.  This  might  result  in  the  destruction 
of  the  work  accomplished  by  France.  Could  the  country  which  had 
paid  the  bill  be  excluded  from  the  debate?  This  appeai’ed  to  him 
inadmissible.  France  did  not  ask  to  settle  the  question  alone,  but  only 
to  take  a  share  in  the  discussion. 

M.  Clejienceau  said  that  it  amounted  to  taking  money  from  French 
pockets.  He  regarded  this  as  scandalous.  This  would  be  very  deeply 
felt  by  public  opinion  in  France,  and  such  an  action  could  not  be  rep¬ 
resented  as  in  the  interests  of  justice. 

M.  Crespi  said  that  there  was  a  misunderstanding.  The  arbitra¬ 
tion  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  accepted  for  the  solution  of  the 
whole  matter. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  this  was  no  doubt  so,  but  it  was  also  true  that 
if  the  four  contracting  States  agreed,  there  would  be  no  arbitration, 
and  the  game  would  be  lost  to  France.  After  the  war  waged  by  France, 
and  the  losses  sustained  by  her  in  it,  such  a  situation  was  quite  unen¬ 
durable,  and  he  refused  with  the  utmost  energy  to  accept  the  proposal. 
He  regretted  having  to  take  such  a  decision,  bat  the  uncompromising 
spirit  shown  forced  him  to  do  so. 

President  Wilson  said  that  such  a  question  could  not  remain  an 
open  one,  as  it  was  part  of  the  Treaty  with  Austria,  which  could  not 
indefinitely  wait  for  settlement. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  General  Mance  had  explained  the 
French  point  of  view  to  him,  and  he  thorouglily  understood  it.  He 
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would  observe  that  under  the  previous  regime  the  Austro-Hungarian 
State  had  the  right  to  expropriate  the  Company  at  any  moment.  He 
would  ask  therefore  what  change  had  been  brought  about  by  the  new 
situation. 

M.  Cla\teille  said  that  the  proposal  was  unacceptable,  both  in  form 
and  in  substance.  It  would  amount  to  this — that  the  four  States  could 
come  to  an  agreement,  though  they  owned  but  a  very  small  share  of 
the  invested  capital.  It  was  indeed  extremely  likely  that  they  would 
reach  an  agreement.  Arbitration  would  then  not  be  resorted  to,  and 
French  interests  would  be  eliminated  without  even  a  hearing.  The 
question  of  expropriation  was  not  as  simple  as  it  seemed.  The  railroad 
stretched  over  four  States,  and  afforded  access  for  Czecho-Slovakia 
to  the  Adriatic.  France  had  taken  a  considerable  share  in  this.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Treaty,  the  four  States  were  free  to  purchase  or  not  to 
purchase  the  line.  They  would  be  in  a  position  to  share  it  and  to  par¬ 
tition  the  material  constituting  it.  It  could  not  be  permitted  that 
French  savings,  which  had  invested  a  milliard  and  a  half,  should  have 
no  voice  in  the  final  settlement.  France  had  already  lost  10  milliards 
in  Eussia.  She  had  suffered  more  than  any  other  country  in  the  war, 
and  now  she  was  to  be  robbed  of  a  milliard  and  a  half.  If  this  were 
done,  there  would  be  an  overwhelming  torrent  of  indignation  in 
public  opinion. 

President  Wilson  asked  whether  it  was  not  obvious  that  the  four 
States  would  have  every  interest  in  developing  the  lines,  as  they  were 
essential  to  their  economic  life. 

M.  Claveille  said  that  he  did  not  expect  them  to  destroy  the  line, 
but  he  thought  they  would  appropriate  it  at  a  low  rate. 

JMr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  could  not  see  any  difference  between  the 
new  situation  and  that  which  existed  before  the  war.  If  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary  still  existed,  she  would  be  able  to  expropriate,  and  France  could 
not  make  any  resistance.  It  seemed  to  him  that  expropriation  was 
less  likely  at  the  present  time  since  it  required  the  previous  agreement 
of  the  four  States. 

M.  Claveille  said  that  there  was  yet  a  further  point  that  had  not 
been  mentioned.  The  Company  until  1875  had  owned  lines  in  Italy. 
At  that  period  the  Italian  lines  had  been  expropriated.  Since  then 
Italy  had  paid  an  annual  indemnity  of  29,000,000  francs.  According 
to  the  Treaty,  he  gathered  that  this  sum  was  to  be  paid  in  future  by 
the  Austrians.  In  regard  to  Austria,  France  took  her  place,  with  all 
the  other  Allies,  among  the  creditors,  and  it  was  well-known  how  little 
would  be  received  under  this  head.  Hitherto,  payment  had  been  made 
by  the  Italian  Government  in  Paris.  This  showed  to  what  extent 
French  interests  were  concerned  in  these  lines. 

M.  Crespi  said  that  the  Italian  Government  had  always  paid  in 
Eome. 
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M.  Claveille  said  he  was  ready  to  demonstrate  the  contrary. 

M.  Crespi  said  that  in  the  Convention  it  was  stated  that  payment 
should  be  made  in  gold  in  Kome.  If  no  gold  were  available,  payment 
should  be  made  in  Paris  or  London,  [preferably?]  in  Paris. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  France  would  be  ready  to  accept  payment 
in  Rome,  but  not  to  be  referred  to  Austria,  which  would  pay  nothing. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  this  discussion  might  reopen  the  whole 
question.  It  appeared  to  him  impossible  to  delay  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Austria  merely  because  of  shareholders.  If  this  were  to  come 
about,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  it  was  for 
reasons  of  this  sort  that  France  had  opposed  the  settlement  of  the 
question.  This  was  his  view. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  he  held  a  different  view.  Moreover,  he 
was  quite  ready,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  to  reveal  all  the  details  of 
the  question  to  public  opinion. 

(The  discussion  was  adjourned,  and  no  solution  was  reached.) 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  July  1, 1919. 
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Present 

United  States  o*'  Amebica  Beitish  Empire 

President  Wilson-  The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 

Pbanoe  Italy  Japan 

M.  Clemenceau.  M.  Sonnino.  M.  Maldno 

M.  Simon. 

Lt.  Col.  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  C.  B.  T 
Count  Aldrovandi  /  Secretaries. 

Captain  Portier  J 

Professor  P.  J.  Mantoux — Interpreter. 


1.  M.  Mantoux,  at  M.  Clemenceau’s  request,  read  the  English  trans¬ 
lation  of  a  letter  from  Herr  Betlunann  Hollweg  insisting  that  any 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  German  Government 
Trial  of  the  for  the  events  that  precipitated  the  War  in  August 

From  H*eVr  Beth"  1914  was  his  and  not  the  Kaiser’s,  since  he  had  been 
maimHoiiwc*  jj^perial  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire.  From 

this  he  deduced  that  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  ought  to  call 
him  and  not  the  Kaiser  to  accoimt  (Appendix  I). 

M.  Clemenceau  suggested  that  the  reply  should  be  that  when  the 
Tribunal  was  constituted  his  letter  would  be  put  before  it. 

Mr.  [..LOYD  George  pointed  out  that  the  Tribunal  had  nothing  to  do 
except  try  the  Kaiser  and  could  not  be  made  responsible  for  this 

matter.'  v  ,  ^ 

M.  Clemenceau  asked  if  Bethmann  Hollweg  was  on  the  list  of  per¬ 
sons  to  be  tried.  _  .p.  . 

Ppesident  Wilson  said  that  there  were  two  categories.  The  Kaiser 
was  in  one  category  alone  to  be  tried,  for  a  supreme  offence  against 
international  morality  and  the  sanctity  of  treaties.  Those  in  the 
second  category  were  to  be  tried  for  acts  in  violation  of  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war.  Bethmann  Hollweg  did  not  fall  into  either  category. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  suggested  that  the  answer  should  be  he  could  not 
be  accepted  as  responsible  for  the  Kaiser  who,  by  the  German  Consti¬ 
tution,  was  alone  responsible. 
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President  Wilson  said  that  Bethmann  Hollweg  was  acting  on  the 
theory  that  the  German  Constitution  was  similar  to  that  of  Great 
Britain  or  France,  [under]  either  [of]  which  the  Minister  was  re¬ 
sponsible.  The  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire,  however,  was 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Kaiser. 

M.  SoNNiNo  said  that  the  text  of  the  letter  would  require  careful 
study  before  a  reply  was  sent. 

President  Wilson  said  that  the  reply  should  express  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
offer  was  made,  but  should  state  that  Bethmann  Hollweg’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  German  Constitution  could  not  be  accepted. 

Id.  Makino  expressed  the  view  that  by  constitutional  law  the  Min¬ 
ister  would  be  the  responsible  party. 

(It  was  agreed  that  the  Commission  on  Responsibilities,  of  which 
Mr.  Lansing  was  Chairman,  should  be  asked  to  draft  a  reply  to  Beth¬ 
mann  Hollweg’s  letter,  but  that  a  general  indication  should  be  given 
to  the  Commission  of  the  Council’s  view  as  to  the  nature  of  the  reply 
formed  without  an  opportunity  for  close  examination  of  the  facts, 
namely,  that  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  recognised  the  spirit 
in  which  the  offer  was  made  but  could  not  accept  Bethmann  Hollweg’s 
interpretation  of  the  German  Constitution.) 

2.  President  Wilson  said  that  immediately  before  the  Meeting 
of  the  Peace  Conference  for  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 

with  Germany,  Mr.  Hoover  had  sent  him  word  that 
Arrest  of  United  two  of  his  relief  agents  for  the  distribution  of  food, 
ute*s*in*Lfbar"*‘‘’  bad  been  arrested  by  the  Germans  in  Libau. 

(It  was  agreed  that  Marshal  Foch  sliould  be  asked, 
through  the  Armistice  Commission,  to  make  an  immediate  demand 
for  the  release  of  these  agents,  laying  special  emphasis  on  the  fact 
that  this  incident  had  occurred  before  an  apology  had  been  offered 
for  the  recent  arrest  by  the  Germans  of  British  Naval  Officers  in  the 
Baltic  Provinces,  if  the  Council  are  correct  in  assuming  that  no  such 
apology  has  been  made  to  the  demand  approved  by  them  on  June 
4th  (C.  F.  46,  Min.  6  [7],  and  Appendix  IV. 

3.  Sir  Maurice  Hanket  said  he  had  been  asked  by  various  officials 
to  supply  copies  of  the  Notes  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Council  of  the 

Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and  he  asked 
for  instructions. 

M  Clemenceau  said  that  in  his  view  they  ought 
not  to  be  communicated  to  anyone  and  that  there 
should  be  a  general  agreement  to  this  effect. 

M.  SoNNiNO  pointed  out  that  the  question  would  arise  immediately 
in  connection  with  the  Italian  Delegation  as  to  whether  those  records 


Distribution  of 
Copies  of  the  Notes 
of  the  Council  of 
the  Principal  Allied 
and  Associated 
Powers 


*  Ante,  pp.  185  and  188. 
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should  be  handed  by  one  Government  to  their  successors  in  Office.  In 
his  view  this  was  indispensable.  He  could  not  vouch  for  it  that  M. 
Orlando  had  not  already  given  them  to  M.  Tittoni.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  for  the  new  Government  to  conduct  the  business  if  it  did  not 
know  what  had  been  decided  by  its  predecessors  in  the  Council. 

President  Wilson  expressed  a  strong  view  that  these  documents 
ought  to  be  treated  as  purely  private  conversations.  He  recalled  that 
it  was  on  his  initiative  that  the  meetings  of  this  small  group  had  been 
held.  He  had  invited  his  colleagues  to  meet  him  for  the  purpose  of 
private  conversations  at  his  own  house.  For  a  long  time  no  notes 
had  been  kept  at  all.  Later,  however,  it  had  been  realised  that  this 
was  not  a  very  convenient  procedure  and  Secretaries  had  been  ad¬ 
mitted.  If,  however,  he  had  thought  that  these  Notes  were  to  be 
passed  on  to  Government  Departments,  he  would  have  insisted  on 
adhering  to  the  system  under  which  no  secretaries  were  present.  All 
the  decisions  had  been  communicated  to  the  officials  who  had  to  carry 
them  out,  but  he  had  the  strongest  objections  to  the  communication  of 
the  accounts  given  in  the  Notes  of  the  private  conversations.  All 
present  had  spoken  their  minds  with  great  freedom.  Contradictions 
could,  no  doubt,  be  found  in  the  Notes  to  what  had  been  said  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  and  under  different  circumstances.  It  was  even  conceivable 
that  political  opponents  who  came  into  possession  of  these  documents 
might  misuse  them.  He  did  not  think  that  properly  speaking  the 
Council  could  be  described  as  an  official  body.  The  only  official  body 
was  the  Conference  of  Peace.  The  present  group  had  rightly,  as 
he  thought,  taken  upon  itself  to  formulate  the  decisions  for  the  Peace 
Conference,  but  their  conversations  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  official. 
He  saw  no  objection  to  the  communication  of  the  notes  to  individuals 
in  the  personal  confidence  of  members  of  the  Council,  for  example, 
he  had  instructed  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  to  communicate  a  complete 
set  of  the  documents  to  Mr.  Lansing,  who  was  a  minister  appointed 
by  himself  and  in  his  entire  confidence. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  that  if  he  had  to  resign  Office,  he  would  find  it  a 
great  embarrassment  not  to  hand  over  these  documents  to  his  successor 
in  Office.  He  did  not  think  that  they  could  be  regarded  as  private 
property. 

M.  SoNNiNo  said  that  perhaps  these  need  not  be  regarded  as  official 
reports  since  they  had  not  been  carefully  checked  and  corrected. 
Nevertheless,  they  contained  important  statements  which,  in  some 
cases,  were  not  recorded  as  conclusions.  He  quoted  one  case  for  ex¬ 
ample,  where  M.  Orlando  had  made  an  important  statement  of  which 
the  Council  had  taken  formal  note,  and  this,  he  believed,  was  merely 
recorded  in  the  proces-verbal.  It  might  be  very  important  for  M. 
Orlando’s  successor  in  office  to  have  a  copy  of  this. 
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M.  Clemekceau  recalled  a  similar  case  where  he  had  insisted  on  the 
importance  of  interpreting  certain  provisions  in  the  resolutions  re¬ 
garding  mandates,  so  as  to  enable  France  to  use  African  soldiers  for 
the  defence  of  her  territory,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  suggested  that 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  mention  it  in  the  proces-verbal. 

President  Wilson  said  that  certainly  such  statements  should  be 
regarded  as  official,  but  nevertheless,  he  thought  the  actual  conversa¬ 
tions  which  led  up  to  the  conclusions  reached  should  be  regarded  as 
private. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  suggested  that  the  precedents  ought  to  be  looked 
up.  For  example,  he  would  like  to  know  whether  the  proces-verbaux 
of  all  conversations  which  took  place  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  had  been 
published. 

President  Wilson  said  that  probably  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin, 
there  had  been  recorded  formal  Conferences  and  informal  conversa¬ 
tions  which  were  not  recorded. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  he  had  never  had  time  to  look  at  the 
notes  at  all. 

M.  Cleimenceau  said  that  he  also  had  never  had  time.  He  recalled, 
however,  that  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  had  several  times  been  called  upon 
to  refer  to  what  had  occurred  at  the  Council,  for  example,  an  impor¬ 
tant  statement  by  Marshal  Foch  had  been  referred  to  at  a  recent 
meeting. 

President  Wilson  said  that  when  such  references  had  been  made, 
he  had  been  much  struck  with  the  accuracy  of  the  record.  He  thought 
that  every  action  taken  and  every  conclusion  reached  should  be  re¬ 
corded  as  official  and  should  be  available  in  the  appropriate  offices,  but 
not  the  conversations. 

M.  SoNNiNo  said  that  they  certainly  should  not  be  publishable  or 
even  presentable  to  Parliament,  but  he  thought  that  the  successors  of 
the  Government  in  office,  if  challenged,  must  be  in  a  position  to  know 
what  had  happened. 

President  Wilson  laid  emphasis  on  the  difference  between  handing 
on  to  a  successor  or  to  a  set  of  Government  officials,  and  to  a  confiden¬ 
tial  and  trusted  colleague. 

M.  SoNNiNo  thought  it  would  be  very  hard  on  a  new  Government  not 
to  have  these  documents. 

President  Wilson  said  he  realised  that  the  United  States  worked 
under  a  different  Parliamentary  system.  There,  no  one  had  the  right 
to  claim  documents  of  this  kind.  One  adverse  comment  that  might  be 
made  was  that  no  Secretary  had  been  present  representing  the  United 
States  of  America.  His  reply  would  be  that  he  had  had  complete 
confidence  in  the  Secretaries  who  had  been  present,  but  the  criticism 
might  be  made.  The  net  result  seemed  to  be  that  each  Government 
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must  take  the  course  traditional  in  its  own  country  with  the  clear  and 
distinct  understanding  that  no  one  should,  under  any  circumstances, 
make  the  proces- verbal  public. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  if  an  attack  were  made  on  the  political 
heads,  he  might  feel  bound,  in  particular  cases,  to  refer  to  these  notes. 
He  gave  fair  warning  that  he  might  have  to  do  this  unless  someone 
protested  now. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  it  would  not  be  possible  to  refuse  extracts  from 
the  proces- verbal  to  prove  particular  facts. 

4.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  97,  Minute  6,* *  the  attached  re-draft  by 
Mr.  Balfour  of  a  letter  to  the  Turkish  Delegation  was  approved. 

(Appendix  II.) 

Reply  to  Turkish  letter  was  handed  to  Capt.  Fortier  to  prepare  a 

French  copy  for  M.  Clemenceau’s  signature. 

5.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  92,  Minute  4,®  the  Council  had  before  them 
a  memorandum  by  M.  Larnaude^  on  the  suggestion  that  steps  should  be 

taken  to  make  the  execution  of  Clauses  214  to  224 
Penalties  and  (Kepatriation  of  Prisoners)  and  Clauses  227  to  230 

Prisoners  '  ^  „  t-.  •  i 

(Penalties)  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany 

interdependent. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  suggested  that  each  case  ought  to  be  considered  on 
Its  merits.  He  would  like  to  consider  the  particular  case  proposed  by 
Sir  Ernest  Pollock,  namely,  supposing  Germany  without  adequate 
reason,  fails  to  deliver  up  the  culprits,  was  the  return  of  German 
prisoners  to  be  slowed  down  ? 

M.  SoNNiNO  said  that  the  suggestion  was  all  right  in  a  general  way, 
but  the  question  was  how  far  the  principle  should  be  applied  in 
particular  cases. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  M.  Larnaude’s  proposal  dealt  with  a 
substantial  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  to  carry  out  the 
Treaty,  which  was  tantamount  to  a  refusal  to  accept  it.  When  the 
names  of  the  persons  to  be  surrendered  was  communicated  to  Ger¬ 
many,  the  Allies  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  say  that  they  would  not 
complete  the  surrender  of  prisoners  until  Germany  handed  them 
over. 

M.  SoNNiNO  said  he  did  not  like  linking  one  case  with  another  in 
the  manner  proposed  by  M.  Larnaude. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  he  was  afraid  that  all  the  prisoners  would 
have  been  handed  over  before  the  Germans  were  bound  to  fulfil  their 
part  of  the  Treaty. 


’  Ante,  p.  741. 

“  Ante,  p.  670. 

*  F.  Larnaude,  adviser  on  legal  questions  to  the  French  delegation  ;  alternate  on 
the  Commission  on  the  Responsibility  of  the  Authors  of  the  War  and  Enforcement 
of  Penalties. 
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President  Wilson  said  that  it  was  physically  impossible  to  do 
this.  He  hoped  that  before  all  the  German  prisoners  had  been  sur¬ 
rendered,  some  indication  would  be  given  as  to  whether  the  Ger¬ 
mans  were  carrying  out  the  Treaty. 

6.  M.  Clemenceau  said  that  Herr  von  Haniel  had  asked  M.  Dutasta 
whether  some  Conferences  should  not  now  take  place  with  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of 

With  the  Germans  Peace.  He  saw  no  objection  to  this,  and  if  his  col- 

in  Regard  to  the  ,  .  n  ’  ,  » r 

Execution  of  leagues  would  permit,  he  proposed  to  ask  M.  Dutasta 

the  Treaty  •  i  i 

to  make  some  arrangement  with  the  Germans. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  pointed  out  that  it  had  been  agreed  to  set  up 
a  Committee  in  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  and  he  thought 
that  they  might  be  the  medium  for  these  conversations. 

(Both  M.  Clemenceau’s  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  proposals  were 
agreed  to.) 

7.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  97,  Minute  5,®  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  said 
that  he  had  encountered  difficulty  in  giving  effect  to  the  decision 

.  „  taken  at  the  meeting  in  the  morning,  to  appoint  a 

Armenia:  Proposed  .  ,  •  t  ^  ^  ^ 

Resident  Cora-  Single  temporary  resident  Commissioner  to  Armenia. 

missioner  _  ^  . 

it  appeared  to  him  that  the  matter  required  a  good 
deal  of  administrative  action. 

(It  was  agreed  that  the  Council  of  Ten  should  be  asked  to  concert 
the  necessary  administrative  steps  to  give  effect  to  this  decision.) 

8.  (It  was  agreed  that  the  Joint  Note  by  the  Admirals  of  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers,  dated  27th  June,  1919,  on  the  subject  of  the 
The  Disposal  of  disposal  of  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  warships 
German  Warships  gliould  be  referred  to  the  Council  of  Ten.) 

9.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  93,  Minute  8,®  the  Council  took  note  of 
the  attached  letter  from  General  Bliss,  reporting  that  he  had  no 
information  to  confirm  the  statement  of  Bela  Kun  in  regard  to  the 
alleged  resumption  of  hostilities  by  the  Roumanians.  (Appendix 
III.) 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  28  June,  1919. 


Appendix  I  to  CF-99 

WCP-1088 

\RerT  Bethmann-Eollweg  to  the  President  of  the  Peace  Conference 

{Glemenceau)'\ 

Translation 

Hohenfinow,  25  June,  1919. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honour  to  request  that  Your  Excellency  will  be 


‘Ante,  p.  741. 
‘Ante,  p.  701. 
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SO  good  as  to  bring  the  annexed  letter  to  the  notice  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 

I  have  [etc.]  Bsthmann-Hollweq 

Enclosure  in  Above 

According  to  Article  227  of  the  Conditions  of  Peace,  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  publicly  arraign  His  Majesty  William  II  of 
Hohenzollern,  ex-Emperor  of  Germany,  for  a  supreme  offence 
against  international  morality  and  the  sanctity  of  Treaties.  At  the 
same  time  they  declare  that  they  will  address  to  the  Royal  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Netherlands  a  request  to  deliver  the  former  Emperor 
into  their  hands  in  order  that  he  may  be  put  on  trial. 

With  reference  to  these  stipulations,  I  beg  leave  to  request  the 
Governments  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  direct  against 
my  person  the  procedure  which  they  propose  to  initiate  against 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor.  With  this  object  I  declare  that  I  place 
myself  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 

In  accordance  with  the  constitutional  laws  of  Germany,  it  is  I 
who,  in  my  capacity  of  former  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  bear  the 
exclusive  responsibility  for  political  acts  of  the  Emperor  during 
my  tenure  of  office.  I  feel  justified  in  considering  that  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  who  wish  to  submit  these  acts  to  their  judg¬ 
ment  should  call  me  only  to  account  therefor. 

I  feel  convinced  that  the  Governments  of  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers  will  not  refuse  to  admit  that  the  rule  established  by 
the  public  law  of  a  State  deserves  to  be  recognised  in  international 
relations,  and  I  express  the  hope  that  they  will  be  so  good  as  to 
grant  the  urgent  request  which  I  submit  to  them. 

Bethmann-Hollweg 

HohenfinoWj  25  June,  1919. 
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[Redraft  by  Mr.  Balfowr  of  Letter  to  the  TurhisTi  Delegation] 

The  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  desire  to  thank  the 
Turkish  Delegation  for  the  statements  which  they  requested  permission 
to  lay  before  the  Peace  Conference. 

These  statements  have  received,  and  will  continue  to  receive,  the 
careful  consideration  which  they  deserve.  But  they  touch  on  other 
interests  besides  those  of  Turkey  and  they  raise  international  questions 
whose  immediate  decision  is  unfortunately  impossible.  Though, 
therefore,  the  Council  are  most  anxious  to  proceed  rapidly  with  the 
final  settlement  of  Peace,  and  fully  realise  the  inconvenience  of  pro¬ 
longing  the  present  period  of  uncertainty,  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the 
situation  has  convinced  them  that  some  delay  is  inevitable. 
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They  feel  that  in  these  circumstances  nothing  would  be  gained  by 
the  longer  stay  in  Paris  at  the  present  time  of  the  Turkish  Delegation 
which  the  Turkish  Government  requested  leave  to  send  to  France. 
Though,  when  the  period  arrives  at  which  further  interchange  of 
ideas  seems  likely  to  be  profitable,  they  will  not  fail  to  communicate 
with  the  Turkish  Government  as  to  the  best  method  by  which  this 
result  may  be  conveniently  and  rapidly  accomplished. 

28  June,  1919. 


Appejidix  III  to  CF-99 

[General  Tasher  E.  Bliss  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Allied  and 
Associated  P owers  [Hankey)'] 

American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 
,  PIOTEL  DE  Crillon,  Paris,  Juiic  28, 1919. 

My  Dear  Sir  Maurice  :  Referring  to  your  letter  of  June  26th,  1919. 
enclosing  copy  of  a  despatch  from  Bela  Kuhn  ^  (SSS  de  Budapest  Jsr 
319  W  192  le  26/6 — 4  h  20-),  in  which  you  state  that  the  Council 
wishes  to  be  informed  whether  Bela  Kuhn’s  statements  in  regard  to 
the  attitude  of  the  Roumanians  are  correct,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that 
there  is  no  information  on  file  with  the  American  Commission  that 
would  confirm  the  statements  of  Bela  Kuhn.  I  have  been  informed 
by  the  Information  Section  of  the  British  Delegation  that  that  Section 
also  has  no  information  that  would  indicate  a  resumption  of  hostilities 
by  the  Roumanians. 

Sincerely  yours,  Tasker  H.  Buss 


’  Appendix  III  to  CF-93,  p.  703. 
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CP-99A 


Notes  of  a  Meeting  Held  in  the  Foyer  of  the  Senate  House  in  the 
Chateau  at  Versailles,  on  Saturday,  June  28, 1919,  at  6  p.  m. 

Present 

United  States  of  Ameeica  Bbitish  Empire 

President  Wilson.  The  Rt.  Hon.  D,  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 

Mr.  Philip  Kerr. 

France 

M.  Clemenceau. 

Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  K.  G  _ , 

Captain  A.  Portier,  |  ^^(^etanes. 

Professor  P.  J.  Mantoux. — Interpreter. 

1.  With  reference  to  C.  F.  96  B.,  Minute  1,^ 

President  Wilson  read  aloud  a  re-draft  of  the  proposed  statement 
to  the  Italian  Government,  prepared  by  Mr,  Balfour. 
Pr”po^steteinent  NoTE.  During  the  Meeting  Baron  Makino  and 
itauL^nriegation  Baron  Sonnmo  arrived,  but  Mr.  Lloyd  George  left 
the  room  to  explain  to  them  that  the  subject  under 
consideration  was  Declarations  by  France  and  Great  Britain  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  the  United  States  of  America,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
the  new  Italian  Delegation,  and  they  withdrew. 

Th^  above  statement  was  approved,  subject  to  some  small  amend¬ 
ments  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  omission  of  a  reference 
to  tht^  Dodecanese,  which,  it  was  considered,  might  be  interpreted  as 
a  repudiation  of  the  Treaty  of  London.* 

The  draft  as  finally  approved  is  attached  in  Appendix  I.  Sir 
Maurice  .Hankey  was  instructed  to  obtain  the  signature  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  before  his  departure,  and  subsequently  that  of  M.  Clemenceau, 
who  undertook  to  communicate  it  to  the  Italians. 

President  Wilson  said  he  was  forwarding  a  separate  statement, 
which  he  intended  should  contain  a  reference  to  the  Dodecanese,  as  he 
was  not  bound  by  the  Treaty  of  London. 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  28  June,  1919. 

Ante,  p.  738. 

’Great  Britain,  Cmd.  671,  Misc.  No.  7  (1920):  Agreement  Between  France, 
Russia,  Great  Britain  and  Italy,  Signed  at  London,  April  26,  1915;  a  translation 
from  the  Izvestia  which  was  transmitted  to  the  Department  by  the  Ambassador  in 
Russia  on  December  5, 1917,  is  printed  in  Foreign  Relations,  1917,  supp.  2,  vol.  i. 
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Appendix  I  to  CF-99A 

{Redraft  hy  Mr.  Balfov/r  of  Statement  to  the  Italian  Delegation^ 

28  June,  1919 

The  change  in  the  Italian  Delegation  has  occurred  at  a  moment  in 
which  the  associates  of  Italy  were  feeling  considerable  anxiety  with 
regard  to  the  part  she  was  playing  in  the  common  cause.  While 
nothing  could  be  more  friendly  than  the  personal  relations  which  have 
united  the  representatives  of  the  Five  Powers  through  many  months 
of  anxious  discussion,  and  while  we  gladly  recognise  the  aid  and  co¬ 
operation  which  the  Italian  Delegation  have  rendered  in  the  framing 
of  the  peace  with  Germany,  we  feel  less  happy  about  the  general  course 
of  the  negotiations  affecting  other  aspects  of  the  world  settlement. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  uncomfortable  condition  of  affairs 
is  largely  due  to  the  complications  which  the  development  of  political 
and  military  events  has  brought  about  since  the  Treaty  of  London 
was  signed  in  1915.  Since  then  the  aspect  of  the  world  has  changed. 
The  Treaty  was  contracted  with  Russia,  France  and  Britain,  but  Rus¬ 
sia  is  no  longer  in  the  war.  It  contemplated  a  victorious  peace  with  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire;  but  while  victory  of  the  completest  kind 
has  been  achieved,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  has  ceased  to  exist. 
It  assumed  that  if  Turkey  was  completely  defeated,  fragments  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  might  be  assigned  to  the  victors;  but  while  Turkey 
has  indeed  been  completely  defeated,  and  the  alien  peoples  which  she 
misgoverned  are  to  be  separated  from  her  Empire,  they  are  not  to  be 
handed  over  in  possession  to  the  conquerors,  while  any  spheres  of  in¬ 
fluence  which  the  latter  may  acquire  will  be  held  by  them  not  inde¬ 
pendently,  but  as  Trustees  or  mandatories  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
In  1915  America  was  neutral;  but  in  1917  she  entered  the  war  un¬ 
hampered  by  any  Treaty,  and  at  a  period  when  the  development  of  this 
order  of  political  ideas,  to  which  she  gave  a  most  powerful  impulse 
was  in  process  of  rapid  accomplisliment. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  situation  thus  created  presents  com¬ 
plexities  which  only  the  utmost  good-will  and  the  most  transparent 
loyalty  can  successfully  deal  with.  The  Treaty  of  London  with 
which  the  history  may  be  said  to  open  was  from  the  very  beginning 
not  strictly  observed.  Italy  had  undertaken  to  employ  all  her  re¬ 
sources  in  prosecuting  the  war  in  common  with  her  Allies  against  all 
their  enemies.  But  she  did  not  declare  war  on  Germany  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  she  took  no  part  in  the  war  against  Turkey.  By  the 
Treaty  of  London,  the  central  portion  of  Albania  was  to  be  made 
into  an  autonomous  State  under  Italian  protection;  while  northern 
and  southern  Albania  were  under  certain  circumstances  to  fall  re¬ 
spectively  to  Serbia  and  Greece.  But  in  1917  Italy  declared  a 
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Protectorate  over  the  whole  country — a  Protectorate  which  she  seems 
to  liave  exercised  ever  since.  By  the  Treaty  of  London  Fiume  was, 
with  Italy’s  consent,  assigned  to  Croatia.  But  since  the  armistice, 
Italy  has  been  accumulating  troops  in  that  neighbourhood  and  local 
laws  appear  to  have  been  promulgated  in  the  name  of  the  Italian 
King.  Meanwhile  America,  which,  unlike  France  and  Britain,  was 
not  a  party  to  the  Treaty  of  London,  has,  in  conformity  with  the 
general  principles  of  settlement  on  which  all  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers,  including  Italy,  are  agreed,  declined  to  hand  over 
reluctant  Slav  majorities  in  the  Eastern  Adriatic  to  Italian  rule; 
and  no  arrangement  on  this  vexed  question  has  been  arrived  at. 

Evidently  the  situation  thus  described  is  one  of  peculiar  difficulty ; 
but  we  feel  bound  to  add  that  the  difficulties  have  been  greatly  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  policy  pursued  in  Asia  Minor  by  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Italian  troops.  This  matter,  as  perhaps  Your  Excellency 
is  aware,  was  the  subject  of  warm  debate  in  the  Council  of  Four. 
President  Wilson,  Monsieur  Clemenceau  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  com¬ 
plained  in  the  strongest  terms  of  the  proceedings  at  Scala  Nuova 
and  elsewhere  in  South-Western  Anatolia.  They  drew  the  sharpest 
contrast  between  the  policy  of  the  Greek  Government,  which  moved 
no  troops  except  with  the  cognisance,  and  usually  at  the  request  of 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  including,  of  course,  Italy  herself, 
while  Italy,  which  was  one  of  those  Powers,  and  as  such  cognisant  of 
all  that  was  being  done  by  her  friends,  landed  troops  and  occupied 
important  positions  without  giving  the  least  inkling  of  her  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  those  whose  counsels  she  shared,  whose  general  policy 
she  professed  to  support,  but  whose  remonstrances  on  this  point  she 
persistently  ignored. 

We  find  it  difficult  fully  to  understand  this  action  on  the  part  of 
a  friendly  Power.  At  first  sight  it  might  seem  to  be  animated  by 
the  idea  that  territories  occupied  by  troops  of  a  given  nationality 
would  be  assigned  to  that  nationality  by  the  final  terms  of  Peace. 
But  this  has  never  been  the  view  of  the  other  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,  and  we  had  the  best  reason  for  supposing  that  it  was  not 
the  view  of  Italy.  We  venture  to  quote  a  paragraph  on  the  subject 
to  which  the  Italian  Representative  gave  his  adhesion:— 

“No  State  will  be  rewarded  for  prolonging  the  horrors  of  war  by 
any  increase  of  territory;  nor  will  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
be  induced  to  alter  decisions  made  in  the  interests  of  Peace  and 
justice  by  the  unscrupulous  use  of  military  methods”.® 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  have  not  made  the  recital  of  our  com¬ 
mon  difficulties  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  contribute  to  their 
lemoval.  The  Treaty  of  London,  the  Anglo-French  Declaration  of 

•  See  appendix  V(A)  to  CF-65,  p.  411. 
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November,  1918,  President  Wilson’s  fourteen  points  all  bear  on  the 
situation,  all  have  in  different  ways  to  be  considered  when  Italy  is 
discussing  with  her  Allies  and  Associates  the  aspects  of  the  final 
settlements  which  most  nearly  concern  her.  But  they  cannot  be  de¬ 
bated  as  contracts  susceptible  only  of  a  strict  legal  interpretation. 
Italy  herself  has  not  so  treated  them ;  and  if  her  partners  attempted 
the  task  an  amicable  settlement  would  seem  beyond  the  wit  of  man. 
For,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  they  were  framed  in  different  periods 
in  a  rapidly  changing  world  and  under  the  stress  of  widely  different 
motives.  They  could  not  be  and  are  not  in  all  respects  consistent. 
They  are  in  paiT  obsolete  or  obsolescent,  and  cannot  in  their  entirety 
be  carried  out.  What  in  these  circumstances  seems  to  be  required  is 
a  re-survey  of  the  whole  situation.  Let  the  four  Great  Powers  of 
the  West,  America,  France,  Britain  and  Italy,  consider  together  with 
a  fresh  mind  and  perfect  frankness,  whether  some  solution  cannot 
be  found  which  is  consistent  both  with  the  material  interests  of  Italy, 
her  enduring  aspirations  and  the  rights  and  susceptibilities  of  her 
neighbours.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  solution  may  be 
great.  But  they  should  not  be  insuperable.  We  feel,  however,  com¬ 
pelled  to  add  that  it  is  wholly  useless  in  our  judgment  to  discuss 
Peace  Terms  in  Paris  as  friends  and  associates,  while  one  of  our 
number  is  elsewhere  pursuing  an  independent  and  even  antagonistic 
course  of  action.  If,  for  example,  Italy  insists,  after  our  earnest 
protests,  on  maintaining  troops  in  Anatolia,  it  can  only  be  because 
she  intends  to  obtain  by  force  all  she  claims  to  be  hers  by  right. 
This  is  quite  inconsistent  with  genuine  alliance;  its  inevitable  end 
is  complete  isolation.  It  is  for  Italian  statesmen  to  say  whether  or 
not  this  is  in  Italy’s  interests.  To  us  and  the  world  the  loss  will  be 
immense,  for  the  aid  which  Italy  can  render  to  mankind  by  helping 
in  the  establishment  of  a  durable  Peace  through  international  co-op¬ 
eration  is  beyond  price.  To  Italy  it  will  mean  the  loss  of  all  claim 
to  further  assistance  or  aid  from  those  who  were  once  proud  to  be 
her  associates.  To  us  such  a  consummation  seems  to  be  disastrous, 
but  if  Italian  policy  runs  its  course  unchanged  it  seems  also  to  be 
inevitable. 


CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  THE  GERMAN  DELE¬ 
GATION  REGARDING  THE  TERMS  OF  PEACE 


Note  Conceening  Corresponoence  With 
The  German  Delegation  Regarding 
The  Teems  of  Pea-cb 


The  greater  number  of  the  notes  exchanged  between  the  German 
delegation  and  the  Peace  Conference  regarding  the  terms 
of  peace  appear  as  appendices  to  the  minutes  of  the 
Council  of  Four.  The  following  pages  contain 
notes  which  are  not  appended  to  the  minutes 
and  which  appear  in  the  files  as  separate 
documents. 


CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  THE  GERMAN  DELE¬ 
GATION  REGARDING  THE  TERMS  OF  PEACE 

Proposals  of  the  German  Government  for  the  Establishment  of  a 

League  of  Nations^ 

I.  Foundation  Principles 


1.  The  League  of  Nations  is  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
a  permanent  peace  between  its  members  by  obligatory  settlement 
of  international  differences.  It  is  to  be  based  upon  the  moral  power 
of  right  and  shall  serve  as  an  international  community  working  for 
the  intellectual  and  material  advancement  of  mankind. 

It  is  to  be  established  for  all  time  and  shall  form  a  unity  for  the 
purpose  of  a  common  defence  against  all  opposing  powers  from 
without. 

The  members  guarantee  to  each  other  their  respective  territorial 
possessions  and  shall  mutually  refrain  from  interfering  with  the 
internal  political  affairs. 

2.  Especial  aims  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  be: 

a)  the  prevention  of  international  disputes; 

h)  disarmament; 

c)  securing  the  freedom  of  traffic  and  of  the  general  economic 

equality  of  rights ; 

d)  the  protection  of  national  minorities; 

e )  the  creation  of  an  international  W orkers’  Charter ; 

/)  the  regulation  of  the  colonial  question; 

g)  the  uniting  of  existing  and  future  international  institutions; 

h)  the  creation  of  an  International  Parliament. 

3.  The  League  of  Nations  shall  comprise: 

a)  all  belligerent  states  inclusive  of  those  arising  during  the  war ; 

h)  all  neutral  states,  which  were  included  in  the  Hague  World 
Arbitration  League ; 

c)  all  others  if  they  are  admitted  by  two-thirds  of  the  already 
existing  members. 


‘Filed  under  Paris  Peace  Conf.  185.111/289;  this  document  was  transmitted 
to  the  Peace  Conference  under  covering  letter  from  the  head  of  the  German 
delegation.  May  9,  1919,  filed  under  Paris  Peace  Conf.  180.03401/8.  For  text  of 
the  German  letter  of  May  9  and  the  Allied  preliminary  reply  of  May  10,  see 
appendix  to  CF-8,  vol.  v,  p.  563 ;  for  the  Allied  reply  of  May  22,  see  appendix  II 
to  CF-20A,  iUa.,  p.  767. 
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The  entrance  into  the  League  of  Nations  is  held  in  reserve  to  the 
Holy  See. 

4.  The  members  shall  pledge  themselves  to  conclude  no  separate 
treaty  contrary  to  the  aims  of  the  League,  nor  to  enter  into  any  secret 
agreement  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  Existing  treaties  of  such  a  kind 
shall  be  annulled. 

Secret  treaties  shall  be  null  and  void. 

II.  Constitution 

5.  The  official  bodies  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  be: 

a)  the  Congress  of  States; 

b)  the  International  Parliament ; 

c)  the  Permanent  International  Tribunal; 

d)  the  International  Mediation  Office; 

e)  the  International  Administrative  Bureaux; 

/)  the  Chancery. 


A.  THE  CONGRESS  OF  STATES 

6.  The  Congress  of  States  is  the  assembly  of  the  representatives  of 
the  states  belonging  to  the  League  of  Nations.  Each  state  shall  have 
from  one  to  three  representatives;  the  representatives  of  any  state 
however  shall  only  vote  as  a  unit. 

7.  The  congress  shall  meet  at  least  once  every  three  years. 

8.  The  congress  shall  carry  on  the  business  of  the  League  of  Nations 
so  far  as  it  is  not  transferred  to  other  official  bodies ;  it  shall  elect  at  its 
first  meeting  a  permanent  committee,  which  is  to  take  charge  of  the 
business  in  the  intervals. 

9.  The  resolutions  of  the  congress,  so  far  as  the  treaty  does  not 
determine  otherwise,  shall  be  passed  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the 
States  represented,  for  the  rest  the  congress  regulates  for  itself  its  own 
order  of  business. 


B.  THE  INTERNATIONAL  PARLIAMENT 

10.  The  first  International  Parliament  shall  be  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  respective  parliaments  of  the  states  in  the  League  of 
Nations.  Each  single  parliament  shall  elect  for  every  million  of 
inhabitants  of  its  state  one  representative;  but  no  parliament  shall 
send  more  than  ten  representatives. 

11*  The  International  Parliament  with  consent  of  the  Congress  of 
States  shall  decide  on  the  later  composition  of  the  International 
Parliament. 

12.  The  consent  of  the  International  Parliament  shall  be  reouired 
for ; 
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a)  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  League ; 

b)  the  laying  down  of  generally  valid  international  legal  prin¬ 

ciples  ; 

c)  the  appointment  of  new  bodies  of  the  League; 

d)  the  establishing  of  the  budget  of  the  League. 

In  these  matters  the  International  Parliament  shall  at  the  same  time 
have  the  initiative. 

13.  The  International  Parliament  shall  meet  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Congress  of  States.  For  the  rest  it  shall  regulate  for  itself  its  own 
method  of  business. 

C.  THE  PERMANENT  INTERNATIONAL  TRIBUNAL 

14.  The  Permanent  International  Tribunal  shall  be  elected  by  the 
Congress  of  States  for  the  period  of  nine  years,  as  follows : 

Each  state  shall  propose  at  least  one  and  at  the  most  four  persons 
who  are  suitable  for  and  ready  to  accept  the  office  of  judge. 

At  least  one  of  the  persons  proposed  must  not  be  of  the  nationality 
of  the  state  which  proposes  his  election. 

From  the  total  list  of  the  proposed  each  state  shall  nominate  fifteen 
persons ;  the  fifteen  persons  who  receive  the  most  votes  shall  be  elected 
as  judges. 

Upon  the  retirement  of  judges,  their  places  shall  be  taken  by  those 
persons  who  have  received  the  most  votes  after  the  fifteen  who  had  been 
elected,  and  this  in  the  order  of  the  number  of  votes  obtained. 

15.  The  Tribunal  shall  give  its  decisions  through  the  representation 

of  three  members  of  whom  each  party  shall  choose  one.  The  Tribunal 
represented  by  all  its  members  shall  appoint  the  President  in  case  the 
parties  do  not  agree  upon  his  nomination.  -  . 

D.  THE  INTERNATIONAL  MEDIATION  OFFICE 

16.  Each  state  shall  appoint  for  the  International  Mediation  Office 
four  electors  who  possess  its  confidence.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  a 
session  and  elect  by  majority  vote  fifteen  members  of  the  Mediation 
Office  as  well  as  ten  substitutes,  whose  order  of  succession  shall  be 
determined  at  the  election. 

17.  The  Mediation  Office  shall  give  its  decisions  through  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  five  members,  of  whom  each  party  shall  choose  two.  The 
President  is  to  be  appointed,  in  case  the  parties  do  not  agree  upon  his 
election,  by  the  Mediation  Office  sitting  in  full  session. 

18.  The  members  of  the  Mediation  Office  shall  neither  stand  in  a 
relation  of  active  service  to  their  home  country  nor  be  at  same  time 
members  of  another  official  body  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

They  have  to  reside  at  the  seat  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
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E.  THE  INTERNATIONAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  BUREAUX 

19.  The  League  of  Nations  shall  further  all  efforts  for  the  uniting 
of  the  common  interests  of  the  nations  and  shall  work  for  the  further 
development  of  already  existing,  and  the  creation  of  new,  international 
institutions.  This  applies  especially  to  the  domains  of  law,  economics 
and  finance. 

20.  The  existing  unions  shall  be  joined  to  the  League  of  Nations  as 
far  as  possible. 

21.  All  international  bureaux  which  have  been  established  pre¬ 
viously  by  collective  treaties  shall,  if  the  contracting  parties  are  will¬ 
ing,  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  League. 

22.  All  international  bureaux  which  may  be  established  in  future 
shall  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  League. 

F.  THE  CHANCERY  OF  THE  LEAGUE 

23.  The  officials  of  the  Chancery  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Committee  of  the  Congress  of  States  and  are  placed  under  its 
supervision. 

24.  The  Chancery  shall  form  the  common  bureau  of  the  official 
bodies  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Its  business  order  shall  be  decided 
upon  by  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the  Congress  of  States. 

25.  The  Chancery  shall  publish  in  its  official  organ  all  resolutions 
and  communications  of  the  official  bodies  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  members  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  be  obliged  to  publish  in 
their  official  organs  in  the  original  text  and  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  the  resolutions  and  communications  of  the  Congress  of  States 
and  of  the  International  Mediation  Bureau,  and  to  submit  them  to 
their  legislative  bodies. 

26.  The  members  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  bind  themselves  to 
hand  over  all  international  treaties,  concluded  by  them,  to  the  Chan¬ 
cery  for  publication  in  the  organ  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

G.  POSITION  OF  THE  OFFICIALS  OF  THE  LEAGUE 

27.  All  members  of  the  body  of  international  authorities  and  of  the 
International  Parliament  with  the  exception  of  those  who  themselves 
belong  to  the  state  where  they  reside,  shall  enjoy  there  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  diplomats. 

28.  Members  of  the  International  Parliament  shall  enjoy  in  the 
state  to  which  they  belong  the  same  rights  as  the  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment  of  this  state. 
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III.  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disfutes 

29.  All  difficulties  between  states  which  could  not  be  settled  by 
diplomacy,  and  for  which  a  special  mode  of  arbitration  has  not  been 
agreed  upon,  shall  either  be  settled  by  the  Permanent  International 
Tribunal  or  by  the  International  Mediation  Bureau. 

30.  The  International  Tribunal  shall  be  the  regular  official  body  for 
the  decision  of  legal  disputes  between  states.  Every  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations  shall  have  the  right  to  bring  here  a  complaint  which 
must  be  answered  by  the  opposite  party.  The  decisions  are  issued  in 
the  name  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  same  shall  apply  to  the  proceedings  before  the  Mediation  Office. 

31.  Besides  the  jurisdiction  over  disputes  between  states,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Tribunal  shall  be  entitled  to  decide  on ; 

a)  complaints  of  private  persons  against  foreign  states  and  heads 
of  states,  when  the  State  Tribunals  have  declared  their  in¬ 
competency. 

h)  disputes  between  subjects  of  different  states  which  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  League  of  Nations,  so  far  as  the  interpretation  of 
state  treaties  forms  the  object  of  the  dispute. 

32.  The  states  concerned  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  conclud¬ 
ing  arbitration  treaties  for  single  cases  of  dispute  or  for  certain  kinds 
cf  controversies.  This  right  however,  shall  not  be  granted  to  them 
when  the  interpretation  of  general  written  rules  of  international  law, 
or  the  interpretation  of  the  ordinances  of  the  League  of  Nations  are 
concerned. 

33.  If  the  defendant  in  a  conflict  raises  the  objection  before  the 
International  Tribunal  that  the  question  concerns  merely  a  conflict 
of  interests  or  a  legal  matter  of  prevailing  political  significance,  the 
Tribunal  must  first  of  all  decide  on  the  merits  of  this  objection. 
Should  this  objection  be  well  founded,  it  shall  refer  the  conflict  for 
settlement  to  the  Mediation  Office. 

If  the  conflict  is  brought  before  the  Mediation  Office,  and  it  is 
objected  that  a  purely  legal  question  is  concerned,  the  Mediation 
Office  shall  transfer  the  matter  first  to  the  International  Tribunal 
which  shall  decide  whether  the  conflict  shall  be  referred  back  to  the 
Mediation  Office  or  remain  with  the  Tribunal. 

34.  The  Tribunal  shall  draft  an  order  of  procedure  based  upon 
the  Hague  Convention  of  October  18th,  1907  concerning  the  pacific 
settlement  of  international  disputes ;  *  this  procedure  shall  require 
for  its  efficiency  the  consent  of  the  Congress  of  States. 


’  Foreign  Relations,  1907,  pL  2,  p.  1181. 
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The  procedure  before  the  Mediation  Office  shall  be  decided  on  by 
this  body. 

The  Tribunal  as  well  as  the  Mediation  Office  shall  be  authorised  to 
settle  by  a  provisional  arrangement  the  relations  arising  from  the 
dispute  for  the  duration  of  the  proceedings. 

35.  The  decision  of  the  tribunal  is  passed  according  to  interna¬ 
tional  agreements,  international  customary  law  and  according  to  the 
general  principles  of  law  and  equity. 

36.  The  decision  of  the  Tribunal  or  of  the  Mediation  Office  shall 
demand  of  the  state  in  question  to  carry  out  its  contents  in  good  faith, 

IV.  Prevention  of  International  Disputes 

37.  If  the  Mediation  Office  shall  establish  the  fact  that  a  tension 
has  arisen  in  the  relations  between  individual  states  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  it  can  offer  its  services  of  mediation  to  the  states  con¬ 
cerned.  These  shall  then  be  obliged  to  discuss  the  matter  before 
the  Mediation  Office  and  to  offer  to  the  same  the  basis  for  a  proposal 
which  will  tend  towards  a  settlement  of  the  question. 

38.  Every  state  belonging  to  the  League  of  Nations  shall  be  under 
obligation  to  suppress  through  its  legislative  and  administrative 
authorities  the  calumniations  of  another  nation  by  speech,  writing  or 
illustration.  On  violation  of  this  duty,  the  injured  state  shall  have 
the  right  to  call  for  a  decision  of  the  International  Tribunal. 

39.  The  states  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  reciprocally  oblige 
themselves  to  rectify  at  any  time,  such  actual  assertions  which  have 
been  published  by  the  press  of  one  state  to  the  disadvantage  of 
another.  This  rectification  being  refused,  the  International  Tribunal 
shall  decide. 

V.  Disarmament 

40.  The  members  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  so  limit  their 
armaments  on  land  and  in  the  air  that  only  such  forces  will  be  main¬ 
tained  by  them  which  are  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  country. 

They  shall  limit  their  armament  at  sea  to  the  forces  which  are 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  their  coasts. 

41.  The  total  expenditure  for  armament  purposes  according  to 
estimates  and  expenditures,  as  well  as  the  figures  giving  the  actual 
number  of  troops  and  the  amount  of  war  supplies  of  all  kinds, 
especially  of  war  ships  shall  annually  be  handed  in  to  the  chancery 
of  the  League  and  by  it  to  the  organ  of  the  League  of  Nations  for  the 
purpose  of  publication. 

42.  For  the  carrying  through  of  the  disarmament,  a  special  agree¬ 
ment  shall  be  made  which  shall  also  provide  for  the  international 
control  over  the  adherence  to  these  arrangements. 
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Tlie  agreement  shall  form  an  essential  part  of  the  constitution 
of  the  League  of  Nations. 

VI.  Freedom  of  Tr/\ffic 

43.  The  dominion  over  the  sea  shall  be  placed  into  the  hands  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  League  shall  exert  its  powers  through  an 
International  Sea  Police,  the  organisation  of  which  shall  be  decided 
upon  by  a  special  agreement. 

The  executive  means  necessary  for  the  policing  of  the  sea  shall  be 
divided  by  the  agreement  between  the  various  maritime  states  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

No  other  armed  vessels  except  those  of  the  sea  police  shall  navigate 
the  sea. 

44.  The  straits  and  canals  necessary  for  the  international  sea  traffic 
sliall  be  open  to  the  ships  of  all  states  belonging  to  the  League  of 
Nations. 

45.  The  states  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  not  treat  the  maritime 
and  inland  navigation  of  any  other  member  state  less  favourably  than 
their  own,  or  that  of  the  most-favoured  nation.  This  particularly 
applies  to  the  utilisation  of  the  arrangements  made  for  the  supply  of 
coal  and  other  necessaries  for  the  ships.  Coastal  navigation  shall  be 
regulated  by  a  separate  agreement.  With  regard  to  the  sea-worthi¬ 
ness  of  ships  and  the  arrangements  on  board,  the  laws  of  the  state 
under  whose  flag  the  ship  is  sailing,  shall  be  recognised  until  a  settle¬ 
ment  has  been  arrived  at  by  the  League  of  Nations. 

46.  The  air  shall  be  free  for  aeronautic  traffic  to  all  member  states 
alike.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  principle,  a  separate  agreement  shall 
be  arrived  at,  which,  among  other  things,  shall  regulate  the  question 
of  forced  landing  on  the  territory  of  the  state  flown  over,  and  of  se¬ 
curities  for  the  payment  of  duty. 

47.  No  member  state  shall  be  restricted  in  the  freedom  of  communi¬ 
cation  by  cable  or  wireless. 

48.  The  legal  position  of  the  subjects  of  one  member  state  in  the 
territory  of  another  with  regard  to  personal  liberty,  liberty  of  con¬ 
science,  the  rights  of  residence  and  settling,  as  well  as  judicial  pro¬ 
tection  shall  be  settled  by  a  separate  agreement  on  the  basis  of  the 
greatest  possible  equality  with  the  native  residents. 

49.  Concerning  the  practice  of  commerce,  trade,  and  agriculture, 
the  subjects  of  one  member  state  shall  be  in  a  position  of  equality  with 
the  native  residents,  particularly  also  in  respect  to  the  imposts  incum¬ 
bent  thereto. 

50.  The  member  states  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  not  partici¬ 
pate — directly  or  indirectly — in  any  measures  taken  with  the  object  of 
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continuing  or  resuming  economic  war.  Forcible  measures  on  the  part 
of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  be  reserved  to  that  body. 

51.  All  kinds  of  goods  coming  from,  or  directed  to,  the  territory 
of  a  state  in  the  League  of  Nations,  shall  be  free  from  all  transit  duties 
in  the  territories  of  the  member  states. 

62.  The  mutual  traffic  between  member  states  shall  not  be  restricted 
by  import,  export  or  transit  prohibitions,  if  it  is  not  necessary  for 
reasons  of  public  safety,  or  on  account  of  the  Public  Health  Office,  or 
for  the  carrying  through  of  internal  economic  legislation. 

63.  The  several  member  states  are  at  liberty  to  settle,  according  to 
their  special  requirements,  their  mutual  economic  relations  by  means 
of  special  agreements  also  in  respect  to  relations  other  than  those 
enumerated  above. 

They  recognise  the  creation  of  an  International  Commercial  Treaty 
to  be  the  aim  of  their  endeavours. 


VII.  Protection  of  National  Minorities 


54.  The  national  minorities  in  the  several  member  states  shall  be 
guaranteed  their  national  individuality,  particularly  with  regard  to 
language,  school,  church,  art,  science,  and  public  press.  The  carrying 
through  of  this  principle  shall  be  decided  upon  by  a  separate  agree¬ 
ment,  which  has  in  the  first  line  to  determine  the  manner  in  which  the 
right  of  the  minorities  can  be  asserted  before  the  official  bodies  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 


^III. 


Labour  Law 


66.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  to  secure  to 
the  workers  of  all  member  states  an  existence  in  accordance  with  hu¬ 
man  dignity  and  the  enjoyment  of  their  professional  activities.  For 
this  purpose  a  special  agreement,  given  in  the  appendix,  shall  settle 
for  the  workers  the  questions  of  freedom  of  movement,  the  right  of 
combining,  the  position  of  equality  for  natives  and  aliens  in  respect  to 
conditions  of  work,  exchange  of  labour,  social  insurance,  protection 
of  the  working  classes,  home  industries,  supervision  of  labour,  and  the 
international  carrying  through  and  the  development  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples. 

66.  An  international  Labour  Bureau  shall  be  established  in  the 
chancery  of  the  League  with  the  object  of  supervising  and  further  de¬ 
veloping  the  Labour  Law. 

IX.  The  Colonies 

67.  The  League  of  Nations  shall  issue  international  regulations  for 
the  administration  of  colonies,  not  possessing  the  right  of  self-govern¬ 
ment,  on  the  following  subjects : 
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a)  the  protection  of  the  natives  against  slavery,  alcohol,  arms  and 
munition  traffic,  epidemics,  compulsory  labour,  and  forcible 
expropriation ; 

h)  promotion  of  health,  education  and  well-being  of  the  natives, 
and  the  securing  of  the  freedom  of  conscience; 
c)  securing  peace  by  the  neutralisation  of  the  colonial  territories 
and  by  the  prohibition  of  militarisation. 

58.  The  recognised  religious  communities  in  the  states  of  the  League 
of  Nations  shall  be  guaranteed  the  free  practice  of  their  confessions 
and  of  missionary  work  in  all  the  colonies. 

59.  The  subjects  of  all  member  states  shall  be  guaranteed  the  free¬ 
dom  of  economic  activity,  taking  into  consideration  the  aforesaid 
general  regulations  on  the  freedom  of  traffic  in  every  colony. 

60.  For  the  carrying  through  and  supervision  of  the  above  regula¬ 
tions  an  International  Colonial  Office  shall  be  established.  In  every 
colony,  the  mandatories  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  be  obliged  to 
see  to  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  above  regulations. 

61.  The  fate  of  territories  of  a  colonial  character  which  are  not 
connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  League  of  Nations  shall  be 
decided  upon  in  favour  of  a  member  by  a  verdict  of  the  League  of 
Nations  only. 


X.  Execution 

62.  If  a  state  of  the  League  of  Nations  refuses  to  carry  out  the  de¬ 
cisions,  resolutions  or  orders  of  any  one  official  body  authorised  by 
the  League  of  Nations  or  in  any  other  way  violates  a  provision  of  the 
constitution  of  the  League,  the  Mediation  Office  in  its  full  sitting  of 
fifteen  members  shall  come  to  a  decision  about  compulsory  execution. 

63.  Execution  may  in  particular  consist  in : 

a)  the  breaking  off  of  the  diplomatic  relations  by  all  the  other 
states ; 

i)  the  limitation  of,  or  breaking  off,  of  economic  relations,  es¬ 
pecially  by  import  and  export  prohibitions,  unequal  customs 
treatment,  cutting  off  of  the  traffic  in  goods,  persons,  the 
stoppage  of  the  transmission  of  news,  confiscation  of  ships ; 

c)  military  measures  which  are  enjoined  upon  the  injured  state 
alone  or  in  connection  with  other  states. 

64.  Every  state  shall  have  the  right,  upon  an  attack  being  made 
upon  its  territory,  to  make  use  not  only  of  the  legal  means  offered  by 
the  League  of  Nations,  but  also  to  take  immediate  steps  in  self-defence. 

65.  All  costs  and  damages  which  result  to  the  members  of  the  League 
of  Nations  individually  or  jointly,  from  the  measures  taken  for  the 
execution  of  their  orders,  shall  be  paid  by  the  state  which  breaks  the 
peace. 
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XI.  Costs 

66.  The  total  costs  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  be  provided  for 
by  the  members  according  to  a  fixed  standard  which  is  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Congress  of  States  in  accordance  to  the  standard  fixed 
by  the  international  postal  union. 

[Appendix] 

Draft  of  an  International  Worlcers’  Charter 

Article  I.  Freedom  or  Residence,  Right  of  Combination,  Labour 

Conditions 

The  contracting  parties  pledge  themselves  not  to  restrict,  within 
their  territories,  the  freedom  of  residence  of  workers  *  by  enacting 
laws  forbidding  emigration  or  generally  prohibiting  immigration. 
Each  party  however,  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  supervise  or  tem¬ 
porarily  limit,  the  immigration  of  workers  for  the  purpose  of  safe¬ 
guarding  its  people’s  health,  or  during  periods  of  unemployment,  or 
to  demand  from  the  immigrant  a  certain  minimum  knowledge  of  read¬ 
ing  and  writing  in  the  interest  of  its  national  culture  and  with  a  view 
to  carrying  more  thoroughly  into  effect  the  national  system  of  Labour 
protection. 

Each  contracting  party  shall  guarantee  the  worker’s  right  of  com¬ 
bination  by  enacting  proper  legislation  for  this  purpose.  Laws  or 
regulations  withholding  from  certain  groups  of  workers  the  right 
of  combination  or  the  right  of  defending  their  common  economic 
interests,  particularly  the  right  to  a  voice  whenever  wages  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  labour  are  being  fixed,  shall  not  be  enacted.  They  shall 
be  abolished  wherever  they  do  exist.  Foreign  workers  shall  enjoy 
the  same  rights  as  natives  in  respect  of  participation  and  activity 
in  trade  union  organisations,  including  the  right  to  strike.  All  at¬ 
tempts  at  obstructing  the  worker’s  right  of  combination  shall  be  liable 
to  prosecution. 

All  alien  workers  are  entitled  to  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  work  which  have  been  agreed  upon  by  the  workers’  and  the 
employers’  organisations  of  their  trade  or,  failing  such  agreements, 
they  shall  be  entitled  to  benefit  by  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  working 
conditions  customary  in  the  locality  and  in  the  trade.  Contracts  made 
in  contravention  of  this  clause  shall  be  declared  null  and  void. 

Workers  shall  not  be  expelled  for  their  trade  union  activities  and 
they  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  before  a  regular  court  against 
any  expulsion  order. 

*  The  term  “worker”  in  the  meaning  of  this  amendment  includes  all  male  and 
female  workers  as  well  as  all  categories  of  employees  and  officials.  [Footnote  in 
the  original.] 
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Article  II.  Labour  Exchanges 

All  recruiting  of  workers  for  foreign  countries  shall  be  prohibited 
and  prosecuted,  if  the  conditions  offered  are  incompatible  with  article 
one,  clause  three.  Workers  engaged  in  contravention  of  this  clause 
are  to  be  forbidden  to  enter  the  country,  all  labour  contracts  made 
with  them  shall  be  declared  null  and  void. 

The  contracting  parties  pledge  themselves  to  develop  the  statistics 
of  the  labour  mai’ket  thi-ough  the  organisation  of  public  labour  ex¬ 
changes  and  mutually  to  exchange  these  statistics,  at  shortest  possible 
intervals,  in  order  to  protect  the  workers  from  migrating  into  coun¬ 
tries  with  slender  opportunities  for  employment. 

All  private  firms,  recruiting  or  transporting  emigrants  or  migratory 
workers,  shall  be  subject  to  special  supervision. 

Article  III.  Social  Insurance 

The  contracting  parties  pledge  themselves  to  enact,  as  far  as  this 
has  not  been  done  already,  for  all  workers  compulsory  insurance 
laws  against  sickness,  accidents,  disablement,  old  age  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  as  well  as  an  insurance  for  orphans  and  motherhood  and  to 
further  extend  their  social  insurance  system  to  home  workers. 

Foreign  workers  during  their  stay  in  the  country,  are  to  be  treated 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  native  workers  with  regard  to  con¬ 
tributions  payable  to,  and  benefits  to  be  received  from,  the  insurance 
system  mentioned  in  the  former  clause. 

Workers  emploj^ed  temporarily  abroad,  especially  so-called  out-of- 
door  workers,  and  workers  employed  in  transport  trades  usually  work¬ 
ing  on  the  territories  of  several  states,  shall  on  principle  be  subject, 
in  regard  to  all  matters  affecting  social  insurance,  to  the  legislation 
of  the  country  where  the  headquarters  of  their  particular  firm  are 
situated. 

Workers  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties  who  obtained  a  title  to 
pensions  in  the  country  of  another  signatory  party,  shall  not  lose 
their  claim  when  leaving  this  country,  provided  their  own  national 
legislation  guarantees  equal  treatment  to  members  of  the  other  coun¬ 
try.  Unemployment  benefit  shall  be  excluded  from  this  provision. 
All  detailed  provisions  concerning  the  payment  of  benefits  and  the 
control  of  the  pensioners,  are  to  be  enacted  by  inter-state  agreements. 
These  agreements  shall  also  contain  provisions  concerning  the  occu¬ 
pational  diseases  that  shall  be  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  indus¬ 
trial  accidents. 

No  fees  shall  be  charged  for  any  documents  necessary  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  pressing  claims  on  the  ground  of  social  insurance  laws.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  all  legal  steps  to  be  taken. 
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Article  IV.  Workers’  Protection 

The  contracting  parties  shall  develop  in  their  respective  countries 
all  regulations  on  general  labour  hygiene  and  labour  protection  ih  all 
trades,  especially  the  regulations  intended  to  prevent  accidents  and 
diseases.  Especially  etfective  regulations  shall  be  issued  for  all 
workers  employed  in  dangerous  trades,  with  a  view  to  protect  their 
health.  As  such  trade  are  to  be  considered  in  every  case  all  work  in 
the  mines,  iron-founding,  steel  and  rolling  mills,  undertakings  in  con¬ 
stant  operation  shops  where  industrial  poisons  are  manufactured  or 
used,  as  well  as  all  tunnel  work  and  compressed  air  work  under  water. 

The  contracting  parties  are  to  enter  as  soon  as  possible,  into  an 
agreement  concerning  the  uniform  introduction  of  well-tried  protec¬ 
tive  measures.  An  international  list  of  trade  poisons  shall  be  agreed 
upon  with  a  view  to  settle  the  question  what  is  understood  by  trade 
poisons.  No  poison  shall  be  used  in  any  trade  where  a  less  poisonous 
substitute  can  be  found.  The  use  of  white  (yellow)  phosphorus  for 
the  manufacture  of  matches  shall  not  be  permitted. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  contracting  parties  to  provide,  if  this 
has  not  been  done  already,  that  the  regular  workinghours  in  all 
trades  do  not  exceed  eight  per  day.  Night  work  between  8  p.  m.  and 
6  a.  m.  shall  be  forbidden  by  law  for  females  and  juveniles  and  for 
all  establishments  which  either  from  their  organisation  or  from  tech¬ 
nical  reasons,  are  not  depending  on  night  work.  Care  shall  further 
be  taken  for  an  uninterrupted  weekly  rest  of  at  least  32  hours,  being 
granted  to  all  workers  from  Saturday  to  Monday,  provided  that  the 
law  does  not  expressly  permit  in  the  public  interest  this  rest  to  be 
put  off  to  a  weekday.  Eeserve  shifts  are  to  be  provided  for  in  all  con¬ 
tinuous  trades  in  order  to  ensure  the  regular  weekly  and  uninterrupted 
rest  of  32  hours,  these  shifts  to  be  so  organised  as  to  permit  an  entirely 
free  Sunday  at  least  every  third  week.  In  countries  in  which  gener¬ 
ally  or  by  a  certain  part  of  the  population,  another  day  of  the  week  is 
held  as  the  day  of  rest,  the  above  prescribed  rest  takes  place  on  that 
day  instead  of  Sunday. 

Female  workers,  on  the  days  before  Sundays  and  Festivals,  shall 
be  employed  for  four  houi’s  only,  and  not  after  12  o’clock  noon.  In 
case  the  nature  of  the  trade  requires  exceptional  treatment,  the  half- 
holiday  shall  be  granted  on  a  weekday.  Before  and  after  confinement, 
woman  workers  must  not  be  employed  for  ten  weeks  in  all,  and  at  least 
not  for  six  weeks  after  the  confinement.  For  equal  work  woman  and 
male  workers  shall  receive  equal  pay. 

The  contracting  parties  shall  fix  the  age  of  children  to  be  employed 
in  industrial,  commercial,  and  agricultural  wage  labour,  as  well  as 
for  leaving  school,  at  the  completed  fourteenth  year,  and  shall  issue 
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regulations  as  to  trade  and  continuation  schools,  during  the  working 
time,  of  juvenile  workers  between  14  and  18  years  of  age. 

Article  V.  Home  Work 

All  laws  and  regulations  concerning  labour  protection  are  to  be 
adapted  according  to  their  sense,  to  home  workers.  Home  work 
shall  be  prohibited  in  all  employments  which  gravely  endanger  the 
health  of  the  workers  or  expose  them  to  poisoning,  or  which  have 
to  do  with  the  manufacture  of  foodstuffs  and  luxuries,  including  their 
packing.  At  the  outbreak  of  dangerous  contagious  diseases,  which 
shall  be  decided  upon  by  the  legislation  of  the  respective  States,  the 
owners  or  possessors  or  managers  of  the  dwellings  in  which  home 
work  is  done,  must  give  notice  to  the  authorities.  If  in  consequence 
of  the  outbreak  of  a  contagious  disease  home  work  is  prohibited  in 
such  a  dwelling,  the  home  workers  concerned  shall  be  compensated 
for  their  loss  of  employment. 

The  health  of  the  minors  employed  in  home  work  shall  be  under 
medical  inspection.  Those  who  pass  on  home  work  to  others  must 
have  a  register  of  workers,  and  the  wage  rolls  must  always  be  open 
for  inspection. 

The  minimum  wages  for  home  workers  are  to  be  fixed  by  wage 
boards,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  employers 
and  workers,  whose  awards  shall  have  legal  force.  After  the  regular 
working  time  no  work  shall  be  given  out  to  woman  workers  and 
juveniles  to  perform  outside  the  working  place.  This  applies  also 
to  work  given  out  for  the  account  of  third  persons. 

Article  VI.  Factory  Inspection 

The  execution  of  Labour  legislation  (Article  4)  is  to  be  controlled 
by  a  Labour  inspection  exercised  by  persons  of  official  position,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  trade  organisations  of  the  workmen.  These 
officials  are  to  be  employed  in  a  sufficient  number  for  the  purpose  of 
efficient  inspection  of  all  working  establishments,  and  are  to  be  chosen 
among  experts,  particularly  among  the  workers.  Their  independ¬ 
ence  and  the  execution  of  the  orders  which  they  think  necessary,  shall 
be  secured  by  law.  The  inspectors,  for  purpose  of  comparison,  shall, 
in  a  form  internationally  agreed  upon,  report  annually. 

The  national  authorities,  in  the  care  and  legal  protection  of  the 
alien  workers,  shall  give  assistance  to  the  Consular  representatives  of 
the  country  of  those  workers. 

Employers  who  employ  more  than  four  alien  working  people  are 
legally  bound  to  publish  in  the  mother  tongue  of  these  workmen  all 
announcements  destined  for  the  working  people  of  the  establishment, 
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and  to  have  these  workmen  instrueted  in  the  language  of  the  country 
for  at  least  two  hours  on  \_off]  the  week  during  their  working-time, 
until  they  are  able  to  understand  the  official  publications  and  workshop 
regulations  in  the  language  of  the  country.  The  cost  of  instruction 
is  to  be  borne  by  the  employers. 

Article  VII.  International  Execution  of  the  Labour  Laws 

The  contracting  parties  will  take  the  projier  steps  to  obtain,  in 
the  most  effective  manner,  an  international  settlement  of  the  legal 
conditions  of  the  workers.  There  shall  likewise  be  created,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  seamen’s  organisations,  an  international  seamen’s 
legislation  and  an  international  seamen’s  protection.  The  contract¬ 
ing  parties  will  take  part  in  international  conferences  which  have  for 
their  object  to  adapt,  as  far  as  possible,  the  labour  legislation  of  the 
various  countries  to  one  another,  taking  hereby  in  consideration  their 
special  characteristics,  and  to  secure,  in  the  domain  of  social  legis¬ 
lation,  to  the  working  people  of  the  concerned  countries,  a  treatment 
which  offers  them  equivalent  advantages.  The  conferences  shall  take 
place  as  need  arises,  at  least,  however,  once  in  five  years.  Each 
country  has  one  vote;  resolutions  are  only  binding  if  carried  by  a 
majority  of  four-fifths  of  the  voting  countries. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  work  of  the  conference  and  for  the 
supervision  of  the  proper  execution  of  the  conference  resolutions,  as 
well  as  for  giving  information  on  social  reform  questions,  there  shall 
be  instituted  at  Berne,  with  the  consent  of  the  Swiss  Government, 
a  permanent  committee  who  will  come  together  at  the  latest  six  months 
after  the  ratification  of  this  Treaty.  Each  contracting  power,  as 
well  as  the  International  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Office  at  Basel,  may  each  send  a  delegate  to  that 
committee;  the  adhesion  of  representatives  of  other  organisations  is 
reserved.  The  committee,  in  the  carrying  out  of  their  duties,  shall 
be  in  constant  touch  with  the  International  Labour  Office  at  Basel 
and  as  far  as  possible,  make  use  of  its  institutions.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  International  Labour  Office  will  continue  its  work  to  the 
same  extent  as  hitherto  and  will  include  social  insurance.  Under  this 
condition  the  contracting  powers  will  as  far  as  possible  promote  its 
work,  particularly  by  financial  assistance. 

Article  VIII.  Adhesion  of  Other  Countries 

Countries  which  have  not  signed  this  Treaty,  may  declare  in  writing 
their  adhesion  to  the  provisions  of  Articles  1  to  7 ;  the  written  appli¬ 
cation  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  with  the  request  to 
transmit  it  to  each  of  the  contracting  parties. 


Note  From  the  German  Delegation  Regarding  Religions  Missions 

Paris  Peace  Conf.  185.1/188 

The  Fresident  of  the  German  Delegation  {Brochdorff-Rantzau)  to 
the  President  of  the  Peace  Conference  {Clemenceau) 

[Translation '] 

Versailles,  May  17,  1919. 

Mr.  President:  With  respect  to  the  provisions  of  article  438  of 
the  draft  of  the  Conditions  of  Peace,  the  German  Delegation  feels 
obliged  to  present  to  the  Governments  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
States  the  following  declaration  concerning  the  treatment  of  the 
question  of  Christian  religious  missions. 

For  more  than  200  j^ears  German  missionaries  of  both  Christian 
confessions  have  devoted  themselves  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  the 
religious,  moral,  and  economic  improvement  of  the  populations. 
Their  work  has  been  crowned  with  such  success  because  they  have 
confined  themselves  to  the  task  of  education,  and  thus,  in  addition  to 
the  confidence  of  the  governments,  they  have  earned  the  gratitude  of 
the  populations  in  their  fields  of  endeavor.  This  very  promising  de¬ 
velopment  is  to  be  abruptly  stopped.  In  fact,  if  article  438  should  be 
put  into  effect,  the  German  missions  would  be  forcibly  ejected  from 
all  their  fields  of  endeavor,  with  the  exception  of  the  colonial  empire 
of  the  Netherlands.  They  would  be  deprived  of  their  justly  acquired 
rights  by  the  seizure  of  their  property,  which  has  been  acquired 
through  the  charitable  gifts  to  mission  work  subscribed  by  the  Chris¬ 
tian  community  at  home  and  entrusted  to  their  administration.  The 
missioparies  would  be  driven  out  of  the  work  for  which  they  have  been 
especially  prepared  and  trained. 

However,  there  is  more  at  stake  than  the  property  and  professional 
work  of  the  German  missionaries.  More  than  one  and  a  half  million 
converts,  catechumens,  and  pupils  of  all  races  would  lose  their  spir¬ 
itual  guides  and  would  run  the  risk  of  relapsing  into  their  primitive 
state.  The  persons  who  would  eventually  be  sent  by  the  mission 
societies  of  other  nations  to  take  charge  of  the  deserted  spheres  of 
activity,  would  surely  not  therefore  serve  the  purpose  because  they 
could  not  be  found  immediately  in  sufficient  numbers.  F urthermore, 
they  would  not  know  the  language  of  the  natives  nor  their  country, 

'  File  translation  revised. 
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nor  would  they  possess  their  confidence.  Those  advantages  can  be 
acquired  only  after  many  years  of  devoted  toil  such  as  has  been  per¬ 
formed  by  the  German  missionaries. 

The  expulsion  of  German  mission  work,  as  a  last  measure  of  the 
World  War,  would  have  an  especially  heinous  character.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  which  has  been  authoritatively  termed  the  critical  hour  for 
Christian  missions,  the  army  of  the  Christian  missions  would  be 
deprived  of  an  indispensable  auxiliary  force,  Christianity  would  be 
hindered  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  high  task,  and  the  advancement  of 
peoples  would  be  retarded.  A  comparison  of  article  438  of  the  peace 
draft  with  the  provisions  of  the  Congo  Act  which  guarantee  the  pro¬ 
tection  and  freedom  of  mission  work,^  shows  in  a  startling  light  to 
what  extent  the  legal  position  of  Christian  missions  would  be  impaired 
and  the  confidence  in  their  activity  would  be  diminished  if  their  supra¬ 
national  character  is  encroached  upon  for  political  reasons.  If  this 
course  should  be  carried  out,  not  only  the  German  missions  but  also 
Christian  missions  in  general  would  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence 
upon  political  power,  which  is  contrary  to  their  nature  and  their 
methods. 

The  missions  of  the  nations  represented  by  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Governments  have,  as  the  German  Delegation  readily  acknowledges, 
done  admirable  and  exemplary  work.  The  German  Delegation  can¬ 
not,  therefore,  believe  that  these  Governments  are  conscious  of  the 
depraving  consequences  which  article  438  would  bring  about.  In  any 
case,  the  German  Government  looks  upon  the  demand  for  acceptance 
of  article  438  as  incompatible  with  its  dignity.  By  giving  assent,  it 
would  act  contrary  to  the  principles  of  liberty  which  the  German 
people  have  entrusted  to  it  for  safekeeping.  It  would,  moreover, 
deeply  ofl'end  the  most  solemn  convictions  of  all  German  Christians. 

In  the  peace  draft  there  are  a  number  of  provisions  which  might 
give  the  impression  that  they  are  designed  to  retard  rather  than  to 
initiate  the  reconciliation  of  nations.  Among  these  is  article  438,  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  which  would  be  felt  for  many  years  to  come. 
To  avoid  this,  the  German  Delegation  recommends  that  a  mixed  com¬ 
mittee  of  experts  be  appointed  which  would  be  authorized  to  discuss  in 
what  manner  the  effects  of  the  World  War  upon  Christian  mission 
work  could  be  adjusted  most  favorably. 

Accept  [etc.]  Brockdorff-Rantzau 

’Art.  6  of  the  General  Act  of  the  Conference  of  Berlin,  signed  February  26, 
1885,  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  lxxvi,  p.  10. 


Observations  by  the  German  Delegation  on  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  as  to 
the  Responsibility  of  the  Authors  of  the  War 

Paris  Peace  Conf.  185.118/86 

The  President  of  the  German  Delegation  {Brochdorff -Rantzau)  to 
the  President  of  the  Peace  C onference  {Olemenceau) 

[Translation 

Versailles,  May  28, 1919. 
Sir:  The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  have  in  Your  Excel¬ 
lency’s  note  of  May  20th  ^  refused  to  communicate  to  the  German 
Delegates  the  report  of  their  Commissions  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  question  of  the  responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  war.  Material 
parts  of  the  report  having,  however,  been  published  by  the  press,  the 
German  Delegates  have  appointed  a  Committee  of  independent  Ger¬ 
mans,  namely  Messrs.  Hans  Delbriick,  Albrecht  Mendelssohn-Bar- 
tholdy.  Count  Max  Montgelas  and  Max  Weber  to  examine  the  facts 
contained  in  this  report  and  to  make  a  statement  thereon.  I  have  the 
honour  to  transmit  to  Your  Excellency  herewith  the  observations  made 
by  these  gentlemen  on  the  report  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Govern¬ 
ments  concerning  the  responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  war. 

Accept  [etc.]  BROCKDORrr-RANTzAtr 


[Enclosure] 

Ohservations  on  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Governments  as  to  the  Responsibility  of  the  Authors 
of  the  TFar  ® 

I.  Necessity  of  an  Impartial  Investigation 

The  undersigned  are  of  opinion  that  the  question  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  outbreak  of  war  cannot  be  decided  by  one  side  which  was 


'The  file  translation  here  printed  is  one  prepared  at  the  Peace  Conference, 
with  some  minor  corrections.  The  German  text  contained  in  the  White  Book 
published  by  the  German  Foreign  Office,  June  1919,  pp.  35  ff.,  is  filed  under  Paris 
Peace  Conf.  185.118/84. 

’Appendix  II  (B)  to  CF-20,  vol.  v,  p.  742. 

’  The  documents  enclosed  as  appendices  to  these  observations  are  not  printed 
here.  They  are  printed  as  supplements  in  the  translation  of  the  German  White 
Book  Concerning  the  Responsibility  of  the  Authors  of  the  War  published  by  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  (1924),  pp.  44  ff. 
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itself  a  party  to  the  war,  but  that  only  a  Commission  of  Enquiry, 
recognised  by  both  sides  as  impartial,  to  which  all  records  are  acces¬ 
sible  and  before  which  both  parties  alike  can  state  their  case,  can 
venture  to  pronounce  judgment  as  to  the  measure  in  which  each  single 
Government  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  catastrophe  dreaded 
by  all  nations  has  befallen  mankind. 

Of  the  many  entirely  untenable  views  expressed  in  the  Keport 
of  the  Commission  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments,  the 
points  relating  to  purely  military  questions  are  dealt  with  in  Appen¬ 
dices  I-III.  The  political  questions  are  discussed  with  all  possible 
brevity  in  the  following  pages. 

II.  Diplomatic  Negotiattofts 

It  must  be  remarked,  by  way  of  introduction,  that  in  no  way  can 
one  speak  of  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the  German  army.  In¬ 
contestable  statistics  prove  that,  apart  from  the  Landsturm  and  other 
equivalent  formations,  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  with  a  joint 
population  of  116,000,000,  could  bring  not  quite  6,000,000  combatants 
into  the  field,  whereas  Kussia  and  France,  with  a  population  number¬ 
ing  210,000,000,  had  at  least  9,000,000  combatants  at  their  disposal. 
There  was  an  overwhelming  superiority,  but  it  was  not  on  the  German 
side. 

As  regards  the  statement  erroneously  attributed  to  General  von 
Moltke,  reference  is  made  to  his  letter  in  Appendix  IV.  Count  Mont- 
gelas,  a  co-signatory  hereof,  who  for  two  years  was  the  immediate 
subordinate  of  General  von  Moltke,  can  prove  by  absolutely  authentic 
facts  that  the  sentiments  of  the  General  were  opposed  to  any  war. 
His  sceptical  opinion  as  to  the  issue  of  a  world  war  is  established  by 
documentary  evidence. 

The  underlying  causes  of  the  Serbo- Austrian  conflict — the  Greater- 
Serbian  movement,  which  menaced  the  integrity  of  the  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  State  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  policy  of  economic  suppression 
of  the  Serbian  nation  on  the  other — cannot  here  be  exhaustively  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  assertion  that  a  secret  plot  was  engineered  between  Ber¬ 
lin  and  Vienna  for  the  destruction  of  Serbia  must,  however,  be  denied 
in  the  most  emphatic  manner.  In  the  memorandum  laid  before  the 
Eeichstag  on  3rd  August  1914,  the  German  Government  publicly 
stated  that  it  agreed  with  the  attitude  adopted  in  Vienna  with  regard 
to  the  Serajevo  murder  and  approved  the  action  which  Vienna  con¬ 
sidered  necessary.  The  objects  aimed  at  by  that  action  were  not 
communicated  to  Berlin  in  detail,  but  were  definitely  limited  and 
included  no  thought  of  annexation;  it  is  known  that  Count  Tisza 
made  his  consent  to  the  ultimatum  expressly  conditional  upon  the 
renunciation  of  any  such  idea. 
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The  alleged  subsequent  disclosures  of  Eisner  and  others  mentioned 
in  the  report  of  the  Commission,  in  so  far  as  they  did  not  contain 
inaccuracies,  added  nothing  fresh  to  the  facts  above  stated.  The  full 
text  of  the  correspondence  exchanged  between  the  two  Kaisers  and 
their  respective  Governments  at  the  beginning  of  July,  1914,  has  also 
since  been  published.  No  Crown  Council  took  place  on  5th  July. 
The  report  of  the  Commission  makes  mention,  in  vague  terms  only, 
of  decisive  consultations.  Appendix  V  shows  with  what  questions 
these  consultations  actually  dealt.  The  Kaiser’s  journey  to  the 
northern  countries  began  on  the  date  on  which  it  usually  took  place 
every  year.  The  Prussian  Minister  of  War  had  already  applied  for 
leave  on  2nd  July;  it  may  also  he  mentioned  in  passing,  that  the 
Bavarian  report,  of  18th  July,  mentioned  by  the  Commission,  which 
contains  several  inaccuracies  already  publicly  corrected,  did  not  ema¬ 
nate  from  the  JNIinister,  Count  Lerchenfeld,  but  from  the  Counselor  of 
Legation,  von  Schoen.  The  absolute  lack  of  foundation  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  Bulgaria  was  at  that  time  incited  to  make  war  on  Serbia  can 
further  be  proved  by  the  German  State  records. 

It  is  true  that  the  attitude  adopted  by  Austria,  in  view  of  previous 
failures  of  Serbia  to  redeem  her  promises,  was  that  she  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  merely  diplomatic  results,  but  was  bound  to  rely  on  the 
effect  produced  by  a  military  expedition.  Germany  approved  of  this 
attitude  and  thereby  encouraged  Austria. 

The  world  is  now  longing  for  a  League  of  Nations,  in  which  military 
measures  shall  no  longer  be  admissible  and  all  nations,  whether  large 
or  small,  strong  or  weak,  shall  enjoy  equal  political  and  economic 
rights.  But  the  measures  taken  against  Serbia  were  not  in  conflict 
with  the  procedure  employed  at  that  time  by  other  States,  as  well,  and 
they  were  conceived  in  good  faith  as  a  means  of  removing  inflammable 
material  which  for  a  long  time  had  constituted  a  danger  to  the  peace 
of  the  world.  Nevertheless,  the  German  Government  itself  considered 
the  ultimatum  in  1914  as  going  too  far  (Blue  Book  No.  18).  In  the 
opinion  of  the  undersigned  an  especially  harsh  feature  consisted  in 
the  sliort  time  limit  of  48  hours,  which  was  not  extended  in  spite  of 
subsequent  representations. 

Further,  the  German  Government  recognised,  in  its  Note  of  the  28th 
July  which  is  discussed  below  (Wolff’s  telegram  of  12th  October, 
1917) ,  the  conciliatory  character  of  the  Serbian  reply.  A  settlement 
by  mediation  of  the  differences  of  opinion  still  existing  after  that  reply 
would  have  been  more  in  accordance  with  that  spirit  of  trust  referred 
to  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  on  the  30th  July  (Blue  Book  No.  101),  a  spirit 
in  which  it  is  hoped  relations  between  nations  and  Governments  will 
be  conducted  in  future.  A  necessary  pre-condition  for  that,  as  for  any 
other  decisive  confidence,  would,  of  course,  have  been  the  belief  that 
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the  English  Foreign  Secretary  had  not  only  the  will  (unconnected 
with  any  considerations  of  the  moment)  but  also  the  power  to  hold  in 
check  the  indisputably  warlike  intentions  of  Russia.  This  is  no  longer 
doubted  by  any  of  the  undersigned,  so  far  as  the  good-will  of  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Grey  is  concerned.  The  only  question  is,  whether  that  good-will 
was  expressed  in  such  a  manner  and,  in  view  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  behaviour  of  Russia  compromised  the  whole  situation,  whether  it 
could  have  been  expressed  in  time  to  inspire  the  German  Government 
with  that  confidence.  How  far  Imperial  Russia  was  from  sharing 
those  modern  views  is  shown  by  the  attached  Russo- Serbian  State 
documents,  which  have  not  yet  been  published  in  their  entirety  (Ap¬ 
pendix  VI). 

The  Berlin  Government,  in  its  endeavour  to  localise  the  dispute  be¬ 
tween  Serbia  and  Austria  by  di^Dlomatic  means,  adopted  at  the  out¬ 
set  a  negative  attitude  towards  the  proposal  of  mediation  made  by 
England ;  it  thought  that  the  imminent  danger  threatening  the  peace 
of  the  world  could  not  be  averted  in  this  way.  Yet  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commission,  extraordinary  to  say,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  fact 
that  the  direct  exchange  of  opinion  between  Vienna  and  Petrograd 
was  proposed  by  Germany  and  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  himself  ac¬ 
knowledged  this  to  be  “the  most  preferable  method  of  alb’  (Blue  Book 
No.  67).  Further,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  mistake  made  in 
Blue  Book  No.  43,  which  attributes  to  Germany  the  refusal  to  accept 
mediation  by  the  Four  Powers,  since  this  telegram  did  not  refer  to 
that  proposal,  but  to  one  for  a  Conference.  Germany  was  always 
prepared  to  intervene  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  (Blue 
Book  Nos.  18  and  46).  Finally,  it  is  especially  remarkable  that  no 
mention  is  made  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  the  three  well- 
known  German  notes,  which  prove  what  strong  pressure  the  Berlin 
Government  brought  to  bear  from  28th  July  onwards  on  the  Cabinet 
at  Vienna.  The  undersigned  therefore  venture  to  quote  certain  ex¬ 
tracts  from  these  important  documents : 

On  the  28th  July  the  conciliatory  nature  of  the  Serbian  reply  was 
pointed  out  in  Vienna  and  it  was  requested  that  the  former  reserve 
should  no  longer  be  maintained  towards  German  and  other  proposals 
for  mediation  (published  in  a  Wolff  telegram,  12th  October,  1917). 

On  the  29th  (despatched  on  the  night  of  29/30th),  the  refusal  to 
exchange  views  with  Petersburg  was  characterised  as  a  grave  error, 
with  the  additional  statement:  “We  are  indeed  prepared  to  fulfil  our 
duty  as  Allies,  but  must  refuse  to  allow  Vienna  to  draw  us  into  a 
world  conflagration  lightly  and  regardless  of  our  advice.”  (Already 
published  in  the  'Westmmster  Gazette  of  1st  August  1914,  and  also 
communicated  to  the  German  Reichstag  on  19th  August,  1915.) 

On  the  same  night  the  following  telegram  was  sent  to  Vienna 
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in  support  of  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  proposal  as  contained  in  Blue  Book 
No.  88;  “If  Austria  refuses  all  intervention,  we  are  faced  by  a  con¬ 
flagration  in  which  England  would  be  against  us  and,  judging  by  all 
appearances,  Italy  and  Roumania  would  not  be  with  us,  so  that  we 
two  would  be  opposed  to  four  Great  Powers.  With  England  as  an 
enemy,  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  would  fall  on  Germany.  Austria’s 
political  prestige,  the  honour  of  her  arms  and  her  justifiable  claims 
against  Serbia,  could  be  fully  ensured  by  the  occupation  of  Belgrade 
or  other  places.  The  himiiliation  of  Serbia  would  re-establish  Austria’s 
position  in  the  Balkans,  and  in  relation  to  Russia.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  we  must  emphatically  urge  the  Cabinet  at  Vienna  to  con¬ 
sider  seriously  the  possibility  of  accepting  the  mediation  offered 
under  such  honourable  conditions.  Otherwise  the  responsibility  for 
the  consequences  will  be  exceedingly  heavy  for  Austria  and  for  us.” 
(Communicated  to  the  Main  Committee  of  the  German  Reichstag 
on  November  9th,  1916.) 

The  means  of  maintaining  feojce  was  found  in  the  above-mentioned 
proposal  for  mediation  made  in  the  afternoon  of  July  29th  (Blue 
Book  No.  88).  Berlin  accepted  it  willingly  and  urged  its  acceptance 
on  Vienna  in  such  curt  terms  as  probably  no  ally  ever  used  before  in 
addressing  another  ally  in  a  solemn  hour.  It  is  indeed  no  fault  of  the 
German  Government  if  the  diplomatic  negotiations,  which  came  so 
near  to  success,  were  rudely  interrupted  by  military  measures  taken 
by  the  other  side. 

As  regards  the  documents  published  by  the  Serbian  Minister  in 
Paris,  Wiesner’s  Report  of  13th  July  1914  was  never  brought  to  the 
notice  of  Berlin.  The  telegram  of  25th  July  1914  from  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Ambassador,  Count  Szogyeny,  which  urges  that  military 
operations  should  be  begun  quickly  in  the  event  of  a  declaration  of 
war,  corresponds  to  the  idea  already  mentioned  that  the  localisation 
and  speedy  settlement  of  the  conflict  would  be  the  best  means  of 
preventing  the  conflagration  from  spreading.  As  regards  Count 
Szogyeny’s  telegram  of  July  27th  concerning  the  rejection  of  possible 
English  proposals  for  mediation,  the  Commission  referred  to  the  then 
Imperial  Chancellor,  von  Bethmann  Hollweg,  and  to  von  Jagow, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  was  informed  by  both  with  one  voice  that 
this  report  could  not  possibly  be  true.  We  consider  the  statements  of 
both  men  trustworthy;  especially  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  was  old  even  beyond  his  years. 
In  reality — and  this  is  the  point — the  German  Government  did  not 
act  in  that  way,  but  from  28th  July  onwards  did  everything  possible 
to  induce  Austria  to  accept  proposals  for  mediation.  With  respect 
tc  the  resumption  of  direct  conversations,  there  was  a  certain  measure 
of  success  (Red  Book  No.  50).  The  Ambassador’s  assertion  is,  how- 
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ever,  one  of  the  numerous  individual  points  which  prove  the  urgent 
necessity  for  investigation  by  a  neutral  Commission. 

Finally  we  must  touch  upon  the  fact  that  the  Tsar’s  proposal  of 
29th  July  to  submit  the  Austro-Serbian  question  to  a  Court  of  Arbi¬ 
tration  at  the  Hague  found  no  support.  Official  documents  disclose 
nothing  as  to  the  reason,  which  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  mobilisation  of  the  Kussian  13th  Army  Corps,  ordered  on  that 
day,  gave  cause  to  fear  that  Kussia  would  make  use  of  the  period  of 
the  Hague  negotiations  to  extend  her  preparations  for  war.  How¬ 
ever  one  may  regard  this  reason  in  the  light  of  present  day  ideas,  the 
undersigned  believe  that  the  Tsar’s  proposal  would  only  have  had 
a  chance  of  success  if  it  had  been  accompanied  by  the  cessation  of 
Russian  mobilisation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  on  the  very 
day  on  which  the  Tsar  proposed  reference  to  the  Court  of  Arbitra¬ 
tion,  his  military  and  diplomatic  advisers  decided  to  enlarge  the 
Russian  partial  mobilisation  into  a  general  mobilisation  (Appendix  I). 

III.  The  Catastrophe 

This  general  mobilisation  by  Russia  had  the  effect  of  completely 
preventing  any  possibility  of  that  happy  solution  of  the  crisis  which 
was  initiated  by  Blue  Book  No.  88  and  most  emphatically  supported 
by  Germany. 

During  recent  years  (as  is  shown  in  detail  in  Appendix  I),  prepa¬ 
rations  for  Russian  mobilisation  had  been  considerably  increased  and 
improved.  The  period  of  preparation  for  war  throughout  European 
Russia,  and  therefore  as  against  Germany,  had  already  begun  on  26th 
July.  The  partial  Russian  mobilisation  decided  on  in  principle  on 
25th  July  and  ordered  on  29th  July,  had  already  secured  a  preponder¬ 
ance  of  Russian  and  Serbian  troops  over  the  Austro-Hungarian  army. 
The  general  Russian  mobilisation  determined  upon  on  the  29th,  and 
ordered  on  the  30th,  was  in  no  way  justified  by  any  military  measure 
on  the  part  of  Germany  or  Austria-Hungary. 

None  of  these  facts  are  even  cursorily  touched  upon  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commission.  The  silence  concerning  the  general  Russian  mo¬ 
bilisation  is  all  the  more  remarkable  in  as  much  as  no  difference  of 
opinion  existed  in  1914  with  regard  to  the  significance  of  this  meas¬ 
ure.  It  is  known  what  urgent  warnings  were  made  by  the  British 
Ambassador  in  Petrograd  against  this  fatal  step  (Blue  Book  No.  17). 
In  the  Times  of  30th  July,  Colonel  Repington  voiced  the  general  im¬ 
pression  in  the  following  words :  “and  in  a  very  short  time  after  Rus¬ 
sian  mobilisation  is  announced,  it  will  be  a  miracle  if  all  Europe  is  not 
aflame.” 

Still  less  could  the  far-reaching  effects  of  the  Russian  mobilisation 
fail  to  be  understood  in  France.  On  18th  August  1892,  the  day  fol- 
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lowing  the  conclusion  of  the  Franco-Russian  Military  Convention, 
General  Boisdeffre  had  in  fact  made  the  following  statement  to  the 
Tsar:  “Mobilisation  is  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  War.”  {Je  lui  ai 
fait  remarquer  que  la  mohilisation  c’Hait  la  declaration  de  guerre. 
3rd  French  Yellow  Book  No.  71.)  It  was  no  doubt  their  realisation 
of  the  gravity  of  this  step  which  caused  the  French  Government  to 
conceal  for  as  long  as  possible  the  fact  that  Russia  had  mobilised. 
As  late  as  31st  July  at  7  p.  m.  (9  p.  m.  Petersburg  time)  the  French 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  assured  the  German  Ambassador  that  “He 
had  no  information  whatever  of  a  general  mobilisation  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Army  and  Fleet”  (Yellow  Book  No.  117).  Now  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  that  a  single  member  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  then  in 
Petersburg  should  not  have  been  aware  of  the  Order  published  there 
early  that  morning,  and  in  any  case,  according  to  a  secret  telegram 
from  Iswolsky,  published  in  the  Pravda  of  9th  March  1919,  a  telegram 
from  the  French  Ambassador  in  Petersburg  announcing  “The  general 
and  complete  mobilisation  of  the  Russian  Army”  had  been  received 
in  Paris  the  morning  of  the  31st. 

No  person  acquainted  with  the  subject  could  have  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  what  the  Russian  mobilisation  meant  to  Germany.  War 
on  two  fronts  stared  her  in  the  face  and  was  to  be  carried  on  against 
a  crushing  superiority  of  numbers.  In  the  West  there  stood  an  Army 
prepared  in  the  highest  degree  to  begin  operations  at  once.  Defensive 
tactics  on  both  fronts  meant  certain  disaster.  In  the  opinion  not 
only  of  the  military  authorities  in  Berlin,  but  probably  of  military 
authorities  throughout  the  world,  it  was  imperative  that  action  should 
be  taken  with  the  greatest  possible  rapidity  on  the  western  front, 
that  is  to  say,  against  the  enemy  who  was  best  prepared  and  most 
ready  to  strike;  so  that  every  week,  and  indeed  every  day  gained 
became  of  vital  importance.  It  is  no  doubt  to  be  regretted  that,  in 
the  German  Declaration  of  War  on  France,  careless  reference  was 
made  to  alleged  attacks  by  French  aircraft,  without  the  truth  of  these 
allegations  being  first  duly  ascertained;  but  it  in  no  wise  alters  the 
fact  that  as  soon  as  the  Russian  mobilisation  was  known,  French 
mobilisation  had  to  be  reckoned  with,  i.  e.,  a  war  on  two  fronts.  This 
view  has  subsequently  been  confirmed  by  the  publication  of  Clauses  of 
the  Franco-Russian  Military  Convention  of  17th  August  1892,  which 
stipulated  that  in  case  of  the  mobilisation  of  only  one  of  the  States 
composing  the  Triple  Alliance,  the  entire  French  and  Russian  forces 
should  be  mobilised  immediately  and  simultaneously  and  should  en¬ 
gage  a  decisive  battle  with  all  speed  {ces  forces  s'engageront  a  fond 
en  toute  diligence).  In  the  event  of  a  general  Russian  mobilisation, 
any  German  Government  which  waited  on  the  pretext  of  an  offer  of 
negotiations  until  that  mobilisation  had  been  completed  would  have 
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taken  upon  itself  vis-a-vis  its  own  people  a  fearful  responsibility  wliiclr 
nobody  could  bear.  The  documents  delivered  to  the  enemy  Govern¬ 
ments  prove  that  so  long  as  Tsarism  lasted,  its  plans  were  such  as 
to  render  the  assumption  of  such  a  responsibility  unjustifiable.  In 
any  circumstances,  such  responsibility  could  have  been  borne  only  if 
a  sufficiently  powerful  super-national  coercive  authority  undertook 
to  guarantee  unconditionally  that  the  negotiations  would  not  in  any 
case  be  utilised  as  a  means  of  developing  that  vast  preponderance  of 
strength,  and  subsequently  broken  off,  thus  involving  Germany  in 
a  war  to  which  there  could  be  only  one  issue.  No  such  super-national 
force  capable  of  guaranteeing  this  existed,  however,  at  that  time. 

IV.  Conclusions 

(iermany  approved  Austria’s  purpose  to  suppress  the  Greater  Ser¬ 
bian  agitation,  by  action  to  be  supported  if  necessary  by  force  of 
arms.  It  would  have  been  of  decisive  importance  if,  immediately 
after  the  receipt  of  the  Serbian  reply  on  the  27th  the  Cabinet  of 
Vienna  had  been  restrained  from  taking  irrevocable  measures,  and 
if  the  Berlin  Government  had  already  received  by  that  day  the  im¬ 
pression  that  Serbia  had  gone  a  long  way  to  meet  Austria.  On  the 
28th,  after  thorough  examination  of  the  Note,  every  effort  was  made 
to  induce  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  to  alter  their  intentions.  Berlin  in 
particular  supported  by  the  strongest  means  imaginable  the  proposal 
made  by  Sir  E.  Grey  on  the  afternoon  of  July  29th ;  these  proposals 
guaranteed  to  Austria-Hungary  the  satisfaction  which  all  the  Great 
Powers  agreed  in  regarding  as  her  due.  The  reason  for  the  delay  in 
the  reply  of  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  to  this  last  proposal  is  not  known 
to  the  undersigned.  This  is  one  of  the  most  vital  points  which  still 
requires  elucidation.  As  regards  Berlin,  the  documents  indisputably 
show  that  a  change  of  opinion  took  place  between  the  26th  and  28th, 
and  the  undersigned  are  convinced  that  it  is  merely  to  be  ascribed 
to  lack  of  power  to  reach  a  decision  that  the  extreme  consequences 
did  not  follow  as  soon  as  the  27th. 

Germany  did  not  desire  the  world  war,  even  though  she  may  have 
considered  the  danger  of  such  a  war  as  a  possible  contingency.  For 
more  than  forty  years,  the  German  Government,  to  use  the  very  words 
of  the  Report  of  the  Commission,  was  considered  “the  Champion  of 
Peace”  (Yellow  Book  No.  6).  Plans  of  conquest  were  worlds  removed 
from  the  thoughts  of  the  leading  German  Statesmen. 

It  was  otherwise  in  Russia.  The  realisation  of  the  purposes  of 
leading  Pan-Slavist  circles  was  unattainable  without  war.  These 
elements  hostile  to  peace  made  their  will  prevail  during  the  decisive 
days,  for  just  at  the  moment  when  peace  appeared  to  be  assured,  Russia 
took  the  measures  which  made  it  impossible.  The  undersigned  cannot 
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refrain  from  expressing  the  opinion  that  if  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  on  Petrograd  by  London  and  Paris  had  been  as  powerful  as  that 
exercised  by  Berlin  on  Vienna,  the  fatal  step  which  the  military,  in 
their  lust  for  war,  were  able  to  take  against  the  will  of  the  Tsar,  might 
have  been  averted. 

V.  Violation  of  the  Neutrality  of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg 

As  regards  the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  Luxem¬ 
burg,  the  undersigned  fully  share  the  view  expressed  by  the  German 
Imperial  Chancellor  on  4th  August  1914,  amid  the  applause  of  the 
Reichstag,  that  it  was  “a  wrong  to  be  made  good”.  They  regret  that 
during  the  war  this  conception  was  temporarily  abandoned  and  that 
a  subsequent  justification  of  the  German  irruption  should  have  been 
attempted. 

VI.  Retrospective  CoNsroERATiONS 

Finally,  the  undersigned  are  constrained  to  make  the  following 
general  observations,  viz : 

In  our  opinion,  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  war  can  never  be 
settled  in  principle  by  the  method  adopted  in  the  Report  of  the  enemy 
Commission, — that  is  by  the  enumeration  of  actual  occurrences  which 
transformed  a  chronic  state  of  high  political  tension  into  a  war.  In 
addition  to  the  absolute  and  astonishing  inaccuracy  in  the  presentation 
of  single  facts,  that  is  where  the  fundamental  mistake  of  the  entire 
proceeding  lies.  It  is  rather  a  case  in  which  the  following  questions 
should  be  put: 

(1)  Which  Governments  had  in  the  past  done  most  to  promote  that 
state  of  constant  menace  of  war  from  which  Europe  suffered  for  years 
before  the  war  ?  Further,  and  in  connection  therewith : 

(2)  Which  Governments  pursued  political  and  economic  aims  which 
could  only  be  realised  through  a  war? 

As'  regards  the  main  point  of  the  second  question,  we  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  observing  that  evidence  on  which  to  base  an  answer  will 
also  be  found  in  the  conditions  of  peace  now  under  discussion — espe¬ 
cially  such  conditions  as  have  a  politico-economic  and  territorial 
character — if  they  are  to  be  insisted  on. 

However,  as  regards  both  the  points  which  are  of  decisive  importance 
in  forming  a  judgment  on  the  problem,  the  following  must  be  said : 

The  former  German  Government,  in  our  view,  committed  serious 
errors,  but  they  are  to  be  found  in  quite  a  different  quarter  from 
that  in  which  a  certain  section  of  public  opinion  among  our  enemies 
seeks  them.  Above  all  they  certainly  do  not  lie  in  the  direction  of 
“premeditation”  of  war  with  any  of  the  enemy  Powers  on  the  part  of 
any  politically  responsible  German  statesman.  Such  a  policy  would 
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moreover  have  received  no  support  among  the  German  people.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  lamentable  mistakes  of  a  section  of  foreign  public  opinion 
that  the  reprehensible  and  irresponsible  utterances  of  a  small  group 
of  Chauvinist  writers  should  be  mistaken  for  the  expression  of  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  German  nation,  whilst,  unfortunately,  much 
larger  groups  in  other  countries  pandered  in  at  least  as  gi-eat  a  degree 
to  Chauvinism  by  their  utterances. 

The  real  mistakes  of  German  policy  lay  much  further  back.  The 
German  Chancellor  who  was  in  office  in  1914  had  taken  over  a  political 
inheritance  which  either  condemned  as  hopeless,  from  the  very  start, 
his  unreservedly  honest  attempt  to  relieve  the  tension  of  the  inter¬ 
national  situation,  or  else  demanded  therefor  a  degree  of  statesman¬ 
ship  and  above  all  a  strength  of  decision  which  on  the  one  hand  he 
did  not  sufficiently  possess,  and  on  the  other  could  not  make  effective 
in  the  then  existing  conditions  of  German  polity.  It  is  a  capital 
error  to  seek  to  place  moral  blame  in  quarters  where  in  reality  nerv¬ 
ousness,  weakness  in  face  of  the  noisy  demeanour  of  the  above- 
mentioned  small  but  unscrupulous  group,  and  lack  of  ability  to  make 
quick  unequivocal  decisions  in  difficult  situations  brought  about 
disaster.  As  regards  the  period  of  German  diplomacy  immediately 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war,  an  exhaustive  account  will  be  given  in 
a  publication  filling  several  volumes,  which  it  has  taken  many  months 
to  prepare.  Any  one  however  who  reads  the  instructions  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Chancellor  during  the  time  immediately  preceding  the  outbreak 
of  war  must  confirm  the  above  judgment.  On  the  strength  of  state¬ 
ments  received  from  the  Cabinet  in  Vienna,  the  German  Government 
considered  an  Austrian  military  expedition  against  Serbia  essential 
for  the  preservation  of  peace.  The  German  Government  considered 
itself  obliged  to  take  the  risk  of  Russian  intervention  with  the  resultant 
casus  foederis.  She  gave  her  Ally  Austria  a  completely  free  hand 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  demands  to  be  made  by  her  on  Serbia.  When 
the  ultimatum  was  followed  by  an  answer  which  appeared  to  Germany 
herself  sufficient  to  justify  the  abandonment  of  the  expedition  after 
all,  she  communicated  this  view  to  Vienna.  But  she  clearly  had 
too  great  confidence  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  at  that  time 
in  Vienna,  and  so  did  not  act  at  once  but  only  on  the  next  day;  then 
indeed  she  acted  with  the  greatest  possible  energy,  threatening  to  take 
the  most  extreme  step — namely,  to  refuse  the  help  due  to  her  Ally. 
It  is  however  uncertain  whether  a  world  war  could  have  been  averted 
even  if  she  had  acted  more  promptly. 

As  regards  responsibility  in  the  sense  attached  to  the  word  in  this 
present  discussion,  we  must  make  the  following  point:  Among  the 
great  European  Powers,  there  existed  at  least  one,  whose  policy, 
pursued  systematically  for  many  years  before  the  war,  could  only  be 
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realised  by  an  offensive  war,  and  which  therefore  worked  deliberately 
towards  that  end:  that  power  was  Russian  Tsarism,  in  conjunction 
with  the  highly  influential  Russian  circles,  which  had  been  drawn 
into  the  orbit  of  its  policy.  The  documents  quoted  above  (of  which 
part  have  not  yet  been  published)  and  more  especially  SazonofPs 
letter  to  Hartwig,  the  Minister  at  Belgrade,  prove  that  the  Russian 
Government  was  deliberately  luring  Serbia,  by  instructions  to  its 
representatives  in  Belgrade  and  by  other  means,  along  the  path  of 
conquest  at  the  expense  of  the  territorial  possessions  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  within  which  lay  Serbia’s  “promised  land”,  and  had  in 
view  joint  military  action  with  this  aggressive  object.  According 
to  the  conviction  of  the  undersigned  it  is  fully  evident  that  Russia 
did  not  act  thus  out  of  disinterested  friendship  for  Serbia,  but  because 
she  was  persistently  pursuing  the  disruption  of  Austria-Hungary 
as  a  political  aim  in  her  own  interest.  Moreover,  Russia’s  main 
motive  was  to  remove  every  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  her  power  in 
the  Balkans,  and  especially  to  the  conquest  of  the  Straits.  The  doc¬ 
uments  given  in  Appendix  VI  prove  that  she  systematically  pursued 
and  prepared  the  forcible  annexation  of  both  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Dardanelles.  In  so  doing,  she  was  perfectly  aware  that  there  was 
no  one  in  Germany,  either  in  the  Government  or  among  the  people, 
who  would  have  desired  a  war  with  Russia,  for  the  prospects  of  such 
a  war  were  notoriously  regarded  by  all  the  military  authorities  with 
extreme  scepticism,  and  even  in  the  event  of  success  no  one  expected 
any  tangible  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  Russia  also  knew  that 
Germany  was  closely  bound  to  the  Danubian  monarchy  by  historical 
ties,  by  alliance  and  by  kinship  with  a  large  portion  of  the  Austrian 
population,  and  that  therefore  in  case  of  an  attack  on  the  possessions 
of  the  monarchy,  she  would  have  to  reckon  with  military  resistance 
on  the  part  of  Germany.  For  her  purposes  she  therefore  utilised  her 
military  alliance  with  France  (concluded  in  1892,  and  extended  in  1912 
by  a  natal  Convention)  and  further  alliances  in  order  to  set  in  action 
the  “machinery  of  the  Entente”  and  drag  her  friends  into  the  long- 
premeditated  war.  The  real  cause  of  the  World  War  lies  in  these 
facts. 

We  consider  it  to  be  Germany’s  great  misfortune,  due  partly  to 
fate,  partly  to  faults  in  our  political  leadership,  that  our  inevitable 
opposition  to  Tsarism  brought  us  also  into  opposition,  and  finally 
into  warlike  complications,  with  countries  to  which  we  were  bound 
by  strong  community  of  intellectual  interests  and  with  which  we  are 
convinced  that  an  understanding  was  possible.  It  should,  however, 
be  emphasised  that,  before  the  war,  the  French  Government  had  never 
unreservedly  relinquished  its  intention  to  regain  possession  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  that  this  purpose  could  be  realised  only  by  means  of  war, 
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and  that  no  certain  means  can  be  pointed  to  by  which  an  understand¬ 
ing  on  this  question  with  the  last  French  Government  could  have  been 
brought  about  before  the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  before  the  war, 
the  views  of  the  French  parties  under  the  leadership  of  Jaures,  and 
those  of  the  German  socialists  and  democratic  bourgeoisie  were  ex¬ 
traordinarily  near  akin.  The  possibility  of  the  influence  of  these  par¬ 
ties  bringing  about  a  peaceful  compromise  with  Germany  was,  however, 
prevented  by  the  fact  that  France  was  bound  by  her  close  alliance  to 
the  policy  of  Russian  Tsarism.  Official  documents  prove  that,  on 
occasions  which  might  have  caused  a  conflict  between  Russia  and  Ger¬ 
many,  the  French  Government  gave  no  advice  of  a  nature  to  dissuade 
Russia  in  principle  from  her  warlike  attitude,  but  rather  often  offered 
counsels  calculated  to  encourage  her  in  maintaining  it.  Thus  the 
Ambassador  Iswolsky  informed  the  Minister  Sazonoff  in  his  telegram 
No.  369  of  I7th/18th  November  1912,  which  had  previously  been  read 
to  Mr.  Poincare,  that,  the  French  President  of  the  Council  would  regard 
as  a  casus  foederis  any  support  given  to  Austria  by  Germany  in  the 
Balkan  war.  On  the  25th  February,  1913.  the  Ambassador,  Count 
Benckendorff,  informed  his  government  that,  of  all  the  Powers  France 
was  in  his  opinion  the  only  one  which  would  contemplate  war  without 
regret.  As  early  as  the  24th  July  1914,  that  is  to  say  before  the  rupture 
of  relations  between  Austria  and  Serbia,  the  French  Ambassador  de¬ 
clared  to  the  Russian  Government  that,  apart  from  vigorous  diplo¬ 
matic  support,  France  would,  in  case  of  necessity,  fulfil  all  obligations 
entailed  by  her  alliance  with  Russia. 

In  such  a  state  of  affairs  it  is  quite  impossible  to  deduce  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  war  against  France  had  from  a  military  point  of 
view  to  take  the  form  of  an  offensive  operation,  that  it  should  also 
be  regarded  from  a  political  point  of  view  as  a  war  of  aggression  by 
Germany  on  France.  France  was  bound  hand  and  foot  to  Tsarism. 

So  far  as  England  is  concerned,  we  cannot  now  exhaustively  ex¬ 
amine  what  steps  her  Governments  ought,  or  ought  not  to  have  taken 
in  the  past  to  dispel  the  state  of  mutual  distrust  fraught  with  disas¬ 
trous  consequences  which  undoubtedly  existed  on  both  sides.  The 
English  Government  has  often  declared  that  its  attitude  was  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  public  opinion  of  the  country.  There  was,  however,  a  very 
strong  tendency  in  the  public  opinion  of  that  country  to  frustrate  any 
understanding  between  Germany  and  France.  We  would  recall 
Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  well-known  words  in  1908,  in  which  he  deprecated 
this  tendency.  It  was  solely  on  account  of  this  mutual  mistrust  that 
the  Chancellor,  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  and  Mr.  Haldane  were  unable 
to  find  a  basis  of  agreement  in  1912,  and  therein  likewise  lay  the  final 
reason  for  which  the  German  Government  found  it  impossible,  in 
1914,  to  accept  the  Conference  suggested  by  the  English  Minister  for 
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Foreign  Affairs.  We  admit  forthwith  for  cur  part  that  the  ultimate 
extent  and  the  spirit  of  German  naval  construction  in  recent  years— 
not  the  fact  of  its  accomplishment — might  have  aroused  mistrust  in 
England.  As  this  mistrust  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  strained  situation  in  Europe,  we  think  it  regrettable  that 
no  means  of  removing  it  was  found.  We  should  have  wished  for 
a  different  attitude  on  the  part  of  Germany  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Hague  Peace  Conference  and  of  the  statement  of  German  plans  for 
naval  construction.  On  the  other  hand,  we  regret  that  deep  mistrust 
was  fostered  in  Germany  by  well-known  and  frequently  quoted  articles 
in  English  newspapers,  by  the  incitement  and  influence  of  the  North- 
cliffe  Press,  by  acts  such  as  the  refusal  to  codify  maritime  law  in  the 
English  House  of  Lords.  It  is  also  a  pity  that  a  theory  current  in 
certain  circles  of  all  countries  (in  our  opinion  completely  erroneous) 
regarding  the  alleged  natural  necessity  for  a  commercial  war,  should 
have  received  powerful  support  from  the  work  of  a  very  capable 
American  writer  (Veblen,  Theory  of  Business  Enteryrise^  1914). 
Thus  nationalistic  incitements  in  various  countries  bid  each  other 
up.  In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  especially  regrettable  that  the  opinion 
combated  by  us,  to  wit,  that  the  war  was  prepared  and  waged  on  the 
part  of  England  as  a  means  of  overthrowing  a  troublesome  competitor, 
will  probably  be  established  for  all  time  in  German  public  opinion  by 
the  conditions  of  peace  at  present  laid  before  us. 

Germany’s  position  in  the  decade  preceding  the  war  was  determined 
by  the  fact  that,  in  a  century  which  knew  no  means  of  avoiding  war, 
the  country  could  not  honourably  avoid  the  ordeal  of  arms  with  an 
apparently  unshakable  Tsarism  without  sacrificing  not  only  its 
pledged  faith,  but  its  own  national  independence.  The  only  remedy 
in  those  circumstances  would  have  been  a  firm  and  binding  alliance 
with  England,  which  would  have  inspired  both  parties  with  confidence 
and  protected  Germany  and  France  from  any  war  of  aggression.  It 
has  yet  to  be  proved  that  such  an  agreement  could  have  been  concluded 
by  an  English  Minister,  in  the  face  of  English  public  opinion  during 
the  years  immediately  preceding  the  war  and  despite  the  tendencies 
which  wc  have  had  to  record  above.  We  repeat  that  we  would 
recognise  the  every  demonstrable  step  taken  by  an  English  Govern¬ 
ment  towards  this  end  as  a  merit,  and  failure  of  a  German  Government 
to  seize  such  an  opportunity  as  a  blunder. 

Tsarism,  with  which  any  real  understanding  was  completely  im¬ 
possible,  constituted— until  the  Peace  Treaty  now  before  us— the 
most  fearful  system  of  individual  and  national  slavery  ever  conceived. 
The  German  nation  (as  the  whole  of  Social  Democracy  then  rightly 
declared)  only  agreed  to  fight  wholeheartedly  and  resolutely  in  1914 
in  a  war  of  defence  against  Tsarism.  Even  now,  when  Germany’s 
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military  power  is  destroyed  forever,  we  consider  that  this  war  of 
defence  was  unavoidable.  The  moment  the  object  of  overthrowing 
the  power  of  Tsarism  was  attained,  the  war  lost  its  meaning.  We 
should  stigmatize  its  continuation  as  a  criminal  insanity  on  the  part 
of  the  former  Government  from  the  moment  of  any  clear  proof  that 
our  opponents  were  ready  to  conclude  with  us  a  peace  without  victors 
or  vanquished,  on  the  basis  of  mutual  respect  of  honour.  So  far, 
there  is  no  such  proof.  The  peace  conditions  presented  in  contra¬ 
diction  of  solemn  promises  to  the  people  of  a  Germany  re-created 
on  a  democratic  basis  are  so  sadly  eloquent  in  a  contrary  sense  that 
if  they  are  retained  there  will  be  no  means  of  ever  making  such  a 
proof  convincing. 

Versailles,  27  May,  1919. 

Hans  Delbruck 
Max  Graf  Montgelas 
Max  Weber 

Albrecht  Mendelssohn -Bartholdv 


Observations  of  the  German  Delegation  on  the  Conditions  of 

Peace 


Paris  Peace  Conf.  1S5. 1/165 


The  President  of  the  German  Delegation  {Brochdorff -Eantzau)  to  the 
President  of  the  Peace  Conference  {Cleinenceau) 


[Translation  i] 


Versailles,  May  29,  1919. 

Mr.  President  :  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  herewith  the 
observations  of  the  German  Delegation  on  the  draft  Treaty  of  Peace. 
We  came  to  Versailles  in  the  expectation  of  receiving  a  peace  proposal 
based  on  the  agreed  principles.  We  were  firmly  resolved  to  do  every¬ 
thing  in  our  power  with  a  view  to  fulfilling  the  grave  obligations 
which  we  had  undertaken.  We  hoped  for  the  peace  of  justice  which 
had  been  promised  to  us.  We  were  aghast  when  we  read  in  that 
document  the  demands  made  upon  us  by  the  victorious  violence  of  our 
enemies.  The  more  deeply  we  penetrated  into  the  spirit  of  this  Treaty, 
the  more  convinced  we  became  of  the  impossibility  of  carrying  it  out. 
The  exactions  of  this  Treaty  are  more  than  the  German  people  can 
bear. 

With  a  view  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  Polish  State  we  must 
renounce  indisputably  German  territory,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
province  of  West  Prussia,  which  is  preponderantly  German,  of  Pome¬ 
rania,  Danzig,  which  is  German  to  the  core;  we  must  let  that  ancient 
Hanse  town  be  transformed  into  a  free  State  under  Polish  suzerainty. 
We  must  agree  that  East  Prussia  shall  be  amputated  from  the  body 
of  the  State,  condemned  to  a  lingering  death,  and  robbed  of  its  north¬ 
ern  portion  including  Memel  which  is  purely  German.  We  must  re¬ 
nounce  Upper  Silesia  for  the  benefit  of  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia, 
although  it  has  been  in  close  political  connexion  with  Germany  for 
more  than  750  years,  is  instinct  with  German  life,  and  forms  the  very 
foundation  of  industrial  life  throughout  East  Germany. 

Preponderantly  German  circles  (Kreise)  must  be  ceded  to  Belgium 
without  sufficient  guarantees  that  the  plebiscite,  which  is  only  to  take 
place  afterwards,  will  be  independent.  The  purely  German  district 
of  the  Saar  must  be  detached  from  our  Empire  and  the  way  must  be 

'  The  file  translation  here  printed  is  one  prepared  at  the  Peace  Conference,  with 
some  minor  corrections. 
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paved  for  its  subsequent  annexation  to  France,  although  we  owe  hei 
debts  in  coal  only,  not  in  men. 

For  fifteen  years  Khenisli  territory  must  be  occupied,  and  after 
those  fifteen  years  the  Allies  have  the  power  to  refuse  the  i-estoration 
of  the  country;  in  the  interval  the  Allies  can  take  every  measure  to 
sever  the  economic  and  moral  links  with  the  mother  country  and 
finally  to  misrepresent  the  wishes  of  the  indigenous  population. 

Although  the  exaction  of  the  cost  of  the  war  has  been  expressly 
renounced,  yet  Germany,  thus  cut  in  pieces  and  weakened,  must  de¬ 
clare  herself  ready  in  principle  to  bear  all  the  war  expenses  of  her 
enemies,  which  would  exceed  many  times  over  the  total  amount  of 
German  State  and  private  assets.  Meanwhile  her  enemies  demand  in 
excess  of  the  agreed  conditions  reparation  for  damage  suffered  by 
their  civil  population,  and  in  this  connexion  Germany  must  also  go 
bail  for  her  allies.  The  sum  to  be  paid  is  to  be  fixed  by  our  enemies 
unilaterally  and  to  admit  of  subsequent  modification  and  increase. 
No  limit  is  fixed  save  the  capacity  of  the  German  people  for  payment, 
determined  not  by  their  standard  of  life  but  solely  by  their  capacity 
to  meet  the  demands  of  their  enemies  by  their  labour.  The  German 
people  would  thus  be  condemned  to  perpetual  slave  labour. 

In  spite  of  these  exorbitant  demands,  the  reconstruction  of  our 
economic  life  is  at  the  same  time  rendered  impossible.  We  must 
surrender  our  merchant  fleet.  We  are  to  renounce  all  foreign  secu¬ 
rities.  We  are  to  hand  over  to  our  enemies  our  property  in  all  German 
enterprises  abroad,  even  in  the  countries  of  our  allies.  Even  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace  the  enemy  States  are  to  have  the  right  of  con¬ 
fiscating  all  German  property.  No  German  trader  in  their  countries 
will  be  protected  from  these  war  measures.  We  must  completely  re¬ 
nounce  our  Colonies,  and  not  even  German  missionaries  shall  have 
the  right  to  follow  their  calling  therein.  We  must  thus  renounce  the 
realisation  of  all  our  aims  in  the  spheres  of  politics,  economics,  and 
ideas. 

Even  in  internal  affairs  we  are  to  give  up  the  right  of  self-deter¬ 
mination.  The  International  Reparation  Commission  receives  dic¬ 
tatorial  powers  over  the  whole  life  of  our  people  in  economic  and 
cultural  matters.  Its  authority  extends  far  beyond  that  which  the 
Emperor,  the  German  Federal  Council  and  the  Reichstag  combined 
ever  possessed  within  the  territory  of  the  Empire.  This  Commission 
has  unlimited  control  over  the  economic  life  of  the  State,  of  com- 
mrmities  and  of  individuals.  Further,  the  entire  educational  and 
sanitary  system  depends  on  it.  It  can  keep  the  whole  German  people 
in  mental  thralldom.  In  order  to  increase  the  payments  due  by  the 
thrall,  the  Commission  can  hamper  measures  for  the  social  protection 
of  the  German  worker. 
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In  other  spheres  also  Germany’s  sovereignty  is  abolished.  Her 
chief  waterways  are  subjected  to  international  administration;  she 
must  construct  in  her  territory  such  canals  and  railways  as  her  enemies 
wish ;  she  must  agree  to  treaties,  the  contents  of  which  are  unknown 
to  her,  to  be  concluded  by  her  enemies  with  the  new  States  on  the  east, 
even  when  they  concern  her  own  frontiers.  The  German  people  is 
excluded  from  the  League  of  Nations  to  which  is  entrusted  all  work 
of  common  interest  to  the  world. 

Thus  must  a  whole  people  sign  the  decree  for  its  own  proscription, 
nay,  its  own  death  sentence. 

Germany  knows  that  she  must  make  sacrifices  in  order  to  attain 
peace.  Germany  knows  that  she  has,  by  agi'eement,  undertaken  to 
make  these  sacrifices  and  will  go  in  this  matter  to  the  utmost  limits 
of  her  capacity. 

1.  Germany  offers  to  proceed  with  her  own  disarmament  in  advance 
of  all  other  peoples,  in  order  to  show  that  she  will  help  to  usher 
in  the  new  era  of  the  peace  of  Justice.  She  gives  up  universal  com¬ 
pulsory  service  and  reduces  her  army  to  100,000  men  except  as  regards 
temporary  measures.  She  even  renounces  the  warships  which  her 
enemies  are  still  willing  to  leave  in  her  hands.  She  stipulates,  how¬ 
ever,  that  she  shall  be  admitted  forthwith  as  a  State  with  equal  rights 
into  the  League  of  Nations.  She  stipulates  that  a  genuine  League  of 
Nations  shall  come  into  being,  embracing  all  peoples  of  goodwill,  even 
her  enemies  of  to-day.  The  League  must  be  inspired  by  a  feeling  of 
responsibility  towards  mankind  and  have  at  its  disposal  a  power  to 
enforce  its  will  sufficiently  strong  and  trusty  to  protect  the  frontiers 
of  its  members. 

2.  In  territorial  questions  Germany  takes  up  her  position  unre¬ 
servedly  on  the  ground  of  the  Wilson  programme.  She  renounces  her 
sovereign  right  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  but  wishes  a  free  plebiscite  to  take 
place  there.  She  gives  up  the  greater  part  of  the  province  of  Posen, 
the  districts  incontestably  Polish  in  population  together  with  the 
capital.  She  is  prepared  to  grant  to  Poland,  under  international 
guarantees,  free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea  by  ceding  free  ports  at 
Danzig,  Kbnigsberg  and  Memel,  by  an  agreement  regulating  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Vistula  and  by  special  railway  conventions.  Germany 
is  prepared  to  ensure  the  supply  of  coal  for  the  economic  needs  of 
France,  especially  from  the  Saar  region,  until  such  time  as  the  French 
mines  are  once  more  in  working  order.  The  preponderantly  Danish 
districts  of  Sleswig  will  be  given  up  to  Denmark  on  the  basis  of  a 
plebiscite.  Germany  demands  that  the  right  of  self-determination 
shall  also  be  respected  where  the  interests  of  the  Germans  in  Austria 
and  Bohemia  are  concerned. 

She  is  ready  to  subject  all  her  colonies  to  administration  by  the 
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community  of  the  League  of  Nations  if  she  is  recognised  as  its 
mandatory. 

3.  Germany  is  prepared  to  make  payments  incumbent  on  her  in 
accordance  with  the  agreed  programme  of  peace  up  to  a  maximum 
sum  of  100  milliards  of  gold  marks,— 20  milliards  by  May  1,  1926. 
and  the  balance  (80  milliards)  in  annual  payments  without  interest. 
These  payments  shall  in  principle  be  equal  to  a  fixed  percentage  of 
the  German  Imperial  and  State  revenues.  The  annual  payment  shall 
approximate  to  the  former  peace  Budget.  For  the  first  ten  years  the 
annual  payment  shall  not  exceed  one  milliard  of  gold  marks  a  year. 
The  German  taxpayer  shall  not  be  less  heavily  burdened  than  the 
taxpayer  of  the  most  heavily  burdened  State  among  those  represented 
on  the  Keparation  Commission. 

Germany  presumes  in  this  connexion  that  she  will  not  have  to  make 
any  territorial  sacrifices  beyond  those  mentioned  above  and  that  she 
will  recover  her  freedom  of  economic  movement  at  home  and  abroad. 

4.  Germany  is  prepared  to  devote  her  entire  economic  strength  to 
the  service  of  reconstruction.  She  wishes  to  cooperate  effectively  in 
the  reconstruction  of  the  devastated  regions  of  Belgium  and  Northern 
France.  To  make  good  the  loss  in  production  of  the  destroyed  mines 
in  Northern  France,  up  to  20  million  tons  of  coal  will  be  delivered 
annually  for  the  first  five  years  and  up  to  8  million  tons  for  the  next 
five  years.  Germany  will  facilitate  further  deliveries  of  coal  to  France, 
Belgium,  Italy  and  Luxemburg. 

Germany  is  moreover  prepared  to  make  considerable  deliveries  of 
benzol,  coal  tar  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  as  well  as  dye-stuffs  and 
medicines. 

5.  Finally,  Germany  offers  to  put  her  entire  merchant  tonnage  into 
a  pool  of  the  world’s  shipping,  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  her  enemies 
a  part  of  her  freight  space  as  part  payment  of  reparation,  and  to 
build  for  them  for  a  series  of  years  in  German  yards  an  amount  of 
tonnage  exceeding  their  demands. 

6.  In  order  to  replace  the  river  boats  destroyed  in  Belgium  and 
Northern  France,  Germany  offers  river  craft  from  her  own  resources. 

7.  Germany  thinks  that  she  sees  an  appropriate  method  for  the 
prompt  fulfillment  of  her  obligation  to  make  reparation,  by  conceding 
participation  in  industrial  enterprises,  especially  in  coal  mines  to  en¬ 
sure  deliveries  of  coal. 

8.  Germany,  in  accordance  with  the  desireo  of  the  workers  of  the 
whole  world,  wishes  to  see  the  workers  in  all  countries  free  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  equal  rights.  She  wishes  to  ensure  to  them  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
the  right  to  take  their  own  decisive  part  in  the  settlement  of  social 
policy  and  social  protection. 

9.  The  German  Delegation  again  makes  its  demand  for  a  neutral 
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enquiry  into  the  responsibility  for  the  war  and  culpable  acts  in  its 
conduct.  An  impartial  Commission  should  have  the  right  to  investi¬ 
gate  on  its  own  responsibility  the  archives  of  all  the  belligerent  coun¬ 
tries  and  all  the  persons  who  took  an  important  part  in  the  war. 

Nothing  short  of  confidence  that  the  question  of  guilt  will  be  ex¬ 
amined  dispassionately  can  put  the  peoples  lately  at  war  with  each 
other  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind  for  the  formation  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

These  are  only  the  most  important  among  the  proposals  which  we 
have  to  make.  As  regards  other  great  sacrifices  and  also  as  regards 
the  details,  the  Delegation  refers  to  the  accompanying  memorandum 
and  the  annex  thereto. 

The  time  allowed  us  for  the  preparation  of  this  memorandum  was 
so  short  that  it  was  impossible  to  treat  all  the  questions  exhaustively. 
A  fruitful  and  illuminating  negotiation  could  only  take  place  by  means 
of  oral  discussion.  This  treaty  of  peace  is  to  be  the  greatest  achieve¬ 
ment  of  its  kind  in  all  history.  There  is  no  precedent  for  the  conduct 
of  such  comprehensive  negotiations  by  an  exchange  of  written  notes 
only.  The  feeling  of  the  peoples  who  have  made  such  immense  sacri¬ 
fices  makes  them  demand  that  their  fate  should  be  decided  by  an  open, 
unreserved  exchange  of  ideas  on  the  principle:  “Open  covenants  of 
peace  openly  arrived  at,  after  which  there  shall  be  no  private  inter¬ 
national  understandings  of  any  kind,  but  diplomacy  shall  proceed 
always  frankly  and  in  the  public  view.” *  * 

Germany  is  to  put  her  signature  to  the  Treaty  laid  before  her  and 
to  carry  it  out.  Even  in  her  need,  Justice  is  for  her  too  sacred  a  thing 
to  allow  her  to  stoop  to  accept  conditions  which  she  cannot  undertake  to 
carry  out.  Treaties  of  Peace  signed  by  the  Great  Powers  have,  it  is 
true,  in  the  history  of  the  last  decades  again  and  again  proclaimed 
the  right  of  the  stronger.  But  each  of  these  Treaties  of  Peace  has  been 
a  factor  in  originating  and  prolonging  the  World  War.  Whenever 
in  this  .war  the  victor  has  spoken  to  the  vanquished,  at  Brest-Litovsk  ® 
and  Bucharest,^  his  words  were  but  the  seeds  of  future  discord.  The 
lofty  aims  which  our  adversaries  first  set  before  themselves  in  their 
conduct  of  the  war,  the  new  era  of  an  assured  peace  of  justice,  demand 
a  Treaty  instinct  with  a  different  spirit.  Only  the  cooperation  of  all 
nations,  a  cooperation  of  hands  and  spirits  can  build  up  a  durable 
peace.  We  are  under  no  delusions  regarding  the  strength  of  the 
hatred  and  bitterness  which  this  war  has  engendered;  and  yet  the 

’  No.  1  of  President  Wilson’s  Fourteen  Points,  contained  in  address  to  Congress, 
January  8,  1918,  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  supp  1,  vol.  i,  pp.  12,  15. 

”  For  text  of  the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk,  signed  March  3,  1918,  see  ibid.,  1918, 
Russia,  vol.  i,  p.  442. 

*  For  text  of  the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  signed  May  7,  1918,  see  ibid.,  1918,  supp. 
1,  vol.  I,  p.  771. 
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forces  which  are  at  work  for  an  union  of  mankind  are  stronger  now 
than  ever  they  were  before.  The  historic  task  of  the  Peace  Conference 
of  Versailles  is  to  bring  about  this  union. 

Accept  [etc.]  Brockdoket-Kantzau 
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PART  I:  GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 

I.  The  Legal  Basis  of  the  Peace  Negotiations 

The  German  Delegation  entered  upon  the  task  of  concluding  peace 
with  the  conviction  that  the  essential  contents  of  the  future  Treaty 
of  Peace  were  already  determined  in  regard  to  its  main  features  by 
its  preceding  history  and  that  a  firm  basis  was  given  for  the  negotia¬ 
tions  at  Versailles.  This  conviction  was  based  on  the  following  facts. 


‘  Piied  separately  under  Paris  Peace  Conf.  185.1/16S ;  this  translation  is  one 
prepared  at  the  Peace  Conference,  with  some  minor  corrections. 
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On  the  5th  October  1918,  the  German  Government  begged  President 
Wilson  ®  to  take  in  hand  the  conclusion  of  peace  on  the  basis  of  his 
14  Points  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  the  8th  January  1918,^  and 
on  the  principles  of  his  subsequent  addresses,  especially  his  speech  of 
the  27th  September  1918,®  to  invite  all  the  belligerent  States  to  send 
plenipotentiaries  for  the  purpose  of  entering  upon  negotiations  and 
to  bring  about  the  immediate  conclusion  of  a  general  armistice. 

On  the  3rd  [StK]  October  1918,  President  AVilson  enquired®  whether 
the  German  Government  accepted  his  Fourteen  Points,  and  whether 
the  object  of  their  discussion  was  merely  to  reach  an  agreement  in 
regard  to  the  practical  application  of  their  details.  The  German 
Government  expressly  replied  that  this  was  the  case,^®  and  at  the 
same  time  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Allied  Governments  also  would 
take  up  their  position  in  accordance  with  the  addresses  of  President 
Wilson.  Moreover,  it  said  that  it  was  ready  to  proceed  to  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  occupied  territories  which  President  Wilson  had  declared 
to  be  a  necessary  prelude  to  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice. 

After  a  further  exchange  of  written  communications  President 
Wilson  declared  his  readiness  on  the  23rd  October  1918,  to  communi¬ 
cate  the  question  of  an  armistice  to  the  Allied  Governments.^  He, 
at  the  same  time,  intimated  that  he  had,  in  order  to  give  effect  to 
his  purpose,  communicated  to  the  Allies  the  notes  exchanged  between 
himself  and  the  German  Government,  with  the  suggestion  that  in 
case  the  Allies  agreed  to  the  conditions  and  principles  of  peace  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Germany,  they  should  through  their  military  authorities 
indicate  the  armistice  conditions  which  would  guarantee  or  ensure 
the  detailed  stipulations  of  the  peace  as  accepted  by  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Germany,  so  it  was  expressly  stated,  would  by  accepting 
such  armistice  conditions  give  the  best  and  most  convincing  proof 
that  she  accepted  the  fundamental  conditions  and  principles  of  the 
entire  Treaty  of  Peace. 

After  the  German  Government,  having  regard  to  the  further  events 
concerning  internal  politics,  which  President  Wilson  had  referred 
to  in  his  above-mentioned  note  of  the  23rd  October,  had  given  satis¬ 
factory  assurances  in  its  reply  on  the  27th  October  President  Wilson 
informed  the  German  Government  on  the  3rd  \_6tK]  November^®  that 
he  had  received  from  the  Allied  Governments,  in  reply  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  had  been  conveyed  to  them  in  regard  to  the  exchange  of 

®  See  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  supp.  1,  vol.  i,  p.  338. 

’  Ihid.,  p.  12. 

*  lUd.,  p.  316. 

^  Ihid.,  p.  343. 

“  Note  of  October  12,  1918,  ihid.,  p.  357. 

'^Ihid.,  p.  381. 

“  Ihid.,  p.  395. 
p.  468. 
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notes  with  the  German  Government,  a  memorandum  to  the  following 
effect : 

“The  Allied  Governments  have  given  careful  consideration  to  the 
correspondence  which  has  passed  between  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  German  Government.  Subject  to  the  qualifications 
which  follow,  they  declare  their  willingness  to  make  peace  with  the 
Government  of  Germany  on  the  terms  of  peace  laid  down  in  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  address  to  Congress  in  January,  1918,  and  the  principles  of 
settlement  enunciated  in  his  subsequent  addresses.  They  must  point 
out,  however,  that  [clause  2,  relating  to]  what  is  usually  described 
as  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  is  open  to  various  interpretations,  some  of 
which  they  could  not  accept.  They  must,  therefore,  reserve  to  them¬ 
selves  complete  freedom  on  this  subject  when  they  enter  the  Peace 
Conference. 

Further,  in  the  conditions  of  peace  laid  down  in  his  address  to  Con¬ 
gress  on  January  8th,  1918,  the  President  declared  that  invaded  ter¬ 
ritories  must  be  restored,  as  well  as  evacuated  and  made  free.  The 
Allied  Governments  feel  that  no  doubt  ought  to  be  allowed  to  exist 
as  to  what  this  provision  implies.  By  it  they  understand  that  com¬ 
pensation  will  be  made  by  Germany  for  all  damage  done  to  the  civil 
population  of  the  Allies  and  to  their  property  by  the  aggression  of 
Germany  by  land,  by  sea,  and  from  the  air.” 

On  the  11th  November  1918,  the  armistice  was  concluded.^®  It 
results  from  the  exchange  of  notes  which  led  to  the  armistice  that 

(1)  Germany  expressly  and  exclusively  accepted  as  a  basis  for  peace 
the  Fourteen  Points  of  President  Wilson  and  his  subsequent  addresses. 
Neither  President  Wilson,  nor  any  other  of  the  Allied  Governments, 
put  forward  any  other  supplementary  basis. 

(2)  The  acceptance  of  the  conditions  for  the  armistice  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  persona]  assurance  of  President  Wilson,  to  constitute 
the  best  proof  of  the  unambiguous  acceptance  of  the  above-mentioned 
fundamental  conditions  and  principles  of  peace  on  the  part  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Germany  accepted  the  armistice  conditions  and  in  doing  so 
produced  the  proof  demanded  by  President  Wilson.  Moreover,  she 
has  tried  with  all  her  might  to  fulfil  the  conditions  in  spite  of  their 
great  stringency. 

(3)  The  Allies  also  have  accepted  Wilson’s  Fourteen  Points  and 
his  subsequent  addresses  as  a  basis  for  peace. 

(4)  A  solemn  agreement  has,  therefore,  been  come  to  by  both 
parties,  in  regard  to  the  basis  for  peace.  Germany  has  a  right  to  this 
basis  for  peace.  If  the  Allies  wished  to  abandon  it  they  would  violate 
an  agreement  in  international  law. 

As  it  appears  from  the  above-mentioned  historical  facts,  an  unques¬ 
tionably  binding  “pactum  de  contrahendo”  has  been  concluded  between 

The  words  here  inserted  appear  in  the  note  of  November  5,  hut  there  is  no 
equivalent  passage  in  the  tile  copy  of  tiie  German  text. 

“  Vol.  II,  p.  L 
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the  German  Government  on  the  one  part  and  tlic  Governments  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  on  the  other  part.  In  that  pact  the 
basis  for  the  conclusion  of  peace  has  for  both  parties  been  irrevocably 
laid  down. 

In  regard  to  the  practical  application  of  joint  principles,  negotia¬ 
tions  must  be  entered  upon  in  accordance  with  the  very  words  of 
President  Wilson.  Germany  has  a  right  to  discuss  the  conditions  of 
peace.  This  discussion  can  only  extend  to  the  application  of  the  Four¬ 
teen  Points  and  the  subsequent  addresses  of  Wilson.  If  a  peace  of  a 
different  nature  were  forced  upon  Germany  it  would  constitute- a  breach 
of  a  solemn  pledge. 

II.  The  Contradiction  Between  the  Draft  Treatt  on  the  One 
Hand  and  the  Agreed  Legal  Bases,  the  Earlier  Assurances  of 
Enemy  Statesmen,  and  the  General  Idea  of  International  Law 
on  the  Other  Hand 

The  German  people  laid  down  its  arms  trusting  in  the  assurances 
given  in  regard  to  the  legal  basis  of  the  Peace  negotiations.  This 
confidence  encouraged  the  German  people  in  a  special  degree  because 
it  saw  in  the  understanding  reached  by  agreement  merely  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  ideas  of  principle  which  had  already  been  previously 
announced  to  it  most  fully  by  the  hostile  Statesmen.  Our  adver¬ 
saries  have  repeatedly  assured  us  that  they  were  not  waging  the  war 
against  the  German  people  but  against  an  Imperialist  and  irrespon¬ 
sible  Government.  Our  adversaries  likewise  repeated  again  and 
again  that  this  unparalleled  war  should  be  followed  by  a  new  kind 
of  peace,  a  peace  of  right  and  not  a  peace  of  force.  A  new  spirit  was 
to  emerge  from  this  peace  and  become  embodied  in  a  League  of 
Nations,  of  which  Germany  was  likewise  to  become  a  member.  Ger¬ 
many’s  position  among  nations  was  not  to  be  destroyed  and  the  right 
of  all  peoples  to  self-determination  was  to  be  recognised. 

All  these  principles  were  incorporated  in  the  14  Points  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  and  in  his  later  Declarations. 

The  Conditions  of  Peace  which  have  been  laid  before  us  stand  in 
open  contradiction  with  all  such  assurances  which  have  proceeded 
from  the  mouths  of  the  hostile  statesmen.  Tlie  following  observa¬ 
tions  may  be  adduced  as  evidence  in  support  of  this: 

1.  NO  WAR  against  THE  GERMAN  PEOPLE 

The  former  English  Minister,  Asquith,  stated  on  September  the  27th 
\^6tK\  in  Leeds,  to  show  that  the  war  was  not  directed  against  the 
German  people:  “Prussian  militarism  was  and  still  is  our  objective”. 
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A  similar  declaration  was  made  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil  on  July  the 
25th  {23d'],  1917; 

“If  a  really  democratic  Government  were  established  in  Germany 
that  would  constitute  a  powerful  guarantee  that  the  dangers  which 
might  be  expected  from  Germany  in  the  future  would  be  correspond¬ 
ingly  diminished”. 

The  English  Minister  of  Munitions,  Winston  Churchill,  expressed 
agreement  in  this  in  his  speech  of  October  the  3rd,  1914 : 

“If  the  Germans  are  decisively  defeated  and  lose  their  confidence 
in  their  form  of  Government  in  such  a  way  as  to  understand  that  it 
will  only  bring  them  to  misery  and  make  them  an  enemy  of  mankind, 
if  also  the  German  people  becomes  a  grown  nation,  like  the  free 
democracies  of  the  world,  and  if  this  happens  as  a  result  of  the  severe 
schooling  of  the  war,  then  a  real  and  durable  peace  will  come,  a  heal¬ 
ing  peace  and  not  one  dividing  the  world  by  fear  and  mistrust  as  the 
result  of  the  will  of  one  nation  to  raise  itself  up  over  another”. 

Similar  assurances  were  given  by  President  Wilson  on  April  the 
2nd,  1917  when  he  said :  “ 

“We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  German  people.  We  have  no  feeling 
towards  them  but  one  of  sympathy  and  friendship.  It  was  not  upon 
their  impulse  that  their  Government  acted  in  entering  this  war.  It 
was  not  with  their  previous  knowledge  or  approval.  ...  It  will  be 
all  the  easier  in  our  conduct  of  the  war  to  allow  the  high  spirit  of 
justice  and  equity  to  predominate,  because  we  are  acting  without 
bitterness,  because  we  harbour  no  enmity  against  a  people  and  have 
no  wish  to  injure  or  prejudice  it  in  any  way,  but  are  only  opposing 
armed  resistance  to  an  irresponsible  Government”. 

Moreover  on  the  American  Flag  Day  President  Wilson  stated  in 
1917  in  Washington :  ” 

“We  know  now  as  clearly  as  we  knew  before  we  were  ourselves 
engaged  that  we  are  not  the  enemies  of  the  German  people  and  that 
they  are  not  our  enemies.  They  did  not  originate  or  desire  this 
hideous  war  or  wish  that  we  should  be  drawn  into  it;  and  we  are 
vaguely  conscious  that  we  are  fighting  their  cause,  as  they  will  some 
day  see  it,  as  well  as  our  own,” 

In  an  address  given  on  the  4th  December  1917  it  was  stated : 

“They  (the  voices  of  humanity)  insist  that  the  war  shall  not  end 
in  vindictive  action  of  any  kind;  that  no  nation  or  people  shall  be 
robbed  or  punished  because  the  irresponsible  rulers  of  a  single  country 
have  themselves  done  deep  and  abominable  wrong.” 

In  his  address  at  Baltimore  on  April  Gth,  1918,  President  Wilson 
said : 


Foreign  Relations,  1917,  supp.  1,  pp.  195,  199,  202. 
”  Ibid.,  1917,  supp.  2,  vol.  i,  pp.  96,  97. 

“  Address  to  Congress,  ibid.,  1917,  pp.  ii,  x. 

"  Ibid.,  1918,  supp.  1,  vol.  i,  p.  200. 
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“We  have  ourselves  proposed  no  injustice,  no  aggression.  We  are 
ready,  whenever  the  final  reckoning  is  made,  to  be  just  with  the  Ger¬ 
man  people,  deal  fairly  with  the  German  Power,  as  with  all  others. 
There  can  be  no  difference  between  peoples  in  the  final  judgment,  if  it 
is  indeed  to  be  a  righteous  judgment.  *  To  propose  anything  but 
justice,  even-handed  and  dispassionate  justice,  to  Germany  at  any 
time,  whatever  the  outcome  of  the  war,  would  be  to  renounce  and 
dishonour  our  own  cause.  For  we  ask  nothing  that  we  are  not  willing 
to  accord.” 

To-day,  after  the  radical  political  convulsions  which  took  place  in 
Germany  in  the  late  Autumn  of  1918,  our  adversaries  are  no  longer 
confronted  by  an  irresponsible  German  Government,  but  by  a  German 
people  which  is  determining  its  own  destiny.  The  new  constitution 
of  the  German  Empire  and  the  composition  of  its  people’s  Government 
are  in  harmony  with  the  strictest  principles  of  democracy,  while  the 
renunciation  of  militarist  ideas  is  likewise  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
scheme  for  a  League  of  Nations  which  Germany  proposes  for  adop¬ 
tion  ^  contains  an  agreement  for  the  limitation  of  armaments  which 
gives  greater  guarantees  than  the  corresponding  stipulations  of  the 
Statute  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  the  Draft  Treaty  of  Peace. 

These  facts,  however,  like  others,  have  been  completely  overlooked 
in  the  Draft  Treaty  of  Peace.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  what 
more  stringent  conditions  could  have  been  imposed  on  an  Imperialist 
Government. 


2.  A  PEACE  NOT  OF  VIOLENCE  BUT  OF  EIGHT 

The  Peace  which  was  to  be  concluded  with  Germany  was  to  be  a 
Peace  of  right  and  not  of  violence.  Thus  on  September  18th,  1917, 
the  French  Minister,  M.  Painleve,  speaking  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  promised  the  conclusion  of  a  “Peace  which  was 
not  to  be  a  Peace  of  constraint  or  violence,  containing  in  itself  the 
germ  of  future  wars,  but  a  just  Peace”. 

On  the  12th  November,  1917,  the  same  statesman  said  in  reference  to 
the  Allies,  “They  are  fighting  so  that  at  last  the  nations  may  know 
what  Peace,  Justice  and  Eespect  of  Eight  mean  without  being  op¬ 
pressed  by  iron  laws”. 

On  the  27th  September  'iDecerriber\  1917,  the  French  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Pichon,  said  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies:  “Why 
victory?  Is  it  to  conquer,  to  oppress  or  to  dominate?  No,  but  to 

*  The  literal  translation  of  the  German  version  of  President  Wilson’s  statement 
is  as  follows : 

“We  should  dishonour  our  own  cause  If  we  treated  Germany  otherwise  than 
justly  and  impartially  and  with  the  passionate  wish  to  be  just  on  all  sides 
whatever  might  be  the  outcome  of  the  war.  For  we  ask  &c.”  [Footnote  in  the 
file  translation.] 

*®  Ante,  p.  765. 
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assure  a  Peace  of  Justice  aud  humanity  to  the  world  in  accordance 
with  the  resolutions  voted  by  the  Chamber  and  the  official  declara¬ 
tions  of  the  Allied  Governments”. 

The  British  Cabinet  Minister,  Mr.  Asquith,  declared  in  his  speech 
at  Leeds  on  27th  \Z6tK\  September,  1917,  “Still  less  can  we  look  for  a 
Peace  which  is  worthy  of  the  world  \woTd\  in  any  arrangement  im¬ 
posed  by  the  victor  on  the  vanquished,  which  ignores  the  principles 
of  right  and  sets  at  defiance  the  historical  traditions,  aspirations  and 
liberties  of  the  peoples  affected.  Such  so-called  Treaties  contain 
within  themselves  their  own  death  warrant  and  simply  provide  a 
fertile  breeding-ground  for  future  wars.” 

On  the  10th  January,  1918,  Mr.  Balfour,  speaking  in  Edinburgh, 
declared,  “We  never  went  into  the  war  for  selfish  objects  and  we  are 
not  going  to  fight  the  war  to  a  finish  for  selfish  objects”. 

On  the  4th  September,  1915,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  speaking  in  the  Guild 
Hall,  said,  “We  are  fighting  for  the  moral  forces  of  mankind  and  for 
the  right  of  public  justice,  the  foundation  of  morality.  We  are 
fighting  for  right  against  might.”  f 

On  the  22nd  October,  1917,  the  British  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons,  said,  “We  must  not  place 
any  weapon  in  the  hand  of  Germany  by  doing  her  any  real  wrong,”  J 
and  in  his  speech  of  the  5th  January,  1918,  he  said,  “It  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  revenge  but  of  justice.  A  Peace  of  revenge  would  not  be  jus¬ 
tice  ;  we  must  not  have  a  new  Alsace-Lorraine  question  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  should  then  repeat  Germany’s  mistake.”  § 

In  the  same  way  General  Smuts,  when  addressing  the  dock  labour¬ 
ers  on  the  Clyde  on  the  17th  May,  1918,  described  the  aims  of  the  war 
as  the  assurance  of  the  freedom  and  rights  of  all  nations. 

On  April  2nd,  1917,  President  Wilson  in  his  address  to  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  stated  “we  shall  be  satisfied  when  the  rights  of 
mankind  are  as  secure  as  fact  \jaitli\  and  the  freedom  of  nations  can 
make  them”,  while  on  the  4th  December  1917,  he  made  the  following 
statement  in  his  yearly  message  to  Congress ;  “I  believe  that  I  speak 
for  the  American  people  when  I  say  two  things  ||  ...  when  the  time 

t  There  is  no  trace  of  this  speech  in  TJie  Times.  [Footnote  in  the  file  trans¬ 
lation.] 

i  There  is  no  trace  of  this  speech  in  The  Times.  [Footnote  in  the  file  trans¬ 
lation.] 

§  These  sentences  do  not  appear  in  the  report  of  the  speech  given  in  The  Times. 
[Footnote  in  the  file  translation.] 

II  [Note  by  Translator) 

The  following  sentence  is  omitted  here : 

“First,  that  this  undesirable  thing  of  which  the  masters  of  Germany  have 
shown  us  the  ugly  face,  this  menace  of  combined  intrigue  aud  force,  which  we 
now  see  so  clearly  as  the  German  power,  that  thing  without  conscience  or  honour 
or  capacity  for  covenanting  lcovcna'»ted^  Peace,  must  be  crushed,  and,  if  it  be 
not  utterly  brought  to  an  end,  at  least  shut  out  from  the  friendly  intercourse  of 
the  nations;  secondly,  that  when  this  thing  and  its  power  are  indeed  defeated 
and  when  the  timg  comes,  etc.” 

[Footnote  in  the  file  translation.] 
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comes  that  we  can  discuss  Peace  with  the  German  people  with  spokes¬ 
men  whose  word  we  can  believe  and  when  these  spokesmen  are  ready 
in  the  name  of  their  people  to  accept  a  common  judgment  of  the  law 
of  nations  as  to  what  shall  henceforth  be  the  bases  of  law  and  of 
covenant  for  the  life  of  the  world — we  shall  be  willing  and  glad  to 
pay  the  full  price  for  Peace  and  pay  it  ungrudgingly.  We  know 
what  that  price  will  be:  It  will  be  full,  impartial  justice,  justice  done 
at  every  point  and  to  every  nation  that  the  final  settlement  must  affect, 
our  enemies  as  well  as  our  friends.”  In  the  same  speech,  in  speaking 
of  the  wrongs  which  will  have  to  be  righted,  he  says,  “They  cannot  and 
must  not  be  righted  by  a  commission  of  similar  wrongs  against  Ger¬ 
many  and  her  Allies;  the  world  will  not  permit  the  commission  of 
similar  wrongs  as  a  means  of  reparation  and  settlement.  Statesmen 
must  by  this  [time]  have  learnt  that  the  opinion  of  the  world  is 
everywhere  wide  awake  and  fully  comprehends  the  issues  involved.” 

In  his  address  to  the  Mexican  journalists  on  the  9th  {7tK\  June, 
1918,^^  President  Wilson  promised  to  observe  the  principle  that  the 
interests  of  the  weakest  and  the  strongest  should  be  equally  sacred: 
“That  is  what  we  mean  if  we  act  with  sincerity,  understanding  and 
real  knowledge  and  perception  of  the  subject.  If  the  common  aim  of 
the  Governments  and  their  peoples  who  are  united  against  Germany 
is  really  and  truly  to  produce  a  sure  and  permanent  Peace  in  the  com¬ 
ing  Peace  negotiations,  all  those  who  will  have  a  place  at  the  Peace 
Conference  will  be  ready  and  willing  to  pay  the  only  price  at  which 
it  is  to  be  had.  They  must  also  be  ready  and  willing  to  create  with 
virile  courage  the  only  instrument  which  can  ensure  the  execution 
of  the  terms  of  Peace.  This  price  is  impartial  justice  on  every  point, 
no  matter  whose  interests  are  thwarted  thereby;  and  not  only  im¬ 
partial  justice  but  also  satisfaction  of  all  the  peoples  whose  destiny 
is  to  be  decided.”  And  in  his  speech  before  Congress  on  the  11th 
February,  1918,^^  the  President  describes  the  Peace  aims  in  the 

”  This  is  an  inaccurate  attribution.  The  quotation  is  from  the  speech  of 
President  Wilson  opening  the  campaign  for  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  in  New 
York,  September  27,  1918.  The  quoted  passages  should  read : 

“This  is  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  a  permanent  peace,  if  we  speak 
sincerely,  intelligently,  and  with  a  real  knowledge  and  comprehension  of  the 
matter  we  deal  with. 

“If  it  be  in  deed  and  in  truth  the  common  object  of  the  governments  associated 
against  Germany  and  of  the  nations  whom  they  govern,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  to 
achieve  by  the  coming  settlements  a  secure  and  lasting  peace,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  all  who  sit  down  at  the  peace  table  shall  come  ready  and  willing  to  pay  the 
price,  the  only  price,  that  will  procure  it;  and  ready  and  willing,  also,  to  create 
in  some  virile  fashion  the  only  instrumentality  by  which  it  can  be  made  certain 
that  the  agreements  of  the  peace  will  be  honoured  and  fulfilled. 

“That  price  is  impartial  justice  in  every  item  of  the  settlement,  no  matter 
whose  interest  is  crossed ;  and  not  only  impartial  justice  but  also  the  satisfaction 
of  the  several  peoples  whose  fortunes  are  dealt  with.  .  .  .” 

Foreign  Relations,  1918,  supp.  1,  vol.  i,  pp.  316,  317,  318. 

“  Ihid.,  pp.  108,  109. 
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following  terms:  “Wliat  we  are  striving  for  is  a  new  international 
order  based  upon  the  broad  and  universal  principles  of  right  and 
justice — no  mere  Peace  of  shreds  and  patches.” 

The  Draft  Treaty  shows  that  none  of  these  solemn  and  repeated 
promises  has  been  kept. 

Firstly,  in  \^the'\  territorial  question  [s]  : 

In  the  west  a  purely  German  District  on  the  Saar  with,  at  the  lowest 
estimate,  650,000  inhabitants,  is  to  be  detached  from  the  German  Em¬ 
pire  for  at  least  15  years,  solely  on  the  ground  that  claims  have  been 
made  to  the  coal  present  there. 

Reference  will  be  made  in  connection  with  the  national  right  of  self- 
determination  to  the  other  cessions  in  the  west,  and  to  German  Austria 
and  German  Bohemia. 

In  Slesvig,  the  boundary  of  the  plebiscite  area  has  been  drawn 
through  purely  German  districts,  and  goes  beyond  even  the  wishes  of 
Denmark. 

In  the  east.  Upper  Silesia  is  to  be  detached  from  Germany  and  at¬ 
tached  to  Poland,  although  it  has  had  no  political  connection  with 
Poland  for  750  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  province  of  Posen  and 
almost  the  whole  of  West  Prussia  are  to  be  detached  from  the  German 
Empire  in  view  of  the  former  configuration  of  the  old  Polish  State  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  millions  of  Germans  live  there.  Again,  the  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  District  of  Memel  is  to  take  place  without  any  consid¬ 
eration  and  any  regard  to  the  historical  past,  with  the  obvious  inten¬ 
tion  of  separating  Germany  economically  from  Russia.  In  order  to 
secure  for  Poland  free  access  to  the  Sea,  East  Prussia  is  to  be  completely 
severed  from  the  remainder  of  the  Empire,  and  thus  condemned  to 
economic  and  national  ruin.  The  purely  German  town  of  Danzig  is  to 
become  a  free  State  under  Polish  suzerainty.  Conditions  such  as  these 
are  based  on  no  considerations  of  justice.  Their  basis  is  indifferently, 
now  the  consideration  of  an  immemorial  historical  right,  now  the 
principle  of  ethnographical  ownership,  now  the  consideration  of  eco¬ 
nomic  interests.  In  every  case  the  decision  is  against  Germany. 

The  settlement  of  the  Colonial  question  is  also  contradictory  to  the 
idea  of  a  Peace  of  justice.  The  essence  of  State  activities  in  colonial 
territories  consists  not  in  capitalist[ic]  exploitation  of  a  less  developed 
race,  but  in  the  winning  of  backward  peoples  for  a  higher  civilisation. 
It  follows  that  the  more  advanced  Powers  have  a  certain  natural  claim 
to  share  in  colonial  activities.  Germany  also  has  this  natural  claim,  for 
German  efforts  in  colonial  areas  are  indisputably  great.  The  German 
claim  is  not  satisfied  by  a  Treaty  which  robs  Germany  of  all  its  colonies. 

Not  only  in  the  settlement  of  territorial  questions,  but  in  all  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  Treaty,  we  find  the  notorious  principle  of  Might  before 
Right.  To  give  examples: 
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According  to  Article  117,  the  German  Empire  is  to  submit  in  advance 
to  the  conditions  of  all  treaties  and  agreements  made  by  its  enemies  with 
such  States  as  have  been  set  up  or  may  be  set  up  in  any  part  of  the 
former  Russian  Empire,  this  applying  even  to  the  matter  of  its  own 
boundaries. 

According  to  the  standards  of  international  law,  as  they  were  under¬ 
stood  on  the  (Continent,  the  economic  war  should  have  been  regarded 
as  inadmissible  even  during  hostilities,  and  private  property  should 
have  remained  inviolable.  The  Treaty  of  Peace,  however,  is  not  only 
not  satisfied  in  claiming  from  Germany,  for  purposes  of  national  in¬ 
demnification,  the  value  of  all  German  private  property  liquidated 
by  enemy  Powers  in  their  territories,  but  the  enemy  Governments  com¬ 
mit  the  monstrous  injustice  of  reserving  to  themselves  the  right  to 
liquidate  or  subject  to  any  of  their  War-time  regulations  during  an 
indefinite  period  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  any  Ger¬ 
man  property  in  their  territories,  without  any  regular  indemnification, 
and  without  regard  to  the  date  of  its  acquisition.  This  is  to  apply  even 
to  Geiman  property  in  the  German  Colonies,  to  Alsace-Lorraine,  and 
to  other  territories  to  be  ceded. 

It  is  required  that  German  citizens  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
Courts  of  Justice  of  Enemy  Powers;  whereas  a  new  solution  should 
have  been  found,  deduced  from  the  principle  of  a  Peace  of  J ustice,  by 
the  setting  up  of  an  impartial  tribunal  whose  function  should  be  the 
determination  of  all  breaches  of  the  law  of  nations  which  had  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  War. 

Although  President  Wilson  in  his  speech  of  26th  October  1916 
recognised  “that  no  single  fact  has  been  the  cause  of  the  war,  but  in 
the  last  resort  the  deeper  responsibility  for  the  war  is  borne  by  the 
whole  European  system,  its  combination  of  alliances  and  understand¬ 
ings,  a  complicated  web  of  intrigue  and  espionage  which  inevitably 
caught  the  whole  family  of  peoples  in  its  meshes”,  “that  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  present  war  is  not  so  simple  and  its  roots  sink  deeper  into 
the  dark  soil  of  history”,  Germany  is  required  to  recognise  that  she 
and  her  Allies  are  responsible  for  all  damage  suffered  by  Enemy  Gov¬ 
ernments  and  their  nationals,  consequent  on  attacks  by  Germany  and 
her  allies.  This  appears  the  more  intolerable,  as  it  is  an  indisputable 
historical  fact  that  some  of  the  States  opposed  to  us,  for  instance, 
Italy  and  Roumania,  entered  upon  the  War,  as  far  as  they  were  con- 

“In  the  text  of  the  speech  as  delivered,  this  portion  reads:  Have  you  ever 
heard  what  started  the  present  war?  .  .  .  Nothing  in  particular  started  it,  but 
everything  in  general.  There  had  been  growing  up  in  Europe  a  mutual  sus¬ 
picion,  an  interchange  of  conjectures  about  what  this  Government  and  that 
Government  was  going  to  do,  an  interlacing  of  alliances  and  understandings,  a 
complex  web  of  intrigue  and  spying,  that  presently  was  sure  to  entangle  the 
whole  of  the  family  of  mankind  on  that  side  of  the  water  in  its  meshes.”  CNew 
York  Times,  October  27,  1916,  p.  2.)  The  final  clause  beginning  “that  the  ex¬ 
planation  ...”  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  text  cited. 
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cernecl,  for  purposes  of  territorial  acquisition.  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  there  is  thus  no  unexceptionable  legal  basis  for  the  duty  of  repara¬ 
tion,  imposed  upon  Germany,  the  amount  of  this  reparation  is  to  be 
fixed  by  a  Commission  appointed  solely  by  Germany’s  enemies,  Ger¬ 
many  being  allotted  no  share  in  its  decisions.  The  objects  of  this  Com¬ 
mission  are  directed  simply  to  the  controlling  of  Germany  as  a  kind 
of  Bankrupt  on  a  large  scale. 

There  are  natural  rights  of  nations,  as  there  are  natural  rights  of 
man.  The  inalienable  basic  right  of  all  States  is  the  right  to  self¬ 
maintenance  and  self-determination.  The  condition  which  it  is  here 
proposed  to  impose  upon  Germany  is  incompatible  with  this  funda¬ 
mental  right.  Germany  is  to  take  upon  itself  obligations  of  repara¬ 
tion,  the  amount  of  which  is  not  even  fixed.  German  rivers  are  to  be 
subjected  to  an  international  control,  in  which  the  representatives  of 
Germany  remain  in  an  insignificant  majority  \minority'\.  It  will  be 
possible  for  canals  and  railways  to  be  constructed  on  German  soil  at 
the  will  of  foreign  authorities. 

These  few  instances  show  that  this  was  not  the  Peace  of  Justice 
which  was  promised  to  us,  not  the  Peace  which,  in  the  words  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson,  “in  all  essential  points  rests  on  equality  and  on  the  basis 
of  the  common  enjoyment  of  a  good  action  for  the  benefit  of  all  in 
common,  in  which  the  equality  of  nations  consists  in  the  equality  of 
their  rights”. 

3.  SPIRIT  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

In  such  a  peace  consideration  would  have  been  had  to  that  solidarity 
of  human  interests  which  should  find  its  expression  in  a  League  of 
Nations.  How  often  have  promises  been  made  to  Germany  that  this 
League  of  Nations  would  unite  the  belligerents,  conquered  and  con¬ 
querors  alike,  in  a  lasting  community  of  law.  On  the  10th  April. 
1916,  Mr.  Asquith  said  to  the  French  Deputies ; 

“The  Allies’  purpose  is  to  pave  the  way  for  an  international  system 
which  will  secure  the  principle  of  equal  rights  for  all  civilised  States.” 

On  November  1st,  1918,  Lord  Robert  Cecil  spoke  of  a  League  of 
Nations  spirit  that  meant  not  only  the  machinery  of  a  League,  but 
also  the  substitution  of  common  work  for  rivalry  in  international 
relations : 

“That  would  be  a  tremendous  change,  which  would  test  the  patriot¬ 
ism  of  many  people  in  England.  Unless  we  grapple  with  this  problem 
with  the  real  and  sincere  desire  to  reach  a  solution  which  will  be  to 
the  permanent  advantage  of  the  whole  civilised  world,  then  indeed  it 
might  well  be  that  we  should  bring  upon  ourselves  a  fresh  failure,  a 
fresh  disaster  such  as  we  have  suffered  in  the  last  four  years,  and  in 
that  case  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  European  civilisation  would 
survive  it.” 
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On  the  26th  August,  1915,  the  former  Minister,  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
said : 

“If  there  are  to  be  guarantees  against  future  war,  let  them  be  equal, 
comprehensive  and  effective  guarantees,  that  bind  Germany  as  well  as 
other  nations,  including  ourselves.” 

The  same  Minister  wrote,  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  League  of  Nations 
in  1918: 

“A  League  such  as  he  desires  must  include  Germany,  and  should 
include  no  nation  that  is  not  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  advantage 
and  necessity  of  such  a  League,  and  is  therefore  not  prepared  to  make 
the  efforts,  and,  if  need  be,  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  maintain  it.  In 
opposition  to  this  idea  of  Germany,  the  Allies  should  set  forth,  as 
President  Wilson  has  already  set  forth,  the  idea  of  a  peace  secured 
by  mutual  regard  between  States  for  the  rights  of  each  and  the  de¬ 
termination  to  stamp  out  any  attempt  at  war,  as  they  would  a  plague 
that  threatened  the  destruction  of  all. 

“  "When  those  who  accept  this  idea  and  this  sort  of  peace  can  in  word 
and  deed  speak  for  Germany,  we  shall  be  within  sight  of  a  good  peace.” 

On  the  12th  October,  1918,  Lord  Grey  said : 

“  Wilson  has  repeatedly  urged  that  the  League  of  Nations  must  be  a 
League  into  which  Germany  also  can  be  admitted.  We  cannot  make 
any  excuse  for  excluding  Germany  except  on  the  ground  that  every 
Government  belonging  to  the  League  must  represent  a  free  people, 
fully  determined  to  carry  out  the  aims  of  the  League  in  all  sincerity.” 

A  similar  wish  was  expressed  by  the  French  Prime  Minister  Ribot 
on  the  6th  June,  1917 : 

“  To-morrow  there  must  be  erected  a  League  of  Peace  in  the  name 
of  that  spirit  of  democracy  which  France  had  the  honour  of  first 
bringing  into  the  world.  The  nations  which  to-day  stand  in  arms  will 
to-morrow  constitute  the  community  of  nations.  That  is  the  future  of 
the  human  race,  or  one  must  despair  of  its  future.  [Wilson  has  said 
that  on  this  point  he  is  with  us.]  ” 

“If  peace  is  to  endure”,  said  President  Wilson  on  the  22nd  January, 
1917,-^  “it  must  be  a  peace  made  secure  by  the  organised  major  force 
of  mankind.”  In  his  speech  to  Congress  of  8th  January,  1918,  the 
President  said,  “A  general  association  of  nations  must  be  formed.”  On 
the  27th  September,  1918,  he  declared : 

“The  constitution  of  that  League  of  Nations  and  the  clear  definition 
of  its  objects  must  be  a  part,  [is]  in  a  sense  the  most  essential  part,  of 
the  peace  settlement  itself.  It  cannot  be  formed  now.  If  formed  now 
it  would  be  merely  a  new  Alliance  confined  to  the  nations  associated 
against  a  common  enemy.” 


^Foreign  Relations,  1917,  supp.  1,  pp.  24,  26. 
“  IMd.,  1918,  supp.  1,  vol.  I,  pp.  31G,  318. 
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On  the  3rd  January  1919,  President  Wilson  at  Rome  defined  the  task 
of  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris  as  follows : 

“To  organise  the  friendship  of  the  world,  to  see  to  it  that  all  the 
moral  forces  that  make  for  right  and  justice  and  liberty  are  united  and 
are  given  a  vital  organisation  to  which  the  peoples  of  the  world  will 
readily  and  gladly  respond.” 

This  announcement  led  the  German  people  to  consider  it  completely 
certain  that  they  would  from  the  very  beginning  be  allowed  to  share 
in  the  creation  of  the  League  of  Nations.  But  in  spite  of  what  was 
then  said  the  Covenant  of  the  Leag-ue  of  Nations  has  been  laid  down 
without  Germany’s  cooperation.  Nay,  more,  Germany  is  not  even 
on  the  list  of  States  which  have  been  invited  to  adhere  to  the  League. 
Germany  can  indeed  apply  for  admission,  but  her  admission  is  made 
dependent  upon  “effective  guarantees”,  whose  extent  and  contents  are 
not  even  known  to  her.  The  importance  of  Germany  is  altogether 
independent  of  her  former  military  or  political  power.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible,  therefore,  to  speak  of  a  true  League  of  Nations  to  which  she  is 
not  admitted.  That  which  the  Treaty  of  Peace  aims  at  creating  is 
rather  a  continuation  of  the  coalition  of  her  enemies  which  does  not 
deserve  the  name  of  a  “League  of  Nations.”  At  the  same  time,  its 
actual  structure  is  no  realisation  of  the  true  League  of  Nations.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  long-dreamt-of  holy  alliance  of  the  peoples  it  returns  to  the 
fatal  conception  of  a  Holy  Alliance  of  1815,  the  belief  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  governments  to  assure  the  peace  of  the  world  by  the  method 
of  diplomatic  conferences  and  of  diplomatic  machinery !  One  misses 
the  provision  of  technical  bodies  and  non-party  \i')nfartial'\  courts 
existing  side  by  side  with  the  Council  which  is  controlled  by  the  Great 
Powers,  which  can  keep  the  whole  civilised  world  subject  to  it  at  the 
cost  of  the  independence  and  legal  equality  of  the  smaller  States.  Thus 
the  way  is  left  open  for  a  continuation  of  the  old  political  system 
based  on  force,  with  all  its  resentments  and  rivalries ! 

4.  IS  Germany’s  position  destroyed? 

Again  and  again  have  Germany’s  enemies  given  assurances  before 
all  the  world  that  they  are  not  aiming  at  Germany’s  destruction.  “Who 
ever  wished”,  declared  the  Prime  Minister  Lloyd  George,  on  the  19th 
September,  1916,  in  the  House  of  Commons  “to  put  an  end  to  Ger¬ 
many’s  national  existence  or  to  her  free  national  development?”  On 
the  20th  February,  1918,  Lord  Milner,  the  member  of  the  English  War 
Cabinet,  said : 

"  Address  delivered  by  President  Wilson  before  the  Italian  Parliament  on  the 
occasion  of  his  being  made  a  citizen  of  Rome,  'New  York  Times,  January  4,  1919, 
p  1 ;  The  PuUic  Papers  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  edited  by  Ray  Stannard  Baker  and 
William  E.  Dodd  (New  York  and  London,  1927),  vol.  v,  p.  362. 
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“We  are  not  fighting  for  the  destruction  of  Germany  ...  we  are 
not  fighting  to  take  her  independence  from  Germany  or  to  shut  her  out 
from  her  just  share  in  the  commerce  of  the  world.” 

On  the  27th  December,  1917,  the  French  Foreign  Minister  Pichon 
referred  in  his  address  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  the  fact  that  the 
answer  of  the  Allies  to  Wilson’s  Note  had  no  thought  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  German  people. 

“America  must  show,”  said  President  Wilson,  on  October  26th,  1916, 
at  Cincinnati,^’^  “that  she  is  ready  to  use  not  only  her  moral  influence 
but  also  physical  force  if  other  nations  will  join  her,  to  ensure  that  no 
nation  or  group  of  nations  attempts  to  make  a  tool  of  any  other  nation 
or  group  of  nations,  and  that  the  sole  aims  for  which  we  have  fought  are 
the  universal  rights  of  the  human  race.”  In  the  President’s  reply  to 
the  Pope’s  Note  on  the  27th  August,  1917,  he  says : 

_  “The  American  people  .  .  believe  that  peace  should  rest  upon  the 
rights  of  peoples,  not  the  rights  of  governments — the  rights  of  peoples 
great  or  small,  weak  or  powerful — their  equal  right  to  freedom  and 
security  and  self-government,  and  to  a  participation  upon  fair  terms 
in  the  economic  opportunities  of  the  world — the  German  people  of 
course  included,  if  they  will  accept  equality  and  not  seek  domination.” 

Further,  President  Wilson  in  a  speech  to  Congress  on  January  8th, 
1918,  laid  down,  as  a  condition  for  a  just  peace : 

“The  greatest  possible  relaxation  of  all  economic  restrictions  and 
the  establishment  of  an  equality  of  trade  conditions  for  all  nations 
signatory  to  the  Peace  Treaty  and  pledged  to  uphold  it.” 

and,  according  to  his  New  York  speech  of  the  27th  September,  1918, 
the  economic  boycott  should  only  be  permitted  as  a  measure  of  the 
executive  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

In  contrast  to  all  this,  the  draft  treaty  proves  that  the  position  of 
Germany  as  a  world  people  is  to  be  completely  destroyed.  Germans 
abroad  are  to  be  deprived  of  all  possibility  of  carrying  on  their  former 
connexions  in  foreign  countries,  and  of  again  assuring  to  Germany  a 
share  in  the  world’s  commerce,  seeing  that  their  estates,  which  have 
up  to  the  present  been  sequestrated,  are  to  be  used  for  purposes  of 
reparation  ^  instead  of  being  restored  to  them. 

”As  released  at  the  time  of  delivery,  this  portion  of  the  speech  reads :  . 

what  I  intend  to  preach  from  this  time  on  is  that  America  must  show  that  as  a 
member  of  the  family  of  nations  she  has  the  same  attitude  toward  the  other 
nations  that  she  wishes  her  people  to  have  toward  each  other:  That  America 
is  going  to  take  this  position,  that  she  will  lend  her  moral  influence,  not  only,  but 
her  physical  force,  if  other  nations  will  join  her,  to  see  to  it  that  no  nation 
and  no  group  of  nations  tries  to  take  advantage  of  another  nation  or  group  of 
nations,  and  that  the  only  thing  ever  fought  for  is  the  common  rights  of  hu¬ 
manity.”  (New  York  Times,  October  27, 1916,  p.  2. ) 

“For  text  of  the  Pope’s  note  of  August  1  and  President  Wilson’s  reply  of 
August  27,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1917,  supp.  2,  vol.  i,  pp.  162  and  177. 

H  I  am  not  certain  whether  “Wiedergutmachung”  should  be  translated  “repara¬ 
tion”  or  “restoration”.  fPootnote  in  the  file  translation.! 
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In  the  same  way  it  is  made  impossible  for  any  German  to  win  for 
his  Fatherland  a  share  in  the  world’s  commerce  if,  even  after  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  all  estates  belonging  to  Germans  abroad 
are  to  remain  subject  for  an  indefinite  time  to  the  regulations  imposed 
during  the  war,  and  therefore,  liable  to  confiscation.  Besides  this,  it 
is  proposed  that,  apart  from  his  estate,  the  German  living  in  an  enemy 
country  is  not  to  enjoy  the  same  personal  legal  rights  which  an  enemy 
subject  can  claim  in  Germany,  The  intention  of  eliminating  Germany 
from  world  commerce  is  also  displayed  in  the  confiscation  of  her  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  German  cables. 

Besides  all  this,  there  is  the  destruction  of  German  industrial  life 
at  home,  which  is  set  forth  elsewhere. 

feuch  provisions  constitute  a  complete  denial  of  the  fundamental 
principle  of  international  law,  namely,  that  every  people  has  a  right 
to  live.  That  essential  possession  ought  not  to  be  taken  away  from 
Germany  for  the  sake  of  the  industrial  interests  of  other  nations. 

5.  SELF-DETURTHINATTON 

To  the  above  principles  another  has  been  added  by  the  war,  and  one 
which  the  statesmen  of  all  nations  have  again  and  again  recognised 
as  a  primary  war  aim,  namely,  the  self-determination  of  peoples.  In 
fact  one  of  the  achievements  of  this  war  was  to  enable  all  peoples  to 
exercise  this  right.  Mr.  Asquith  in  his  speech  on  the  27th  {26t}i\ 
September  1917  declared  it  to  be  a  “guiding”  principle  that  “we  must 
proceed  in  accordance  with  ethnical  relationships,  in  accordance  with 
historical  tradition  and  above  all  in  accordance  with  the  true  wishes 
and  aspirations  of  the  populations  concerned.”  The  same  statesman 
stated  on  October  11th  1918  “that  every  national  entity  should  be 
accorded  freedom  of  self-determination  in  order  to  apply  to  the  com¬ 
mon  good  of  humanity  their  particular  gifts,  qualities  and  services.” 
On  the  11th  September  1914,  Mr.  Churchill  stated  that  “England  must 
work  towards  great  and  sound  principles  for  the  European  system. 
And  the  first  of  these  principles  is  the  principle  of  nationality.” 
On  the  23rd  March  1915  Sir  Edward  Grey,  at  that  time  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  referred  to  “that  great  idea  for  which  the  Allies  are 
fighting,  namely,  that  the  nations  of  Europe  should  lead  their  own  in¬ 
dependent  life  and  develop  in  full  freedom  their  own  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  their  own  national  progress.”  On  the  23rd  October  1916, 
Sir  Edward  Grey  again  said  “We  will  fight  until  we  have  secured 
victory  and  the  right  of  free  development  under  conditions  of  equality, 
the  right  by  which  all  countries  can  reconstitute  themselves  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  union  as  a  family  of  civilised  peoples.”  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  mentioned  on  the  6th  January  1918  as  among  the  chief  war 
aims  a  territorial  settlement  based  on  the  right  of  self-determination 
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or  the  consent  of  the  Government  \_govemed'\ On  the  12th  December 
1917  Signor  Orlando,  the  Italian  Prime  Minister,  spoke  of  the  invio¬ 
lable  unity  of  national  consciousness  [co?isczence].  On  the  11th  Jan- 
uary  1918  Monsieur  Pichon  mentioned  among  the  three  conditions  of 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  the  settlement  of  territorial  questions  on  the 
basis  of  the  right  of  peoples  to  decide  their  own  destiny 

On  the  2nd  April  1917  President  Wilson  declared  “We  will  fight  for 
those  great  objects  which  stand  nearest  to  our  hearts,  for  democracy, 
for  the  right  of  all  those  who  were  subjected  to  superior  domination 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  governance  of  their  country.”  On  the  11th 
January  [Febi^arg]  1918  President  Wilson  stated  in  Congress  “that 
peoples  and  provinces  were  not  to  be  bartered  about  from  sovereignty 
to  sovereignty  as  if  they  were  mere  chattels  and  pawns  in  a  game. 
Peoples  may  now  be  dominated  and  governed  only  by  their  own  con¬ 
sent.  Self-determination  is  not  a  mere  phrase.  It  is  an  imperative 
principle  of  action  which  statesmen  will  henceforth  ignore  at  their 
peril.  We  cannot  have  general  peace  for  the  asking  or  by  the  mere 
arrangements  of  a  Peace  Conference.  It  cannot  be  pieced  together 
out  of  individual  understandings  between  powerful  states”.  A  similar 
sentiment  was  expressed  in  the  President’s  message  to  the  Senate  of 
January  22nd  1917.  “No  peace”,  he  wrote,  “can  last  or  ought  to  last 
which  does  not  recognise  and  accept  the  principle  that  Governments 
derive  all  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  that 
no  right  anywhere  exists  to  hand  peoples  about  from  sovereignty  to 
sovereignty  as  if  they  were  property.”  In  his  speech  of  the  4th  July 
1918,®°  President  Wilson  exiiressly  laid  it  down  as  a  war  aim  that  “the 
settlement  of  every  question,  whether  of  territory  or  sovereignty,  of 
economic  arrangement  or  of  political  relationship,  upon  the  basis  of 
the  free  acceptance  of  that  settlement  by  the  people  immediately  con¬ 
cerned,  and  not  upon  the  basis  of  the  material  interest  or  advantage  of 
any  other  nation  or  people  which  may  desire  a  different  settlement 
for  th6  sake  of  its  own  exterior  influence  or  mastery.” 

Neither  the  treatment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Saar  region  as 
appertaining  to  the  mines,  nor  the  method  of  consulting  the  peoples 
in  the  districts  of  Eupen,  Malmedy  and  Prussian  Moresnet  which  has 
only  to  take  place  after  they  have  been  placed  under  Belgian  sov¬ 
ereignty,  corresponds  in  the  remotest  way  to  these  solemn  recognitions 
of  the  right  of  self-determination. 

The  same  is  true  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  When  Germany  undertook 
“to  undo  the  wrong  of  1871”  she  did  not  intend  thereby  in  any  way 
to  abdicate  the  right  to  self-determination  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  The  severance  of  the  country  without  consultation  with 

See  Foreign  Relations,  IDIS,  supp.  1,  vol.  i,  p.  29. 

“  lUd.,  pp.  268,  270. 
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the  people  concerned  would  constitute  a  new  wrong,  while  at  the  same 
time  being  contrary  to  one  of  the  recognised  principles  of  the  peace. 

Further  it  is  incompatible  with  the  conception  of  national  self- 
determination  that  21/4  million  Germans  should  be  torn  from  their 
Mother-country  against  their  will.  According  to  the  suggested  delim¬ 
itation,  decisions  are  to  be  taken  over  purely  German  territory  to  the 
advantage  of  our  Polish  neighbours.  Similarly  portions  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Guhrau  and  Militch  in  Central  Silesia  are  to  be  torn  away, 
which  are  inhabited  by  nearly  44,900  Germans  and  at  most  3,700  Poles. 
The  same  applies  to  the  towns  of  Schneidemiihl  and  Bromberg,  of 
which  the  latter  has  at  most  18  per  cent  of  Polish  inhabitants  whereas 
in  the  district  of  Bromberg  they  constitute  not  even  40  per  cent  of 
the  population.  In  the  district  of  Netze,  which  is  now  given  to  the 
Poles,  President  Wilson  in  his  book  “The  State,  Elements  of  Historical 
and  Practical  Politics”  (Chapter  7:  The  Government  of  Germany, 
page  255)  expressly  recognised  that  the  district  in  question  was  com¬ 
pletely  German.  The  frontier  as  drawn  between  Poland  on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  Central  Silesia,  Brandenburg  and  West  Prussia, 
is  justified  on  strategical  grounds.  Such  grounds  however  are  scarcely 
tenable  in  an  age  when  territorial  possessions  are  to  be  internationally 
guaranteed  by  a  League  of  Nations.  The  completely  arbitrary  nature 
of  the  frontiers  drawn  in  the  east  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  districts 
of  Leobschiitz  and  Ratibor  in  Upper  Silesia  are  given  to  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  although  Leobschiitz  has  a  Czecho-Moravian  population  of 
7.6  per  cent  and  Ratibor  39.7  per  cent.  The  frontier  as  drawn  in  the 
northern  districts  of  East  Prussia  will  include  purely  German  parishes 
such  as  Angerburg  and  Oletzko.  This  disregard  of  the  principle  of 
self-determination  is  shown  at  its  worst  in  the  severance  of  Danzig 
from  the  German  Empire  and  its  creation  as  a  free  state.  Neither  the 
historical  right  nor  the  present  ethnographical  distribution  of  the 
Polish  population  can  be  used  in  argument  as  against  the  German 
history  and  the  German  character  of  this  city.  A  free  access  to  the 
sea  such  as  satisfies  the  economic  needs  of  Poland  can  be  secured  by 
international  servitudes  {^guarantees]  or  by  the  creation  of  free  ports. 
The  contemplated  severance  of  the  commercial  city  of  Memel  from 
Germany  is  also  in  complete  disaccord  with  this  principle  of  self- 
determination.  The  same  applies  to  the  fact  that  millions  of  Germans 
in  German  Austria  will  be  prevented  from  attaining  their  desire  to 
join  Germany,  while  further  millions  of  such  Germans  living  upon 
our  own  frontier  will  be  compelled  to  remain  within  the  newly  con¬ 
stituted  Czecho-SIovak  State. 

Even  in  regard  to  the  territory  which  is  left  to  Germany  the  promise 
of  self-determination  is  not  observed.  A  Commission  for  exacting 
reparations  is  to  be  given  supreme  control  over  all  branches  of  state 
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administration.  Our  enemies  maintain  that  they  have  fought  for  the 
great  object  of  democratising  Germany.  It  is  true  indeed  that  as  a 
result  of  this  war  we  are  freed  from  our  former  rulers,  but  we  are 
apparently  to  exchange  these  for  a  foreign  and  dictatorial  rule  whose 
object  can  and  must  be  to  exploit  the  labour  of  the  German  people 
to  the  advantage  of  our  creditors.  Such  a  surrender  of  its  inde¬ 
pendence  cannot  be  expected  from  any  state.  The  right  which  every 
state  has  to  self-existence  means  above  everything  that  it  should  have 
complete  disposal  over  \^determination  <?/]  the  internal  organisation  of 
its  own  life.  A  limitation  of  this  right  in  the  case  of  Germany  is  a 
violation  of  the  basic  rights  of  peoples. 

III.  The  Result 

All  this  proves  that  this  Draft  of  a  Peace  Treaty  submitted  to  the 
German  Government  is  in  the  sharpest  contradiction  with  the  agreed 
basis  for  a  lasting  Peace  of  Right.  Scarcely  any  single  Clause  of  the 
Draft  Treaty  corresponds  with  the  agreed  conditions,  and  as  regards 
territorial  questions  the  draft  requires  the  annexation  of  purely  Ger¬ 
man  territory  and  the  suppression  of  German  nationality.  It  involves 
the  complete  annihilation  of  German  economic  life.  It  reduces  the 
German  people  to  a  state  of  financial  slavery  which  has  never  yet  been 
known  in  the  history  of  the  world.  For  these  reasons  it  was  charac¬ 
terised  as  impossible  of  execution  at  the  Session  of  the  National 
Assembly  on  May  12th  by  the  Government,  and  also  by  all  parties. 
The  putting  of  this  Draft  Treaty  into  effect  would  signify  a  fresh 
disaster  for  the  entire  world.  And  yet  so  early  as  10th  October  1914 
ex-President  Roosevelt  uttered  the  following  warning ;  “Any  annihila¬ 
tion,  or  even  crippling  of  Germany  which  would  lead  to  her  political 
impotence,  would  be  a  catastrophe  for  mankind.”  This  would  make 
itself  felt  immediately  in  economic  matters.  If  the  country  were 
reduced  to  a  state  of  economic  penury,  which  would  be  the  inevitable 
result  of  such  a  Peace,  Germany’s  creditors  could  never  obtain  the 
colossal  sums  which  Germany  is  to  pay  to  them.  The  harmful  conse¬ 
quences  of  such  a  Peace  would  extend  far  beyond  the  immediate  scope 
of  our  enemies’  demands.  The  economic  prosperity  of  the  world  is, 
in  the  last  resort,  dependent  upon  the  sum  total  of  goods  produced. 
The  complete  exclusion  of  Germany  from  world  trade  may  eliminate 
inconvenient  competitors,  but  in  general  the  world  is  bound  to  become 
immensely  poorer  by  the  economic  collapse  of  Germany.  Such  a  per¬ 
manent  injury  to  the  well-being  of  the  world  is  doubly  ominous,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  war  has  swallowed  up  a  great  part  of  the  national  Avealth 
of  most  of  the  belligerents.  What  the  world  needs  is  international 
co-operation  in  all  spheres  of  activity. 
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This  age  of  world-wide  economic  development  demands  the  political 
organisation  of  the  civilised  world.  The  German  Government  are  in 
agreement  with  the  Governments  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
in  considering  that  the  ghastly  devastations  which  this  war  has  en¬ 
tailed  demand  the  establishment  of  a  new  order  in  the  world,  an  order 
“of  elfective  acceptance  of  the  principles  of  the  Law  of  Nations”,  and 
“of  just  and  honourable  relations  between  peoples”.  The  restoration 
and  reconstruction  of  the  international  order  of  the  world  can  only  be 
secured  if  the  existing  authorities  succeed  in  realising  in  a  new  spirit 
the  great  idea  of  democracy;  if,  as  President  Wilson  expressed  it  on 
the  4th  August  1918,®^  there  is  “settlement  of  all  questions  ...  on  the 
basis  of  free  acceptance  of  such  settlement  on  the  part  of  the  people 
thereby  affected.”  Only  those  peoples  which  live  free  and  responsible 
to  themselves  in  accordance  with  justice  can  give  each  other  guarantees 
for  just  and  honourable  relations.  But  these  qualities  of  justice  and 
honour  also  require  that  the  peoples  should  mutually  guarantee  to  each 
other  freedom  and  life  as  the  most  sacred  and  inalienable  of  all  funda¬ 
mental  Laws. 

No  recognition  of  these  principles  can  be  traced  in  the  Peace  docu¬ 
ment  laid  before  us ;  a  moribund  conception  of  the  world,  imperialistic 
and  capitalistic  in  tendency,  celebrates  in  that  document  its  last  dread¬ 
ful  triumph.  In  opposition  to  these  conceptions,  which  have  brought 
untold  disaster  to  the  world,  we  appeal  to  that  “inborn  right”  of  men 
and  peoples,  beneath  whose  guiding  star  the  English  State  developed, 
the  people  of  the  Netherlands  won  freedom,  the  North  American 
Nation  attained  its  independence,  and  France  shook  off  absolutism. 

The  heirs  of  such  sacred  traditions  cannot  refuse  this  right  to  the 
German  people,  who  have  only  just  attained  in  their  internal  affairs 
the  capacity  to  live  in  accordance  with  their  free  will  for  justice.  A 
Treaty  such  as  that  which  has  been  presented  to  Germany  appears  to 
be  irreconcilable  with  respect  for  this  inborn  right.  Nevertheless  Ger¬ 
many,  being  firmly  resolved  to  carry  out  her  Treaty  obligations,  makes 
the  following  counter  proposals. 

PART  II :  THE  GERMAN  PROPOSAL 
I.  The  League  of  Nations 

Lasting  peace  in  the  world  can  only  be  attained  through  a  League 
of  Nations  which  guarantees  the  possession  of  equal  rights  to  great  and 

This  reference  is  apparently  to  the  second  of  the  four  points  in  President  Wil¬ 
son’s  speech  of  July  4,  1918,  at  Mount  Vernon  : 

“2.  The  settlement  of  every  question,  whether  of  territory,  or  sovereignty,  of 
economic  arrangement,  or  of  political  relationship,  upon  the  basis  of  the  free  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  that  settlement  by  the  people  immediately  concerned,  and  not  upon 
the  basis  of  the  material  interest  or  advantage  of  any  other  nation  or  people  which 
may  desire  a  different  settlement  for  the  sake  of  its  own  exterior  influence  or 
mastery.” 

Foreign  Relaiions,  1918,  snpp.  1,  vol.  i,  pp.  268,  270. 
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small  Powers.  In  the  introductory  observations  the  fact  has  already 
been  emphasized  that  expression  has  also  been  given  to  this  conception 
of  the  essence  and  object  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  significant  decla¬ 
rations  by  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 
At  the  same  time  it  has  been  necessary  to  emphasise  the  wide  diver¬ 
gence  from  this  conception  apparent  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations  contained  in  the  enemy  draft  Treaty. 

Germany  on  her  part  has  woi'ked  out  her  own  plan  for  a  League 
of  Nations  and  has  handed  it  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Govern¬ 
ments,  and  the  latter  have  defined  their  attitude  towards  it  in  their 
note  of  May  22nd.®®  Without  examining  here  the  deductions  contained 
in  that  note,  the  German  Delegation  declares  itself  ready  to  negotiate 
on  the  basis  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  contained  in 
the  draft  Treaty  of  Peace,  on  conditions  that  Germany  enters  the 
League  as  a  Power  with  equal  rights  immediately  on  the  signature  of 
the  agreed  Treaty  of  Peace. 

Germany  must,  however,  further  demand  that,  while  the  funda¬ 
mental  ideas  of  her  own  draft  covenant  for  the  League  of  Nations  are 
fully  maintained  and  while  expecting  that  these  fundamental  ideas 
will  be  carried  out  in  the  course  of  time,  provisions  regarding  economic 
life  should  be  adopted  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  which 
would  safeguard  the  complete  equality  of  rights  and  reciprocity  for  all 
nations.  In  accordance  with  the  declarations  of  President  Wilson  in 
point  No.  3  of  his  address  to  Congress  of  January  8th,  1918,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  the  following  amplification  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  consequently  proposed: 

“Concerning  the  practice  of  commerce,  trade  and  agriculture,  the 
nationals  of  one  member  State  shall  be  in  a  position  of  equality  with 
the  native  residents  in  another  member  State,  and  particularly  as 
regards  the  taxation  and  imposts  thereby  involved. 

“The  member  States  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  not  participate 
either. directly  or  indirectly  in  any  measures  taken  with  the  object  of 
continuing  or  resuming  the  economic  war.  Forcible  measures  on  the 
part  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  be  reserved  to  that  body. 

“All  kinds  of  goods,  coming  from  or  going  to  the  territory  of  a 
State  member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  shall  be  free  from  all  transit 
duties  in  the  territories  of  the  member  States. 

“The  mutual  traffic  between  member  States  shall  not  be  restricted 
by  import,  export  or  transit  prohibitions,  unless  such  prohibitions  are 
desirable  for  reasons  of  public  safety,  for  the  protection  of  health  and 
prevention  of  epidemics,  or  for  the  carrying  out  of  internal  economic 
legislation. 

“The  several  member  States  are  at  liberty  to  settle  their  mutual 
economic  relations  within  the  League,  other  than  the  relations  men¬ 
tioned  above,  according  to  their  special  requirements  by  means  of  spe¬ 
cial  agreements. 

”  Ante,  p.  765. 

“  See  CF-20A,  minute  3  and  appendix  II,  vol.  v,  pp.  756,  767. 
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“They  recognise  the  creation  of  an  international  commercial  Treaty 
as  the  aim  of  their  endeavours. 

“At  the  same  time  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  no  member  State 
or  several  such  States  should  have  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
economic  or  commercial  conditions  of  another  member  State.” 

Further  Germany  must  require  in  accordance  with  the  declaration 
of  President  Wilson  of  September  27th,  1918: 

“That  there  can  be  no  special  selfish  economic  combinations  within 
the  League  of  Nations  and  no  employment  of  any  form  of  economic 
boycott  or  exclusion  is  admissible.” 

The  German  Delegation  notes  with  satisfaction  that  the  enemy 
scheme  for  a  League  of  Nations  contains  a  stipulation  providing  for 
an  inexpensive  [a  fair\  and  humane  regulation  of  labour  conditions 
and  expresses  the  hope  that  the  application  of  this  clause  will  realise 
the  ideas  which  form  the  basis  of  the  Annex  to  the  German  Comiter- 
proposal  for  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  Government  of  the  German  Republic  are  inspii'ed  by  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  League  of  Nations  will  carry  the  idea  of  justice  to 
realisation  and  are,  therefore,  ready,  on  the  understanding  that  Ger¬ 
many  shall  enter  into  the  League  of  Nations  immediately  upon  the 
conclusion  of  Peace  as  a  Power  with  equal  rights,  to  agree  to  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  conditions  proposed  in  Part  V,  regarding 
military,  naval  and  air  fighting  forces.  In  particular,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  ready  to  concede  the  abolition  of  universal  military  service 
on  condition  that  this  is  “the  initiation  of  a  general  limitation  of  the 
armaments  of  all  nations”,  and  that  within  two  years  at  most  from 
the  conclusion  of  Peace  the  other  States  also,  in  accordance  with 
Article  8  of  the  enemy  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  undertake 
to  reduce  their  armaments  and  to  abolish  universal  military  service. 
The  Government  of  the  German  Republic  by  their  willingness  to 
disarm  in  advance  of  the  other  Powers  are  furnishing  the  best  possible 
proof  of  the  fact  that  they  are  once  and  for  all  renouncing  all  militarist 
and  imperialist  tendencies. 

At  the  same  time  the  German  Government  must  demand  that  a 
period  of  transition  should  be  allowed  to  them  also.  In  this  comiection 
the  following  regulation  is  proposed  for  Germany : 

“The  German  land  fighting  forces  shall  not  exceed  a  total  number 
of  100,000  men  including  officers  and  depots.  This  army  is  to  be 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  order  within  the  German  Empire,  to 
the  control  of  frontiers  and  to  the  obligations  incumbent  on  Germany 
in  consequence  of  her  reception  into  the  League  of  stations. 


“  Ante,  p.  774. 
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“During  a  period  of  transition  Germany  retains  the  right  to  main¬ 
tain  such  numbers  of  troops  as  are  required  to  preserve  internal  order 
which  at  present  is  seriously  shaken.  The  length  of  this  period  of 
transition  and  also  the  numbers  of  troops  shall  be  arranged  by  a  special 
agreement  and  in  case  of  emergency  shall  be  confirmed  by  the  League 
of  Nations. 

“The  organisation  and  armament  of  the  army  is  to  be  left  to  Germany 
herself  as  in  the  case  of  every  member  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

On  condition  that  she  enters  the  League  of  Nations  on  the  conclusion 
of  Peace  and  in  the  expectation  of  reciprocity  later  on,  Germany  is 
ready,  in  accordance  with  the  draft  Treaty,  to  dismantle  her  fortresses 
in  the  West  and  to  establish  there  a  Zone  unoccupied  by  any  military 
forces. 

“A  special  agreement  must  be  concluded  in  advance  as  regards  the 
manner  in  which  internal  order  and  safety  are  to  be  preserved  within 
this  Zone. 

“Germany  is  ready,  with  the  reservation  of  the  necessary  financial 
measures,  to  deliver  not  only  the  surface  ships  as  required  by  Article 
185,  but  also  all  ships  of  the  line. 

“The  principle  that  no  State  is  to  be  subjected  to  special  control  as 
regards  disarmament,  outside  the  control  exercised  through  the  League 
of  Nations,  applies  to  Germany  also.” 

The  German  Government  are  ready  to  negotiate  in  regard  to  all 
further  details  on  a  basis  of  equality.  In  this  connection  due  regard 
must  especially  be  given  to  the  necessary  prolongation  of  the  periods 
laid  down  in  Part  V,  which  are  technically  impossible  to  observe,  and 
also  to  the  conversion  of  war  material  released  from  the  Army  and 
Navy  to  peaceful,  and  especially  to  economic,  objects. 

As  regards  aerial  navigation  Germany  is  ready  to  submit  to  any 
limitation  to  which  all  members  of  the  League  of  Nations  are  sub¬ 
jected,  and  also  to  grant  to  each  member  of  the  League  of  Nations 
as  regards  flight  over  and  landing  upon  her  territory  the  same  rights 
as  are  granted  to  Germany  by  all  other  Powers. 

With  a  view  to  dealing  rapidly  with  all  points  of  detail  the  German 
Government  propose  immediate  verbal  negotiations.  They  reserve  the 
right,  with  a  view  to  preparing  for  these  negotiations,  to  discuss  in 
a  special  note  the  details  of  the  Military  and  Naval  conditions  set 
forth  in  the  Draft. 

The  highest  and  most  precious  object  of  the  Peace  is  to  provide  an 
assurance  that  this  war  has  been  the  last  of  all  wars  and  that  mankind 
will  be  protected  from  the  return  of  such  terrible  catastrophes. 
Germany  is  ready  to  do  all  that  lies  within  her  power  to  contribute 
to  the  attainment  of  this  end.  Having  made  the  present  proposals, 
it  will  not  be  her  fault  if  the  nations  are  deceived  in  this  hope  and  if 
conditions  are  created  which,  by  the  force  of  natural  necessity,  must 
lead  to  new  wars. 
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IT.  Terrttoriai.  Questions 

1,  RIGHT  OF  SELF-DETERMINATION  OF  TITE  POPUT.ATION 

A 

No  territory  may  be  separated  from  Germany  which  by  centuries 
of  peaceful  union  with  the  German  State  has  indisputably  proved 
that  it  belongs  to  the  nation,  or,  if  this  is  not  the  case,  the  population 
of  which  has  not  declared  itself  in  favour  of  separation. 

These  principles  coincide  with  the  basis  accepted  by  both  sides  for 
the  settlement  of  territorial  questions  and  contained  in  four  Points 
of  President  Wilson’s  speech  in  Congress  on  February  11th,  1918, 
which  are  again  quoted  below : 

“The  principles  to  be  applied  are  these : 

“First,  that  each  part  of  the  final  settlement  must  be  based  upon 
the  essential  justice  of  that  particular  case  and  upon  such  adjustments 
as  are  most  likely  to  bring  a  peace  that  will  be  perm.anent. 

“Secondly,  that  peoples  and  provinces  are  not  to  be  bartered  about 
from  sovereignty  to  sovereignty  as  if  they  were  mere  chattels  and 
pawns  in  a  game,  even  the  great  game,  now  forever  discredited,  of  the 
balance  of  power ;  but  that 

“Thirdly,  every  territorial  settlement  involved  in  this  war  must  be 
made  in  the  interest  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  populations  concerned 
and  not  as  a  part  of  any  mere  adjustment  or  compromise  of  claims 
amongst  rival  States. 

“Fourthly,  that  all  well  defined  national  aspirations  shall  be 
accorded  the  utmost  satisfaction  that  can  be  accorded  them  without 
introducing  new  or  perpetuating  old  elements  of  discord  and  antag¬ 
onism  that  would  be  likely  in  time  to  break  the  peace  of  Europe  and 
consequently  of  the  world.” 

Moreover,  Point  2  of  President  Wilson’s  speech  at  Mount  Vernon 
on  4th  July,  1918,  is  also  applicable,  which  begins : 

“The  settlement  of  every  question,  whether  of  territory  or  sover¬ 
eignty,  of  economic  arrangement  or  of  political  relationship,  upon 
the  basis  of  the  free  acceptance  of  that  settlement  by  the  people  im¬ 
mediately  concerned,  and  not  upon  the  basis  of  the  material  interest  or 
advantage  of  any  other  nation  or  people  which  may  desire  a  different 
settlement  for  the  sake  of  its  own  exterior  influence  or  mastery.” 

It  follows  therefore  that: 

1.  The  surrender  of  territories  cannot  be  demanded  which,  like 
Upper  Silesia,  has  belonged  to  the  German  State  since  1163,  or  the 
Saar  district,  which  with  short  interludes  due  to  warlike  operations, 
has  never  been  under  any  but  German  sovereignty. 

2.  In  cases  where  Germany  can  consent  to  surrender  of  territory, 
a  preliminary  plebiscite  must  at  least  be  held  in  each  community. 
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All  subjects  of  the  German  Empire,  both  men  and  women,  who  are 
over  20  years  of  age,  must  be  entitled  to  vote  in  that  plebiscite.  Only 
those  pei’sons  have  the  right  to  vote  who  are  domiciled  within  the  com¬ 
munities  and  were  so  domiciled  at  least  one  year  before  the  conclusion 
of  peace.  The  voting  must  be  strictly  secret  and  the  proper  and  regular 
conduct  of  the  election  must  be  guaranteed.  This  guarantee  can  only 
be  assured  if  all  troops  are  withdrawn  from  the  disputed  territory  and 
the  plebiscite  itself,  as  well  as  the  administration  of  the  territory  until 
the  plebiscite,  placed  under  the  control  of  a  neutral  government  com¬ 
posed  of  subjects  of  the  States  of  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Switzerland  or  Spain.  Should  there  be  enclaves,  they  must 
be  mutually  exchanged.  When  fixing  the  boundaries  care  must  be 
taken  that  no  more  German  subjects  are  placed  under  the  rule  of  the 
acquiring  State,  than  subjects  of  that  State  under  German  rule.  No 
material  advantages  of  any  kind  must  be  promised  to  influence  the 
plebiscite ;  in  particular,  promises  of  any  freedom  from  material  bur¬ 
dens  in  the  event  of  the  transference  of  German  territory  to  another 
State  are  inadmissible.  Freedom  of  plebiscite  excludes  the  possibility 
of  punishment  for  actions  relating  to  the  plebiscite.  The  Plebiscite 
itself  must  only  take  place  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  normal  conditions.  If  necessary,  the  date  must  be  fixed 
by  the  League  of  Nations. 

B 

Germany  is  in  general  in  favour  of  the  protection  of  small  nationali¬ 
ties.  That  protection  can  best  be  regulated  within  the  limits  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Nevertheless,  Germany  must,  however,  demand 
specific  guarantees  in  the  Peace  Treaty  for  those  German  minorities 
which  are  surrendered  to  a  foreign  sovereignty.  Those  minorities 
must  be  allowed  to  cherish  their  German  characteristics,  especially  by 
the  concession  of  the  right  to  support  and  frequent  German  schools  and 
churches  and  to  publish  German  newspapers.  It  would  be  well  if  a 
still  more  completely  cultural  autonomy  could  be  procured,  on  the 
basis  of  national  land  registers.  For  her  part,  Germany  is  determined 
to  treat  foreign  minorities  within  her  territory  according  to  the  same 
principles. 

C 

The  right  of  self-determination  of  nations  must  not  be  a  principle 
which  is  applied  solely  to  the  prejudice  of  Germany,  it  must  rather  hold 
good  in  all  States  alike  and  especially  be  also  applied  where  popula¬ 
tions  of  German  race  wish  to  be  united  to  the  German  Empire. 
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2.  BELGIUM 

The  Draft  Peace  Treaty  demands  from  Germany  recognition  of  the 
full  sovereignty  of  Belgium  over  neutral  Moresnet,  and  the  surrender 
of  the  circles  of  Eupen  and  Malmedy. 

Now  neutral  Moresnet  owes  its  existence  to  the  Frontier  Agreement 
of  26th  June,  1816  between  Prussia  and  Holland.  The  district  in  ques¬ 
tion  possesses  a  population  of  3,500,  the  majority  of  whom  are  of  Ger¬ 
man  extraction  and  use  the  German  language.  Generally  speaking, 
the  Clauses  of  the  Agreement  have  always  been  interpreted  as  recognis¬ 
ing  the  suzerainty  of  Prussia  over  this  district,  a  suzerainty  limited 
only  by  the  concession  of  certain  joint  rights  of  decision  appertaining 
to  Belgium.  Prussian  Moresnet,  which  belongs  to  the  Circle  of  Eupen, 
has  a  predominantly  German  population.  In  spite  of  this,  no  provi¬ 
sion  whatever  is  made  for  a  plebiscite  in  either  of  these  two  districts. 

At  no  time  in  history  did  the  districts  of  Eupen  and  Malmedy  belong 
to  Belgium  or  the  States  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  predecessors  of 
the  present  Kingdom  of  Belgium.  From  the  point  of  view  of  national¬ 
ity,  the  Circle  of  Eupen  is  exclusively  German.  At  a  recent  census  of 
its  25,000  inhabitants,  only  98  gave  Walloon  as  their  mother-tongue  ! 

In  the  Circle  of  Malmedy,  out  of  a  population  of  37,000  only  about 
9,500  speak  Walloon  as  their  mother -tongue.  The  Walloons  are  there¬ 
fore  considerably  in  the  minority.  The  Walloon  spoken  in  the  Mal¬ 
medy  district  differs  moreover  so  greatly  from  the  Walloon  dialect 
used  in  Belgium,  and  still  more  so  from  the  French  language,  that  the 
two  populations  actually  find  great  difficulty  in  understanding  each 
other.  Since  their  incorporation  with  Prussia,  the  Prussian  Walloons 
have  invariably  proved  themselves  loyal  Prussian  subjects.  Only 
since  the  enemy  occupation  have  the  Belgians  succeeded  in  engineering 
an  artificial  agitation  for  the  incorporation  of  this  district  with  Bel¬ 
gium. 

The  German  Government  cannot  consent  as  a  matter  of  principle  to 
the  surrender  of  indisputably  German  territory.  With  regard  to  ter¬ 
ritories  such  as  these,  no  plebiscite  can  come  into  question.  But  apart 
from  this,  the  demand  for  the  surrender  to  Belgium  of  the  districts  of 
Malmedy  and  Eupen  would  be  contrary  to  the  principles  according 
to  which  the  determination  of  all  questions  connected  with  suzerainty 
is  subject  to  the  free  consent  of  the  populations  immediately  concerned. 

In  this  case,  however,  no  provision  for  the  taking  of  a  plebiscite  has 
been  made;  it  is  merely  provided  that  during  six  months  after  the 
Peace  Treaty  has  come  into  effect,  a  list  of  the  population  of  Eupen 
and  Malmedy  shall  be  drawn  up  by  the  Belgian  authorities,  on  which 
the  inhabitants  shall  be  entitled  to  record  their  desire  as  to  whether 
the  territory  in  question  shall  remain  wholly  or  partly  under  German 
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suzerainty.  All  guarantees  for  the  taking  of  an  unbiassed  plebiscite 
are  therefore  lackine:. 

Tlie  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  have  expressed  the  desire 
that  the  extensive  forest  lands  of  the  Eupen  district,  which  include  a 
part  of  the  Herzogenwald,  should  be  taken  as  compensation  for  the 
Belgian  forests  destroyed  by  the  war.  In  so  far  as  it  is  a  question  of 
compensation,  the  German  Government  declares  its  readiness,  in  ac- 
coi  dance  with  the  points  established  by  President  Wilson,  to  give  satis¬ 
faction  to  these  not  unjustifiable  claims  by  entering  into  contracts  for 
deliveries  of  timber. 

1  his  desire  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  be  regarded  as  a  justification  for  demanding  the  surrender  of 
Eupen  and  Malmedy.  The  German  Government  therefore  points  out 
in  this  connection  the  inadmissibility  of  transferring  human  beings 
from  one  suzerainty  to  another,  purely  on  account  of  timber  and  zinc 
ore. 

3.  LUXEMBURG 

It  appears  necessary  for  Germany  to  come  to  an  arrangement  with 
Luxemburg  regarding  the  readjustment  of  mutual  relations.  The 
proposals  made  from  the  point  of  view  of  political  economy  cannot 
be  accepted,  as  this  would  mean  that  Luxemburg  would  continue  ex¬ 
clusively  to  enjoy  all  advantages  accruing  to  her  as  member  of  the 
German  Zollverein,  although  retiring  from  the  same.  The  principle 
of  reciprocity  must  be  adhered  to. 

4.  DISTRICT  OF  THE  SAAR 

There  has  already  been  an  exchange  of  correspondence  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  the  Saar  district. 

In  its  Notes  of  IStli  and  16th  May,®®  the  German  Government  sug¬ 
gested  a  solution  which,  on  the  one  hand,  gives  France  compensation 
for  her  destroyed  coal-mines,  assured  by  all  equitable  guarantees,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  makes  it  possible  for  Germany  to  accede  to  a  set¬ 
tlement  which  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  Preliminary  Agree¬ 
ment  as  to  the  basis  of  a  Peace  which  has  already  been  signed.  The 
German  Government  again  defines  its  standpoint  regarding  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Saar  as  follows : 

The  boundaries  of  the  district,  the  sovereignty  over  which  comes 
into  question  “en  compensation  de  la  destruction  des  mines  de  charbon 
dans  le  nord  de  la  France,”  are  so  drawn  that  they  extend  far  beyond 
the  coal-bearing  lands,  and  also  include  large  forests,  numerous  lime¬ 
kilns,  glass-works  and  other  most  remunerative  and,  in  some  cases, 

“  Apiiendices  II  and  III  to  CF-  23,  vol.  v,  pp.  817,  820. 
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world-famed  industries.  In  consequence  of  the  new  customs  bound¬ 
aries  these  territories  will  become  included  in  French  economic  zones, 
so  that  other  objects  will  be  attained,  which  are  in  no  way  connected 
with  compensation  for  the  mines  destroyed.  Even  should  the  surrender 
of  the  coal-mines  to  France  be  alone  demanded,  this  would  be  entirely 
out  of  proportion  when  contrasted  with  the  object  of  compensation  for 
the  French  mines  destroyed. 

As  already  stated  in  its  Notes  of  13th  and  16th  May,  and  as  again 
set  forth  elsewhere  in  the  present  Memorandum,  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  is  prepared  to  guarantee  the  supply  of  the  coal  demand  in  ques¬ 
tion  by  delivery  contracts  and  participations. 

Even  according  to  the  conviction  regarding  the  economic  situation 
expressed  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  in  their  Note 
of  22nd  May,®®  it  would  be  a  fundamental  error  to  believe  that  it  is 
necessary  to  exercise  political  sovereignty  in  a  country  in  order  thereby 
to  secure  for  one’s  self  a  proportionate  share  of  its  production.  Such  a 
point  of  view  would  be  based  on  no  economic  or  political  law. 

Surrender  would  certainly  present  a  rapid  solution  of  this  problem, 
but  it  would  be  an  unjust  one.  The  reconstruction  of  the  mines  in 
Northern  France  will  be  completed  in  10  years  at  the  latest.  The  an¬ 
nual  deficit  in  output,  which  Germany  is  bound  to  make  good,  will, 
according  to  the  estimates  of  the  French  Government  itself,  only  attain 
20  million  tons  in  the  most  extreme  event  during  the  first  few  years. 
The  amount  of  coal  actually  contained  in  the  mines  in  Northern  France 
has  in  no  wise  been  decreased  by  the  devastation.  In  the  Saar  mines 
over  11  milliard  tons  of  coal  have  with  certainty  been  proved  to  exist,  a 
quantity  sufficient  for  approximately  1,000  years. 

By  the  transfer  of  ownership  of  these  mines,  France  would  there¬ 
fore  obtain  one  hundred  times  the  amount  which  she  herself  men¬ 
tions  as  the  maximum  extent  of  her  legitimate  demands.  In  order  to 
effect  this,  the  Treaty  of  Peace  makes  a  demand  whereby  purely  Ger¬ 
man  territory  would  be  severed  from  Germany  and  attached  as  re¬ 
gards  economic  regime  to  France,  and  whereby  the  attempt  is  made 
also  to  unite  it  to  France  politically. 

There  is  no  industrial  region  in  Germany  the  population  of  which  is 
so  permanent,  so  homogeneous  and  so  little  “complex”  as  that  of  the 
Saar  district.  Among  more  than  650,000  inhabitants  there  were  in 
1918  less  than  100  French.  The  Saar  district  has  been  German  for 
more  than  1,000  years  (since  the  Treaty  of  Meersen  in  A.  D.  870®'). 
Temporary  occupation  as  a  result  of  warlike  operations  on  the  part  of 
France  always  terminated,  after  short  duration,  in  the  restoration  of 
the  country  upon  the  conclusion  of  peace.  During  a  period  of  1,0-18 

See  CF-22A,  minute  1  and  appendix  I,  vol.  v,  pp.  800,  802. 

JeaTi  Dumont,  Corps  Universel  Diplomatique  du  Di-oit  des  Oens,  etc.  (Amster¬ 
dam,  1726).  vol.  I,  p.  16. 
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years  France  has  possessed  the  country  for  not  quite  68  years  in  all. 
When,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1814, a  small 
portion  of  the  territory  now  coveted  was  retained  for  France  in  fixing 
boundaries,  the  population  raised  the  most  energetic  opposition  and 
demanded  “reunion  with  their  German  fatherland”,  to  which  they 
were  “related  by  language,  customs  and  religion.”  After  an  occupa¬ 
tion  of  one  year  and  a  quarter,  this  desire  was  taken  into  account  in 
the  second  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1815.®®  Since  then  the  country  has  re¬ 
mained  uninterruptedly  attached  to  Germany  and  owes  its  economic 
development  to  that  connection. 

The  sentiments  of  the  population  are  just  as  German  to-day  as  they 
were  100  years  ago.  The  labour  organisations,  the  bourgeoisie  and 
artisans,  the  industrial  population  and  all  political  parties,  are  united 
in  the  endeavour  to  remain  members  of  even  an  impoverished  and 
beaten  Germany.  Since  the  Power  in  occupation  renders  any  free  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  impossible  to  them,  they  have  publislied  their 
determination  repeatedly  and  with  emphasis,  through  the  intermedi¬ 
ary  of  deputies  elected  and  representatives  appointed  from  the  district. 
And  this  population,  which  is  thus  disposed,  is  to  be  subjected,  as  a 
result  of  its  connection  with  coal  mines,  to  a  special  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  League  of  Nations,  without  being  granted  any  rights  as 
regards  the  five-man  Commission  set  up  by  the  League.  The  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  need  not  even  have  its  seat  in  the  Saar  district,  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  population  for  its  actions.  Only  one  of  its  members 
need  be  born  and  resident  in  the  Saar  region,  nor  is  it  in  anywise  guar¬ 
anteed  that  he  shall  not  be  one  of  the  few  foreigners  living  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  member  will  not  be  chosen  by  the  population,  but  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  subject  to  revoca¬ 
tion.  Together  with  four  representatives  of  other  States,  he  will  dis¬ 
pose  over  \^deGide~\  the  fate  of  the  population  with  practically  unre¬ 
stricted  power.  No  body  representative  of  the  people,  with  legislative 
poweTs,  will  exist.  The  population  loses  all  civic  rights ;  it  is  politically 
outlawed. 

The  use  of  the  German  language,  the  schools  and  the  religious  life 
of  the  people  are  placed  under  control ;  France  is  permitted  to  establish 
national  and  technical  schools,  in  which  instruction  will  be  given  in 
the  French  language  by  teachers  chosen  by  France.  The  future  of  all 
officials  and  employees  will  be  wholly  uncertain.  There  is  a  danger 
that  the  labour  legislation  in  the  Saar  region  will  be  developed  on 
other  principles  than  those  prevailing  in  the  rest  of  Germany.  The 
principal  privilege  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Saar  is  that  of 
emigration,  which,  however,  includes  no  protection  against  eviction. 

“  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  i,  pt  1,  p.  151, 

“  Ibid.,  vol.  m,  p.  280. 
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These  provisions  affect  a  population  which  loves  its  country,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  which  is  attached  to  the  soil  by  the  system  of  small 
holdings.  Thus  more  than  20,000  out  of  52,000  miners  have  their  own 
land  and  house.  The  introduction  of  foreign  workmen  may  take  place 
on  a  large  scale,  and  the  interests  of  German  workmen  would  thus  be 
endangered.  Foreign  nationality  will  be  easier  to  acquire.  All  this, 
together  with  vague  regulations  regarding  customs,  currency,  admin¬ 
istration,  railways,  etc.,  gives  every  opportunity  for  separating  the 
Saar  district  from  the  rest  of  the  Empire.  Experience  acquired  dur¬ 
ing  the  Armistice  has  shown  what  the  population  of  the  Saar  territory 
will  in  future  have  to  endure.  From  the  day  of  their  arrival,  the 
French  troops  of  occupation  have  left  no  stone  unturned  to  prepare  it 
for  union  with  France.  Every  attempt  has  been  made  to  induce  the 
population,  weakened  by  the  hunger  blockade  and  the  strain  of  the 
war,  to  seek  political  union  with  France  even  now.  Many  people  who 
have  not  only  remained  loyal  to  the  Fatherland  in  their  hearts,  but 
who  have  acknowledged  this,  have  been  evicted. 

All  this  is  demanded  “en  compensation  de  la  destruction  des  mines 
de  charbon  dans  le  nord  de  la  France,  et  a  valoir  sur  le  montant  de  la 
reparation  des  dommages  de  guerre  dus  par  I’Allemagne.”  Do  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Governments  believe  that  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  can  agree  to  such  a  proposal?  The  question  of  compensation 
for  the  mines  of  northern  France  cannot  be  settled  on  any  but  an 
economic  basis. 

The  attempt  to  sever  from  the  Fatherland,  for  purely  material  rea¬ 
sons,  a  territory  the  nationality  of  which  is  not  in  dispute,  by  tempo¬ 
rarily  subjecting  it  to  the  League  of  Nations,  lowers  the  whole  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  League. 

The  object  of  stipulations  regarding  the  Saar  district  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Note  of  May  24th,^®  to  afford  an  example  of  reparation.  The 
German  Government  refuses  to  carry  out  any  reparation  as  a  punish¬ 
ment.  Still  more  does  it  refuse  to  put  onto  the  shoulders  of  single 
units  of  population,  under  guise  of  a  national  burden,  the  punishment 
which  is  intended  for  all. 

Should  the  Saar  district  be  thus  assigned  to  France,  the  same  in¬ 
justice  would  be  perpetrated  as  that  for  which  reparation  is  now 
demanded  from  Germany  in  respect  to  Alsace-Lorraine :  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  a  district  would  be  separated  from  their  fatherland,  in  spite  of 
the  solemn  protests  of  their  representatives.  Whoever  recommends 
such  a  solution  to  France  and  Germany  is  providing  a  fresh  source  of 
conflict  between  the  German  and  French  peoples. 

The  proposal  made  in  the  last  Note  of  May  24th  to  dispense  with 
payment  in  gold  in  the  event  of  the  repurchase  of  the  coal-mines  does 
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not  meet  the  case.  The  German  Government  has  now  handed  in  the 
whole  of  its  very  extensive  proposals  for  compensation  and  repara¬ 
tion.  It  requests  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  give  their  most 
seiious  consideration  to  the  question  as  to  wdiether  they  should  not 
again  subject  the  solution  of  the  Saar  problem  proposed  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  to  a  detailed  investigation. 

5.  ALSACE-LORKAINE 

The  greater  part  of  Alsace-Lorraine  is  ancient  German  territory 
which,  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  became  incorporated  in  the 
ancient  German  Empire.  In  the  17th  and  18th  Centuries  the  German 
portions  came  under  French  suzerainty,  mainly  by  conquest,  without 
consulting  the  population,  and  in  many  cases  against  their  active  re¬ 
sistance.  Although  the  French  overlordship  was  able  to  bring  about 
political  fusion  with  France,  the  national  habits  and  peculiarities  of 
the  inhabitants  were  so  little  affected  that  in  four-fifths  of  the  country 
the  people  are  still  German  by  language  and  customs. 

When  Germany  re-entered  into  possession  of  these  districts  in  the 
year  1871  she  did  not  consult  the  wishes  of  the  people;  in  this  action 
she  considered  herself  justified  by  the  former  action  of  France  and 
by  the  blood  relationship  of  the  people  to  Germany.  Nevertheless  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  present  laws  take  into  sufficient  considera¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  in  1871  a  wrong  was  perpetrated  by  the  omission  to 
consult  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

The  German  Government  has,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the 
agreements  wliich  have  been  universally  recognised,  pledged  itself 
to  redress  this  wrong.  This  wrong  would  not,  however,  be  redressed, 
but  only  replaced  by  a  fresh  and  still  greater  wrong,  if  Alsace-Lorraine 
were  now  ceded  to  France  unconditionally,  as  the  country  would  then 
be  torn  from  the  nation  to  which  87%  of  its  inhabitants  belong  by 
virtue  of  language  and  customs.  Of  still  greater  importance  is,  more¬ 
over,  the  economic  connexion  with  Germany,  which  had  been  very 
highly  developed  as  a  result  of  the  exploitation  of  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  country  which  had  taken  place  since  1871,  and  the  creation  of 
numerous  industries  of  all  kinds  which  found  a  ready  market  in 
Germany. 

If,  therefore,  the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine  are  not  consulted  at 
this  stage,  the  great  object  of  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  i.  e.  “at  last  to  make  peace  in  the  common  interests  of  all”, 
would  not  be  attained.  The  danger  would,  on  the  contrary,  still  exist, 
and  this  question  would  in  the  future  continue  to  afford  a  cause  for 
national  hatred. 

A  plebiscite  should  be  carried  out  for  the  entire  population  of 
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Alsace-Lorraine.  The  following  three  eventualities  must  be  provided 
for : 

{a)  Union  with  France,  or 

(b)  Union  with  Germany  as  an  autonomous  State,  or 

(c)  Complete  independence,  especially  freedom  to  enter  into 

economic  relations  with  one  of  the  neighbouring  States. 

The  special  clauses  regarding  Alsace-Lorraine  which  have  been 
included  in  the  Peace  Treaty  could  only  be  justified  on  the  assumption 
that  the  proposed  plebiscite  had  decided  on  union  with  France.  In 
this  case  they  call  for  the  following  preliminary  remarks  (all  further 
remarks  of  whatever  kind  must  be  reserved  here,  as  well  as  for  the 
complete  text  of  the  terms  of  peace)  : 

There  is  no  justification  for  the  ante-dating  of  the  cession  of  the 
country  to  the  day  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Armistice.  In  the  other 
cases  in  which  cession  of  territory  is  to  take  place,  either  as  the  result 
of  a  plebiscite  or  without  consulting  the  people,  the  Peace  Treaty  has 
not  considered  it  necessary  to  make  any  provisions  as  to  ante-dating. 
Such  procedure  is  for  this  reason  not  feasible,  because  the  result  would 
be  to  give  a  new  legal  complexion  to  all  transactions  and  legal  con¬ 
ditions  which  had  taken  place  during  this  period,  and  which  might  be 
affected  by  the  nationality  of  the  country  in  question  and  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  only  satisfactory  date  can  be  that  on  which  the  result  of 
the  plebiscite  is  finally  decided. 

The  question  of  the  nationality  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
cannot  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  the  proposed  conditions,  since  they 
are  drawn  up  fi’om  a  point  of  view  which  is  legally  and  in  point  of 
fact  untenable,  i.  e.  that  incorporation  of  the  State  with  Germany,  which 
has  existed  since  1871,  should  be  abolished  forthwith.  The  settlement 
must  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  principles  which  have 
always  formed  the  governing  factor  in  modern  peace  treaties  dealing 
with  the  cession  of  territory,  and  which  have  also  been  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  present  treaty  in  connection  with  other  cases 
of  cession  of  territory.  Similarly  a  uniform  set  of  conditions  should 
be  drawn  up  for  all  persons  affected  by  the  cession  of  territory,  in  view 
of  the  change  of  nationality  which  follows  as  the  result  of  such  cession 
of  territory.  Furthermore,  liberal  conditions  should  be  made  regard¬ 
ing  the  right  of  option  and  emigration.  Finally,  full  provision  should 
be  made  for  safeguarding  in  an  adequate  way  the  rights  of  the  officials 
engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  its  occupa¬ 
tion.  After  the  cession  of  the  country  the  German  officials  can  only 
be  utilised  subject  to  their  own  consent. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  in  the  Note  of  the  German  Dele¬ 
gation,  dated  May  22nd,"  to  the  illegal  treatment  of  German  private 
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property  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  which  has  already  taken  place  during 
the  armistice  and  is  now  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  terms  of  the  Peace 
Treaty,  and  is  also  to  be  rendered  possible  for  the  future.  Further 
comment  on  the  illegality  of  this  action  will  be  made  in  another  part 
of  this  Memorandum.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  great 
importance  which  the  maintenance  of  German  possessions  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine  has  for  German  industries. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  renewed  participation  by  German 
subjects  in  commerce  and  industry. 

As  the  Thakoeg  of  the  Rhine  formed  the  former  boundary  between 
Alsace-Lorraine  and  Baden,  the  claims  for  the  incorporation  in  the 
French  system  of  the  Port  of  Kehl  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  as 
well  as  the  regulations  for  the  navigation  of  the  river,  seem  totally 
without  justification.  Further  comments  regarding  this  matter  are 
also  made  in  another  portion  of  this  memorandum. 

As  regards  the  State  Railways  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  in  conformity 
with  the  agreement  made  in  1871,  full  pa3anent  must  be  made  for  what 
is  to  be  handed  over,  which  must  be  limited  to  the  lines  lying  outside 
German  territory.  In  the  same  connexion,  there  can  be  no  question 
of  handing  over  the  eastern  half  of  the  bridges  over  the  Rhine,  or 
of  the  principle  of  establishing  all  frontier  railway  stations  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

There  is  a  universal  national  principle,  which  has  been  recognised 
in  the  Peace  Treaty,  according  to  which,  when  territory  changes 
hands,  a  State  acquiring  territory  from  another  State  takes  over  a 
portion  of  the  national  debt  of  that  State,  and  is  to  pay  for  the  State 
possessions  in  the  ceded  territory.  There  can  be  no  justification  for 
the  French  claim  that  a  departure  from  this  rule  should  be  made  in  the 
cession  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  If  France  now  wishes  to  benefit  by  the 
vast  increase  in  the  value  of  the  country  which  has  resulted  from  its 
economic  incorporation  with  Germany  and  from  the  developments 
caused  [expenditures  made']  by  Germany,  it  is  only  just  that  France 
should  take  over  a  corresponding  share  of  the  debt  which  has  during 
this  period  been  incurred  in  the  interests  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  Com¬ 
pensation  should  be  given  for  the  value  of  German  State  possessions. 

Questions  of  import  and  export  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  general 
economic  portion  of  this  memorandum. 

A  further  proposal  is  made  to  settle  by  a  special  agreement  all 
questions  arising  from  the  cession  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France  in 
connexion  with  the  insurance  of  German  workmen  and  officials  [em¬ 
ployees],  if  desirable,  on  the  principle  of  reciprocity.  This  agreement 
would  apply  especially  to  the  claims  of  insured  persons  of  one  country, 
which  had  already  arisen  and  were  arising,  as  opposed  to  insured 
persons  in  the  other  country,  and  to  the  pledges  of  the  insured  persons 
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of  both  countries.  In  this  connexion,  a  suitable  mutual  exchange 
of  funds  between  the  insured  persons  should  be  carried  out.  These 
measures,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  also  refer  to  other  German 
territories,  the  cession  of  which  is  under  consideration. 

6.  GERMAN- AUSTRIA 

In  Article  80  the  permanent  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
Austria  within  the  frontiers  established  by  the  present  treaty  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  is  demanded.  Germany  has  never  in¬ 
tended,  and  never  will  intend  to  use  force  to  effect  any  alteration  in 
the  German-Austrian  frontier.  In  the  event,  however,  that  the  people 
of  Austria,  whose  history  and  civilisation  have,  for  a  thousand  years, 
been  most  closely  linked  with  Germany,  should  desire  to  re-establish 
the  union  with  Germany,  which  had  only  been  dissolved  in  recent 
times  by  the  act  of  war,  Germany  cannot  pledge  herself  to  oppose 
the  wishes  of  her  German  brothers  in  Austria.  The  right  of  self- 
determination  of  the  nations  cannot  be  utilised  universally  and  in  all 
cases  to  the  detriment  of  Germany. 

Any  other  action  would  be  in  contradiction  to  the  principles  enunci¬ 
ated  by  President  Wilson  in  his  speech  to  Congress  of  the  11th 
February,  1918. 

7.  EASTERN  QUESTIONS 

Germany  has  declared  her  acquiescence  in  the  formation  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  Polish  state  “which  should  include  all  districts  occupied  by 
an  indisputably  Polish  population”. 

Through  the  regulation  of  territorial  questions  in  the  East  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  Articles  27  and  28,  more  or  less  extensive  portions  of  the 
Prussian  provinces  of  East  and  West  Prussia,  Pomerania,  Posen  and 
Silesia,  which  are  not  inliabited  by  an  indisputably  Polish  population, 
are  assigned  to  the  Polish  state.  In  defiance  of  ethnographic  consid¬ 
erations  numerous  German  towns  and  extensive  stretches  of  purely 
German  country  are  granted  to  Poland,  with  the  sole  purpose  of  giv¬ 
ing  Poland  favourable  military  frontiers  against  Germany,  or  im¬ 
portant  railway  junctions.  Territories  severed  from  Poland  in  dif¬ 
ferent  centuries  and  territories  over  which  it  has  never  ruled  are  now 
assigned  to  it  without  distinction.  The  acceptance  of  this  regulation 
would  thus  imply  a  violation  of  large  districts  which  are  indisputably 
German.  Such  a  regulation  would  furthermore  I’un  counter  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson’s  principle  that  in  the  regulation  of  national  questions  one 
should  avoid  “the  establishment  of  new  elements  of  dispute  or  enmity 
or  the  perpetuation  of  old  ones  which  would,  in  time,  disturb  the  peace 
of  Europe  and  with  it  that  of  the  World”. 
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A.  Upper  Silesia. 

This  is  especially  true,  in  the  first  instance,  of  Upper  Silesia.  The 
projected  cession  of  the  greater  part  of  this  district  implies  an  abso¬ 
lutely  indefensible  breach  of  the  geographical  and  economic  structure 
of  the  German  state. 

Upper  Silesia  has  been  since  1163  without  any  political  connection 
with  the  Polish  state.  There  are  in  Upper  Silesia  no  Polish  national 
traditions  or  reminiscences.  The  Upper  Silesians  have  no  memories 
of  a  Polish  past  or  a  Polish  history.  They  have  never  taken  part  in 
the  Polish  wars  for  liberation.  On  the  contrary,  their  attitude  to¬ 
ward  these  was  that  of  the  outsider  and  the  disinterested  non-partici¬ 
pant.  Poland  has  no  legal  claim  whatever  to  the  cession  of  Upper 
Silesia,  and  especially  none  which  could  be  supported  on  the  principles 
of  President  Wilson.  The  parts  of  Upper  Silesia  demanded  for  Po¬ 
land  are  not  inhabited  by  an  indisputably  Polish  population.  The 
Reichstag  elections  of  1903  and  1907  show  clearly  the  tendency  of  popu¬ 
lar  national  feeling  in  this  respect.  Previous  to  1903  no  Polish  dele¬ 
gate  was  ever  elected.  In  1907,  under  the  conditions  of  general,  equal, 
direct  and  perfectly  secret  election  to  the  Reichstag  the  Poles  received 
116,020  votes,  the  Germans  176,287 ;  in  1912  the  Poles  93,029,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  210,100;  in  the  elections  to  the  National  Assembly  in  1919,  where 
all  citizens  of  both  sexes  over  20  years  of  age  had  the  franchise,  and 
where  the  poll  was  general,  equal,  direct  and  perfectly  secret,  the 
Poles  proclaimed  abstention  from  voting.  In  spite  of  this  almost  60% 
of  the  entire  electorate  voted,  i.  e.  for  the  various  German  candidates. 
It  is  the  general  experience  in  German  elections  that  some  10%  of  the 
electorate  is  prevented  by  extraneous  circumstances  from  voting,  so 
that  the  Poles  can  claim  at  the  very  outside  one-third  of  the  electorate. 

Even  after  the  collapse  of  Germany’s  power,  evidences  of  the  pre¬ 
dominantly  German  character  of  Upper  Silesia  have  not  been  lacking. 
On  the  basis  of  the  new  decree  the  parents  of  250,000  school  children 
were  dree  to  decide  whether  their  children  should  be  instructed  in  the 
German,  the  Polish  or  the  Moravian  language.  The  parents  of  some¬ 
what  less  than  22%  of  the  school  children  declared  for  instruction  in  a 
language  other  than  German. 

The  Polish  language  (High-Polish)  is  not  that  of  the  Upper  Silesian 
who  speaks  the  Polish  dialect  known  as  “Wasserpolnisch.”  This  dia¬ 
lect,  which  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Upper  Silesians  speak 
alongside  of  [m  addition  A]  German,  is  a  mixture  of  German  and 
Polish  elements,  which  has  never  been  a  written  language  or  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  official  documents.  It  provides  no  characteristic  of  a  dis¬ 
tinct  nationality,  and  implies,  especially,  no  contradiction  to  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  German  nationality. 
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The  proportion  of  the  Moravian  (Czecho-Slovak)  population 
amounted  at  the  last  census  to  39.7%  in  the  “Circle”  {Kreis)  of  Rati- 
bor,  and  only  in  the  “Circle”  {Kreis)  of  Leobschiitz.  There  can 
therefore  be  no  claim  of  a  preponderating  Czecho-Slovak  population 
in  these  two  circles. 

Upper  Silesia  has  to  thank  German  effort  for  its  entire  develop¬ 
ment,  both  intellectual  and  material.  The  representatives  and  leaders 
in  Art  and  Science,  the  leaders  of  economic  life  in  commerce  and 
trades,  in  agriculture  and  industry,  are  without  exception  Germans; 
besides  this,  too,  the  leaders  in  the  labour  movement  and  in  the  trades- 
unions  {Gewerkschaften) . 

Germany  cannot  spare  Upper  Silesia.  Poland  does  not  need  it. 

The  most  important  product  of  Upper  Silesia  is  coal.  The  coal 
production  of  Upper  Silesia  amounted  last  year  to  43^  million  tons, 
i.  e.  about  23%  of  the  total  German  hard  coal  production  (190  million 
tons).  The  cession  of  Upper  Silesia  to  Poland  would  not  only  mean 
industrial  decay  for  Upper  Silesia  but  very  severe  economic  disadvan¬ 
tages  for  Germany  as  a  whole.  The  Upper  Silesian  hard  coal  has  so 
far  supplied  the  entire  industry  of  Eastern  Germany,  in  so  far  as  it 
was  not  supplied  through  the  ports  from  England  or  Rhineland- 
Westphalia ;  besides  this,  parts  of  Southern  Germany  and  Bohemia ; 
and  not  only  the  industry  but  also  principally  the  gas-works  and  house¬ 
holds.  In  toto  25  million  people  have  drawn  their  coal  supply  from 
Upper  Silesia.  If  Upper  Silesia  goes  to  Poland  this  provision 
{su'p'ply^  is  endangered  in  the  most  serious  way. 

The  Polish  demand  for  hard  coal  amounted  in  the  last  peace-year 
to  some  101/2  million  tons,  whereas  the  production  of  the  Polish  mines 
in  the  district  adjacent  to  Upper  Silesia  was  6,800,000  tons.  Of  the 
remainder,  II/2  million  tons  were  imported  from  Upper  Silesia,  the 
rest  from  the  mines  of  what  is  now  Czecho-Slovakia.  Poland’s  coal- 
demand,  apart  from  certain  special  varieties,  could  without  any  diffi¬ 
culty  be  supplied  from  its  own  coal-fields,  especially  if  it  exploited 
properly  its  mines  which  are  in  part  not  yet  rationally  developed. 
Besides  this,  Poland  is  getting  in  Galicia  a  rich  addition  of  mineral 
wealth,  especially  in  the  recently  located  coal  deposits  in  Western 
Galicia. 

The  cession  of  Upper  Silesia  to  Poland  is  not  in  the  interests  of 
the  Upper  Silesian  population.  The  conditions  of  life,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  sanitary  regulations  and  social  amelioration,  are  incom¬ 
parably  better  in  Upper  Silesia  than  in  the  adjacent  Poland,  where 
legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes  has  but  scarcely  begun. 

The  cession  of  Upper  Silesia  to  Poland  is  furthermore  not  in  the 
interests  of  the  other  states  of  Europe  and  of  the  World,  for  it  creates 
beyond  a  doubt  new  elements  of  dispute  and  enmity.  The  abstrac- 
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tion  of  Upper  Silesia  would  remain  for  Germany  an  ever-open  wound, 
and  the  recovery  of  the  lost  land  would  be,  from  the  first  hour  onward, 
the  glowing  desire  of  every  German.  That  would  endanger  seriously 
the  peace  of  Europe  and  of  the  World.  It  is  in  the  self-interest  of 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  leave  Upper  Silesia  with  Ger¬ 
many,  for  at  the  most  only  with  Upper  Silesia  can  Germany  fulfil  the 
obligations  arising  from  the  war,  but  without  it  never.  On  this  basis 
alone,  if  on  no  other,  Germany  could  not  acquiesce  in  the  cession  of 
Upper  Silesia. 

B.  Posen. 

The  province  of  Posen,  too,  cannot  be  regarded  in  its  entirety  as  a 
district  inhabited  by  an  indisputably  Polish  population.  Large  parts 
of  the  province  of  Posen  have  been  inhabited  for  several  hundred 
years  by  a  predominantly  German  population.  Beside  these  districts 
there  are  enclaves  of  the  same  nature.  In  so  far,  however,  as  the 
province  of  Posen  bears  an  indisputably  Polish  character,  Germany 
will  fulfil  for  its  part  the  obligation  arising  from  President  Wilson’s 
principles  and  acquiesce  in  the  cession  of  such  districts.  The  proposals 
of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  as  to  the  boundary  are,  however, 
as  can  be  demonstrated  at  any  time,  dictated  not  by  considerations  of 
nationality,  but  by  those  of  a  strategic  preparation  for  attack  on 
German  territory.  Such  considerations  should,  however,  play  no  part, 
if  the  future  relations  of  Germany  and  Poland  are  to  fall  under  the 
rules  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

C .  'West  Prussia. 

Almost  the  entire  province  of  West  Prussia  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  districts  {Kreise)  in  the  East  and  West  is  to  be  annexed  to 
Poland.  Even  a  portion  of  Pomerania  is  to  be  torn  away  from  Ger¬ 
many  without  the  slightest  ethnographical  justification.  West  Prussia 
is  an. old  German  territory;  the  Order  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  has 
stamped  it  for  all  time  with  German  character;  300  years  of  Polish 
rule  have,  it  is  true,  strengthened  the  Polish  element,  but  otherwise 
have  passed  over  it  almost  without  leaving  a  trace.  Even  leaving  out 
of  consideration  the  districts  in  the  East  and  West  which,  according 
to  the  Peace  draft,  remain  German,  the  German  population  in  the 
parts  of  West  Prussia  assigned  directly  or  indirectly  to  Poland  is  more 
than  equivalent  to  the  Poles  plus  the  Cassutrans  {Kashu'bians']  who 
are  in  no  way  identical  with  the  former  (about  744,000  Germans  against 
680,000  Poles  and  Cassutrans) ;  as  regards  commercial,  social  and  cul¬ 
tural  significance — factors  on  which  the  Poles  themselves  lay  stress, 
on  their  Eastern  boundaries,  as  regards  the  Ukrainians  and  Lithu¬ 
anians — the  German  population  is  far  superior  to  the  Polish  and 
Cassutrans, 
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The  cession  of  the  greater  part  of  West  Prussia  would  completely 
separate  East  Prussia  from  the  German  Empire.  This  would  be  as 
little  in  harmony  with  the  Wilsonian  programme  as  with  the  vital 
necessities  of  the  essentially  German  population  of  East  Prussia  and 
of  the  rest  of  the  German  people.  With  the  exception  of  a  connecting 
link  with  East  Prussia,  which  must  unconditionally  be  maintained 
for  Germany,  Germany  is  ready  to  cede  to  Poland  the  West  Prussian 
territories  insofar  as  they  have  unquestionably  been  colonised  by  Poles. 

D.  Danzig. 

In  particular,  the  surrender  demanded  in  Articles  100-108  of  the 
purely  German  Hanseatic  city  of  Danzig  and  its  equally  purely  Ger¬ 
man  environs  stands  in  the  sharpest  opposition  to  all  the  assurances 
given  in  the  statements  of  President  Wilson.  Danzig,  according  to 
the  Census  of  December  1,  1910,  showed  a  dwindling  Polish-speaking 
minority  of  3.5%;  the  District  of  Danzig-Niederung  1%,  the  District 
of  Marienburg  3%;  while  the  District  of  Danzig-Hohe  had  but  11%. 
Even  the  Poles  do  not  seriously  contest  the  fact  that  Danzig  has  always 
had  a  German  character.  The  attempt  to  make  Danzig  into  a  free 
city,  to  hand  over  its  means  of  intercourse  and  the  representation  of  its 
rights  abroad  to  the  Polish  State  would  lead  to  violent  resistance  and 
to  an  enduring  state  of  war  in  the  East.  Furthermore,  the  economic 
mxcasures  are  so  arranged  that  Danzig’s  intercourse  with  Germany  is 
made  difficult  in  the  extreme — apparently  with  the  purpose  of  Polo- 
nising  in  the  course  of  time,  through  economic  pressure,  this  purely 
German  Territory.  The  German  Government  must  accordingly  reject 
the  proposed  rape  of  Danzig  and  must  insist  that  Danzig  and  its  en¬ 
virons  be  left  to  the  German  Empire. 

In  accepting  Point  13  of  the  Speech  of  President  Wilson  of  January 
Sth,  1918,  Germany  declared  that  she  agreed  that  “a  free  and  secure 
access  to  the  sea”  should  be  assured  to  the  Polish  State  which  was  to  be 
created.  The  German  Government  did  this  in  the  knowledge  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson’s  Address  to  the  Senate  of  January  22,  1917,  in  which  it 
v/as  stated :  “So  far  as  practicable,  moreover,  every  great  people  now 
struggling  toward  a  full  development  of  its  resources  and  of  its  powers 
should  be  assured  a  direct  outlet  to  the  great  highwa5^s  of  the  sea. 
AVhere  this  cannot  be  done  by  the  cession  of  territory,  it  can  no  doubt 
be  done  by  the  neutralisation  of  direct  rights  of  way  under  the  general 
guarantee  which  will  assure  the  peace  itself.  With  a  right  comity  of 
arrangement  no  nation  need  be  shut  away  from  free  access  to  the  open 
paths  of  the  world’s  commerce.” 

In  fulfillment  of  the  pledge  undertaken  by  it,  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  accordance  with  these  principles,  is  ready  to  grant  Poland  a 
free  and  secure  outlet  to  the  sea ;  to  constitute  the  harbors  of  Memel, 
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Konigsberg  and  Danzig  free  ports,  and  to  grant  the  Poles  far-reaching 
rights  in  these  harbors.  Through  an  appropriate  agreement  every 
facility  could  be  assured  the  Polish  State  by  contract  for  the  erection 
and  use  of  the  requisite  installations  (docks,  landing-places,  store¬ 
houses,  quays,  etc.).  The  German  Government  is  also  ready,  through 
a  special  agreement  with  the  Polish  State  relative  to  the  use  of  the 
railroads  between  Poland  and  other  sections  of  the  former  Russian 
Empire  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  harbors  of  Memel,  Konigsberg  and 
Danzig  on  the  other,  to  give  every  requisite  assurance  against  differen¬ 
tiation  in  the  manner  of  their  employment  and  in  the  tariffs. 

The  assumption  would  nevertheless  be  that  on  the  Polish  railways  as 
well  as  on  those  under  Polish  influence  reciprocity  and  equal  advan¬ 
tages  for  transit  through  Poland,  Lithuania  and  Lettland  would  be 
granted  to  Germany  in  these  respects.  The  tariffs  which  may  come 
into  force  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Poles  would  have  to  be  of 
an  exceptional  nature,  to  the  extent  that  the}^  cannot  be  made  applica¬ 
ble  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  to  the  German  Railway 
System  as  a  whole. 

Moreover,  the  German  Government  would  be  ready  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Poles  the  navigable  waterways  leading  from  Poland, 
Lithuania  and  Lettland  through  East  and  West  Prussia  to  the  Baltic, 
for  their  free  use  and  for  through  traffic.  Reciprocal  service  in  this 
matter  is  presupposed  on  the  part  of  the  Poles. 

As  regards  the  Vistula,  reference  is  made  to  the  provisions  covering 
inland  shipping. 

E.  East  Prussia. 

East  Prussia,  with  a  German  population  of  about  1^  millions,  is 
to  be  separated  bodily  from  the  German  Empire  and,  economically 
speaking,  is  to  be  delivered  completely  into  the  hands  of  the  Poles. 
It  is  bound  to  become  impoverished  and  accrue  eventually  to  Poland. 
Germany  can  never  allow  this. 

In  Southern  East  Prussia  the  presence  of  a  population  whose  mother 
tongue  is  not  German  is  given  as  a  reason  for  demanding  a  plebiscite 
in  this  region  (Articles  94  and  95).  This  region  is  nevertheless  not 
inhabited  by  an  incontestably  Polish  population.  The  fact  that  in 
isolated  localities  a  language  other  than  German  is  used  cannot  be 
taken  into  consideration,  for  similar  cases  are  to  be  observed  in  the 
oldest  State  units:  the  Bretons,  the  Welsh  and  the  Basques  may  be 
mentioned.  The  present  boundaries  of  East  Prussia  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  about  500  years;  the  portions  of  the  province  in  question 
have  for  the  far  greater  part  never  belonged  either  to  Poland  or  to 
Lithuania.  As  the  result  of  centuries  of  historical  development,  of 
different  kinds  of  civilization,  and  of  another  religious  confession, 
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tlioir  inhabitants  are  alien  to  the  populations  beyond  the  German  fron¬ 
tier.  This  population  has,  aside  from  a  group  of  foreign  agitators, 
never  expressed  a  demand  for  separation  from  Germany,  and  therefore 
no  reason  exists  for  changing  the  governmental  and  economic  circum¬ 
stances  of  tills  territory. 

The  same  applies  in  West  Prussia  to  the  districts  of  Stuhm,  Marien- 
hurg,  Marienwerder  and  Rosenberg.  The  district  of  I^Iarienburg  has 
98%  of  Germans ;  Marienwerder,  to  the  right  of  the  Vistula,  is  likewise 
practically  pure  German;  Rosenberg  has  93.7%  Germans.  There  are 
districts  in  Poland  in  which  the  percentage  of  the  German  population 
is  higher  than,  for  example,  the  percentage  of  the  Polish  population 
in  the  district  of  Rosenberg.  The  presence  of  such  small  minorities 
is,  according  to  the  programme  of  President  Wilson,  no  reason  for 
doubting  the  national  character  of  a  territory;  otherwise  this  pro¬ 
gramme  would  lead  to  the  disintegration  of  every  State  organization. 

F.  Memel. 

In  Article  99  the  separation  of  a  strip  of  territory  in  the  north  of  the 
Province  of  East  Prussia  embracing  the  districts  of  Memel,  Heyde- 
krug  and  also  parts  of  the  districts  of  Tilsit  and  Ragnit  is  demanded. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  territory,  including  those  who  speak  Lithu¬ 
anian  as  a  mother  tongue,  have  never  desired  separation  from  Ger¬ 
many,  they  have  always  considered  themselves  as  a  true  component 
part  of  the  German  people.  As  far  as  the  language  conditions  in 
those  territories  are  concerned,  according  to  the  census  of  1910  the 
district  of  Heydekrug,  with  53%  Lithuanian -speaking  inhabitants, 
alone  shows  a  slight  majority  of  non-German  speaking  persons.  In 
the  district  of  Memel  only  44%,  in  the  district  of  Tilsit  only  23%,  and 
in  the  district  of  Ragnit  only  12%  speak  Lithuanian  as  a  mother 
tongue.  According  to  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  the  whole 
district  is  overwhelmingly  German ;  as  against  some  68,000  Germans 
there  are  only  some  54,000  Lithuanian-speaking  inhabitants.  In  par¬ 
ticular  Memel  is  a  purely  German  city;  it  was  founded  in  the  year 
1252  by  Germans,  and  in  its  whole  history  has  never  belonged  to 
Poland  or  Lithuania ;  as  in  the  south,  the  East  Prussian  boundary  has 
remained  unchanged  here  since  1422.  In  this  connection  it  must  be 
observed  that  even  the  inhabitants  of  this  territory  who  speak  Lithu¬ 
anian  as  a  mother  tongue  are  almost  entirely  thorough  masters  of 
German,  and  even  use  the  latter  language  regularly  among  one  another. 
No  movement  to  join  the  Lithuanian  population  of  the  former  Russian 
empire,  except  on  the  part  of  a  small  and  inconsiderable  group,  has 
occurred,  all  the  less  because  the  Lithuanian  population  inhabiting  the 
former  Russian  empire  is  Catholic,  whereas  that  of  the  German  terri¬ 
tory  is  Protestant. 
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The  cession  of  this  district  must  therefore  be  rejected  by  the  German 
government. 

7  German  Guarantees  in  the  Territory  to  he  Ceded  to  the  East. 

If  the  Treaty  of  Peace  results  in  the  cession  of  German  territory  to 
Poland,  the  German  Empire  is  bound  to  afford  protection  to  its  for¬ 
mer  nationals  using  the  German  language.  This  burden  is  the  more 
oppressive  in  that  the  Poles  have  not  yet  proved  themselves  reliable 
protectors  of  the  rights  of  national  and  religious  minorities.  It  is 
proper  for  us  to  advance  this  plea,  since  the  members  of  the  present 
German  Government  have  always  fought  against  the  Polish  policy  of 
the  old  regime.  In  eastern  Galicia  the  dominating  Polish  classes  have 
always  oppressed  the  Euthenians.  In  parts  of  Polish  territory  ad¬ 
ministered  by  Poles  but  belonging  to  Germany,  the  German  inhabitants 
are  treated  with  severity,  even  partly  [sometimes']  with  cruelty. 

What  dangers  threaten  the  national  minorities  in  Poland  are  shown 
most  clearly  by  the  massacres  which  have  been  perpetrated  among 
the  Hebrew  population  since  the  11th  of  November  in  Poland.  Eef- 
erence  is  made  to  the  just  published  letter  of  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Food  Administration  in  regard  to  the  wholesale  murders  in  Pinsk, 
which  the  local  authorities  approved  and  which  met  with  no  punish¬ 
ment  by  the  Government. 

If  the  new  Poland  should  be  founded  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  draft  treaty  without  at  the  same  time  determining  necessary 
guarantees  for  minorities,  the  boundaries  of  the  pogrom  zone  would  be 
moved  far  to  the  west. 

In  any  case  the  development  which  Poland  will  take  and  the  pecu¬ 
liar  conditions  which  will  shape  themselves  in  Poland  cannot  yet  be 
estimated,  and  it  appears  self-evident  that  Germany  must  look  with 
especial  concern  on  the  destination  of  its  native  children  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  an  especially  uncertain  future. 

Tile  German  Government  cannot  agree  in  all  points  with  the  ar¬ 
rangements  for  opting  which  are  proposed  by  Article  91.  The  Ger¬ 
man  Government  reserves  its  objections  and  intended  modifications. 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  the  German  Delegation  enters  a  protest 
against  the  provisions  of  Article  90,  Paragraph  2,  according  to  which 
German  nationals  who  have  transferred  their  place  of  residence  to  the 
ceded  territory  after  January  1,  1908,  may  only  acquire  Polish  na¬ 
tionality  by  special  authorisation  of  the  Polish  State.  No  reason 
appears  why  the  Germans  who  have  transferred  their  residence  into 
the  territory  in  dispute  after  the  first  of  January,  1908,  should  be 
treated  differently  from  those  who  emigrated  at  an  earlier  date. 
Under  any  circumstances  a  reason  of  this  kind  cannot  be  derived  from 
the  law  of  expropriation  which  has  only  been  applied  in  one  case. 
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The  rights  and  interests  of  the  settlers  of  every  class  who  have  been 
sent  in  in  accordance  with  the  Prussian  colonisation  plan,  are  in  need 
of  effective  guarantees.  The  same  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  rights 
of  the  State  officials  who  have  developed  activity  in  the  territory  to  be 
ceded,  in  regard  to  congregations  and  parishes,  in  regard  to  churches 
and  other  religious  communities,  in  regard  to  public  officials  occupied 
with  the  administration  of  law,  and  also  in  regard  to  teachers. 

The  damages  which  have  been  caused  by  the  Polish  uprising  of  the 
last  months  and  the  struggle  against  this  should  be  determined  by 
commissions  constituted  on  an  equitable  basis.  The  obligation  of 
compensation  for  damages  should  be  imposed  on  the  state  to  which  the 
territory  in  which  the  uprising  occurred  has  been  definitively  awarded. 

No  one  must  suffer  punishment  by  a  court  of  law  or  be  exposed  to 
other  injury  on  account  of  participation  in  the  Polish  uprising  of  the 
last  few  months  or  on  account  of  resistance  to  that  uprising. 

8.  SCHLESWIG 

Although  the  German  Government  has  declared  its  willingness  to 
use  the  circuitous  route  of  peace  negotiations  for  the  determination  of 
a  new  boundary  corresponding  to  the  principle  of  nationalities,  it 
feels  obliged  to  point  out  that  the  Schleswig  question  is  not  specifically 
mentioned  in  the  points  of  President  Wilson.  If  then  Germany  has 
declared  its  agreement  with  a  plebiscite  in  Schleswig,  this  is  done  for 
the  reason  that  the  German  Government  recognizes  the  right  of  self- 
determination  of  nationalities. 

The  German  Government  is  nevertheless  not  in  a  position  to  accept 
the  arrangements  proposed  by  the  draft  treaty  for  determination  of 
the  districts  for  the  plebiscite  nor  the  modalities  and  periods  of  time 
stated. 

The  German  Government  makes  the  following  counter-proposals : 

(a)  The  limitation  of  the  territory  to  be  covered  by  the  plebiscite 
to  the  south  is  to  coincide  with  the  line  which  reiDresents  the  boundary 
line  of  linguistic  majority,  so  that  the  communes  will  vote  in  which 
in  a  territorially  intact  area  more  than  fifty  percent  Danes  are 
included.  This  arrangement  will  result  in  a  line  south  of  Rom,  north 
of  Hoyer,  south  of  Mbgeltondern,  north  of  Tondern,  southwest  of 
Bohrkarr,  south  of  Ladelund,  north  of  Karlun,  south  of  Branstedt, 
south  of  Weesby,  north  of  Medelby,  south  of  Jardelund,  north  of 
Wallebiill,  north  of  Ellund,  south  of  Frbslee,  west  of  Harrislee,  Patt- 
burg,  Niehuus,  north  of  Krusau,  south  of  Honschnap,  reaching  up  the 
Fyord  of  Flensburg  at  Siiderhaff  and  following  the  Fyord  to  the 
North  [Baltic]  Sea. 

( 5 )  In  this  whole  district  the  vote  should  be  taken  by  communes. 

(c)  This  plebiscite  is  to  take  place  for  the  whole  territory  on  a  day 
which  will  be  the  subject  of  later  definite  agreement. 
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(d)  The  German  municipal  and  administrative  boards  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  function  during  the  plebiscite  as  before,  but  are  to  be  made 
subject  to  a  non-partisan  commission  composed  of  an  equal  number 
of  Germans  and  Danes  with  a  Swede  as  presiding  officer.  This  com¬ 
mission  is  to  have  unlimited  powers  of  supervision. 

An  opportunity  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  questions  which  are 
connected  with  the  cession  and  which  are  partially  discussed  in  Articles 
110  to  113  of  the  draft  is  reserved. 

9.  HELIGOLAND 

Destruction  of  fortifications  is  conceded.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
measures  which  are  necessary  for  protection  of  the  coast  and  of  the 
fishing  port  must  continue  in  force  in  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Island  as  well  as  of  peaceful  navigation  and  the  fishing  industry. 

10.  COLONIES 

Article  119  of  the  draft  requires  Germany’s  renunciation  of  all  her 
rights  and  claims  to  her  over-seas  possessions.  This  provision  is  in 
irreconcilable  contradiction  to  point  5  of  the  speech  in  Congress  of 
January  8,  1918,  in  which  President  Wilson  takes  position  for  an 
open,  frank  and  absolutely  unpartisan  solution  of  all  colonial  claims. 
The  basis  of  any  impartial  solution  is  that  before  a  decision  is  reached 
the  parties  be  heard  and  their  claims  examined.  Article  119  begins 
by  a  rejection  of  the  German  claims  without  permitting  Germany  any 
chance  of  supporting  them. 

Germany’s  claims  to  her  colonies  are  based  primarily  on  the  fact 
that  she  has  acquired  them  justifiably  and  developed  them  by  hard, 
successful  and  sacrificing  toil.  Her  ownership  has  been  recognised  by 
all  powers.  Where  conflicts  with  other  powers  over  individual  areas 
have  arisen,  they  have  been  overcome  by  an  understanding  or  by  court 
of  arbitration. 

The  possession  of  the  colonies  is  for  Germany  more  necessary  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past,  as  in  view  of  the  unfavorable  rate  of  exchange 
Germany  must  have  the  possibility  of  obtaining  the  raw  materials 
necessary  for  her  economic  life  as  far  as  possible  from  her  own 
colonies.  As  a  result  of  her  decreased  productivity  in  consequence 
of  the  outcome  of  the  war  Germany  needs  the  profit  of  the  production 
that  she  can  derive  from  her  own  territory. 

In  addition  Germany  needs  her  colonies  as  an  outlet  for  exports  for 
her  industry  in  order  to  be  able  more  easily  to  pay  for  raw  materials 
with  her  own  manufactured  articles,  and  also  as  a  field  of  activity  for 
her  commerce.  She  hopes  from  this  source  to  receive  aid  in  order  to 
meet  the  obligations  laid  down  by  the  peace  treaty. 
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Finally  Germany  needs  her  colonies  as  settlements  for  at  least  a 
part  of  her  surplus  population,  all  the  more  as  through  the  result  of 
the  war  the  necessity  for  emigration  is  increased  and  the  possibility  of 
emigration  is  decreased. 

As  one  of  the  great  civilised  races  {Kulturvolh)  the  German  people 
has  the  right  and  duty  to  co-operate  in  the  scientific  exploration  of 
the  world  and  in  the  education  of  undeveloped  races,  this  being  a  com¬ 
mon  task  of  civilised  humanity.  Along  these  lines  Germany  has 
done  remarkable  service  in  its  colonies.  This  assertion  and  the  claim 
which  follows  from  it  is  not  diminished  by  the  fact  that  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  German  colonies  mistakes  and  errors  have  been 
made,  such  as  the  colonial  history  of  all  peoples  has  exhibited.  Ger¬ 
many  has  a  moral  claim  to  be  allowed  to  continue  its  successful  work. 

The  retention  by  Germany  of  her  colonies  is,  however,  equally  based 
on  the  interests  of  the  colored  populations  of  these  territories.  The 
German  administration  has  put  an  end  to  the  prevailing  and  incessant 
wars  of  pillage  of  the  aborigines,  the  tyranny  of  leaders  and  fanatics, 
the  seizure  of  slaves  and  the  slave  trade,  and  all  the  attendant  inse¬ 
curity  of  life  and  property.  German  administration  has  brought 
peace  and  order  into  the  land  and  created  conditions  for  secure  inter¬ 
course  and  trade.  An  impartial  justice,  and  one  that  considered  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  aborigines,  offered  protection  from 
oppression  or  spoliation  on  the  part  of  the  white  inhabitants,  the 
construction  throughout  the  land  of  roads  and  railways  for  world 
intercourse  and  commerce,  and  the  improving  of  the  local  civilisation 
{KuUtj/r)  and  the  introduction  of  new  culture,  has  raised  the  economic 
life  of  the  natives  to  a  higher  plane.  The  German  administration 
was  also  engaged  in  protecting  the  native  population  by  far-reaching 
social  measures,  especially  by  laws  regulating  labor  and  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  conclusion  of  agreements  between  the  whites  and  the 
natives.  The  scientific  investigation  and  the  campaign  of  fighting 
plagues  of  men  and  of  animals  (malaria,  smallpox,  sleeping  sickness, 
cattle  diseases,  etc.) ,  in  which  German  specialists,  such  as  Robert  Koch, 
took  active  part,  have  had  rich  results  for  the  life  and  health  of  the 
natives. 

The  well  organised  school  system,  which  included  schools  of  indus¬ 
try  and  of  agriculture,  served  to  advance  the  moral  and  economic 
education  of  the  natives.  The  German  colonies  belong  to  the  most 
quickly  and  most  successfully  developing  fields  of  activity  of  the 
Christian  missions  of  both  confessions. 

From  all  these  points  it  results  that  Germany  has  protected  the 
interests  of  its  natives.  It  has  especially  from  the  very  beginning 
strictly  refrained  from  any  militarisation  of  her  native  peoples,  and 
would  therefore  unreservedly  agree  to  an  international  prohibition  of 
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militarisation.  Germany  has  already  heretofore  actively  participated 
in  all  intei'national  regulations  dealijig  with  important  colonial  ques¬ 
tions,  such  as  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  suppression  of  the  traffic 
in  arms  and  of  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  and  the  fight  against  sleeping- 
sickness.  Furthermore,  insofar  as  no  international  obligation  stood 
in  the  way,  Germany,  unlike  some  other  important  colonial  powers, 
has  in  her  colonies  always  given  effect  to  the  principle  of  the  open  door 
coupled  with  complete  equality  of  treatment  to  all  persons  of  alien 
nationality. 

Numerous  testimonials  by  influential  foreign  writers  on  colonial 
subjects  prior  to  the  war,  as  well  as  the  loyalty  during  the  war  of  the 
natives  within  the  German  spheres  of  control,  especially  in  East 
Africa,  bear  witness  to  the  justice  and  to  the  great  success  of  German 
Colonial  work. 

For  the  above  reasons  the  demand  made  by  the  enemy,  in  Articles 
119  to  125,  that  Germany  shall  renounce  her  Colonies  is  held  to  be 
unjust. 

'Without  waiving  or  weakening  in  any  way  the  opposition  to  the 
renunciation  of  our  Colonies,  the  following  remarks,  which  we  reserve 
the  right  to  expand,  are  offered  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  the 
cession  is  required  to  be  made : 

The  demand  that  all  State  property,  both  real  and  movable,  in  the 
Colonies  shall  pass  to  the  Mandatory  Powers  without  compensation 
of  any  kind  is  unacceptable  and  is  an  unjustified  exception  to  the 
fundamental  principle  that  the  value  of  the  State  property  within  the 
territories  ceded  by  Germany  shall  be  credited  to  Germany.  With 
respect  to  the  question  of  debts,  the  Draft  Treaty  does  not  permit 
either  the  ceded  Colonies  or  the  Mandatory  Powers  to  assume  a  share 
of  the  debts  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Federated  States.  In  lieu  of 
this  it  should  be  required  that  the  State  taking  over  a  Colony  shall  make 
good  to  Germany  all  her  expenditures,  and  that  the  territories  to  be 
ceded  should  themselves  be  burdened  with  all  liabilities  which  they  have 
incurred. 

German  private  property  is  given  up  to  the  arbitrary  control  of  the 
Mandatory  States.  These  may  liquidate  all  property  of  Germans 
and  all  Companies  controlled  by  Germans,  they  may  maintain  in 
force  the  war  measures  that  have  been  suspended  and  enact  new 
measures  of  the  same  kind.  The  Mandatory  States  may  furthermore 
at  their  pleasure  drive  the  Germans  from  house  and  home  even  though 
the  latter  may  have  been  for  years  settled  or  even  born  there,  and  may 
close  the  country  permanently  to  German  activities.  This  regulation, 
in  defiance  of  all  principles  of  international  and  public  law,  deprives 
Germans  of  all  rights  in  respect  to  private  law  and  personal  freedom 
of  movement. 
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The  demand  that  Germany  shall  make  good  to  French  subjects 
damages  incurred  before  the  war  is  contrary  to  the  Armistice  terms 
and  is  also  inacceptable  on  other  grounds. 

In  the  highest  degree  objectionable  is  also  the  intention  which,  with 
respect  to  the  future  settlement  of  all  matters  dealt  with  in  the  Con¬ 
ventions  of  Berlin  and  of  Brussels,^®  would  blindly  and  for  all  time 
subject  Germany  to  the  will  of  her  foes. 

The  German  Government  therefore  makes  the  following  points  in 
reference  to  the  German  spheres  of  control : 

1)  As  to  the  method  of  treating  Colonial  questions  the  following 
proposal  is  made : 

In  the  fifth  of  the  14  Points  of  President  Wilson’s  address  to  Con¬ 
gress  of  8  January  1918,  an  absolutely  impartial  settlement  of  all 
Colonial  claims  is  assured.  An  impartial  settlement  presupposes  that 
both  sides  shall  be  heard  before  the  decision.  Such  a  hearing  has  not 
taken  place.  In  pursuance  of  that  assurance,  and  particularly  of  the 
principle  that  the  settlement  of  Colonial  claims  should  be  made  with 
equal  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  Governments  and  for  those  of  the 
inhabitants,  it  is  hereby  proposed  that  Colonial  questions  be  referred 
to  a  Special  Commission. 

2)  The  following  proposal  relates  to  the  substance  of  the  Settlement. 
The  demand  set  forth  in  Articles  119  and  following  of  the  Draft  Treaty 
for  the  renunciation  by  Germany  of  her  overseas  possessions  cannot, 
according  to  the  convictions  of  the  German  Peace  Delegation,  be 
reconciled  with  the  terms  of  the  Armistice  based  on  the  5th  Point  of 
the  address  to  Congress  of  8  January  1918.  On  the  contrary  the  Ger¬ 
man  Government  regards  the  claim  of  Germany  for  the  return  of  her 
Colonial  possessions  as  being  thereby  justified.  Wlren,  however,  a 
League  of  Nations  shall  come  into  being,  in  which  Germany  is  imme¬ 
diately  admitted  as  a  member  with  equal  rights,  Germany  is  prepared 
to  carry  on  the  administration  of  her  Colonies  according  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  League,  and  if  need  be,  as  its  Mandatory. 

11.  KIAOCHOW 

Germany  is  prepared  to  renounce  all  her  rights  and  privileges  in 
respect  to  Kiaochow  and  Shantung. 

But  Germany  must  assume  that  the  indemnification  for  State  and 
private  property,  which  is  incurred  according  to  Article  156,  para¬ 
graph  2,  and  Article  157  will  follow  according  to  the  general  principles 
established  with  regard  to  such  indemnification. 

“  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  voL  lxxvi,  p.  4. 

“  Ihid.,  vol.  Lxxxn,  p.  55. 
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12.  RUSSIA  AND  THE  RUSSIAN  STATES 

Tlie  German  Government  claims  no  territory  which  belonged  to  the 
former  Kussian  Empire  on  August  1, 1914.  The  German  Govei-nment 
regards  the  question  of  the  constitutional  structure,  especially  the 
independence  of  certain  Russian  territories,  as  the  internal  business  of 
the  territories  themselves  in  which  it  does  not  intend  to  mix. 

The  German  Government  has  already  renounced  the  Treaty  of 
Brest-Litovsk,^^  as  also  the  additional  Treaties,  in  Article  15  of  the 
Armistice. 

The  German  Government  cannot  recognise  a  right  on  the  part  of 
Russia  to  demand  restoration  and  recompense  from  Germany. 

The  German  Government  can  recognise  treaties  and  agreements 
between  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and  the  States  which  have 
been  and  shall  be  erected  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Em¬ 
pire,  only  if  the  import  of  these  settlements  is  known  to  it,  and  if  it 
has  received  assurance  that  the  acceptance  of  these  settlements  is  not 
rendered  impossible  either  by  its  earlier  relations  with  Russia  or  with 
separate  parts  of  the  former  Empire  of  Russia,  or  by  the  desire  of  the 
said  German  Government  to  live  in  peace  and  friendship  with  all 
neighbors  on  the  East.  The  same  applies  to  the  recognition  of  the 
boundaries  of  these  States. 

in.  German  Rights  and  Interests  Outside  of  Germany. — Commerce 

AND  Navigation 

According  to  Article  118  of  the  preliminary  [draft]  peace  treaty, 
Germany  shall  have  no  rights  of  any  sort  outside  of  her  territories  in 
Europe.  She  shall  at  once  engage  herself  to  agree  to  all  measures 
provided  for  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  in  regard  to 
these  rights. 

This  principle,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  separate  regulations 
relating  to  the  handling  of  German  rights  outside  of  the  German 
boundaries,  is  incompatible  with  the  preliminary  agreement  with 
regard  to  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

The  execution  of  the  propositions  of  the  project  and  of  the  separate 
clauses  is,  if  Germany  is  tc  continue  to  exist,  impossible.  The  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  financial  obligations  in  regard  to  payments  to  go  to  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Governments  would  furthermore  be  imperiled. 

Germany  needs  navigation  for  its  importation  of  foodstuffs  and 
raw  materials,  [for]  its  exportation  of  products,  for  the  improvement 
of  its  system  of  payment  [of  balances]  through  freight  receipts,  and 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  population  depending  upon 


“  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Russia,  vol.  i,  p.  442. 
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navigation  and  commerce.  In  a  way  not  based  on  international  law, 
the  tonnage  which  was  found  in  enemy  ports  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  is  taken  from  it.  The  delivery  of  all  the  over-sea  fleet,  including 
the  ships  in  the  process  of  building,  is  asked  for,  and  furthermore, 
building  obligations  are  imposed  on  Germany,  these  making  the  re¬ 
newal  of  a  German  commercial  fleet  impossible  for  some  time  to  come, 
all  the  more  so  as  the  difficulty  of  procuring  raw  materials  necessary 
for  purposes  of  shipbuilding  and  technical  resources  (coal,  iron, 
machines,  etc.)  is  essentially  increased  by  the  other  delivery  obligations 
imposed  upon  industries. 

This  demand  for  German  property  is  accompanied  by  the  refusal  to 
recognise  German  prize  court  decisions  against  enemy  and  neutral 
ships  and  cargoes,  as  well  as  German  claims  for  indemnity  arising  out 
of  the  seizure,  destruction,  or  use  of  German  boats.  All  claims  arising 
out  of  the  seizure  of  German  ships  and  other  property  of  the  merchant 
companies  in  China  and  Siam  are,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
clauses  relating  thereto,  considered  as  non-existent.  Just  as  in  the 
case  of  ships  in  China  and  Siam,  no  indemnity  is  to  be  given  for  those 
taken  in  contravention  of  international  law  in  Italy,  Portugal,  Brazil, 
etc.  Germany  is  robbed  of  all  her  over-sea  constructions  and  harbor 
facilities  for  commerce.  All  claims  arising  out  of  damages  inflicted 
on  German  property  during  the  war  and  also  especially  during  the 
Armistice  (for  example  in  Italy),  according  to  Article  298,  Annex, 
are  at  once  invalidated,  while  on  the  other  hand,  paragraph  9,  no 
termination  of  further  injurious  regulations  is  provided  for.  The 
strength  of  the  German  coast  towns  is  thus  intentionally  weakened  so 
that  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  secure  the  right  to  draw  to 
themselves  the  exchange  of  emigrants  effected  through  Germany,  to 
use  ports  and  inland  waterways  practically  free  of  all  German  control, 
and  finally,  with  regard  to  general  matters  and  with  respect  to  German 
sliipping  interests,  to  make  any  agreements  with  Germany’s  former 
allies — agreements  which  must  be  accepted  although  unseen  by  Ger¬ 
many.  This  aim  is  strengthened  by  the  desire  to  secure  [for]  a  purely 
inland  State  special  territory  in  the  greatest  German  open  port,  al¬ 
though  this  port  has  always  most  obligingly  remained  at  the  disposal 
of  the  economic  necessities  of  the  populations  now  embraced  in  the 
Czecho-Slovak  State.  How  it  will  be  possible  under  these  conditions 
that  in  years  to  come  a  German  merchant  fleet  upon  its  re-appearance 
on  the  highways  of  international  commerce  may  find  conditions  which 
let  the  principle  of  full  liberty  of  commerce  appear  possible,  is  not  to 
be  seen. 

The  German  cables  are  to  be  taken  under  the  heading  of  Eepara- 
tions.  This  means  an  altogether  inequitable  and  therefore  inacceptable 
limitation  of  the  necessary  German  foreign  news  service,  both  as  re- 
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gards  commerce  and  navigation  (wireless  signals,  weather  indications, 
communications  to  ships  concerning  routes  to  be  followed,  dangers 
from  mines,  etc.),  and  also  the  direct  diplomatic  exchange  with  the 
country’s  own  official  establishments  in  foreign  ports. 

German  foreign  commerce  is  to  be  excluded  from  every  activity. 
Germany  will  be  deprived  of  all  privileges  and  gains  as  well  as  of  all 
concessions  formerly  possessed  by  her  in  China;  German  rights  and 
claims  in  Siam,  Liberia,  Morocco,  and  Egypt  are  set  aside,  German 
private  property  in  these  countries  is  liquidated.  According  to  Article 
147,  Germany  is  to  engage  herself  to  run  counter  to  the  right  of  self- 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptian  people,  in  that  this  Article 
recognises,  without  questioning  the  said  people  as  to  its  wish  in  the 
matter,  the  protectorate  proclaimed  by  England. 

The  concessions,  privileges  and  favors  obtained  in  Kussia  since 
August  1,  1914  are,  according  to  Article  293,  to  be  null  and  void.  To 
the  Commission  on  Reparations  is  given  the  authority  to  deprive  Ger¬ 
man  citizens  of  their  rights  or  interests  in  all  public  undertakings  or 
in  all  concessions  in  Russia,  China,  Austria,  Hungary,  Bulgaria, 
Turkey,  [in]  the  possessions  and  adjoining  territories  of  these  states, 
or  in  any  domain  which  formerly  belonged  to  Germany  or  its  allies 
(Article  266  [£0O.^]  ).  The  loss  of  these  rights  would  injure  Germany 
many  times  more  than  what  is  presumably  assumed  as  their  value  in 
gold.  The  result  will  be  that  Germany  is,  throughout  a  great  part  of 
Europe,  deprived,  through  heavy  attacks  on  its  vested  rights,  of  valu¬ 
able  bases  for  securing  raw  materials  outside  of  its  boundaries  and 
disposing  of  its  products. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  maintain  in  effect  the  sequestra¬ 
tions  and  liquidations  without  the  possibility  of  contest.  They  impose 
on  German  debtors  the  obligation  of  paying  their  debts  in  marks  in 
foreign  currency  at  the  rate  of  exchange  before  the  war,  i.  e.,  in  an 
amount  many  times  exceeding  the  former  debt.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  e:xclude  from  German  creditors  with  debts  owed  them  abroad,  the 
possibility  of  claiming  in  foreign  currency  the  amounts  due  them  and 
thus  using  them  immediately  for  reconstruction,  since  there  is  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  creation  of  an  inequitable  “clearing-house”  arrangement, 
which  is  demanded  for  the  gathering  of  all  claims  of  the  Germans  and 
the  adjustment  of  these  claims  against  the  war  indemnity. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of 
retaining  and  liquidating  all  “property,  rights  and  interests”  of  Ger¬ 
man  citizens,  as  far  as  they  exist  in  hostile  countries  and  in  the  terri¬ 
tories  to  be  alienated  from  Germany  (Alsace-Lorraine),  or  in  the 
domains  of  its  former  allies  (Bulgaria,  Turkey),  without  the  German 
owners’  being  able  to  get  any  other  rights  therefrom  than  requisition 
on  the  German  State  for  indemnification.  Every  possibility  of  the 
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assertion  of  a  legal  claim  arising  from  irregular  and  even  illegal 
measures  of  liquidation  is  denied  to  the  German  State  and  the  German 
citizens. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of 
henceforth  imposing  extraordinary  war  measures  on  the  property, 
rights  and  interests  of  German  citizens  in  foreign  countries — although 
already  the  most  important  assets  have  been  taken  in  the  shape  of  the 
foreign  outstanding  debt,  on  which  as  a  base  German  foreign  commerce 
might  be  able  to  resume  its  functions,  especially  as  a  purchaser  of  raw 
materials.  An  indemnification  by  the  German  Government  can  in  no 
case  replace  such  losses  in  materials  and  in  personal  relations,  since  here 
not  the  money  value  but  the  specific  form  is  of  decisive  importance. 
When  resident  abroad  over-seas  or  even  in  the  German  colonies,  every 
German  is  subjected  to  an  intolerable  supervision  and  uncertainty. 
Therefore  the  question  whether  he  may  live  in  the  German  colonies  at 
all  is  decided  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  After  such  radical 
injuries  this  deprives  the  merchant  of  his  last  possibility  even  here  of 
building  up,  by  arduous  labor,  a  slow  reconstruction.  In  no  passage  of 
the  agreement  is  there  mention  of  the  German’s  being  allowed  to  return 
to  his  former  activities  on  the  same  basis  as  the  citizen  of  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers.  If  the  merchant,  restricted  in  this  way,  leaves 
his  own  country  and  tries  to  build  up  again  German  economic  life 
across  the  seas,  even  here  he  is  pursued  by  the  Commission  on  Repara¬ 
tions  with  its  dictatorial  requirements.  Furthermore,  all  information 
transmitted  through  the  real  instruments  of  world  trade,  the  cable 
and  the  wireless  telegraph,  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  censorship  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 

After  a  thorough  test  of  the  conditions  depicted,  it  is  not  possible  for 
the  German  Delegation  to  see  how  these  designs  are  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  an  impartial  justice  which  plays 
no  favorites  and  knows  no  discriminations.  On  the  contrary,  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  legally  ensured,  in  a 
one-sided  fashion,  all  the  liberties  which  would  actually  be  granted  to 
them  in  a  free  and  fair  world-competition ;  but  the  German  merchant 
is,  by  the  erection  of  insuperable  obstacles,  prevented  from  enjoying 
them. 

The  very  practice  that  ought  to  be  ruled  out,  “selfish  economic  combi¬ 
nation  and  economic  boycott  or  exclusion”,  is,  on  the  contrary,  made 
legal  in  all  forms  and  to  a  degree  surpassing  every  historical  precedent, 
when  practised  against  the  Germans. 

All  the  measures  which  have  been  taken  against  German  rights  and 
interests  abroad  are  unjustifiable  from  the  standpoint  of  reparation. 
For  they  bring  great  advantages  to  the  foreign  merchant  compet¬ 
ing  abroad  with  the  German  merchant.  They  would  only  be  com- 
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preliensible  upon  the  assumption  that  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  intended  to  suppress  German  commercial  competition.  This 
interpretation  is  becoming  more  and  more  generally  accepted  by  the 
German  people  in  view  of  the  procedure  followed  by  the  Allied  and 
Associated  P owers  during  the  Armistice  and  in  view  of  the  Peace  nego¬ 
tiations.  The  German  Government  hesitates  to  accede  thereto,  since 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  would  thereby  admit  that 
they  did  not  carry  on  the  war  for  the  realisation  of  the  lofty  aims  an¬ 
nounced  by  them,  but  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  an  economic  rival, 
and  since  it  would  cause  the  impression  that  they  now  had  no  further 
scruples  against  revealing,  even  before  history,  their  true  purpose  with 
regard  to  an  enemy  rendered  completely  powerless  through  trickery. 

The  German  Delegation  must  place  decisive  emphasis  upon  the  fact 
that  this  one-sided  injury  to  German  foreign  trade  should  cease  and 
that  complete  reciprocity  and  freedom  of  action  be  assured  to  it  in 
the  framework  of  the  claims  set  forth  by  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  for  their  own  commerce. 

The  demand  for  the  delivery  of  the  whole  existing  over-sea  merchant 
marine,  or  that  at  present  under  construction,  in  the  general  provisions 
of  Annex  III,  Article  244,  is  inacceptable.  The  German  Delegation  is 
on  the  contrary  ready  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  Annex  III  whereby  the 
German  Fleet  is  to  fill  the  gaps  which  have  occurred  through  the 
events  of  the  war.  This  could  be  accomplished  in  such  a  way  that 
Germany  would  share  in  the  total  amount  of  transportation  neces¬ 
sary,  that  the  ships  would  be  placed  in  a  world  pool,  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  participation  in  control,  uniformly  and  with  the  same  point 
of  view,  by  all  flags  concerned.  But  beyond  this,  without  in  any  way 
recognising  the  principle  of  an  obligation  to  replace  ton  for  ton,  the 
readiness  exists  to  take  over,  in  accordance  with  paragraph  5  of  the 
above  annex,  building  contracts  for  merchant  vessels  and  even  to  ex¬ 
tend  such  contracts  to  a  higher  tonnage  figure  and  for  a  longer  period 
of  time,  in  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  the  ship-yards  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  definite  arrangements  to  be  made. 

The  Delegation  further  suggests  that  negotiations  be  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  deciding  whether  or  not  a  mutual  participation  of 
Allied  and  German  shipping  interests  in  common  navigation  enter¬ 
prises  can  be  brought  about. 

JV.  Compensation  [Eepakation] 

1.  LEGAL  BASIS  OF  OiaJMANT’s  OBLIGATION  TO  PAY  INDEMNITY 

The  general  legal  basis  of  the  Peace  Treaty  set  forth  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  observations  contains,  in  the  opinion  of  the  German  Delega¬ 
tion,  an  already  definitely  formulated,  stipulated  agreement  with  re- 
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gard  to  Germany’s  obligation  to  pay  indemnity.  The  contents  of  this 
agreement  in  its  characteristic  features  was  set  forth  in  the  note  of 
the  German  Delegation  of  24  May,  lOlQ.*®  According  to  this  note,  the 
Message  of  President  Wilson  of  8  January,  1918,  and  the  note  of 
Secretary  of  State  Lansing  of  5  November,  1918,  are  the  criterion  for 
the  determination  of  the  extent  of  Germany’s  obligation  to  indemnify. 
The  Message  of  President  Wilson  demanded  the  restoration  of  the 
occupied  territories.  The  conception  “restoration  of  occupied  terri¬ 
tories”  is  then  more  closely  defined  as  regards  Germany  in  the  Note  of 
Secretary  of  State  Lansing,  in  which  Germany  is  to  make  compensation 
for  all  damage  done  to  the  Civil  population  of  the  Allies  and  their 
property,  through  aggression  on  the  part  of  Germany  by  land,  by 
water  and  from  the  air. 

It  appeared  and  still  appears  as  a  matter  of  course,  under  the  Ger¬ 
man  interpretation,  that  the  obligation  for  compensation  specified  in 
this  exposition  cannot  apply  to  other  districts  than  those  of  which 
the  restoration  was  demanded  in  the  message  of  President  Wilson. 
Leading  Statesmen  of  the  enemy  echoed  these  sentiments  as  their  war 
aims.  An  obligation  to  restore  these — ^but  only  these — districts  was, 
therefore,  acceptable  to  Germany,  since  it  had  brought  upon  a  foreign 
country  the  horrors  of  war,  through  an  action  contrary  to  international 
law,  namely,  through  the  violation  of  Belgian  Neutrality.  It  is  the  at¬ 
tack  on  Belgium  alone  for  which  the  German  Government  took  the 
responsibility  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Armistice.  Re¬ 
sponsibility  extends  primarily  only  to  Belgium.  It  should,  however, 
also  be  recognised  in  the  same  manner  for  Northern  France,  since  the 
German  Armies  reached  the  districts  of  Northern  France  by  a  way 
that  led  across  violated  Belgian  neutrality.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
extension  of  the  obligation  for  compensation  to  the  occupied  terri¬ 
tories  of  Italy,  Montenegro,  Serbia  and  Roumania,  must  be  opposed, 
for  the  reason  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  an  attack  by  Germany 
upon  these  countries  contrary  to  International  Law.  Italy  and  Rou¬ 
mania,  in  spite  of  their  Treaty  obligations  with  Germany  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  War,  have  shared  in  the  war  against  us.  No  more  can 
any  obligation  for  compensation  to  the  Poles  be  recognised,  since 
Poland  stood  in  friendly  relations  with  Germany  on  6  November, 
1918;  no  restitution  to  Poland  is  mentioned  in  the  Message  of  8  Janu¬ 
ary,  1918. 

The  definite  Treaty  obligation  of  Germany  is,  accordingly,  to  indem¬ 
nify  the  Civil  population  of  the  Allies  in  the  districts  of  Belgium  and 
France  occupied  by  German  troops,  for  all  damage  suffered  as  a  result 
of  the  German  attack.  The  obligation  is  thereby  not  limited  to  real 
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property  injured;  it  includes,  rather,  all  damage  which  that  civilian 
population  has  suffered  to  person  or  property. 

The  draft  of  the  peace  conditions  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  however,  goes  far  beyond  what  is  contained  in  the  solemn 
announcements  and  stipulations  of  the  year  1918.  Article  231  of  the 
draft  demands  on  the  part  of  Germany  the  fundamental  recognition 
that  she  and  her  allies  are  responsible,  without  exception,  for  all 
losses  and  damages  which  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments, 
as  well  as  their  citizens  and  subjects,  have  suffered  as  a  result  of  the 
War.  Consequently  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  demand, 
according  to  Article  232,  Paragraph  2,  that  Germany  undertake  the 
reparation  of  all  damage  suffered  by  the  civil  population  of  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers,  and  by  their  property  as  a  result  of  the  attack 
by  land,  the  water  or  from  the  air,  and,  in  addition,  the  reparation 
in  general  of  all  damage  more  explicitly  outlined  in  Annex  I,  Article 
232.  This  provision  applies,  moreover,  even  to  the  most  insignificant 
portion  of  damage  suffered  by  the  civil  population  in  the  occupied 
districts.  These  are  specified : 

1.  Damage  to  civilians  of  Allied  and  Associated  Nationality  taking 
place  in  other  districts  than  those  occupied ; 

2.  Damage  caused  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  States  themselves; 

3.  Damage  to  military  persons  of  these  States ; 

4.  Damage  to  their  civil  and  military  population  caused  not  by  the 
aggression  of  Germany  but  by  Germany’s  Allies. 

The  above  mentioned  demands  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Gov¬ 
ernments  give  rise  to  the  supposition  that  they  now  wish,  over  and 
above  the  covenanted  agreement,  to  determine  a  liability  for  the 
reparation  for  every  act  perpetrated  during  the  course  of  the  war 
contrary  to  International  Law.  As  already  explained  in  the  Note  of 
May  24th,  Germany  has  in  general  recognised  the  principle  of  lia¬ 
bility  for  acts  in  violation  of  International  Law.  Naturally,  however, 
the  departure  from  the  standpoint  of  the  covenanted  agreement  must 
have  the  consequence  that  Germany  can  no  longer  maintain  the  renun¬ 
ciation,  expressed  therein,  of  the  realisation  of  German  demands  for 
reparation,  but  on  her  own  part  would  have  to  present  extensive  bills 
for  damage  done,  A  practical  solution  of  the  great  difficulties  result¬ 
ing  from  such  confrontation  of  acts  committed  by  both  sides  contrary 
to  International  Law  would  be  possible  only  by  means  of  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  an  impartial  International  Court  of  Arbitration,  as  already 
mentioned  in  the  Note  of  May  24th. 

The  German  Government,  however,  considers  it  her  duty  to  confine 
her  counter-propositions  to  the  subject  of  reparations,  as  was  agreed 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  Autumn  of  1918.  Germany,  however,  de¬ 
clares  herself  in  these  proposals  ready  to  undertake  the  responsibilities 
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for  those  loans  which  the  Belgian  Government  obtained  from  her 
Allies  for  war  purposes  up  to  November  11,  1919.  This  is  not  to  be 
construed  as  a  renunciation  of  the  principle  of  law  previously  ex¬ 
pounded,  but  as  a  voluntary  accommodation. 

2.  FINANCIAL  REQUIREMENTS 

With  regard  to  damages  to  be  made  good  in  detail,  the  German 
Government  is  disposed  to  accept  the  principle  of  the  French  Repara¬ 
tion  proposal  of  1916,^**  according  to  which  the  damage  should  be 
determinate,  material  and  immediate  {‘•^certams,  materiels  et  directs’’'’). 
Incidentally,  the  German  Government  points  out  that  many  sections 
of  the  population  of  the  occupied  areas,  notably  in  Belgium,  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  making  considerable  profit  during  the  occupation, 
as  is  shown  by  the  most  unusually  large  circulation  of  German  Bank 
Notes  in  these  areas. 

In  accordance  with  this  point  of  view  the  German  Government 
would  recognise  in  principle  its  liability  for  reparation  for  damage 
comprised  under  Annex  I  to  Article  232  under  paragrajihs  1,  2,  3,  8,  9 
and  10.  In  connection  with  all  these  points,  however,  liability  for 
I'eparation  is  only  admitted  in  respect  of  damage  caused  by  Germany 
tc  civilians  in  the  occupied  districts  of  France  and  Belgium. 

In  regard  to  paragraph  4,  having  in  view  the  hardships  to  which  in 
particular  German  subjects  of  foreign  States  and  German  Colonials 
have  been  subjected,  the  latter  in  part  actually  in  contravention  of 
the  Congo  Acts,  the  German  Government  again  takes  its  stand  on 
the  principle  of  reciprocity.  As  to  the  demands  made  in  paragraphs 
5-7  it  cannot  recognise  that  these  are  based  on  any  legal  principle,  as 
it  is  in  this  case  a  question  of  purely  military  expenses,  not  of  damage 
caused  to  civilians  by  the  attack. 

In  regard  to  the  expenses  of  an  Army  of  Occupation,  the  German 
Government  holds  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  purposes  of  security 
for  any  occupation.  Owing  to  the  naval  and  military  disarmament 
to  which  it  agrees,  Germany  is  defenceless  in  every  respect.  An  Army 
of  Occupation  will  only  diminish  the  German  resources,  and  lessen 
the  annual  payments  it  can  make. 

Germany  is  ready  to  agree  that  the  total  amount  of  Reparation 
payable  by  it  up  to  May  1st,  1921,  should  definitely  be  fixed  on  this 
basis,  payment  to  be  made  to  France  in  French  francs,  to  Belgium 
in  Belgian  francs. 

Since,  according  to  the  general  principles  of  law,  no  one  can,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  be  both  party  and  judge,  [but]  whereas  the 

“Presumably  report  submitted  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  M.  Desplas, 
July  13,  1916,  les  documents  parlementaires  de  la  session  1916,  No.  2345  (Rapport 
Desplas) . 
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States  that  have  suffered  damages  are  themselves  represented  on  the 
Inter-Allied  Commission,  the  German  Government  does  not  consider 
it  admissible  that  the  Reparation  Commission  (Article  233)  should 
of  itself  definitively  assess  the  damage.  The  German  Government  pro¬ 
poses,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  German  Commission  should  be  allowed 
to  co-operate  under  an  arrangement  whereby  an  agreement  between  the 
two  Commissions  should  be  necessary  in  regard  to  the  assessment,  and 
that  points  not  settled  by  agreement  between  the  Commissions  should 
be  submitted  for  definitive  settlement  to  a  mixed  Court  of  Arbitration 
with  a  neutral  Chairman. 

A  similar  method  should  be  adopted  in  assessing  the  value  of  the 
payments  in  kind  which  Germany  has  already  made  on  account  of 
reparation  and  will  further  undertake  to  make;  similarly,  in  regard 
to  the  assessment  of  the  sums  payable  for  the  provision  of  Germany 
with  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials,  failing  the  reaching  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  at  the  time  of  signing  of  the  Treaty  (Articles  235  and  236). 

The  German  Government  is  keenly  desirous  of  co-operating  by 
means  of  German  labour  in  the  reconstruction  of  F ranee  and  Belgium 
by  way  of  partial  liquidation  of  its  liability  for  reparation.  It  will 
make  proposals  in  due  time  concerning  the  methods  by  which  this 
task,  which  is  common  to  all  civilised  nations,  can  be  carried  out  in  the 
quickest  possible  way,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Allied  and  As¬ 
sociated  Powers. 

The  German  Government  reserves,  moreover,  the  right  to  bring 
forward,  orally  and  in  writing,  detailed  proposals  in  regard  to  points 
in  the  Treaty  whose  modification  is  provisionally  suggested.  The 
German  Government  has  the  intention  of  expressing  at  the  moment 
only  the  general  lines  which  it  considers  acceptable. 

In  order  to  fulfill  its  obligations  in  regard  to  reparation,  Germany 
is  determined  to  do  everything  that  lies  in  its  power.  The  German 
Government  entertains  no  doubt  that  the  German  people  will  for 
generations  have  to  bear  heavier  burdens  than  any  other  in  this  respect. 

Germany  declares  itself  willing  to  pay  a  proportion  of  the  total  in¬ 
come  from  taxation  and  surpluses  on  State  undertakings  of  both  the 
German  Empire  and  the  several  German  States,  in  proportion  to  its 
capacity  to  pay,  as  a  regular  annuity. 

It  further  recognises  the  principle  expressed  in  Article  234  and  in 
paragraph  12  (5)  of  Annex  II  that  the  German  taxation  system  should 
impose  in  general  on  the  taxpayer  at  least  as  great  a  burden  as  those 
prevailing  in  the  most  heavily  burdened  of  the  States  represented  on 
the  Reparation  Commission.  Germany  does  this,  confident  in  the 
belief  that  the  development  of  the  taxation  system  in  these  States  will 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  social  justice  and  in  conformity  with  the 
principle  of  economic  solvency,  as  in  Germany.  It  is  essential  for 
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democratic  Germany  that  its  national  institutions  should  be  inspired 
with  a  spirit  of  social  justice.  Germany  can  thus  endure  its  heavy 
burdens  only  on  condition  that  it  does  not  find  itself  split  into  frag¬ 
ments  by  the  final  Treaty  of  Peace;  and  that  its  industrial  system  and 
food  supply  are  not  destroyed  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  implied  in 
the  right  of  self-determination  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
Slesvig  and  parts  of  the  province  of  Posen.  Germany  further  pre¬ 
supposes  that  the  restoration  of  its  over-seas  relations,  and  of  its 
colonies  overseas,  of  its  commercial  establishments,  etc.,  will  not  be 
denied  it,  and,  further,  that  it  will  be  left  with  a  sufficient  commercial 
fleet,  consisting  of  large  ships,  and  that  it  will  be  enabled  to  impose 
taxation  with  the  help  of  international  law  on  property  situated  out¬ 
side  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire. 

Germany  has  taken  upon  itself  the  obligations  described  in  the 
Lansing  Note  on  the  basis  of  its  territorial  limits  of  that  time.  It 
would  have  been  ridiculous  to  undertake  so  heavy  a  burden  regardless 
of  the  diminution  of  its  labour  resources,  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs. 
It  had  no  intention  of  doing  so.  If  to  such  an  extent  as  may  arise  from 
the  rights  of  peoples  to  self-determination  a  diminution  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Territory  occurs,  then  the  liability  for  reparation  assessed  for 
the  1st  May  1921  must  be  proportionately  distributed  in  view  of  this 
principle.  What  is  designated  as  damage  is  a  consequence  of  the  war 
for  which  the  National  Assembly  granted  credits.  All  representatives 
of  all  the  districts  whose  cession  is  required  by  our  Enemies  in  the 
Draft  Treaty,  took  part  in  the  granting  of  these  credits,  therefore  these 
districts  must  be  held  liable  for  their  proportionate  share  in  the  debts 
which  result  from  the  War.  The  Allied  Powers  should  collect  these 
proportionate  shares  and  deduct  them  from  the  account  for  reparation. 
No  other  procedure  would  be  just.  Keparation  can  only  be  forthcom¬ 
ing  from  the  industry  and  activity  of  the  whole  population.  Isolated 
sections  of  the  population  cannot  be  freed  from  this  obligation  by 
being  subjected  to  another  Government. 

As  regards  the  determination  of  the  annuity,  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  cannot  admit  that  it  should  be  effected  solely  by  the  Assembly  of 
Creditors,  namely,  the  Reparation  Commission.  It  is  prepared  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  this  Commission  immediately  all  the  material  necessary  for  the 
determination  of  Germany’s  capacity  to  pay,  in  order  that  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  percentage  of  State  revenue  which  is  to  form  the  annuity 
may  be  made  in  agreement  with  a  Commission  of  German  experts. 
Points  of  disagreement  should  be  settled  by  a  mixed  Commission 
under  a  neutral  Chairman. 

In  this  way  an  objective  and  impartial  estimate  would  be  formed 
of  the  amount  of  Germany’s  capacity  for  payment,  without  ruining  its 
social  and  industrial  life.  The  sternest  creditor  carmot  demand  more 
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from  a  debtor  who  is  willing  to  pay,  but  fiaids  liis  capacity  to  do  so 
heavily  diminished. 

It  must  be  recognised  that  provision  must  be  made  for  regular  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  sums  due  from  time  to  time,  but  it  is  disproportionate  to 
the  purpose  when  a  Commission  is  set  up  for  Germany,  equipped  with 
dictatorial  powers  as  outlined  in  Annex  II  to  Article  233.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  State,  particularly  a  democratic  State,  to  renounce  its 
rights  of  sovereignty  to  the  extent  demanded.  Most  of  all  is  Germany 
unable  to  yield  to  the  demand  that  it  should  issue  decrees  and  regula¬ 
tions  such  as  the  Commission  may  from  time  to  time  require.  The 
whole  basis  of  Goverimient,  which,  for  Germany  too,  must  rest  on  the 
principle  of  self-determination,  would  be  shaken,  and  indeed  annulled. 
The  right  of  granting  taxation  is  in  all  democratic  States  the  method 
by  which  the  popular  Assembly  exercises  its  control  over  the  Execu¬ 
tive.  The  absolute  power  claimed  by  the  Commission  would,  moreover, 
compel  the  Commission  to  subject  every  individual  household  in  the 
Empire  and  in  its  component  States  and  in  the  Communes  {Kom- 
munen)  to  an  enquiry.  Foreigners  would  never  be  in  a  position  to 
conduct  such  an  enquiry ;  moreover,  this  system  involves  serious  danger 
in  regard  to  payment  of  the  Reparation.  It  need  only  be  observed  that 
not  only  the  joy  of  work,  but  also  the  willingness  to  pay  taxes  would 
suffer  throughout  the  whole  population,  since  no  people  can  be  perma¬ 
nently  compelled  to  place  the  whole  results  of  its  efforts  at  the  service 
of  foreign  Powers  or  to  give  up  its  right  to  a  voice  in  their  disposal. 
The  consequence  would  be  that  direct  taxes  in  Germany  would  have  to 
be  collected  for  the  most  part  by  force. 

According  to  the  German  proposals,  the  Inter-allied  Commission 
would  operate  in  the  following  spheres : 

1.  In  determining  the  amount  of  reparation. 

2.  In  determining  the  value  of  payments  in  kind. 

3.  In  reaching  agreements  in  regard  to  the  amount  to  be  deducted 
from  payments  in  kind  on  account  of  the  provision  of  Germany  with 
foodstuffs  and  raw  materials. 

4.  In  the  enquiry  into  the  German  capacity  to  pay,  which  is  at  once 
to  be  undertaken  with  a  view  to  the  determination  of  the  proportion 
of  the  state  revenue  to  be  earmarked  for  payments. 

As  to  the  technical  method  of  payment  of  the  sums  due  for  repara¬ 
tion  to  be  fixed  as  above  for  May  1st,  1921,  and  as  to  the  method  of 
paying  sums  due  annually  in  proportion  to  the  frontiers  established, 
Germany  makes  the  following  suggestions: 

Within  4  weeks  after  ratification  of  the  treaty  Germany  is  prepared 
to  sign  an  undertaking  to  pay  20  Milliards  in  gold  marks,  on  or  before 
May  1st,  1926,  in  amounts  to  be  determined  by  the  Allied  and  Associ¬ 
ated  Powers.  Germany  is  further  prepared  to  sign  the  necessary 
bonds  covering  the  remainder  of  the  total  amoimt  determined  to  be  due 
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for  reparation,  and  to  pay  yearly  interest  on  them  as  from  the  1st  May, 
1927,  free  from  income  tax,  with  the  provision  that  the  total  debt  to  be 
assessed  should  in  no  case  exceed  an  amount  of  100  milliards  of  gold 
marks,  including  both  the  payment  to  Belgium  on  account  of  the 
amounts  advanced  to  that  country  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Pow¬ 
ers,  and  also  the  already  mentioned  20  milliards  of  gold  marks. 

Against  the  first  debt  of  20  milliards  of  gold  marks  are  to  be  set  all 
payments  already  made  and  still  to  be  made  by  Germany  on  the  basis 
of  the  Armistice,  such  as  railway  material,  agricultural  machinery  and 
all  kinds  of  material,  military  and  other;  also,  the  value  of  all  pay¬ 
ments  to  be  made  by  Germany  after  the  conclusion  of  Peace  which  are 
to  be  brought  into  the  Keparation  account,  as  for  example  value  of  rail¬ 
ways  and  state  property;  the  definitive  taking  over  of  state  debts;  the 
obligations  of  Powers  associated  with  Germany  during  the  war  which 
are  to  be  ceded  to  the  Allies;  a  proportion  to  be  agreed  upon  of  the 
receipts  earned  by  bringing  German  tonnage  into  the  world  pool ;  all 
such  payments  in  kind  as  have  to  be  determined  by  agreement  with 
reference  to  Annexes  III  to  VI  of  Part  VIII ;  further,  the  value  of  the 
labour  supply  by  Germany  for  the  reconstruction  of  Belgium  and 
France  and  of  material  provided  for  this  purpose ;  finally,  the  restitu¬ 
tion  to  be  made  to  Belgium  in  the  form  of  a  special  loan  on  account 
of  the  sums  advanced  to  Belgium  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 
For  the  amortisation  payments  which  are  to  be  made  annually  and 
bear  no  interest  up  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  a  further  sum  of  80 
milliards  of  marks,  the  limits  provided  in  respect  of  German  capacity 
to  pay  will  be  applicable.  These  payments  shall  be  not  higher  than 
the  percentage  to  be  fixed  by  the  German  Imperial  and  State  income. 
Germany  undertakes  the  obligation  to  assume  a  liability  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  amiual  sums  by  way  of  reparation  to  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,  which  will  approximate  to  the  total  net  peace  Budget  of  the 
German  Empire  as  hitherto  constituted. 

In  accordance  with  the  above,  the  annuity  to  be  paid  annually  shall 
be  determined  in  fixed  proportion  to  the  German  Imperial  income  de¬ 
rived  from  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  from  surplus  revenue  of  state 
undertakings  and  from  cu.stoms,  with  the  proviso  that  payment  of 
customs  duties  in  gold  may  be  prescribed.  These  payments  shall  how¬ 
ever  during  the  first  ten  years  not  exceed  the  value  at  any  particular 
moment  of  1  milliard  of  gold  marks ;  2  years  before  the  expiration  of 
this  period  of  ten  years  a  new  agreement  shall  be  made  in  regard  to  the 
determination  of  this  maximum  limit. 

[The  payment  of  the  annuities  may  be  secured  by  a  guarantee  fund. 
The  German  Reich  could  pledge  itself  to  pay  an  annuity  into  this  fund 
up  to  the  year  1926  from  the  income  of  indirect  taxes,  monopolies,  and 
duties,  and  after  that  to  keep  the  amount  permanently  at  the  same  level. 
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Only  in  case  Germany  should  be  in  arrears  with  an  annuity,  could  con¬ 
trol  of  this  fund  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Government  be  admitted, 
and  then  only  until  such  annuity  had  been  duly  paid.  It  is  impossible 
to  admit  measures  of  an  arbitrary  nature,  such  as  are  threatened  in 
Section  18  of  Annex  II  to  Article  233  (page  107). 

There  is  reserved  the  right  to  submit  additional  explanations  in 
writing;  at  the  same  time  the  Delegation  pi-opose  to  discuss  details 
verbally.] 

S.  ECONOMIC  OBLIGATIONS 

As  a  basis  for  the  proposed  further  negotiations  the  following  obser¬ 
vations  are  offered  regarding  the  demands  contained  in  Annexes  III 
to  VI  of  Part  VIII. 

Annex  III  {Ships). 

The  essential  part  of  the  demands  formulated  in  this  Annex  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  German  Delegation,  in  contradiction  with  the  de¬ 
mand  put  forward  in  Article  236.  If  Germany  is  to  cooperate  with 
the  whole  of  her  economic  forces  in  the  reconstruction  of  what  the  war 
has  destroyed,  she  can  enter  into  such  an  engagement  with  a  good 
conscience  only  witliin  the  limits  of  her  already  diminished  productive 
power.  It  would  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  the  German  Delegation, 
be  wrong  for  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  still  further  to 
impair  this  power  of  production  by  demanding  not  only  the  surrender 
of  goods  and  monetary  values  but  also  the  delivery  of  such  important 
means  of  production  as  her  Merchant  ships  whose  loss  must  lead  to  a 
collapse  and  thereby  to  the  complete  paralysis  of  the  German  industrial 
organisation  as  a  whole. 

Apart  from  the  above  considerations  the  demand  for  the  delivery 
of  sea-fishing  vessels  raises  the  further  point  of  the  extraordinary  im¬ 
portance  which  attaches  to  these  vessels  at  this  particular  moment  as 
regards  the  problem  of  feeding  the  German  people  in  view  of  the  dearth 
of  meat.  Up  to  this  moment  only  157  German  steam  trawlers  and  53 
luggers  have  been  in  service.  The  remaining  trawlers  will  be  required 
for  several  further  months  in  sweeping  for  mines.  The  Peace  condi¬ 
tions  demand  the  delivery  of  146  fishing  vessels,  that  is  to  say,  nearly 
the  whole  German  flotilla  at  present  employed  in  fishing.  The  demand 
is  therefore  one  which  it  is  impossible  to  meet  if  only  for  reasons  con¬ 
nected  with  the  feeding  of  the  population. 

The  demand  for  the  delivery  of  the  whole  oversea  merchant  fleet 
existing  and  under  construction  is  unacceptable  in  the  complete  form 
in  which  it  is  provided  in  Annex  III.  The  German  Delegation  is 
however  prepared  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  Annex  III,  according  to  which 

*'  The  two  paragraphs  In  brackets  are  omitted  from  the  tile  translation.  Trans¬ 
lation  from  the  German  text  supplied  by  the  editors. 
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the  German  fleet  is  to  take  its  part  in  filling  the  gaps  due  to  the  events 
of  the  war.  This  might  take  the  form  of  Germany  sharing  in  the 
total  requirements  as  to  Maritime  transport  by  putting  her  ships  into 
a  general  pool  in  which  all  flags  concerned  would  have  a  share  of 
control  based  on  principles  of  uniformity  and  equality.  Whilst  the 
Delegation  once  again  rejects  the  reparation  principle  of  “ton  for 
ton”,  it  declares  its  readiness  to  undertake,  in  accordance  wdth  clause  5 
of  Annex  III,  obligations  to  build  merchant  ships  and  even  to  extend 
such  building,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  yards  and  after  a  more 
detailed  agreement,  to  a  higher  amount  of  tonnage  and  longer  period 
of  time.  A  reservation  would  however  have  to  be  made  that  in  the 
first  year  the  required  amount  of  tonnage  will  be  reduced  with  due 
regard  to  the  general  situation. 

The  Delegation  would  further  suggest  that  negotiations  might  be 
opened  as  to  whether  a  mutual  participation  of  Allied  and  of  German 
shipping  interests  can  be  effected  in  their  respective  shipping  concerns. 

As  regards  the  surrender  of  inland  navigation  tonnage  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  reparation,  the  German  Delegation  points  out  that  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  such  losses  only  can  be  contemplated  as  Germany  has  to  effect 
within  the  limits  of  the  obligations  which  she  has  recognised.  So  far 
as  the  restoration  is  not  already,  in  accordance  with  the  first  sentence 
of  paragraph  6,  covered  by  the  return  of  vessels  whose  identity  is 
established,  Germany  is  ready  to  surrender  to  the  Reparation  Com¬ 
mission  a  part  of  her  river  fleet  up  to  the  amount  of  this  difference, 
not  exceeding  however  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  fleet  as  it  was  on 
November  11th,  1918.  This,  however,  is  to  be  understood  with  the 
proviso : 

1.  That  the  river  craft  in  Belgium,  France  and  Alsace  which  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  taken 
into  account; 

2.  That,  on  returning  ships  freely  acquired  by  purchase,  their  value, 
which  will  have  to  be  ascertained,  is  in  the  first  instance  repaid  to 
Germany.  Germany  is  ready  to  agree  that  these  amounts  are  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  reparation  account.  For  further  purposes  of 
valuation  both  parties  will  have  to  be  heard,  a  decision  being  made  by 
a  neutral  court  of  arbitration  in  case  the  parties  do  not  agree ; 

3.  That  for  any  ships  that  may  have  been  destroyed  others  of 
equal  construction  and  size  are  delivered.  Should  it  be  found  in  this 
respect  that  the  delivery  of  existing  ships  is  not  possible  without 
seriously  jeopardising  German  intei'nal  navigation,  Germany  is  ready 
to  replace  the  number  of  non-delivered  ships  by  new  constructions. 

Further  concessions  on  the  part  of  Germany  in  the  matter  of  delivery 
of  inland  navigation  tonnage  in  accordance  with  339  and  357  of  the 
Conditions  of  Peace  will  be  treated  in  connection  with  other  clauses. 
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Annex  IV  {Machinery,  etc.). 

The  German  Delegation  is  ready  to  accept  the  principle  that  Ger¬ 
many  shall  devote  her  economic  resources  directly  to  the  purposes  of 
restoration.  They  are  willing,  particularly  in  this  matter,  to  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  her  in  every  practical  way  as  far  as  possible.  They 
must  however  see  to  it  that,  in  the  fulfillment  of  these  obligations  as 
well  as  in  the  control  thereof  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Govern¬ 
ments,  the  economic  sovereignty  of  the  German  Government  remains 
intact.  In  so  far  as  interference  with  the  economic  liberty  of  the 
German  people  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  obliga¬ 
tions  incurred,  the  German  Govermnent  will  act  on  its  own  initiative. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  German  Delegation  must  decline  to  concede 
to  the  Eeparation  Commission  which  is  to  be  set  up  under  Article  233 
any  rights  going  beyond  the  above  principles. 

The  German  Delegation  notes  that,  in  accordance  with  Clause  11  of 
Annex  II,  the  Commission  shall  be  guided  in  its  actions  by  justice, 
equity  and  good  faith.  The  German  Delegation  shares  the  view  that 
these  principles  are  the  necessary  and  primary  condition  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  solution  of  the  questions  connected  with  Reparation.  But  the 
German  Government  must  for  the  same  reason  claim  rights  for  them¬ 
selves  and  must  refuse  to  recognise  the  one-sided  powers  of  decision  and 
control  conferred  on  the  Commission.  For  the  purposes  of  a  practical 
solution  the  German  Government  consider  it  necessary  on  their  part  to 
set  up  a  Commission  to  deal  with  the  question  of  Reparation  by  means 
of  economic  services.  Such  Commission  will  be  guided  by  the  same 
principles  as  are  laid  down  in  Clause  11  of  Annex  II  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Commission  to  be  nominated  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Gov¬ 
ernments.  They  propose  to  leave  it  to  the  two  Commissions  in  joint 
cooperation  to  give  effect  to  the  obligations  to  be  incurred  by  Germany 
in  regard  to  economic  services,  A  special  agreement  would  regulate 
the  procedure  to  be  adopted  in  such  cooperation. 

In  the  event  of  there  being  no  agreement  between  the  two  Commis¬ 
sions  as  to  carrying  out  the  obligations  incurred  or  as  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  any  stipulations  of  the  final  treaty  of  Peace  regarding  restora¬ 
tion,  the  decision  should  rest  with  a  Court  of  Arbitration  with  a  neutral 
Chairman  in  wdiich  each  of  tlie  two  parties  would  be  represented  by 
a  member ;  the  two  members  on  their  part  electing  the  third  neutral 
member.  Subject  to  these  conditions  the  German  Delegation  is  ready 
to  agree  to  the  demands  in  Annex  IV  but  only,  as  regards  the  separate 
paragraphs  themselves,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  in  contradiction  with 
the  reservations  and  proposals  made  above  as  to  the  rights  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  In  view,  however,  of  the  extraordinarily  far-reaching  nature 
of  these  provisions  it  seems  necessary  that  they  should  be  the  subject 
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of  special  and  detailed  negotiation.  In  particular  it  must  at  once  be 
pointed  out  that  there  is  serious  objection  to  be  raised  to  these  pro¬ 
visions,  especially  to  paragraph  4  of  Annex  IV.  By  that  paragraph 
the  disorganisation  of  German  economic  life  owing  to  the  removal  of 
materials,  etc.,  is  to  be  avoided  only  in  so  far  as  the  ability  of  Germany 
to  carry  out  reparation  may  thereby  be  adversely  atfected.  This  is 
impossible.  The  German  people  cannot  support  any  conditions  which 
amount  to  its  disorganisation.  It  does  not  live  only  in  order  to  per¬ 
form  acts  of  reparation,  but  rather  to  effect  its  reconstitution  while 
discharging  the  burdens  laid  upon  it. 

Assent  cannot  be  given  to  the  demand  in  its  general  form  in  clause 
4  of  Annex  IV,  by  which  Germany  is  to  be  obliged,  on  the  demand  of 
the  Keparation  Commission,  to  surrender  for  the  purposes  of  repara¬ 
tion  up  to  30  per  cent  of  machinery,  equipment,  tools  and  like  articles 
in  actual  use  unless  there  is  no  free  stock  of  such  articles  respectively 
available.  The  German  Delegation  agrees  however  in  principle  to 
proceed  on  its  part  to  requisitions,  within  the  limits  of  the  counter¬ 
proposals  already  made  or  to  be  made  in  the  course  of  further  negotia¬ 
tion,  with  the  proviso  that  these  articles  are  the  private  property  of 
concerns  either  unemployed  or  not  fully  employed  and  that  such  req¬ 
uisition  appears  appropriate  in  all  the  circumstances.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  the  question  must  be  considered  whether,  in  the  absence  of  free 
stocks  of  machinery,  etc.,  the  dismantling  or  the  removal  from  premises 
which  are  in  a  working  condition  cannot  be  avoided  by  restoring 
similar  machines  without  any  appreciable  loss  of  time. 

In  this  connection  the  German  Delegation  declares  that  they  are  in¬ 
deed  in  principle  ready  to  fulfil  the  demands  of  Article  238  as  they 
have  already  undertaken  to  do  in  the  Armistice  Convention  and  have 
since  then  continued  to  do.  So  far  as  this  deals  with  the  restoration 
of  machines,  premises,  tools  and  other  similar  articles  which  are  in 
use,  the  Delegation  must  demand  that  the  principle  of  Paragraph  4 
of  Annex  4  should  be  applied,  in  accordance  with  which  restoration 
of  this  kind  can  also  be  made  in  the  first  place  from  free  stocks  of 
articles  of  similar  character  so  far  as  they  are  available.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  must  be  expanded  to  the  extent  that  if  there  are  available  no  free 
stocks  of  articles  of  similar  character,  the  restoration  of  articles  of  that 
nature  cannot  be  required,  even  in  those  cases  in  which  by  the  delivery 
of  a  similar  machine,  equipment,  or  tool,  etc.,  to  be  supplied  there  would 
be  no  deterioration  and  no  essential  delay  in  the  restoration. 

The  restoration  required  in  Paragraph  6  of  Annex  4  of  stallions  can 
be  provided  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  identify  them  in  the  determined 
period  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  agricultural  capacity  and  the 
food  situation  of  the  comitry  do  not  permit  the  further  demands  to  be 
fulfilled  within  the  determined  period.  In  particular  this  is  impossible 
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with  regard  to  the  return  of  milch  cows,  since  by  this  there  would  be 
produced  a  further  intensification  of  infant  mortality  which  has  al¬ 
ready  been  greatly  increased  by  the  hunger  blockade.  As  is  well 
known  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments,  the  present  supply 
of  milk  in  Germany  is  already  insufficient  to  provide  the  necessary 
quantities  for  invalids  and  infants.  The  delivery  of  cattle,  goats, 
etc.,  cannot  in  the  case  of  Germany  be  considered  until  the  supply  of 
cattle  in  Germany  has  been  increased  both  as  regards  number  and 
quality  by  an  increased  import  of  fodder. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  German  Delegation  is  ready  to  agree  that 
in  order  to  fulfil  the  required  restoration  of  cattle,  purchases  should 
be  made  at  the  cost  of  the  German  Government  in  neutral  countries 
or  also  in  the  countries  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments. 
In  these  purchases  representatives  of  the  German  Government  would 
have  to  take  part.  The  German  Delegation  will  submit  further  de¬ 
tailed  proposals  with  regard  to  those  yearly  deliveries  of  horses  and 
cattle  for  which  they  undertake  the  obligation  from  fixed  periods  of 
time  to  the  credit  of  the  Keparation  account. 

Annex  V  {Coal). 

In  the  event  of  the  settlement  of  territorial  and  economic  questions, 
and  that  of  reparation  rendering  it  possible,  Germany  is  prepared  to  do 
all  she  can  to  render  available  for  export  to  France  for  her  own  use 
the  quantities  of  coal  which  correspond  to  the  difference  between  the 
pre-war  output  of  the  mines  which  have  been  destroyed  and  their  out¬ 
put  in  the  next  10  years.  Germany  recognises  that  these  quantities 
may  amount,  at  first,  to  20  million  tons  annually,  and  in  five  years  to 
8  million  tons  annually,  and  agrees  to  this  maximum. 

Germany  and  France  are  equally  interested  in  the  rapid  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  French  mines.  Germany  has  at  her  disposal  the  services 
of  a  large  number  of  firms  with  exceptional  experience  in  the  sinking 
of  sh9,fts  under  difficult  mining  conditions,  as  well  as  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  pit-head  equipment  of  every  kind.  It  is  therefore  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  both  countries  that  Germany  should  be  afforded  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  co-operating  to  a  large  extent  in  the  rapid  reconstruction  of 
the  mines.  She  is  also  ready  to  undertake  either  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  reconstruction  herself. 

It  is  physically  impossible  to  grant  the  further  options  on  coal 
required  in  paragraphs  2  to  5,  nor  can  they  be  required  of  Germany 
on  the  ground  of  reparation.  Even  in  1913,  when  Germany  reached 
her  highest  output  of  coal  with  191.5  million  tons,  only  33.8  million 
tons  (including  the  coal  equivalent  of  coke)  w^ere  exported.  Since 
1913  the  output  has,  however,  greatly  decreased.  In  1918  it  was  only 
161.5  million  tons  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  1919  roughly  29  million 
tons,  corresponding  to  a  yearly  output  of  116  million  tons.  Even  tak- 
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ing  into  account  the  fact  that  the  first  quarter’s  output  in  1919  was  ad¬ 
versely  affected  owing  to  strikes  and  unrest,  the  main  causes  of  the 
reduction  of  output  remain,  i.  e.,  the  fact  that  the  number  of  skilled 
and  experienced  miners  has  been  reduced  owing  to  the  war,  the  short¬ 
ening  of  shifts  from  8l^  to  7  hours,  the  diminished  efficiency  of  labour 
owing  to  the  hunger  blockade,  and  the  present  bad  condition  of  mining 
plant.  These  causes  can  only  gradually  be  eliminated,  if,  by  the  im¬ 
portation  of  the  necessary  raw  materials,  it  becomes  possible  to  re¬ 
move  the  difficulties  of  operation ;  slowly  to  improve  the  victualling  of 
the  German  people ;  and,  after  the  construction  of  the  necessary  hous¬ 
ing  accommodation,  partly  to  make  up  for  the  shorter  shifts  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  labour  in  the  mines.  Nevertheless  the  German  Dele- 
gation  think  it  is  necessary  to  count  on  a  decrease  of  output,  during 
the  next  few  years,  of  about  30%  on  that  of  1913,  i.  e.,  an  output  of  only 
about  131  million  tons.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany’s  own  require¬ 
ments  will  not  amount  to  those  of  1913.  They  will,  however,  amount 
to  80%  of  that  figure,  i.  e.,  about  116  million  tons.  These  figures  do  not 
include  the  output  and  the  requirements  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  but  do  in¬ 
clude  the  output  and  the  requirements  of  the  Saar  district  and  of 
Upper  Silesia.  Without  the  possession  of  these  districts  Germany 
could  export  no  coal  whatsoever,  but  on  the  contrary  would  have  to 
import  coal. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  have  recognised,  in  para¬ 
graph  10  of  Annex  V,  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration 
Germany’s  economic  requirements.  It  need  hardly  be  said  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  to  state  beforehand  Germany’s  output  and  her  requirements. 
The  above-mentioned  figures  are  the  result  of  careful  expert  calcula¬ 
tion  and  indicate  that  the  delivery  of  the  quantities  mentioned  in 
paragraphs  2  to  5  is  absolutely  impossible.  It  appears  from  these 
calculations  that  thei’e  will  probably  be  a  balance  available  for  export 
of  15  million  tons.  The  German  Government  is,  however,  prepared, 
by  continuing  the  present  system  of  rationing,  to  release  a  further  5 
million  tons  so  long  as  the  deficit  in  the  output  of  the  destroyed  mines 
amounts  to  20  million  tons. 

The  German  Delegation  must,  however,  attach  to  the  above  under¬ 
taking  the  condition  that  the  German  smelting  works  shall  receive,  in 
exchange  for  these  supplies  of  coal  and  coke,  their  requirements  of 
minette  ore  from  Lorraine  and  France.  The  quantities  received  dur¬ 
ing  1913  must  in  this  case  be  taken  as  the  basis,  in  so  far  as  the  exchange 
of  coke  and  minette  is  not  affected  by  special  agreements  between  the 
respective  works. 

The  German  Delegation  are  also  prepared  to  agree  to  grant  the 
right  of  pre-emption,  during  10  years,  for  the  domestic  requirements 
of  France  and  Belgium,  of  the  excess  of  Germany’s  total  output  of 
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coal  over  her  own  requirements.  If  this  excess  is  not  sufficient  to 
cover  the  requirements  of  these  three  countries,  the  German  Delega¬ 
tion  propose  that  the  use  of  coal  in  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium 
should  be  rationed  on  an  equal  basis.  A  Commission  composed  of 
representatives  of  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium,  would  be  formed 
to  ensure  the  carrying  out  of  this  measure.  In  this  arrangement  the 
interests  of  Italy  and  of  Luxemburg  would  have  to  be  taken  into 
account. 

As  regards  prices  and  conditions  of  supply,  the  German  Delegation 
must  request  that  ordinary  competitive  prices  must  be  charged  and 
paid.  The  German  Delegation  are  prepared  to  agree  that  the  price, 
including  freight,  shall  not  exceed  the  ordinary  export  price  for  Eng¬ 
lish  coal  of  similar  quality  inclusive  of  freight ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
prices  must  not  be  lower  than  the  price  charged  to  the  German  con¬ 
sumer.  If  Germany  were  not  paid  the  full  value  of  her  exports  in 
foreign  countries,  or  credited  therewith  under  the  financial  proposals, 
she  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  acquire  the  imports  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  her  economic  life,  and  would  consequently  not  be 
able  to  keep  up  the  increasing  payments  required  by  her  obligations 
in  respect  of  reparation. 

All  the  details  of  the  above  proposals  would  require  to  be  settled 
by  Sub-Commissions  of  experts,  to  be  appointed  in  a  similar  way  to 
the  Commissions  mentioned  previously. 

The  German  Delegation  consider  it  to  be  their  duty  to  point  out 
that,  of  the  above  mentioned  export  of  33.8  million  tons  in  1913, 
13.6  million  tons  went  to  countries  forming  part  of  the  former  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy  alone,  and  large  quantities  to  other  countries 
which  were  favourably  placed  as  regards  transport  from  the  German 
coal  districts.  It  would  not,  therefore,  be  to  the  general  interest 
(taking  into  account  the  difficulties  of  transport  now  existing  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  certain  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  States,  and  the  lack  of 
tonnage)  to  supply  the  total  surplus  output  of  coal  in  Germany  to 
France  alone.  The  German  Delegation  do  not  give  expression  to  this 
opinion  in  order  to  evade  their  obligations,  or  to  make  difficulties ;  they 
think,  however,  that  they  share  with  the  Allied  and  Associated  Gov¬ 
ernments  the  view  that  owing  to  the  serious  effect  of  the  war  on  the 
economic  life  of  Europe,  it  becomes  a  duty  to  make  the  most  careful 
division  of  all  raw  materials  and  the  most  economical  use  of  means  of 
transport.  They  therefore  urge  the  formation  of  an  international 
Commission  to  examine  the  question  of  the  allocation  of  available 
coal,  and  on  an  agreed  working  basis,  effect  an  economy  of  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  miles  of  transport.  The  German  Delegation  must  also  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  will,  for  an  indefinite  period,  be  impossible 
to  supply  by  German  means  of  transport  15-20  million  tons  of  coal 
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annually  to  France.  A  large  proportion  of  this  amount  will  therefore 
have  to  be  conveyed  by  French  transport  equipment.  Even  then  it 
seems  questionable  whether  the  available  routes  of  communication 
(railways,  canals)  would  be  capable  of  dealing  with  the  transport  of 
such  quantities. 

As  regards  the  derivatives  of  coal  required  under  paragraph  8  of 
Annex  V,  Germany  is  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  supply  35,000  tons 
of  benzol  annually.  Certainly  the  output  in  1913  amounted  to  10,600 
tons  per  month,  but  now,  owing  to  various  causes,  particularly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  bad  condition  of  the  plant,  it  is  reduced  to  4,000  tons 
monthly  at  the  most,  and  there  are  no  stocks.  The  present  production 
does  not  even  suffice  for  the  urgent  home  needs  of  Germany.  In  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  improve  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Germany  by 
importing  benzine  and  by  increasing  the  production,  the  German  Dele¬ 
gation  are  prepared  to  promise  to  France  for  the  next  three  years,  the 
supply  of  30%  of  our  Benzol  production  in  excess  of  4,000  tons  monthly. 

Germany  is  prepared  to  supply,  in  each  of  the  next  three  years,  50,000 
tons  of  coal  tar  (from  coke  ovens  or  gas  works),  if  the  larger  part  is 
carried  by  French  tank  wagons.  In  consequence  of  surrenders  to  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Governments,  and  also  of  other  losses,  for  in¬ 
stance  in  Hungary,  it  is  physically  impossible  for  Germany  to  forward 
these  quantities  in  her  own  tank  wagons. 

Further,  Germany  is  prepared  to  supply  in  each  of  the  next  three 
years  30,000  tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  France. 

The  German  Delegation  are  also  ready  to  promise  to  supply,  in  the 
place  of  50,000  tons  of  coal  tar,  equivalent  quantities  of  the  products 
of  distillation  of  tar  required  of  her. 

The  determination  of  prices  should  be  effected  as  indicated  above  for 
coal. 

Annex  VI  {Chemical  Industry). 

No  relation  can  be  found  between  the  requirements  of  Annex  VI  and 
the  objects  of  Reparation. 

Nevertheless  the  German  Government  declares  itself  ready  to  con¬ 
cede  the  options  demanded  in  §1  of  Annex  VI  for  the  supply  of  the 
direct  requirements  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments.  The 
demand  with  reference  to  the  determination  of  the  prices  for  these 
quantities  can,  however,  not  be  conceded,  since  this  demand  implies 
indirectly  that  the  Commission  should  be  conceded  the  right  to  contest 
the  costs  of  production  of  the  Dyestuff  and  Chemical  works.  To  de¬ 
mand  such  a  revelation  of  business  secrets  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
German  Delegation,  reconcilable  with  the  principles  of  justice,  equity 
and  good  faith  enunciated  in  §11  of  Annex  II. 

The  demand  of  §2  of  Annex  VI  cannot  be  conceded.  The  guarantee 
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of  the  option  in  question  would  in  no  wise  signify  an  increase  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  financial  capacity  to  meet  her  obligations,  but  on  the  contrary 
the  provisions  of  §3  of  Annex  VI  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  §4  of  Annex  IV  regarding  the  assessment  of  prices,  and  would 
encroach  to  a  serious  extent  on  the  proceeds  to  be  credited  to  Germany 
in  the  circumstances  on  account  of  reparation.  The  advantages  which 
would  accrue  to  the  holder  of  the  options  from  the  resale  of  the  goods 
thus  delivered  would  imply  a  kind  of  indirect  compensation  which 
cannot  be  conceded,  since  they  would  not  be  brought  to  account  in  favour 
of  Germany  for  the  purposes  of  reparation. 

Annex  VII  {Cables). 

These  demands  stand  in  no  relation  to  Reparation  and  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  another  place. 

In  consideration  of  the  short  time  available  for  the  examination  of 
the  extraordinarily  complicated  and  far-reaching  proposals,  these 
explanations  cannot  be  considered  as  an  exhaustive  statement  of  the 
German  point  of  view.  The  German  Delegation  believe,  however, 
that  in  later  negotiations  (which,  if  they  are  to  come  to  a  successful 
issue,  must  be  verbal)  carried  out  on  the  basis  of  the  proposals  made, 
and  in  spite  of  the  maintenance  of  reservations  on  points  of  detail, 
it  will  be  possible  to  come  to  an  arrangement  which  shall  be  agree¬ 
able  to  both  parties.  In  the  course  of  discussions  means  will  certainly 
become  clear,  leading  to  the  same  end,  wliich  the  Allied  and  As¬ 
sociated  Governments  have  not  yet,  in  their  proposals,  taken  into 
consideration. 

In  this  connection  the  German  Delegation  would  refer  to  the  pro¬ 
posals  handed  in  with  the  Note  of  May  16th  with  regard  to  assur¬ 
ing  the  sujoplies  of  coal  by  the  cession  of  shares  in  German  mines. 
The  German  Government  is  prepared  to  extend  the  principle  applied 
here  to  other  industries,  i.  e.,  to  compensate  tlie  owners  of  industrial 
enterprises  in  Northern  France  and  in  Belgium  which  have  been 
destroyed,  partly  by  the  cession  to  them  of  a  certain  share  in  similar 
or  allied  enterprises  in  Germany.  The  manner  in  which,  in  indi¬ 
vidual  cases,  this  cession  of  shares  is  effected  and  decided  must  be 
the  subject  of  further  negotiations,  as  also  the  manner  in  which  the 
value  of  compensation  so  effected  shall  be  fixed  and  credited  to  Ger¬ 
many  on  the  Reparations  Account.  The  German  Government  points 
out  that  this  procedure  might  provide  important  means  of  financing 
the  reconstruction  of  Belgium  and  Northern  France.  From  this 
point  of  view  she  is  prepared,  in  principle,  to  effect  the  cession  of 
shares  in  enterprises  in  Germany  even  in  excess  of  the  limits  above- 
mentioned. 
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V.  Politico-Commercial  Provisions 

The  Politico-Commercial  provisions  to  be  included  in  the  Peace 
Treaty  are  based  on  the  declarations  relating  to  this  question  con¬ 
tained  in  the  points  laid  down  by  President  Wilson.  The  points 
dealing  with  economic  questions  are  the  following ; 

A.  From,  the  IJf  points  laid  down  hy  President  Wilson  in  his  speech 

delivered  in  Congress  on  8th  January^  1918. 

I.  There  shall  be  no  private  international  understandings  of  any 
kind. 

II.  Absolute  freedom  of  navigation  upon  seas,  outside  territorial 
waters. 

III.  The  removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  economic  barriers  and 
the  establishment  of  an  equality  of  trade  conditions  among  all  the 
nations  consenting  to  the  peace  and  associating  themselves  for  its 
maintenance. 

B.  F rom  the  Jj,  points  laid  down  in  the  Mount  Vemon  speech  delivered 

4th  July.^  1918. 

II.  The  settlement  of  every  question,  whether  ...  of  economic 
arrangement  .  .  .  upon  the  basis  of  the  free  acceptance  of  that  settle¬ 
ment  by  the  people  immediately  concerned,  and  not  upon  the  basis  of 
the  material  interest  or  advantage  of  any  other  nation  or  people  which 
may  desire  a  different  settlement  for  the  sake  of  its  own  exterior  influ¬ 
ence  or  mastery. 

C.  From  the  speech  delivered  in  New  York  on  27th  September.,  1918. 

II.  No  special  or  separate  interest  of  any  single  nation  or  group  of 
nations  can  be  made  the  basis  of  any  part  of  the  settlement. 

III.  There  can  be  no  leagues  or  alliances  or  special  covenants  and 
understandings  within  the  general  and  common  family  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

IV.  There  can  be  no  special,  selfish  economic  combinations  within 
the  League  and  no  employment  of  any  form  of  economic  boycott  or 
exclusion  except  as  the  power  of  economic  penalty  by  exclusion  from 
the  markets  of  the  world,  may  be  seated  in  the  League  of  Nations 
itself  as  a  means  of  discipline  and  control. 

V.  Economic  rivalries  and  hostilities  have  been  the  prolific  source 
in  the  modern  world  of  the  plans  and  passions  that  produce  war.  It 
would  be  an  insincere,  as  well  as  an  insecure  peace,  that  did  not  exclude 
them  in  definite  and  binding  terms. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  preliminary  understanding  as 
to  the  contents  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  Germany  is  therefore  entitled 
to  demand  that  the  politico-commercial  provisions  contained  in  the 
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Treaty  of  Peace  should  be  established  on  the  principle  of  the  complete 
equality  of  Germany  with  other  nations. 

It  is,  moreover,  to  the  interests  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Governments  that  this  should  be  so. 

During  the  exchange  of  Notes  which  preceded  the  conclusion  of 
the  Armistice,  Germany  pledged  herself  to  the  most  far-reaching  com¬ 
pensation.  Now  it  is  obviously  in  the  interests  of  all  creditors  to 
maintain  the  solvency  of  their  debtor,  that  is  to  say,  to  permit  him 
to  regain  his  solvency.  The  power  of  Germany  has  been  severely 
crippled  by  the  4^  years’  blockade  of  all  raw  material  and  foodstuffs, 
which  has  been  maintained  in  contravention  of  the  law  of  nations. 
jMore  especially  has  the  productive  power  and  will  to  labour  of  her 
working  classes  been  diminished  by  prolonged  mal-nutrition.  The 
health  of  the  rising  generation,  which  is  to  provide  the  future  man¬ 
power  of  Germany,  has  moreover  been  seriously  impaired  by  the 
hunger  blockade.  German  export  trade  has  ceased  to  exist. 

Germany  can  shoulder  the  burdens  she  has  undertaken,  and  in 
future  attain  to  a  position  on  an  approximate  equality  with  other  na¬ 
tions,  only  on  condition  of  being  granted  the  same  freedom  in  the 
field  of  commercial  politics  as  before  the  war.  On  the  same  grounds, 
Germany  must  insist  on  being  immediately  received  into  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  being  permitted  to  participate  in  the  economic  rights 
and  obligations  set  forth  in  the  German  draft  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  discussed  above. 

Further,  it  is  proposed  that,  in  place  of  the  one-sided  privileges 
attributed  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  by  the  Draft 
Treaty  of  Peace,  a  mutual  system  of  unconditional  preference  in 
economic  relations  (with  certain  necessary  exceptions)  extending  over 
a  shorter  term  of  years,  should  be  substituted. 

As  regards  the  treatment  with  respect  to  customs  accorded  to  the 
territories  surrendered  by  Germany,  it  is  recognised  that  the  close 
connection  of  these  territories  justifies  special  treatment  during  a 
transition  period.  It  is,  however,  necessary  that  special  negotiations 
should  be  concluded  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity,  both  with  regard  to 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  various  products,  and  also  as  to  procedure. 
These  negotiations  should  take  due  account  of  the  conditions  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  demand  in  the  territories  concerned. 

Germany  proposes  to  abstain  from  a  Customs  Tariff  Union,  it  being 
scarcely  probable  that  this  Union  would  be  endorsed  by  the  Allies. 
Taking  into  account  the  uncertainty  of  prevailing  conditions,  it  would 
rather  appear  necessary  that  all  States  should  preserve  their  freedom 
of  action  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  customs,  more  especially 
with  respect  to  inland  revenue.  Further,  it  is  also  to  the  interests  of 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  that  Germany  should  be 
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allowed  the  possibility,  by  means  of  customs,  of  fulfilling  her  obligation 
as  to  reparation  as  soon  as  possible. 

Germany  can  but  endorse  the  principle  expressed  by  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Governments  in  Article  273,  to  the  effect  that  the 
nationality  certificates  and  documents  of  ships  shall  everywhere  be 
recognised.  The  German  Government  is  prepared  to  co-operate  to 
the  fullest  extent,  as  it  did  before  the  war,  in  obtaining  recognition  of 
the  validity  of  the  law  of  the  State  whose  flag  is  flown  as  regards 
navigation. 

Germany  is  further  prepared,  in  her  future  intercourse  with  other 
States,  to  continue  to  frame  her  regulations  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  all  unfair  competition. 

It  is  expedient  that  these  questions,  and  those  relating  to  industrial, 
literary  and  artistic  property,  might  profitably  be  made  the  object  of 
discussion  at  an  International  Conference  to  be  convened  immediately. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  communications,  Germany  would 
similarly  be  willing  to  co-operate  in  the  establishment  of  an  inter¬ 
national  traffic  regime,  which  would  exclude  as  far  as  possible  all  possi¬ 
bility  of  preference.  She  further  fully  endorses  the  principle  of  re¬ 
ciprocal  and  far-reaching  equality  of  treatment  of  maritime  and  inland 
navigation,  and  its  establishment,  either  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  or  by  special  Conventions.  The  proposed  development’ 
of  a  system  of  free  ports  is  also  approved  by  Germany. 

As  regards  railway  traffic,  Germany  is  quite  willing  in  principle,  on 
condition  of  reciprocity,  to  accord  all  goods  of  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers,  on  the  same  section  of  line  and  conveyed  in  the  same 
direction,  identical  treatment  with  other  foreign  or  with  German 
goods,  and  in  so  doing  not  to  discriminate  between  goods  imported 
or  exported  by  German  ships  or  by  ships  of  the  Allied  or  Associated 
Powers.  With  a  view  to  putting  these  principles  into  application, 
Germany  proposes  that  negotiations  should  be  begun  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

Germany  agrees  to  the  revival  of  the  Berne  Convention  regarding 
railway  traffic.^®  As  a  State  enjoying  equal  rights  under  the  Law  of 
Nations,  it  will  take  part  in  the  further  development  of  the  inter¬ 
nationalisation  of  railways.  Before  the  commencement  of  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  negotiations,  Germany  declared  to  Switzerland  her  readiness  to 
revise  the  Gothard  Convention.^® 

In  her  opinion,  all  stipulations  should  also  be  removed  which  hinder 
railway  development  from  the  technical  point  of  view.  (Article  370.) 

Convention  of  October  14,  1890,  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  lxxsh, 
p.  771. 

Treaty  between  Germany,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  regarding  the  St.  Gothard 
Railway,  signed  at  Berne,  October  13,  1909,  ibid.,  vol.  cv,  p.  639. 
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As  regards  the  surrender  of  railway  lines  and  railway  material,  the 
same  can  only  proceed  under  conditions  as  at  present  prevailing.  The 
amount  of  material  to  be  surrendered  must  also  be  calculated  on  its 
actual  value  to-day.  No  obligation  can  be  recognised  regarding  sur¬ 
render  of  railway  material  to  the  Poles,  since  Germany  has  taken  no 
material  from  Congress  Poland,  although  a  lai’ge  quantity  of  German 
railway  material  was  surrendered  on  the  retreat  of  the  German  Army. 
Moreover,  Poland  has  unjustly  retained  railway  material  situated 
within  the  line  of  demarcation. 

Germany  cannot  undertake  to  construct  new  lines  as  prescribed  by 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers;  neither  can  she  consent,  without 
previous  agreement  in  individual  cases,  to  the  establishment  of  works 
and  installation  of  railroads  by  foreign  States  in  Germany.  Germany 
must  refuse  to  allow  any  interference  in  her  internal  railway  and  com¬ 
mercial  arrangements. 


VI.  Inland  Navigation 

The  stipulations  of  Chapters  3  and  4  of  Section  II,  Part  XII,  re¬ 
lating  to  German  rivers  are  especially  important.  The  German 
rivers,  together  with  all  streams  and  canals  connected  therewith,  are 
to  be  administered  by  International  Commissions,  on  which  Germany 
never  has  the  majority.  The  scope  of  these  commissions  is  not  de¬ 
fined,  and  can  therefore  be  understood  as  widely  as  is  desired.  In 
practice.  Commissions  would  be  in  a  position  to  exercise  economically 
unlimited  power  over  the  whole  German  system  of  rivers  and  canals. 
In  this  way  they  would  at  the  same  time  indirectly  acquire  power 
over  the  German  railway  system.  In  Article  325  Germany  is  for¬ 
bidden  to  take  steps  to  divert  traffic  in  any  way  from  its  “normal” 
course  for  the  benefit  of  her  own  transports.  Further — and  this  is 
constantly  repeated  in  various  places— by  signing  the  Peace  Treaty, 
Gerinany  will  in  anticipation  forfeit  the  right  to  enforce  her  own 
point  of  view  in  any  future  agreements.  According  to  Articles  353 
and  361,  Germany  is  obliged  to  construct  canals  within  her  own  terri¬ 
tory  against  her  own  will,  but  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
foreign  States.  In  these  various  ways,  the  decisive  and  final  influence 
on  the  inner  development  of  the  whole  of  Germany’s  economic  life 
would  be  transferred  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments. 
The  acceptance  of  the  provisions  concerning  inland  navigation  is  es¬ 
sentially  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  German  sovereignty, 
and  is  therefore  impossible.  Moreover,  a  number  of  separate  pro¬ 
visions,  of  which  no  further  mention  is  here  made,  give  cause  for 
grave  objections. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  German  Government  is  quite  prepared  to 
submit  the  former  contractual  regime  of  German  waterways  to  re- 
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vision  in  accordance  with  new  conditions,  thereby  opening  up  German 
waterways  to  the  fullest  extent  to  the  traffic  of  ships  and  goods  of  all 
nations.  The  German  Government  adheres,  however,  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  riparian  States  alone  must  share  in  the  administration 
of  such  waterwa3^s.  The  extent  to  which  such  States  would  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  administration,  would  be  in  proportion  to  their  economic 
interests,  the  extent  of  their  territories  bordering  the  stream,  and  their 
contribution  towards  the  upkeep  thereof. 

With  regard  to  the  “Kegulations  for  Navigation  on  the  Elbe”, 
Germany  is  entirely  willing  to  consider  the  requirements  of  the 
Czecho-Slovak  State,  since  it  is  greatly  to  her  interest  to  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  that  State. 

As  far  as  navigation  on  the  Rhine  is  concerned,  Germany  is  of 
opinion  that  no  change  will  be  necessary  as  regards  the  competency 
and  activities  of  the  Central  Commission,  which  has  hitherto  been 
the  model  of  what  the  international  administration  of  a  river  should 
be.  She  will,  however,  by  no  means  oppose  negotiations  regarding 
the  introduction  and  nature  of  improvements. 

As  far  as  the  Danube  is  concerned,  it  is  also  in  Germany’s  interest 
to  co-operate  in  the  codification  and  revision  of  the  various  agree¬ 
ments  relating  to  that  river,  in  consideration  of  the  conditions  arising 
by  reason  of  the  altered  relations  of  riparian  States.  It  is  necessary 
for  Germany  immediately  to  resume  her  place  in  the  Danube  Estuary 
Commission  and  further  that  she  shall  henceforth  have  a  voice  in  all 
matters  concerning  the  Danube. 

The  Oder  is,  throughout  its  entire  navigable  length,  an  exclusively 
German  river,  and  its  development  and  adaptation  for  inland  naviga¬ 
tion  must  most  decidedly  be  undertaken  by  Germany.  An  Oder 
Commission  is  therefore  out  of  the  question. 

As  regards  the  Vistula,  which  river  will  continue  to  constitute  an 
important  factor  in  the  river  system  of  Germany,  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  prepared  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  Poland  concern¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  regulations  for  the  Vistula.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  reserves  the  right  of  submitting  any  draft  regulations  for  the 
Vistula. 

With  regard  to  the  Niemen,  the  German  Government  is  also  pre¬ 
pared  to  conclude  similar  agreements  with  the  riparian  States  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  suggestions  in  Article  65,  whereby  the  ports  of  Strasburg  and 
Kehl  are  to  be  placed  under  French  administration  for  a  long  period 
of  j'ears  for  purposes  of  uniform  exploitation  by  a  particular  organisa¬ 
tion,  cannot  be  accepted  in  their  present  form.  The  German  Delega¬ 
tion  considers,  however,  that  some  regime  practicable  for  both  parties 
might  be  arrived  at  by  special  negotiations.  Half  of  the  Railway  and 
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other  bridges  crossing  the  Rhine  from  Alsace-Lorraine  must,  since  the 
Thalweg  is  to  form  the  frontier,  belong  to  Germany. 

Each  riparian  State  must  also  own  one  half  of  the  water-power  of 
the  Baden-Alsatian  reaches  of  the  Rhine.  Germany  cannot  accept  in 
their  present  form  the  stipulations  regarding  constructional  works 
for  obtaining  hydraulic  power.  In  view  of  the  extensive  nature  of  the 
questions  concerned,  it  would  api^ear  necessary  to  hold  over  the  details 
of  the  Treaty  for  a  special  settlement,  as  to  which  the  German  Dele¬ 
gation  is  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  quite  possible  to  find  a  solution 
satisfactory  to  both  parties. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  German  ports  by  the  Czecho-Slovak 
State,  the  German  Delegation  points  out  that  in  the  past  the  ports 
of  Hamburg  and  Stettin  were  employed  to  a  very  great  extent  for 
transit  trade  to  and  from  Austro-Hungary.  No  restrictions  were 
placed  on  the  trade  by  the  authorities  of  either  port  in  the  past,  and 
it  is  not  their  intention,  neither  would  it  be  to  their  interest  to  allow 
any  such  restrictions  in  the  future. 

Germany  is  quite  willing,  by  means  of  a  special  agreement  with  the 
Czecho-Slovak  State,  to  show  a  most  conciliatory  spirit  in  granting 
equal  rights  in  the  free  port  of  Hamburg  and  the  free  district  of 
Stettin. 

With  regard  to  Articles  339  and  357,  Germany  is  prepared,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  surrender  of  river  tonnage  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on 
Reparation,  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  States  concerned  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  may  be  provided  immediately  with  a  suit¬ 
able  share  of  river  tonnage.  This  is  on  the  assumption  that  the 
principle  according  to  which  the  legitimate  requirements  of  both 
parties  must  be  taken  into  account  will  be  applied  in  its  widest  sense, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  Rhine. 

As  regards  the  provisions  relating  to  the  Kiel  Canal,  Germany  is 
entirely  agreed  that  the  Kiel  Canal  shall  in  future  continue  to  be  open 
to  tlie  traffic  of  all  nations.  Subject  to  reciprocity,  she  is  prepared 
to  conclude  detailed  agreements  with  regard  to  this  matter. 

The  provision  in  Article  386,  by  which  the  Kiel  Canal  is  practically 
subjected  to  an  International  Commission  to  be  appointed  by  the 
League  of  Nations,  would  only  be  acceptable  if  the  same  treatment 
were  applied  in  like  manner  to  all  other  waterways  serving  to  con¬ 
nect  seas. 

VII.  State  Treaties 

The  draft  treaty  apparently  starts  from  the  principle  that,  as  be¬ 
tween  Germany  and  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  merely  those 
multilateral  treaties  of  an  economic  or  technical  character  shall  be 
revived  as  are  expressly  mentioned  in  the  treaty,  whereas  all  the  re- 
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maining  treaties  of  this  character  shall  lapse.  This  principle  does 
not  seem  to  be  appropriate ;  it  would  not  supply  the  secure  and  reliable 
legal  basis  which  is  indispensable  for  the  resumption  of  international 
relations.  Moreover,  an  apparently  complete  enumeration  of  the 
treaties  to  be  revived  gives  rise  to  considerable  doubt,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  fact  that  the  authoritative  agreements  are  not  merely 
laid  down  in  the  respective  principal  treaties,  but  also  in  numerous 
additional  treaties,  special  arrangements  and  sub-treaties,  as  well  as 
often  limited  by  reservations  made  on  behalf  of  particular  States. 
Thus,  the  examination  of  the  scope  of  the  draft,  insofar  as  it  has  been 
possible  to  undertake  it  in  the  short  time  available,  has  shown  that  the 
list  contained  in  Article  282  does  not  enumerate  a  whole  number  of 
multilateral  conventions  which  ought  especially  to  be  included  among 
the  treaties  therein  mentioned,  and,  further,  that  Nos.  7, 17, 19,  20  and 
21  give  rise  to  doubts  in  regard  to  their  contents  and  meaning.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  German  Delegation  is  unable  to  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  accepting  such  stipulations,  unless  it  be  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  close  investigation  and  discussion.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  German  Delegation,  it  would  therefore  be  preferable  that,  on  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  all  multilateral  treaties  which  were  binding  up  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  should  in  principle  again  enter  into  force  and 
that  the  question  as  to  which  of  these  treaties  require  modification 
or  annulment  should  be  left  over  for  examination  during  the  period 
of  time  immediately  following  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

According  to  Articles  283  and  284,  Germany  is  required  to  acquiesce 
in  advance  to  future  conventions  between  other  Powers  as  regards 
matters  of  international  postal,  telegraphic  and  radio-telegraphic 
communication,  without  being  able  to  exercise  any  influence  over  the 
contents  of  the  stipulations.  The  acceptance  of  a  blank  undertaking 
of  this  character  is  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  an  independent 
people. 

An  emphatic  protest  must  also  be  made  against  the  proposals  as 
regards  the  re-entry  into  force  of  bi-lateral  treaties  to  which  Germany 
is  a  party.  In  accordance  with  Article  289,  the  decision  is  to  rest 
exclusively  with  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  as  to  which 
of  the  treaties  which  were  in  force  between  Germany  and  those  Powers 
before  the  war  should  be  revived.  According  to  paragraph  4  of  this 
Article,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  who  are  parties  are  entitled, 
when  making  the  notification  in  regard  to  the  treaties  which  are  again 
to  be  applied,  to  indicate  unilaterally  those  of  the  provisions  therein 
contained  which  are  to  be  excepted  from  application,  if  these,  in  view 
of  the  notifying  Power,  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Peace  Treaty.  Under  such  an  arrangement,  any  hitherto  hostile 
State  could  require  Germany  again  to  assume  the  obligations  provided 
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for  in  tlie  former  treaties,  whereas  the  hostile  State  would  at  the  same 
time  be  in  a  position  to  except  the  engagements  which  it  had  taken 
on  its  part  at  the  time  of  concluding  the  Treaty,  in  order  thus  to  secure 
the  advantage  of  Germany’s  countervailing  concessions.  These  trea¬ 
ties,  however,  insofar  as  they  embody  the  concessions  and  counter¬ 
concessions  of  the  States  parties  thereto,  are  a  whole,  and  it  is  not  ad¬ 
missible  that  they  should  be  split  up  in  such  an  arbitrary  manner  that 
on  the  one  side  only  the  obligations  should  remain  and  on  the  other, 
only  the  rights. 

The  provisions  of  Article  289  are  therefore  unacceptable  for  Germany. 
The  following  suggestion  is  made  to  replace  them :  The  treaties  which 
were  in  force  before  the  outbreak  of  war  between  the  contracting 
parties  enter  again,  in  principle,  into  force  with  the  ratification  of  the 
Peace  Treaty ;  if  they  are  only  terminable  at  the  end  of  a  stated  period, 
that  period  will  be  prolonged  for  a  time  equal  to  the  duration  of  the 
war.  It  must  be  open  to  each  contracting  party  thereupon,  within  a 
fixed  period  of  time,  to  communicate  to  the  other  State  which  is  a  party 
to  the  treaty,  the  treaties,  or  their  individual  clauses,  which  in  its 
opinion  are  in  contradiction  to  the  changes  brought  about  during  the 
war;  such  treaty  stipulations  would  then  have  to  be  replaced  by  new 
treaties  the  elaboration  of  which  would  be  entrusted  to  special  Com¬ 
missions  and  concluded  within  a  fixed  limit  of  time  to  be  agreed  on. 

It  must,  moreover,  be  remarked  that,  in  accordance  with  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  international  law,  treaties  with  States  which  were  not  at  war 
with  Germany,  such  as  Peru,  Bolivia,  Ecuador  and  Uruguay,  have  not 
in  themselves  been  affected  by  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations. 

The  abrogation  which  is  required  by  Articles  290  and  292  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  treaties  with  her  former  allies,  as  well  as  of  her  treaties  with 
Kussia  and  Eoumania,  cannot  be  consented  to  in  their  collectivity, 
as  is  stated  in  these  Articles,  because  resumption  and  maintenance  of 
regular  relations  with  those  States  would  thereby  be  most  grievously 
jeopardised.  Germany  has  already  renounced  the  Treaty  of  Brest- 
Litovsk;  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  has  not  yet  been  ratified.  These 
Treaties,  therefore,  no  longer  come  into  consideration. 

Articles  291  and  294  require  Germany  to  grant  to  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Governments  certain  advantages  formerly  accorded  by 
treaty  to  her  allies  or  to  neutral  Powers.  The  German  Delegation  is 
unable  to  define  its  attitude  towards  this  demand  so  long  as  it  is  not 
in  a  position  to  examine  in  detail  all  the  conventions  which  are  thereby 
involved.  In  dealing  generally  with  the  draft  Treaty,  the  operation 
of  these  provisions  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  German  Delegation, 
therefore,  suggests  that  it  should  enter  into  special  negotiations  like¬ 
wise  in  regard  to  these  questions. 
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VIII.  Prisonees  of  War  and  Graves 

The  German  Peace  Delegation,  with  a  reservation  as  regards  negotia¬ 
tions  on  matters  of  detail,  must  place  the  following  points  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  all  demands  regarding  the  repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war 
and  interned  civilians : 

Prisoners  of  war  and  interned  civilians  who  have  been  condemned 
for  a  crime  or  misdemeanour  committed  before  or  during  their  cap¬ 
tivity,  in  enemy  control,  must  above  all  be  released  in  the  same  manner 
as  was  required  and  secured  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  for 
their  subjects  at  the  time  of  the  Armistice. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  and  interned  civilians, 
up  to  the  time  of  their  repatriation,  all  such  alleviations  must  be  guar¬ 
anteed  them  by  the  Treaty  itself  which  were  accorded  to  the  prisoners 
of  war  and  interned  civilians  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  in 
Germany  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Armistice. 

Furthermore,  the  German  Delegation  considers  as  completely  justi¬ 
fied  the  request  that,  as  regards  the  further  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war  and  interned  civilians,  as  well  as  questions  relating  to  the  care  for 
graves,  reciprocity  should  likewise  be  stipulated  for  in  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty.  It  will,  moreover,  be  noticed  that  the  arrangements  con¬ 
templated  in  Article  216  for  the  return  of  prisoners  of  war  and  interned 
civilians  who  were  habitually  resident  in  the  occupied  territories  is  in 
contradiction  to  the  idea  of  freedom  to  select  a  domicile.  It  seems 
indispensable  that  in  the  Convention  to  be  concluded  more  room  for 
exercise  should  be  given  for  the  free  determination  of  those  who  are 
returning  home. 

As  regards  the  cost  of  repatriation  of  the  prisoners  of  war  and  in¬ 
terned  civilians,  the  German  Peace  Delegation  considers  it  indispensa¬ 
ble  that  the  German  Government  should  only  be  liable  for  the  expenses 
incurred  after  the  prisoners  of  war  and  interned  civilians  have  left 
enemy  control. 

IX.  Penal  Provisions 

1 

In  Article  227  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  bring  against  the 
former  German  Emperor  a  public  accusation  of  the  gravest  violation 
of  the  moral  law  between  nations  and  the  consecrated  power  of 
Treaties.  A  special  tribunal  to  be  appointed  by  the  Principal  Powers, 
“guided  by  the  highest  motives  of  international  policy”,  is  to  deliver 
judgment  without  being  bound  by  any  limit  as  regards  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  penalty.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  procedure  the  Nether¬ 
lands  Government  is  to  be  asked  to  surrender  the  accused. 

Though  co-operation  on  the  part  of  Germany  is  provided  for  neither 
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in  the  formation  of  the  Tribunal  nor  in  the  procedure  nor  in  the  sur¬ 
render,  the  German  Government,  by  signing  a  Treaty  of  Peace  con¬ 
taining  Article  227,  would  recognise  the  justice  of  such  a  prosecution, 
the  competence  of  the  special  tribunal  and  the  admissibility  of  the 
surrender.  That  cannot  be. 

The  proposed  prosecution  is  based  on  no  principle  of  law — the  pro¬ 
visions  of  international  law  which  apply  attach  no  penal  sanction  to 
their  commands  and  prohibitions,  nor  does  the  law  of  any  of  the  par¬ 
ticipating  States  threaten  with  punishment  the  violation  of  the  moral 
law  between  nations  or  the  breaking  of  penal  treaties.  There  is  there¬ 
fore,  according  to  the  law  which  applies,  no  criminal  court  competent 
to  try  the  charge.  The  draft  had  on  this  account  to  provide  for  a 
special  tribunal  and  to  frame  as  an  exceptional  measure  a  penal  law 
with  retroactive  force  in  order  to  provide  a  principle  for  the  judgment. 

The  German  Government  cannot  admit  that  a  German  should  be 
brought  before  a  foreign  special  tribunal  in  virtue  of  a  special  law 
enacted  by  foreign  Powers  to  apply  to  him  alone  and  framed  not  on 
principles  of  right  but  on  those  of  politics,  and  that  he  should  be  pun¬ 
ished  for  an  act  which,  when  it  was  committed,  was  subject  to  no  pen¬ 
alty.  Neither  can  the  German  Government  express  agreement  with 
the  suggestion  that  a  demand  should  be  addressed  to  the  Netherlands 
Government  for  the  surrender  to  a  foreign  Power  of  a  German  in 
order  that  he  may  be  the  victim  of  an  unjustifiable  procedure. 

According  to  Article  228  Germany  is  further  to  surrender  to  the 
enemy,  to  be  tried  by  a  military  court,  the  persons  accused  by  that 
eneni}^  of  offences  against  the  laws  or  usages  of  war,  and  that  even 
if  German  courts  have  already  begun  proceedings  against  them.  Ger¬ 
many  cannot,  in  accordance  with  the  law  which  applies,  assume  such 
an  obligation,  because  §9  of  her  code  forbids  the  surrender  of  Ger¬ 
mans  to  foreign  Governments.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
therefore  wish  to  force  on  the  German  Empii'e  a  change  in  a  legal 
maxim  which  is  the  common  property  of  most  peoples  and  which, 
wherever  it  prevails,  enjoys  the  respect  due  to  a  constitutionally  guar¬ 
anteed  fundamental  law.  The  refusal  of  this  demand  is  required  as  a 
matter  of  course  by  German  honour. 

2 

In  the  view  of  the  German  Delegation,  one  of  the  loftiest  tasks  of  the 
conclusion  of  peace  is  to  calm  the  passions  excited  by  mutual  accusa¬ 
tions  of  violation  of  international  law  by  giving  satisfaction  to  out¬ 
raged  sense  of  right  in  cases  where  wrong  has  really  been  committed. 
This  object  cannot  be  attained  if,  as  in  the  draft,  the  demand  for  the 
expiation  of  wrong  committed  is  coupled  for  political  purposes  with 
branding  and  proscription,  assigns  to  the  victor  the  part  of  judge  and 
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thus  puts  violence  in  the  place  of  right.  If  breaches  of  the  law  are  to 
be  expiated  the  procedure  must  itself  be  legal.  According  to  the  in¬ 
ternational  law  which  applies  to  the  case,  the  State  alone,  as  the 
bearer  of  obligations  under  international  law,  is  responsible  for  of¬ 
fences  against  the  laws  and  usages  of  war.  If  satisfaction  is  to  be  given 
by  the  punishment  of  guilty  individuals  the  injured  State  itself  should 
not  punish,  it  can  only  demand  punishment  from  the  State  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  guilty  parties.  Germany  has  never  refused,  and  now  too  de¬ 
clares  herself  ready,  to  take  care  that  violations  of  international  law 
are  visited  with  the  full  rigour  of  the  law  and  also  that  all  charges, 
from  whatever  side  they  may  be  brought,  are  impartially  examined. 
Further,  she  is  ready  to  submit  to  an  international  court  composed  of 
neutrals  the  decision  of  the  preliminary  question  of  international  law, 
whether  an  act  committed  in  the  war  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of 
the  laws  and  customs  of  war. 

(1)  That  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  committed  by 
nationals  of  all  the  parties  signatories  of  the  Treaty  may  be  brought 
before  the  international  tribunal. 

(2)  That  Germany  has  an  equal  part  with  the  Allied  and  Associ¬ 
ated  Powers  in  the  formation  of  the  international  tribunal. 

(3)  That  the  competence  of  the  international  tribunal  is  confined 
to  the  decisions  of  questions  of  international  law  and  that  the  punish¬ 
ment  is  left  to  the  national  courts. 

X.  Labour 

The  Peace  Conditions  contained  in  Part  XIII  of  the  draft  assume 
that  the  interests  of  the  workers,  their  welfare  and  the  protection  of 
their  work  are  not  dependent  on  the  resolution  of  the  workers  but  are 
to  be  the  concern  of  Governments. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Germany  is  not  from  the  beginning  to  be 
a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations  or  of  the  Labour  Organisation, 
the  German  people  will  be  excluded  from  participating  in  the  rights 
and  duties  concerning  the  welfare  and  health  of  workers,  although 
the  German  legislation  for  the  protection  of  workers  and  the  German 
insurance  of  workers  has  become  an  example  for  the  whole  world. 
These  institutions  are  indebted  in  a  great  measure  to  the  collaboration 
of  the  German  Labour  Organisations  wliich  were  created  after  the 
English  model  and  then  attained  such  a  development  that  the  interna¬ 
tional  constitution  of  all  organisations  was  modelled  after  them. 

Before  the  war,  the  Minister  Lloyd  George  caused  an  enquiry  to  be 
instituted  in  regard  to  the  working  of  state  insurance  amongst  Ger¬ 
man  employers  and  caused  the  result  thereof  to  be  laid  before  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  a  special  Keport.  It  is  therein  explained  that  “almost  every 
one”  of  the  replies  “recognises  that  the  demand  for  the  health  and 
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welfare  of  the  workers  is  in  no  small  measure  due  [has  contributed  in 
no  small  measure']  to  Germany’s  great  success  in  the  world  markets.” 
The  progress  of  the  German  workers  will  be  annihilated  by  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  peace,  that  progress  which  they  have  gained  during  years 
of  struggle  and  sacrifice  in  the  domain  of  a  system  of  salaries  by 
means  of  tariff  agreements,  in  the  domain  of  working  hours,  social  hy¬ 
giene,  housing  and  social  insurance  in  the  face  of  the  strongest  oppo¬ 
sition.  The  German  workers  will,  although  they  did  not  desire  the 
war  and  although  they  waged  it  for  the  defence  of  what  they  had  con¬ 
quered  in  the  domain  of  labour  legislation,  no  longer  be  in  a  position 
to  develop  these  conquests.  The  conditions  contained  in  the  draft 
Treaty  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  will  cause  for  the 
German  workers  the  greatest  distress  and  exhaust  their  power  to 
work.  The  result  will  be  that  Germany  who  owes  her  exalted  position 
in  the  world’s  markets  in  no  small  measure  to  her  labour  legislation, 
will  be  excluded  from  the  comity  of  nations. 

As  however  labour  conditions  of  various  countries  are  dependent  on 
one  another — as  also  the  preface  of  Part  XIII  of  the  Peace  Condi¬ 
tions  admits — the  deterioration  in  labour  conditions  in  Germany  will 
also  cause  the  standard  of  living  of  workers  in  other  countries  to 
decrease.  The  final  result  would  be  that  peace  would  be  concluded 
at  the  expense  of  labour  in  all  countries. 

German  workers,  can  however,  only  agree  to  a  peace  which  will 
realise  the  essential  aims  of  international  labour  movements.  The 
German  Delegation  know  that  the  German  workers  are  not  prepared, 
while  sacrificing  their  conquests,  to  work  only  to  hand  over  the  fruits  of 
their  work  to  foreigners  who  oppress  them.  A  peace  which  threatens 
the  existence  of  German  workers  can  be  no  peace  of  right,  guaran¬ 
teeing  friendship  with  other  peoples.  Such  a  peace  is  in  contradic¬ 
tion  to  the  message  which  President  Wilson  addressed  to  the  Russian 
Government  on  the  lOth  June,  1917,®“  and  in  which  it  is  stated:  “The 
saying  that  all  men  are  brothers  must  no  longer  be  a  fine  but  empty 
phrase ;  a  strong  and  real  meaning  must  be  given  to  it”. 

That  is  not  attained  by  Part  XIII  of  the  Conditions  of  Peace,  as 
has  already  been  pointed  out  by  the  Notes  of  the  10th  and  22nd  in¬ 
stant.®^  Only  by  recognising  labour  organisations  and  their  results 
as  well  as  by  continuing  the  most  progressive  labour  legislation,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  regard  to  the  protection  and  insurance  of  labour  in  all 
countries  which  are  in  that  respect  backward,  can  the  words  of  Wilson 
be  fulfilled.  It  was  recognised  in  all  Conferences  of  States  and 
workers  that  the  most  progressive  legislation  belonged  to  Germany. 
To  exclude  her  at  the  outset  from  the  League  of  Nations  and  Labour 

“Message  of  May  22,  1917,  published  on’^June  10,  Foreign  Relations,  1917,  supp. 
2,  vol.  I,  p.  71. 

“  Appendix  I  to  CF-9,  vol.  v,  p.  571,  and  appendix  II  to  CF-26,  ibid.,  p.  869, 
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Organisation  is  an  oppression  of  the  German  worker  and  renders  vain 
the  intention  to  ensure  the  future  well-being  and  happiness  of  all 
workers.  The  German  Delegation  must  therefore  enter  a  solemn 
protest  against  the  even  temporary  exclusion  of  Germany  from 
Labour  Organisation. 

The  German  Delegation  point  out  that  according  to  their  informa¬ 
tion  the  German  Labour  Organisations  are  opposed  to  the  proposed 
surrender  of  German  districts  whereby  their  German  brother  work¬ 
ers  will  be  brought  under  the  dominion  of  countries  which,  like  the 
future  Poland,  possess  no  or  insufficient  qualification  for  the  welfare 
of  workers.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  have  in  fact 
no  right  by  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  force  to  inflict  damage  on 
workers  who  belong  to  the  German  people  and  to  make  them  subject 
to  their  own  purpose  and  interests.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Gov¬ 
ernments  thereby  annihilate  the  foundations  of  right  which  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  set  up  in  his  New  York  speech  on  the  27th  September, 
1918. 

The  German  Delegation  have  conveyed  to  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Governments  the  conditions  of  the  rights  of  labour  which  they 
consider  essential  and  for  the  attainment  of  which  German  labour  will 
shirk  no  sacrifice.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  as 
to  what  demands  these  are  for  they  were  made  known  to  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Governments  at  the  time  of  handing  over  this  Note. 
They  are  in  harmony  with  the  resolutions  of  the  International  Labour 
Conference  at  Berne  in  1919. 

Part  XIII  of  the  peace  conditions  is  also  in  opposition  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  democracy.  The  rights  which  are  therein  given  to  Gov¬ 
ernments  are  not  to  be  carried  out  with  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
Workers  are  there  treated  as  mere  private  property.  Although  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Governments  lay  down  the  principle  that  labour 
shall  not  be  regarded  merely  as  a  commodity  or  article  of  commerce, 
they  still  deny  to  the  workers  the  most  elementary  right  of  equal 
treatment.  They  take  from  the  workers  the  right  to  decide  them¬ 
selves  how  they  wish  to  lead  their  lives,  and  to  protect  the  welfare  of 
their  belongings  '[families'] .  Tliey  do  not  recognise  workers  as  citizens 
who  are  entitled  to  equal  rights. 

A  peace  which  does  not  ensure  such  rights  woidd  be  a  thorn  of 
resentment  and  bitterness  in  the  sides  of  the  workei's.  Such  a  peace 
would  not  rest  on  a  firm  foundation,  but  only  on  a  quicksand.  Only 
a  peace  between  equals  can  have  continuity,  only  a  peace  of  which  the 
first  principle  is  the  equity  of  all  workers  can  prove  permanent. 

The  application  of  the  speech  of  President  Wilson  of  the  4th  July, 
1918,  about  labour  leads  to  the  following  conclusions :  The  settlement 
of  all  labour  questions  must  be  liased  on  the  free  acceptance  of  that 
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settlement  by  the  workers  concerned,  and  must  not  be  based  on  the 
material  interests  or  advantage  of  any  other  class  of  the  nation  or 
people,  which  may  desire  a  different  settlement  for  the  sake  of  its 
own  exterior  interest  or  mastery. 

The  general  principles  in  Article  427  of  the  peace  proposals  do  not 
do  justice  to  the  demands  of  the  workers.  The  primary  essentials  are 
lacking  for  recognition  of  equality  amongst  workers  of  all  countries, 
namely,  the  right  of  settlement,  the  right  of  association,  and  the  un- 
resti'icted  participation  of  workers  in  a  foreign  State  in  all  measures 
for  the  protection  of  labour.  It  is  for  instance  left  to  the  discretion 
of  each  State  to  decide  whether  labour  legislation  is  to  be  applied  to 
foreign  workmen.  According  to  Article  427,  paragraph  8,  only  work¬ 
ers  lawfully  resident  in  a  country  are  ensured  equitable  economic  treat¬ 
ment.  What,  however,  is  understood  by  “lawful  residence”  may  be 
settled  according  to  the  arbitrary  interests  of  capitalists  and  nation¬ 
alists.  Such  a  settlement  is  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of  workers, 
who  demand  equality  of  workers  of  all  countries.  Its  effect  on  the 
German  workers  is  that  of  a  malicious  and  exceptional  law,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  a  blow  to  the  solidarity  of  the  international  working  classes. 

In  agreement  with  the  workers  of  all  countries  the  German  Delega¬ 
tion  proposes  therefore  the  assembly  of  a  conference  of  labour  or¬ 
ganisations  which  shall  consider  the  peace  proposals  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Governments  and  the  counter-proposals  of  the  German 
popular  Government,  as  well  as  the  resolutions  of  the  international 
labour  conference  at  Berne  of  February  last.  The  result  of  these 
deliberations  on  the  material  rights  of  labour,  as  well  as  the  national 
organisation  of  labour,  shall  be  included  in  the  treaty  of  peace  and 
shall  thereby  become  part  of  international  law.  Any  other  settlement 
involves  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  humanity  by  disregarding 
present-day  demands,  which  must,  if  the  peace  of  the  world  is  to  re¬ 
main  undisturbed,  be  approved  universally. 

These  are  the  principles  according  to  which  the  German  Peace 
Delegation  desires,  in  the  interests  of  prosperity  of  labour,  to  give 
effect  to  the  vigorous  words  uttered  by  President  Wilson  on  February 
11,  1918,  and  which  can  only  materialise  with  the  unfettered  consent 
of  the  working  classes  of  all  countries :  “What  is  now  at  stake  is  the 
peace  of  the  world.  Wliat  we  are  striving  for  is  a  new  international 
order  founded  upon  large-hearted  and  universal  principles  of  right 
and  justice — not  merely  a  peace  of  shreds  and  patches.” 

XI.  Guarantees 

The  Draft  Conditions  of  Peace  do  not  moreover  renounce  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  force  in  the  stipulations  for  their  fulfillment.  The  occupa- 
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tion  for  a  period  of  years  of  portions  of  German  territory  is  demanded 
as  a  guarantee  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  terrible  conditions  incum¬ 
bent  on  the  German  people. 

This  occupation  openly  pursues  two  principal  aims:  Article  429, 
last  paragraph,  provides  an  assurance  against  a  German  attack,  and 
Article  430,  a  guarantee  against  any  refusal  whatever  on  the  part  of 
Germany  to  fulfil  her  obligation  to  make  reparation. 

As  regards  the  possibility  of  a  German  attack,  no  one  could  regard 
Germany,  in  the  present  weak  state  of  her  military  armaments  since 
the  war,  as  a  menace  to  her  neighbours.  Penetrated  by  the  belief  that 
her  former  adversaries  likewise  desire  peace  and  the  reconciliation  of 
peoples,  Germany  has  no  hesitation  in  renouncing  the  defence  of  her 
western  frontiers  by  means  of  fortresses.  On  the  sea  likewise  Ger¬ 
many  is  completely  defenceless  against  the  overwhelming  fleets  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  which  rule  the  seas.  No  one  can  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  weakened  German  nation  could  allow  itself  to  be  led 
into  the  folly  of  an  aggressive  war,  which  must  involve  its  complete 
destruction. 

Likewise,  for  the  fulfillment  of  Germany’s  economic  and  financial 
obligations,  occupation  as  a  means  creates  no  guarantee  which  could 
not  be  equally  well  or  even  better  secured  in  another  way,  and  it  is 
expressly  offered  by  Germany.  On  the  other  hand  Germany  will 
be  very  hard  pressed  by  the  form  of  guarantee  which  is  demanded,  as 
it  is  impossible  for  her  to  discharge  her  heavy  obligations  in  a  short 
time  and  thereby,  in  accordance  with  Article  431,  the  liberation  of 
the  German  Rhineland  from  foreign  occupation  will  be  postponed  for 
a  period  which  cannot  be  foreseen. 

The  occupation  would  render  the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations 
undertaken  in  respect  of  reparation  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
Large  sums  of  money  would  have  to  be  paid  by  Germany  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  and  thereby  withheld  from  their 
real  purpose,  which  is  reparation.  The  untrammelled  course  of 
economic  life  within  Germany  would  be  disturbed,  for  Germany 
forms  a  single  economic  region  and  numerous  relations  knit  together 
the  territories  on  either  side  of  the  Rhine.  Where  on  other  occasions 
in  history  portions  of  territory  in  agrarian  States  have  been  occupied, 
a  compulsion  might  reside  in  that  fact  towards  the  discharge  of  obli¬ 
gations  and  undertakings.  In  the  case  of  an  industrial  State  like 
Germany  and  of  a  geographical  situation  such  as  Germany’s,  all  pre¬ 
conceived  ideas  of  occupation  as  a  means  of  guarantee  fall  to  the 
ground.  The  occupation  of  portions  of  German  territory  would, 
in  its  operation,  be  nothing  but  a  severe  and  cruel  additional  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  parts  of  the  population  which  it  affected. 

The  population  of  portions  of  Germany  which  are  in  an  advanced 
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stage  of  economic  and  cultural  development  would  be  subjected  to 
restraints  of  all  kinds  in  its  political  and  economic  relatipns  with  the 
German  Empire,  with  which  it  forms  a  single  whole.  Nationals  of  a 
people  which  enjoys  the  freest  democratic  form  of  State  would  be 
cramped,  through  foreign  domination,  and  for  a  long  time,  in  the 
use  of  their  personal,  economic  and  national  liberties  and  rights,  if 
not  actually  deprived  of  them.  The  maintenance  of  the  Clauses  of 
the  Armistice  of  November  11, 1918,  provided  for  in  Article  212  would 
withdraw  the  administration,  the  economic  life  and  the  ways  of 
communication,  including  the  Khine,  from  the  free  disposal  of  the 
German  authorities  and  would  permit  the  continuance  of  the  right  of 
requisition,  which  is  only  justified  in  time  of  war.  Article  270  would 
grant  authority  for  the  introduction  of  a  single  customs  regime  for  the 
occupied  territory.  Therewith  would  arise  the  possibility  of  severing 
this  territory  economically  from  the  mother-country  and  of  drawing 
it  gradually  but  completely  in  the  direction  of  Belgium  and  France. 
It  would  moreover,  seeing  that  Germany  is  unable  to  erect  any  cus¬ 
toms  frontiers  against  her  own  territory,  make  customs  control  on 
the  Western  frontier  of  Germany  for  the  most  part  impossible. 

A  Peace  with  conditions  such  as  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  German 
people  for  many  years  to  come,  which  even  after  the  conclusion  of 
Peace  calls  in  question  the  national,  political  and  economic  inviola¬ 
bility  and  indivisibility  of  a  people  cannot  be  a  basis  for  mutual 
confidence  and  a  reconciliation  of  peoples. 

Germany  therefore  expects  that  the  territories  occupied  in  virtue 
of  the  Armistice  Convention  should  be  evacuated  at  the  latest  within 
six  months  of  the  signature  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  and  the  bridge-heads 
first  of  all.  Likewise  over  this  period  of  six  months  at  the  most  it  is 
necessary  to  conclude  agreements  in  regard  to  the  occupation,  as  the 
present  conditions  cannot  in  any  circumstances  continue  further. 

The  occupation  should  have  a  purely  military  character.  The  com¬ 
manders  of  the  troops  of  occupation  ought  only  to  possess  rights  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  of  German  commanders  in  time  of  Peace.  The  free  use  of 
personal  and  civic  rights  should  be  guaranteed  to  the  population.  All 
legislative,  administrative  and  judicial  authority  should  be  exercised 
solely  through  the  competent  German  instruments,  representatives, 
officials  and  self-governing  bodies.  The  political,  legal,  administra¬ 
tive  and  economic  connection  between  the  occupied  and  unoccupied 
territories  should  be  re-established  and  assured.  Intercourse  as 
regards  persons,  news  and  goods  between  the  occupied  and  unoccupied 
German  territory  ought  in  no  way  to  be  hampered.  The  troops  of 
occupation  ought  to  be  lodged  merely  in  the  existing  barracks,  and 
the  accommodation  camps  which  they  have  constructed.  In  case 
this  was  insufficient,  accommodation  ought  to  be  secured  in  buildings 
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to  be  placed  specially  at  their  disposal  by  the  German  Government. 
Provisions  for  the  troops  of  occupation  ought  to  be  furnished  from 
their  own  stocks  in  relays  \hy  supplies  sent  m].  All  orders  and  regu¬ 
lations  issued  by  the  occupation  authorities  during  the  Armistice 
which  are  contrary  to  existing  rules  would  be  immediately  cancelled 
after  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  A  Commissioner  estab¬ 
lished  by  tlie  German  Government  would  have  to  settle  all  details  in 
immediate  intercourse  with  the  commanders  of  the  Troops  of  Occupa¬ 
tion.  Any  disputes  would  have  to  be  settled  in  accordance  with  the 
prescriptions  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

If  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  need  to  obtain  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  peace  assurances  for  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  and  the 
fulfillment  by  Germany  of  the  obligations  which  she  has  assumed,  other 
and  more  effective  means  are  available  to  them  than  compulsion  and 
force. 

The  rest  of  the  world  has  hitherto  only  been  able  to  realise  incom¬ 
pletely  the  great  transformation  which  has  taken  place  in  the  life  of 
the  German  State.  By  the  will  of  her  people  Germany  has  become  a 
democracy  and  a  Kepublic:  a  return  to  constitutional  circumstances  in 
which  the  will  of  the  German  people  might  be  disregarded,  is  out  of 
the  question. 

In  view  of  the  inter-connexion  which  exists  today  between  conditions 
throughout  the  world  no  people  can,  however,  stand  alone  in  its  de¬ 
velopment,  but  each  one,  if  it  is  to  be  an  efficient  and  trustworthy  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  of  Nations,  needs  the  support  of  its  neighbours  given 
in  full  confidence.  The  new  Germany  is  convinced  of  her  ability  to 
earn  that  confidence  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  ask  for  admission  to 
the  League  of  Nations.  The  inclusion  of  Germany  in  the  League  of 
Nations  itself  constitutes  the  most  powerful  guarantee  of  the  faithful¬ 
ness  to  Treaties  of  every  German  Government.  Both  the  intrinsic 
and  extrinsic  value  of  this  guarantee  would  be  appreciably  greater  if 
the  victors  were  prepared  to  lend  Germany  active  help  in  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  her  economic  life. 

The  proposals  of  the  German  Government  are  inspired  by  the  wish 
to  ensure  that  durable  peace  which  their  owui  and  sorely-stricken  land 
so  urgently  needs.  It  lies  however  in  the  power  of  the  Allied  and  As¬ 
sociated  Governments  to  bring  mankind  the  peace  which  alone  carries 
in  itself  the  guarantee  of  durability.  However  little  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  in  a  position  to  exercise  any  pressure  in  the  bringing  about 
of  such  a  peace,  it  would  fail  in  its  duty  if  it  did  not  once  more  warn- 
ingly  point  out  the  consequences  of  a  peace  of  force. 
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The  fate  of  Russia  teaches  a  clear  lesson.  The  capacity  of  mankind 
for  endurance  is  great,  but  an  excess  of  sutfering  brings  a  nation  to 
despair,  which  manifests  itself  in  terrible  convulsions  of  all  political 
and  social  conditions.  The  German  people  which  has  reached  the  ex¬ 
treme  point  of  exhaustion  seeks  in  a  painful  endeavour  to  avert  from 
its  country  the  complete  dissolution  of  all  existing  conditions.  The  out¬ 
come  of  this  struggle,  which  has  been  carried  on  to  the  last  ounce  of 
strength,  will  be  determined  almost  exclusively  by  the  framing  of  the 
Peace  Treaty.  Even  granting  that  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  are  to  be 
exceedingly  severe  in  any  case,  the  German  people  would  nevertheless 
get  accustomed  once  more  to  work  and  order  if  their  circumstances 
were  even  in  some  degree  endurable ;  they  would  thus  ensure  for  them¬ 
selves  an  existence  worthy  of  a  human  being,  and  for  their  present 
enemies  the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  undertaken  by  them.  Misery 
and  despair,  however,  will  render  such  fulfillment  doubtful ;  and,  what 
is  more,  poverty  and  the  brutalisation  which  it  and  the  moral  degrada¬ 
tion  of  the  years  of  war  have  brought  in  their  train,  are  bound  to  reduce 
Germany  to  complete  chaos.  In  the  long  run  the  economic  impoverish¬ 
ment  and  moral  disintegration  of  a  great  nation  is  bound  to  infect  the 
entire  body  of  the  civilised  world  with  poisonous  material. 

The  working  people  of  Germany  has  always  wished  and  still  wishes 
for  peace  and  justice.  In  this  respect  Germany  feels  herself  to  be  at 
one  with  all  mankind.  The  noblest  spii'its  everywhere  are  yearning  for 
the  peace  of  right  after  the  terrible  war ;  if  this  hope  is  disappointed, 
then  the  idea  of  right  is  destroyed  for  generations  to  come,  and  a  world 
order  based  on  morality,  impossible.  A  durable  peace  cannot  be 
founded  on  the  oppression  and  enslavement  of  a  great  nation.  Only  a 
return  to  the  immutable  principles  of  morality  and  culture  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  loyalty  towards  Treaties  concluded  and  obligations  assumed, 
can  render  continued  existence  possible  for  mankmd.  The  new  peace 
must  be  a  peace  of  Right  and  therefore  one  of  free  consent.  It  must 
therefore  in  the  first  place  rest  on  the  agreement  solemnly  entered  into 
by  both  sides,  which  were  laid  down  in  the  notes  exchanged  between 
October  3rd  and  November  5th,  1918. 

Justice  and  the  free  consent  of  all  parties  to  the  Treaty  will  furnish 
the  strongest — nay,  in  the  course  of  time  the  only — guarantees  of  the 
Treaty  that  is  to  be  concluded.  With  the  object  of  founding  a  new 
common  life  based  on  liberty  and  labour,  the  German  people  turn  to 
those  hitherto  their  adversaries;  they  demand  in  the  interest  of  all 
nations  and  men  a  peace  to  which  they  can  give  their  consent  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  intimate  convictions  of  their  conscience. 
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Annex 

[Translation 

{Special  Legal  Questiom) 

Contents 

A.  Resumption  of  diplomatic  and  consular  relations 

B.  Treatment  of  private  rights 

O.  Particular  provisions  regarding  maritime  law 

D.  Questions  relating  to  criminal  law 

A.  RESUMPTION  OF  DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  RELATIONS 

The  German  Delegation  considers  it  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
conclusion  of  peace  that,  with  the  coming  into  force  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  official  relations  between  the  two  parties  will  be  resumed.  This 
conception  is  also  expressed  in  the  introductory  words  of  the  draft. 
In  this  respect,  however,  the  following  should  be  noted: 

1.  The  preamble  speaks  of  the  resumption  of  official  relations  of 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  with  Germany  as  well  as  with  one 
or  another  of  the  German  states.  The  question  whether  and  to  what 
degree  the  individual  German  states  will,  in  the  future,  possess  the 
right  to  diplomatic  representation  will  be  resolved  in  the  new  German 
Constitution  which  is  at  present  being  considered  by  the  National 
Constituent  Assembly.  The  German  Delegation  stipulates  that  the 
peace  treaty  must  not  anticipate  this  decision. 

2.  In  Article  279  the  right  is  claimed  by  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  at  their  discretion  to  appoint  consular  officials  in  all  localities 
in  Germany  without  consulting  the  German  Government.  This 
demand  is  a  far-reaching  innovation  in  comparison  with  the  rules 
previously  observed  in  international  relations.  It  is,  at  all  events, 
unjustified  so  long  as  it  is  unilaterally  applied  in  favor  of  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers.  The  German  Government  might  accept  the 
mnovation  if  it  were  applied  equally  to  both  sides. 

B.  TREATMENT  OP  PRIVATE  RIGHTS 
(PART  X,  SECTIONS  III-VII) 

Sections  III  to  VII  of  Part  X  treat  of  the  private  rights  of  nationals 
on  each  side.  These  rights  have  been  prejudiced  in  the  first  place  by 
the  long-continued  war  itself,  but  to  an  even  greater  degree  by  the 
emergency  war  measures  decreed  by  the  belligerent  states.  It  is  the 
task  of  the  treaty  of  peace  to  remove  the  consequences  of  these  en¬ 
croachments  as  far  as  possible  and  to  restore  international  relations 
affecting  private  rights  to  a  normal  legal  basis.  For  the  accomplish- 

“  Filed  separately  under  Paris  Peace  Conf.  185.1/175;  translation  from  the 
German  supplied  by  the  editors. 
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ment  of  such  a  task,  in  view  of  the  difference  of  the  war  measures 
decreed  in  the  separate  belligerent  states,  various  methods  are  pos¬ 
sible.  Whatever  course  is  chosen,  however,  the  basic  idea  must  be 
applied  from  the  very  beginning  and  without  exception  that  any 
adjustment  in  the  field  of  private  rights  is  to  be  based  on  reciprocity. 
Germany  is  all  the  more  entitled  to  demand  the  granting  of  reciprocity 
in  this  respect,  as  it  was  not  the  German  Government  which  favored 
and  initiated  the  extension  of  the  war  into  the  i-ealm  of  private  rights. 

The  adjustment  of  matters  of  private  rights  proposed  by  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  in  Sections  III-VII  do  not  in  important  points 
do  justice  to  the  requirements  of  reciprocity.  Numerous  provisions 
show  rather  that  even  in  this  field,  not  the  idea  of  right,  but  the  idea  of 
might  has  been  the  determining  factor. 

Section  III.  Debts 
(Article  296) 

I.  General 

There  is  not,  in  principle,  any  fundamental  objection  on  the  part  of 
Germany  to  the  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  clearing  system. 
The  application  of  such  a  procedure  was  indeed  often  discussed  during 
the  war  by  interested  German  circles.  The  proposals  which  were  made 
at  that  time,  however,  differ  from  those  now  formulated  in  that  they 
aimed  at  no  disadvantage  for  the  other  side  and  treated  the  position 
of  both  contracting  parties  according  to  completely  equal  standards. 
Even  today  a  clearing  system  is  justified  only  if  it  is  based  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  reciprocity  and  the  equal  treatment  of  both  parties. 

Jiloreover,  the  clearing  system  must  not  be  allowed  to  affect  the 
principle  that  the  holders  of  claims  and  debts  remain  private  persons. 
Accordingly,  freedom  of  communication  between  the  parties  and  their 
right  to  decide  freely  in  regard  to  the  enforcement,  abatement,  modifi¬ 
cation,  and  extension  of  the  claims  which  are  affected  by  the  clearing 
system  must  be  guaranteed  as  far  as  this  can  be  reconciled  with  such  a 
system.  The  justification  of  the  clearing  system  rests  on  the  effort 
to  remove  the  obstacles  which  would,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  individual  creditor  in  the  enforcement  of  his 
private  claim :  it  rests,  furthermore,  on  the  effort  to  contribute  to  the 
reestablishment,  with  the  greatest  practicable  speed,  of  the  private 
rights  which  were  suspended  during  the  war  and  to  give  them  their 
former  validity.  The  opposite  result  would  be  effected  if  a  procedure 
were  instituted  which  would  impede  free  communication  between 
creditors  and  debtors  and  which,  through  the  interference  of  official 
agencies,  would  destroy  relations  as  they  existed  before  the  war.  Ir- 
juiy  would  be  done,  thereby,  not  only  to  the  economic  life  of  a  single 
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state,  but  to  that  of  the  whole  world,  and  there  would  be  erected  between 
the  different  nations  an  economic  barrier  the  introduction  of  which 
would  be  irreconcilable  with  equitable  foundations  of  peace. 

It  must  be  asserted  that  both  of  these  fundamental  concepts,  viz, 
the  concept  of  complete  reciprocity  and  the  concept  of  maintaining  the 
parties’  full  power  of  disposition,  have  been  impaii-ed  by  the  following 
provisions  in  the  proposals  of  our  opponents : 

1.  by  the  provision  that  each  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers, 
but  not  Germany,  shall  have  the  power  to  decide  whether  or  not  the 
procedure  is  to  be  applied  (Article  296e)  ; 

2.  by  the  provision  that  the  conversion  and  payment  shall  always 
be  made  in  the  currency  of  the  enemy  power  concerned  (Article  29 6(^)  ; 

3.  by  the  provision  that  Germany  must  pay  in  cash  a  debit  balance 
existing  against  it;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  a  credit  balance  resulting 
in  favor  of  Germany  may  be  retained  to  cover  the  general  claims  for 
reparations  (paragraph  11  of  the  annex  to  Article  296)  ; 

4.  by  the  prohibition  of  direct  communication  between  the  interested 
parties  and  the  prohibition  of  independent  enforcement  of  claims 
(Article  296a;  paragraphs  3,  5  of  the  annex). 

Only  if  these  provisions  are  omitted  can  it  he  recognized  that  the 
clearing  system  corresponds  to  the  concepts  on  which  the  treaty  of 
peace  should  be  based. 

II.  Individual  Provisions 

Regarding  the  individual  provisions  of  the  Section,  the  following 
observations  must  also  be  made : 

1.  In  Article  296,  paragraph  1,  Nos.  3  and  4,  the  reservation  occurs: 
“provided  that  the  payment  ...  to  the  nationals  of  that  Power  or  to 
neutrals  has  not  been  suspended  during  the  war.”  It  is  not  evident 
what  the  purpose  of  this  limitation  is  and,  more  particularly,  to  what 
states  it  refers. 

2.  The  claims  arising  out  of  liquidation,  mentioned  in  Article  296, 
paragraph  2,  will  be  discussed  in  the  comments  on  Section  IV. 

3.  Article  296,  paragraph  3a.  The  prohibition  of  payment  here 
provided  for  is  in  itself  justifiable.  The  value  of  the  clearing  office 
and  its  mediation  in  the  complete  settlement  of  claims  between  the 
contracting  parties  would  be  endangered  if  direct  payments  could  be 
effected  without  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  clearing  office. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  prohibition  of  “communication”  between  the 
interested  parties,  as  here  provided  for,  must  be  eliminated.  Likewise 
for  such  communication  to  go  through  the  clearing  office  would  be 
obstructive  to  a  settlement  the  results  of  wliich  might  satisfy  both 
parties  if  no  pressure  were  applied  to  them.  Rather,  the  aim  should 
be  to  have  the  contracting  parties  agree  freely  between  themselves, 
because  only  by  such  method  can  they  restore  their  business  relations. 

4.  Article  296,  paragraph  3b.  The  guarantee  of  the  state  for  the 
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debts  of  its  nationals,  herein  provided  for,  has  often  been  suggested 
by  interested  circles  in  Germany  during  the  war.  However,  it  has 
been  steadily  opposed  in  other  quarters  and  rejected  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  although,  in  the  military  situation  prevailing  at  that  time,  it 
might  have  been  looked  upon  as  advantageous  to  Germany.  In  fact, 
some  weighty  considerations  argue  against  the  assumption  of  these 
debts  by  the  state.  In  particular,  the  debtor  state  thereby  grants  to 
the  nationals  of  the  creditor  state  whose  claims  are  endangered  an 
extensive  advantage  over  all  other  creditors  whose  claims  are  not 
guaranteed,  as  well  as  over  other  persons  whose  legal  claims  have 
been  prejudiced  by  the  war,  an  advantage  which  lacks  any  sound 
basis.  Nevertheless,  agreement  on  a  guarantee  of  debts  would  ap¬ 
pear  tolerable  if,  as  stated  at  the  beginning,  reciprocity  were  fully 
provided  for.  To  this  end  it  would  be  necessary  in  particular  that 
the  operation  of  the  guarantee  of  debts  in  favor  of  the  German  credi¬ 
tor  should  not  be  set  aside  if  one  of  the  enemy  powers  made  use  of 
the  privilege  of  not  employing  the  clearing  office  procedure.  It  would 
be  necessary,  furthermore,  that  the  guarantee  should  not  be  made 
illusory  for  German  creditors  by  exercise  of  the  right  to  keep  Ger¬ 
man  credit  balances. 

The  exceptions  (provided  for  under  6,  sentence  1)  to  the  guarantee 
of  debts  are  recognized  as  fundamentally  justified.  In  order,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  able  fully  to  survey  the  range  of  this  provision,  clarifica¬ 
tion  is  requested  of  the  legal  terms  mentioned  therein :  "'•faillite,  de¬ 
confiture,  Hat  dHnsolvabilite  declaree’’'^  (“bankruptcy,  failure,  formal 
indication  of  insolvency’') .  No  objection  is  raised,  either,  to  making 
an  exception  for  the  debtors  in  the  formerly  occupied  territories, 
although  the  German  Delegation  is  conscious  that  the  guarantee  of 
debts  thereby  loses  its  value  to  a  considerable  degree  for  Germany. 

5.  Article  296,  paragi'aph  ?>a.  This  provision,  by  which  debts  must 
be  paid  and  credited  in  the  currency  of  the  enemy  power  concerned, 
is  unacceptable,  as  it  signifies  an  arbitrary  alteration  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  obligation.  The  debt  must  be  maintained  in  its  origi¬ 
nal  legal  form,  no  matter  whether  this  results  to  the  advantage  or  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  creditor.  The  French  text  of  the  provision  rightly 
designates  the  desired  stipulation  for  payment  in  another  currency 
as  a  “conversion.”  But  such  a  conversion  of  the  debt  not  provided 
for  by  the  parties  to  it  constitutes,  in  any  circumstances,  a  breach 
of  the  private  law  agreements.  Apart  from  this,  the  suggested  regu¬ 
lation  would  cause  the  demand  for  bills  of  exchange  in  the  currency  of 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  increase  extraordinarily. 

This  would  necessarily  lead  to  a  further  depreciation  of  German 
currency.  A  further  result  would  be  that,  even  if  the  conversion  took 
place  at  the  pre-war  rate  of  exchange,  bills  in  the  currency  of  the 
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foreign  counti'y  would  have  to  be  procured,  which  could  be  obtained 
only  at  several  times  the  amount  of  the  conversion  rate. 

Hence  it  must  be  asked  that  the  payment  of  money  debts  be  made 
in  the  original  currency.  There  is  no  injustice  in  this,  for  every 
creditor  who  accepts  a  promise  of  payment  in  foreign  currency  takes 
the  risk  of  having  this  currency  depreciate  with  respect  to  that  of 
his  own  country.  In  this  connection  reference  may  be  made  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  additional  articles  of  August  27, 1918,  to  the  treaty  of  Brest- 
Litovsk,  in  spite  of  the  bad  state  of  ruble  exchange,  no  provision  was 
made  to  protect  the  German  creditor  from  loss  resulting  from  the 
rate  of  exchange,  because  this  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  maintaining  the  original  obligation. 

6.  Article  296,  paragraph  3t?,  subparagraph  4.  In  the  case  of  pay¬ 
ment  to  creditors  in  the  newly-created  states,  the  fixing  of  the  rate  of 
exchange  by  the  Reparation  Commission  does  not  appear  to  be  justi¬ 
fied.  If  the  debt  was  incurred  in  the  currency  of  the  former  state, 
from  whose  territory  the  new  state  arose,  the  regulations  of  the  new 
state  as  regards  the  ratio  of  its  currency  to  the  original  currency  ought 
surely  to  serve  as  a  basis ;  it  should  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  parties  concerned  should  not  be  treated  worse  than  other  parties 
concerned,  whether  they  are  citizens  of  this  state  or  foreigners.  Every 
newly-created  state  will  have  to  determine  a  rate  for  settling  debts 
between  its  own  nationals  as  soon  as  it  creates  a  new  currency. 

7.  Article  296,  paragraph  3e.  According  to  this  provision,  a  period 
of  six  months  is  granted  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  during 
which  they  may  freely  decide  whether  or  not  they  wish  to  participate 
in  the  clearing  office  procedure.  The  provision,  as  has  already  been 
said,  denies  reciprocity,  which  must  be  asked  for  as  a  preliminary 
condition  for  accepting  this.  Consequently  the  procedure  would  be 
used  only  in  those  cases  in  which,  on  the  basis  of  a  balancing  of  claims 
and  debts,  there  would  result  advantage  for  a  particular  enemy  state. 
At  any  rate,  no  other  purpose  of  the  provision  is  apparent.  This 
is  doubly  significant  if  the  provision  in  paragraph  11,  subparagi'aph 
2,  of  the  annex,  is  dropped,  which  must  absolutely  be  done ;  for  other¬ 
wise  only  those  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  in  whose  favor  a  credit 
balance  appeared  would  accept  the  procedure,  but  those  against  which 
a  debit  balance  appeared  would  refuse  it. 

8.  Article  296,  paragraph  3/.  This  provision  seems  obscure  to  the 
German  Delegation.  A  further  explanation,  in  particular  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  cases  in  which  it  shall  apply,  is  requested. 

III.  Special  Provisions  for  Alsace-Lorraine 

According  to  Article  72  of  the  draft,  the  clearing  house  procedure  is 
to  apply  also  in  the  relations  between  Alsace-Lorrainers  and  other 
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Germans.  In  this  connection,  the  definitive  date  of  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  stipulated  in  Article  296,  paragraph  1,  No.  1,  is  replaced  by 
November  11,  1918,  the  day  of  the  Armistice.  Thus  the  status  of 
enemies  of  Germany  as  regards  economic  warfare  would  be  attributed 
to  Alsace-Lorrainers  retroactively  to  a  time  when  they  un(|uestionably 
belonged  to  Germany,  an  arrangement  which  has  no  practical  basis. 
It  serves  only  the  purpose  of  utilizing  even  the  private  claims  of  Ger¬ 
mans  against  German  debtors  in  the  occupied  territory  as  security  for 
the  charges  laid  upon  Germany. 

These  objections  to  the  currency  and  the  rate  of  exchange  of  the 
claims  to  be  settled  are  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  contracts 
which  are  here  arbitrarily  altered  were  concluded  between  Germans 
in  Germany  and  that  in  their  case  no  allowance  could  have  been  made 
for  a  foreign  risk.  On  this  point  and  even  in  the  case  of  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  principle  must  be  firmly  maintained  that 
debts  are  invariably  to  be  paid  in  the  original  currenc3L 

Section  IV.  Property^  Rights  and  Interests 
(Article  297,  298) 

The  attitude  of  the  German  Delegation  toward  the  proposals  con¬ 
tained  in  this  Section  has  already  been  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  note 
of  May  22, 1919.®®  Attention  is  here  called  to  those  statements.  Here, 
however,  the  fact  must  be  particularly  emphasized  that  some  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Governments  have  made  efforts  in  the  past 
months  to  avail  themselves,  prematurely  and  without  any  legal  foun¬ 
dation,  of  the  advantages  which  they  have  attempted  to  stipulate  in 
the  draft  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  Whereas  Germany,  after  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Armistice,  has  considered  it  a  self-evident  obligation 
to  apply  no  further  forcible  measure  against  enemy-owned  private 
property  and  to  limit  itself,  in  the  execution  of  the  measures  pre¬ 
viously  applied,  to  necessary  acts  of  conservation  in  the  interest  of 
the  proprietors,  several  enemy  states  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
long  continuance  of  the  Armistice  to  institute  forcible  liquidation  of 
German-owned  private  property  which  had  hitherto  been  spared, 
in  order  thus  to  continue  jirevious  liquidations.  This,  according  to 
information  which  has  reached  the  German  Government,  has  occurred 
in  France,  Belgium,  China,  and  Guatemala,  among  other  countries. 
If  such  a  procedure  must  be  characterized  as  incompatible  with  the 
Armistice,  then  that  is  true  in  a  still  higher  degree  of  the  liquidation 
proceedings  which  the  French  occupation  authorities  have  recently 
applied  in  Alsace-Lorraine  without  awaiting  the  final  decision  I'e- 
garding  the  destiny  of  this  territory.  The  German  Government  can- 
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not  reconcile  with  its  duty  of  protecting  the  Germans  concerned  any 
sanctioning  of  the  above-mentioned  procedure  by  accepting  the  peace 
conditions  relating  thereto  and  thus  establishing  a  precedent  for  the 
future. 

Furthermore,  the  following  is  also  to  be  noted  in  elaboration  of  the 
note  of  May  22 ; 

1.  According  to  Article  297/  and  g,  the  nationals  of  those  enemy 
states  which  did  not  apply  “general  liquidation”  until  after  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Armistice  are  further  granted  the  special  privilege  of 
demanding  restitutio  in  integi'um  in  place  of  compensation  for  injury 
caused  them  through  German  emergency  legislative  measures.  The 
first  question  which  arises  is :  What  is  to  be  understood  by  “general 
liquidation”  within  the  meaning  of  this  provision,  and  which  of  the 
enemy  states  are  affected  thereby?  Furthermore,  information  is  de¬ 
sired  as  for  what  reason  and  by  what  right  a  special  privilege  is  de¬ 
manded  for  those  very  states  which  decided  on  the  liquidation  of 
German  property  only  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  thereby  vio¬ 
lating  the  spirit  and  sense  of  the  Armistice. 

2.  According  to  Article  297 A,  the  net  proceeds  of  liquidation  on 
both  sides  can  be  credited  through  the  clearing  office  provided  for  in 
fhe  preceding  Section  III.  It  is  not  clearly  evident  whether,  and  in 
what  manner,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Govern¬ 
ments,  in  this  case,  too,  that  the  net  proceeds  of  liquidation  resulting 
in  favor  of  German  owners  are  to  be  retained  as  in  paragraph  4  of 
the  annex. 

3.  The  unilateral  reservation  contained  in  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
paragraph  1,  paragraph  1  of  the  annex,  whereby  the  title  to  property 
heretofore  acquired  by  a  national  of  an  enemy  state  is  not  to  be  preju¬ 
diced  by  the  confirmation  of  the  validity  of  war  legislation,  requires 
explanation.  It  is  not  clear  what  kind  of  property  rights  are  to  be 
protected  by  this  reservation. 

4.  Worthy  of  special  note  is  the  completely  arbitrary  and  in  nowise 
justified  provision  in  paragraph  5  of  the  annex,  whereby  German  sub¬ 
sidiary  companies  shall  in  certain  circumstances  hand  over,  without 
any  indemnification,  to  their  parent  organizations  located  in  enemy 
states  the  common  trade-mark  rights  and  methods  of  manufacture  for 
their  exclusive  utilization. 

5.  A  democracy  recognizes  no  difference  before  the  law  between  its 
citizens.  The  private  property  of  the  former  German  princes  can, 
therefore,  be  subjected  to  no  different  legal  treatment  than  that  ac¬ 
corded  the  property  of  all  other  Germans.  Its  identification  with 
state  property,  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  draft  (cf.  Art.  56,  par. 
3;  Art.  144,  par.  2;  Art.  153,  par.  2;  Art.  256,  par.  2;  Art.  257,  par.  3), 
therefore  appears  entirely  unjustified. 
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6.  The  German  Government  expects  that  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Governments  will  not  only  leave  the  Gei'man  institutions  of  research 
and  education  in  their  territories  in  possession  of  the  landed  prop¬ 
erties  which  belong  to  them  or  have  been  assigned  to  their  use,  but 
will  assure  them  the  continuation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
were  granted  to  them  in  time  of  peace  for  the  facilitation  of  their 
scientific  activities. 

Section  V.  Contracts,  Prescriptions,  Judgments 
(Articles  299-303) 

I.  Contracts 

According  to  the  draft,  the  question  as  to  how  far  contracts  between 
nationals  or  residents  of  belligerent  states  are  to  be  maintained  or 
dissolved  is  not  to  be  regulated  in  a  uniform  manner  for  all  the  bellig¬ 
erent  states.  It  contains  special  provisions  only  for  contracts  between 
“enemies” — i.  e.,  for  contracts  between  the  nationals  of  those  states  of 
which  at  least  one  has  prohibited  trading  with  the  enemy  or  has  other¬ 
wise  regarded  it  as  unlawful ;  the  draft  also  excepts  from  these  provi¬ 
sions  contracts  which  have  been  made  between  German  nationals  on 
the  one  hand  and  nationals  of  the  United  States  of  America,  of  Brazil, 
and  of  Japan  on  the  other.  The  German  Delegation  requests  further 
information  concerning  the  grounds  which  have  determined  this  dif¬ 
ferential  treatment. 

Contracts  between  enemies,  according  to  Article  299a,  are  to  be 
regarded  in  principle  as  dissolved;  however,  among  the  contracts 
fulfilled  by  one  party,  from  which  a  payment  in  cash  may  be  demanded, 
certain  specially  enumerated  groups  of  contracts  (paragraph  2  of  the 
annex)  are  to  remain  in  force.  This  principle  is  nevertheless  limited 
by  Article  299&  and  by  the  beginning  of  paragraph  2  of  the  annex. 
Any  enemy  power  concerned  can,  “in  the  general  interest,”  require  the 
execution  of  contracts  which  in  and  of  themselves  would  be  dissolved. 
The  contracts  continuing  in  force  can  be  liquidated ;  the  laws  made  by 
the  Allied  and  Associated  States  during  the  war  are  still  applicable 
to  them,  and  therefore  also  the  provisions  according  to  which  con¬ 
tracts  can  be  dissolved  by  official  decree  or  through  notification.  Thus 
the  continuance  of  the  contracts  between  enemies  is  made  dependent 
only  on  the  pleasure  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  States  or  of  their 
nationals.  Such  a  settlement  seems  unacceptable.  It  would  perpet¬ 
uate  the  legal  uncertainty  produced  by  war  conditions  and  make 
German  contractual  interests  even  in  the  future  dependent  on  alien 
arbitrary  jurisdiction.  Moreover,  the  German  Delegation  is  also  of 
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the  opinion  that  the  problem  of  the  future  treatment  of  pre-war 
contracts  cannot  be  solved  in  the  same  way  for  all  classes  of  contracts 
and  that,  therefore,  neither  the  principle  of  dissolution  nor  that  of 
confirmation  can  be  applied  without  exception.  Although  there  are 
some  serious  objections  from  the  German  legal  point  of  view  to  the 
principle  proposed  in  the  draft  that  pre-war  contracts  shall  be  dis¬ 
solved,  tliese  are  to  be  put  aside.  In  any  case,  the  right  to  discussion 
of  the  question  as  to  how  far  certain  categories  of  contract  should  be 
continued  in  force  for  special  reasons  or  be  regulated  in  a  special 
manner,  in  deviation  from  that  principle,  must  be  reserved.  This 
question  can  only  be  cleared  up  by  thorough  discussion  in  a  Mixed 
Commission  of  Experts. 

Details,  particularly  paragraphs  II  and  III  of  the  annex,  will  there¬ 
fore  not  be  discussed  here.  Attention  may,  how'ever,  be  drawn  now  to 
the  arbitrary  character  of  the  settlement  proposed  in  paragraph  d  of 
Article  299 ;  according  to  it,  contracts  between  inhabitants  of  a  terri¬ 
tory  to  be  ceded,  on  the  one  part,  and  former  enemies,  on  the  other 
part,  continue  in  force  only  if  the  party  living  in  the  territory  to  be 
ceded  acquires  the  nationality  of  the  former  enemy  state.  For  this 
one-sided  favor  shown  to  persons  who  elect  the  new  nationality,  no 
legal  basis  can  be  found.  No  less  unjustified  is  the  provision  in  para¬ 
graph  12  of  the  annex,  whereby  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
may  cancel  the  contracts  of  life  insurance  concluded  by  their  nationals 
with  German  companies,  and  are  thus  able  to  destroy  the  foreign 
business  of  these  companies  for  the  benefit  of  non-German  companies. 

Special  treatment  has  been  provided  for  contracts  entered  into  prior 
to  the  proclamation  of  the  French  decree  of  November  30, 1918,  between 
residents  of  Alsace-Lorraine  on  the  one  hand  and  the  German  Empire, 
or  a  German  federal  state,  or  Germans  not  resident  in  Alsace-Lorraine, 
on  the  other  hand.  Such  contracts  are  continued  in  force;  which  is 
obviously  correct,  since  these  are  not  cases  of  contracts  between  enemies. 
Nevertheless,  paragraph  2  of  the  provision  [Article  299]  gives  the 
French  Government,  in  the  broadest  terms,  the  right  to  dissolve  con¬ 
tracts  “in  the  general  interest.”  As  a  matter  of  principle  a  protest 
must  be  entered  against  such  interference  with  private  legal  relations 
being  involved  in  any  separation  of  Alsace-Lorraine  from  Germany. 

II.  Prescriptions 

No  objections  in  principle  can  be  raised  against  the  proposals  made 
in  Article  300a  and  g  and  in  Article  301  as  to  the  periods  of  prescrip¬ 
tion,  of  limitation,  and  of  presentation,  as  well  as  for  the  preservation 
of  negotiable  instruments.  An  explanation  is  needed,  however,  as  to 
the  reason  why  Article  300  is  not  to  apply  as  between  German  na- 
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tionals  on  the  one  part  and  nationals  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Brazil,  and  J apan  on  the  other. 

Concerning  the  provisions  proposed  in  Article  300&  and  (f,  an  expla¬ 
nation  is  needed  relative  to  their  contents  and  the  reasons  therefor. 
It  is  not  clear  what  measures  are  to  be  understood  in  paragraph  h 
under  ^‘‘memres  d? execution'''’  (“measures  of  execution”),  particularly 
whether  only  measures  of  compulsory  judicial  execution  and  attach¬ 
ment  are  meant,  or  also  other  measures  and,  if  so,  which  ones.  Para¬ 
graph  d  is,  according  to  its  wording,  not  confined  to  contracts  between 
enemies  nor  to  cases  of  nonfulfillment  in  consequence  of  military  meas¬ 
ures;  the  regulation  seems  incomprehensible,  even  if  the  provisions 
referred  to  in  paragraph  c  are  taken  into  consideration. 

III.  Judgments 

According  to  Article  302,  certain  judgments  of  courts  of  the  Allied 
and  Associated  States  are  to  be  enforceable  in  Germany  without 
further  provision;  certain  judgments  of  German  courts  are  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  reexamination  by  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal.  As  there  is 
no  doubt  of  the  impartiality  of  the  German  courts,  the  denial  of 
reciprocity  in  these  cases  can  be  explained  only  by  the  endeavor  of 
our  enemies — an  endeavor  perceptible  also  in  numerous  other  passages 
of  the  draft — to  undermine  the  authority  of  German  courts.  With  the 
granting  of  full  reciprocity,  there  would  be  no  objections  to  be  raised 
against  Article  302. 

For  the  case  of  the  transfer  of  jurisdiction  in  Alsace-Lorraine, 
Article  78  makes  a  series  of  pTovisions  to  which  the  following  remarks 
must  be  made: 

The  provision  in  paragraph  1,  No.  1,  regarding  the  mutual  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  validity  of  judgments  appears  acceptable  in  principle; 
but,  as  decisive  date,  November  11,  1918  would  have  to  be  replaced 
by  the  day  of  the  transfer  of  sovereignty.  The  exception  made  to  the 
recognition  of  Alsace-Lorraine  courts  in  litigations  between  citizens 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  other  Germans  (paragraph  2)  is  incompatible 
with  the  dignity  of  German  courts.  For  the  same  reason,  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  No.  2  must  be  rejected  in  its  present  form,  since  it  seeks  to 
clothe  what  is  apparently  intended,  an  amnesty  for  political  offenses, 
in  the  form  of  a  declaration  of  nullity  of  German  penal  sentences. 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  retroactive  force  proposed  in 
the  draft  for  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  does  not  seem  justified,  the 
provision  in  paragraph  1,  sentence  1,  of  No.  3  regarding  the  declaration 
of  nullity  of  certain  judgments  of  the  Imperial  High  Court  of  Justice 
ought  to  be  eliminated. 
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Section  VI.  Mixed  ArT^itral  Trtbimals 
(Article  304,  305) 

The  establishment  of  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunals  is  dictated  by 
justice  and  by  practical  reasons.  It  must,  in  principle,  be  done  in 
such  a  manner  that  uniformity  of  administration  of  justice  is  assured 
for  the  settlement  of  all  private  law  cases,  and  that  the  execution  of 
the  verdicts  is  carried  out  uniformly  in  all  contracting  states. 

The  draft  of  the  conditions  of  peace  departs  from  these  principles 
on  the  following  points: 

1.  Jurisdiction  of  the  national  courts  is  ordered,  in  part,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  first-instance  jurisdiction  of  the  Mixed  Arbitral 
Tribunal,  as  in  paragraph  IG,  subparagraph  2,  of  the  annex  to  Article 
296,  where,  at  the  request  of  the  creditor  clearing  office  the  court  of 
the  place  of  domicile  of  the  debtor  replaces  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tri¬ 
bunal  ;  in  Article  300Z)  where  the  claim  of  a  national  of  an  Allied  or 
Associated  Power  for  compensation  for  injury  suffered  through  meas¬ 
ures  of  execution  in  Germany  is  withheld  from  the  Arbitral  Tribunal 
in  case  it  falls  within  the  competence  of  a  court  of  an  Allied  or  Asso¬ 
ciated  Power;  in  Article  304&  where  the  national  courts  of  the  Allied, 
Associated,  and  Neutral  Powers,  in  their  jurisdiction  over  litigation 
concerning  contracts  between  nationals  of  the  enemy  powers,  take 
precedence  over  the  Arbitral  Tribunal,  though  with  the  possibility 
for  a  plaintiff  belonging  to  an  Allied  or  Associated  Power  to  bring 
the  matter  before  the  Arbitral  Tribunal  in  case  of  non-exclusive  com¬ 
petence  of  the  national  court;  and  finally  in  Article  310  where,  for 
litigation  regarding  the  conditions  of  licenses  to  be  newly  issued,  the 
Arbitral  Tribunal  is  declared  competent  only  when  the  rights  arising 
from  the  old  license  had  been  acquired  under  German  legislation. 

2.  As  regards  the  execution  of  the  decision,  a  different,  apparently 
more  limited  formula  is  employed  in  Article  304/  [in  the  French 
text]  than  in  the  annex  to  Article  296,  paragraph  24;  in  addition 
to  finality,  the  latter  provision  expressly  mentions  binding  force, 
whereas  the  former  does  not  do  this. 

For  the  removal  of  these  inequalities,  the  following  is  proposed: 

1.  Comprehensive  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  shall  be  given  the 
Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal.  All  reservations  in  favor  of  other  courts 
in  paragraph  16,  subparagraph  2,  of  the  annex  to  Article  296,  in 
Articles  3005,  3045,  and  310  shall  therefore  be  struck  out;  in  Article 
302,  paragraph  2,  reciprocity  shall  be  granted.  The  concentration 
of  all  litigation  of  a  similar  nature  before  one  and  the  same  court 
would  assure  the  continuity  and  unity  of  jurisdiction  and  prevent 
vexatious  disputes  about  competence — advantages  which  have  long 
been  appreciated  by  the  jurisprudence  of  all  nations.  Moreover,  the 
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grant  of  jurisdiction  over  controversies  arising  from  the  treaty  of 
peace  would  create  an  awkward  task  for  the  national  courts,  since 
their  verdicts,  if  rendered  against  their  own  nationals,  would  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  attacks  of  the  nationalistic  press,  but  if  decided  against 
nationals  of  the  former  enemy  state,  would  always  be  construed  by 
the  latter  as  a  result  of  partiality.  The  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  alone 
is  above  suspicions  and  attacks  of  this  kind.  The  correct  course  here 
is  shown  by  Article  305,  sentence  1,  which,  it  is  true,  is  to  have  no 
validity  in  relations  between  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

2.  All  decisions  of  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunals  shall  be  binding 
and  enforceable  within  the  jurisdiction  of  all  contracting  states. 

II 

The  proposed  composition  of  the  Arbitral  Tribunals  seems  es¬ 
sentially  justified,  provided  that  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Council 
of  which  is  to  appoint  the  impartial  president,  includes  Germany. 

III 

The  language  of  the  court,  and  the  time  and  place  of  sessions,  ac¬ 
cording  to  paragraphs  8  and  9  of  the  annex,  are  to  be  determined  by 
the  enemy  power  concerned.  That  is  not  only  an  injustice  toward 
Germany  which  is  unparalleled  in  international  and  national  arbi- 
trational  agreements ;  it  is  also  impractical.  It  would  be  made  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  prominent  judicial  personages  from  neutral 
countries  for  the  office  of  president,  if,  through  unilateral  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  language  and  the  seat  of  the  court  on  the  part  of  an 
enemy  power,  a  language  difficult  to  master  and  unusual  in  inter¬ 
national  intercourse  or  a  place  difficult  to  reach  were  chosen.  Uni¬ 
lateral  determination  of  the  time  by  one  party  would,  furthermore, 
facilitate  any  delay.  Therefore,  determination  of  the  language  of 
the  court  and  of  the  place  and  time,  in  conformity  with  general 
judicial  custom,  is  better  left  to  the  president,  since  he  will  enjoy 
general  confidence.  His  choice  will  regularly  fall  upon  one  of  the 
generally  understood  languages.  The  designation  of  German,  English, 
and  French  as  court  languages  permissible  in  every  case  also  seems 
possible. 

IV 

By  way  of  the  reciprocity  which  results  from  the  common  interest 
of  all  states  in  the  uniform  and  just  settlement  of  these  disputes,  the 
courts  and  authorities  of  all  contracting  states  should,  within  their 
jurisdiction,  render  directly  to  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunals  as¬ 
sistance  of  every  kind,  especially  by  transmitting  notices  and  collecting 
evidence. 
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SEunON  VII.  Industrial  Proferty 
(Articles  306-311) 

The  provisions  concerning  the  protection  of  industrial  property  are 
based  on  a  principle  which,  with  consistent  execution  and  full  main¬ 
tenance  of  reciprocity,  would  comply  with  the  requirements  of  justice 
and  equity.  According  to  Article  306,  paragraph  1,  all  rights  of 
industrial,  literary,  and  artistic  property  which  are  defined  in  the 
International  Conventions  of  Paris  and  Berne,®®  as  well  as  claims 
arising  from  application  for  such  rights  or  from  the  publication  of  a 
literary  or  artistic  work,  are  to  be  restored  in  all  respects  and  in  all 
contracting  states  as  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  treaty  of 
peace.  The  circle  of  persons  in  whose  favor  the  restoration  is  to  be 
made  is,  in  this  connection,  not  defined  with  full  clarity.  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  term  “legal  representatives”  in  the  English  text,  and  of 
ay  ants  droit'’’’  in  the  French,  requires  explanation. 

The  general  concept  of  the  restoration  of  all  rights  is,  however, 
most  seriously  prejudiced  in  its  practical  effect  through  the  reserva¬ 
tions  made  in  other  provisions  of  the  draft.  Under  those  reservations 
are  comprised  also  the  provisions  which  permit  the  liquidation  of 
German  property  rights  after  the  war;  cf.  Article  297  and  paragraph 
15  of  the  annex  to  Article  298. 

The  scope  of  paragraph  15  is  certainly  not  in  every  respect  free 
from  ambiguity  and  requires  explanation.  In  any  case,  according  to 
it,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  would  have  the  possibility  of 
again  immediately  withdrawing  the  restored  property  rights,  by  way 
of  liquidation,  from  the  Germans  entitled  to  them.  In  addition,  how¬ 
ever,  the  principle  enunciated  is  stripped  of  all  practical  significance, 
so  far  as  it  concerns  German  property  rights,  by  a  series  of  exceptions 
which  are  provided  unilaterally  in  favor  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers.  In  itself  the  principle  would  result  in  all  legal  and  official 
measures  applied  during  the  war  to  the  prejudice  of  nationals  of 
enemy  states  becoming  inactive  from  the  entry  into  force  of  the 
treaty.  Germany  is  to  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  this  consequence 
as  regards  German  measures.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Allied  and 
Associated  PoAvers  according  to  Article  306,  paragraph  2,  intend  to 
maintain  in  full  force  the  results  of  their  economic  warfare  against 
German  owners  of  property  rights.  The  economic  significance  of 
this  demand  is  increased  by  the  fact  that,  according  to  Article  306, 
paragraph  3,  no  utilization  of  German  property  rights,  so  far  as  it  was 
made  by  the  Government  of  an  Allied  or  Associated  PoAver,  or  with 
its  consent,  is  to  be  ground  for  any  liability  whatever  toAvard  the 

“  Signed  March  20,  1883,  Malloy,  Treaties,  1776-1909,  vol.  n,  p.  1935. 

“  Signed  September  9,  1886,  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  lxxvii,  p.  22. 
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German  owner.  As  a  result,  therefore,  property  rights  are  restored 
only  in  favor  of  nationals  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powei’s. 
Insofar  as  the  war  measures  on  both  sides  have  led  to  the  granting 
of  indemnities  or  compensations,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  treated  according 
to  the  general  provisions  regarding  settlement  of  debts,  the  unjust 
formulation  of  which,  in  many  cases,  has  already  been  pointed  out. 
But  the  principle  of  Article  306,  paragraph  4,  is  also  violated  since 
each  of  the  enemy  powers  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  depart  from 
this  settlement  by  way  of  its  domestic  legislation — that  is,  at  will. 
If  the  settlement  takes  place,  the  “sommcs  dues  ou  payees'’'’  (“sums 
due  or  paid”)  are  to  be  credited  to  Germany,  the  '‘‘‘sommes  produites’’'' 
(“sums  produced”)  to  our  opponents.  Whether  the  difference  in  text 
corresponds  to  a  difference  in  fact  requires  explanation. 

The  proposals  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  limited  to  insuring  their  advantages  arising  from  measures  taken 
during  the  war;  rather,  according  to  Article  306,  paragraph  5,  the 
intention  is  to  stipulate  for  themselves  the  possibility  of  seizing  Ger¬ 
man  property  rights  in  peace  as  well.  They  desire  to  retain  for  them¬ 
selves  the  right  to  exploit  for  their  own  advantage  the  rights  of 
Germans  to  industrial,  literary,  or  artistic  property,  whether  they 
w-ere  acquired  before  or  even  after  the  war,  to  grant  licenses,  to  super¬ 
vise  ahy  exploitation,  as  well  as  to  attach  conditions  to  or  otherwise 
limit,  in  any  manner  desired,  the  exercise  of  their  rights  by  Germans 
and,  besides,  to  do  this  whenever  they  regard  it  as  necessary  to  insure 
the  complete  fulfillment  of  any  obligation  whatever  undertaken  by 
Germany  in  the  treaty  of  peace.  Under  this  assumption,  the  existence 
of  which  is  determined  by  the  enemy  powers  to  the  exclusion  of  im¬ 
partial  control,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  to  be  free  to 
appropriate  the  fruits  of  the  German  inventive  spirit  without  any 
compensation  and  for  an  incalculable  time. 

This  declaration  of  outlawry  of  German  intellectual  property  is  all 
the  more  intolerable  as  it  weakens  German  economic  strength  in  one 
of  the  few  fields  in  which  Germany  would  still  be  in  a  position  to 
begin  its  efforts  to  build  up  its  economic  life  and  to  liquidate  the  bur¬ 
dens  laid  upon  it  by  the  World  War. 

The  renewal  of  periods  which  had  lapsed  during  the  war  (Article 
307)  as  well  as  the  revival  of  rights  which  may  have  lapsed  by  reason 
of  failure  to  act  or  through  neglect  of  payments  seems  proper  in 
principle.  Insofar  as  under  this  provision,  subsequent  protests  and 
pleas  of  nullity  are  to  be  allowed,  the  provision  goes  beyond  what 
is  necessary.  When,  moreover,  it  is  proposed  that  the  rights  of  third 
parties  acquired  before  the  revival  of  lapsed  rights  shall  be  main¬ 
tained,  this  also  would  appear  proper  if  the  proposal  were  not  uni¬ 
laterally  drawn  in  favor  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and 
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the  mode  of  protection  of  the  duly  acquired  rights  left  to  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  these  powers.  Again,  a  sharp  protest  is  called  for  by  the 
last  sentence  of  Article  307,  paragraph  2,  which,  in  contradiction  to 
the  broadest  principles  of  peace,  seeks  to  establish  the  permanent 
validity  of  war  legislation  with  respect  to  the  patent  rights  and 
registered  trade-marks  and  designs  which  have  again  come  into  force. 
In  this  way,  together  with  the  authorization  of  liquidation  for  these 
property  rights,  which  is  likewise  reserved,  the  revival  theoretically 
provided  for  in  Article  306  would  become  practically  devoid  of 
application. 

The  extension  of  the  period  required  for  working  or  use  of  these 
rights  (Article  307,  paragraph  3)  and  the  treatment  of  the  periods 
of  priority  as  well  as  of  the  rights  of  third  parties  acquired  in  good 
faith  (Article  308)  are  not  objectionable  in  principle;  but  an  exten¬ 
sion  to  a  year  of  the  period  of  six  months  stated  in  the  last  provision 
seems  appropriate.  The  mutual  renunciation  of  prosecution  for  in¬ 
fringement  of  industrial,  literary,  or  artistic  property  rights  (Article 
309)  is  also  acceptable. 

The  adjustment  of  license  contracts  concluded  before  the  war 
(Article  310),  according  to  which  these  contracts  are  to  be  regarded 
as  canceled  with  retroactive  force  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  principle  set  up  in  general  in  Article  299  and  has 
already  been  discussed.  If  it  is  accepted  there,  the  consequence  must 
be  drawn  from  it  here,  so  that  the  original  holder  of  the  license  is  to 
be  granted  in  addition  the  right  within  the  territory  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  of  demanding  a  renewal  of  the  expired  license  with 
changed  conditions.  This  provision,  which  has  doubtful  justification, 
in  principle,  moreover,  is  unduly  burdensome  on  Germany  because, 
in  cases  not  settled  by  agreement  between  the  parties,  when  the  rights 
have  been  acquired  under  German  law,  the  Mixed  Tribunal,  rather 
than  the  German  courts,  is  entitled  to  [make]  the  decision ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  the  rights  have  been  acquired  under  the  law 
of  one  of  the  enemy  powers,  the  decision  is  entrusted  to  the  national 
court  of  that  power.  Justice  demands  that  the  Mixed  Tribunal  shall 
always  be  allowed  to  decide.  The  maintenance  of  war  licenses  pro¬ 
posed  in  paragraph  2,  which  would  be  endurable  on  the  basis  of  full  re¬ 
ciprocity,  becomes  unjust  through  the  fact  that  only  those  war  licenses 
are  to  be  maintained  which  are  granted  in  favor  of  subjects  of  the 
Allied  or  Associated  Powers. 

Article  311  requires  amplification  so  that  such  property  rights 
conferred  upon  Germans  living  outside  the  territories  separated  from 
Germany  may  also  continue  to  be  exercised  without  restriction  in  these 
territories  in  the  future.  A  corresponding  amplification  should  also 
be  adopted  in  Article  76  of  the  draft,  which  is  intended  to  assure  the 
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exercise  of  German  industrial,  literary,  and  artistic  property  rights 
in  Germany  for  inhabitants  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

The  numerous  objections  and  doubts  here  expressed,  which  are 
even  increased  upon  closer  examination  of  the  details  of  the  proposed 
settlement,  render  it  indispensable  that  before  a  definitive  position 
is  taken,  this  whole  complex  of  questions  shall  be  discussed  in  joint 
consultation  between  experts  of  all  contracting  parties. 

C.  SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  OF  MARITIME  LAW 
(ARTICLE  440  AND  PARAGRAPHS  7  TO  9  OF  ANNEX  [III]  TO  PART  VIII) 

Article  440  of  the  draft  demands  from  Germany  the  recognition  of 
all  decrees  and  orders  of  enemy  prize  courts  concerning  German  ships 
and  German  goods  and  excludes  any  assertion  of  claims  in  favor  of 
German  nationals.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany  is  to  allow  the  deci¬ 
sions  and  orders  of  its  prize  courts  to  be  examined  in  a  manner  to  be 
determined  at  will  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and,  in  fact, 
not  only  insofar  as  nationals  of  these  powers  are  affected,  but  also  the 
nationals  of  neutral  states.  Furthermore,  Germany  is  to  submit  to  the 
results  of  the  examination  without  itself  having  even  a  claim  to  a 
hearing. 

The  one-sidedness  of  these  provisions  is  therefore  the  more  intoler¬ 
able  because  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  without  any  legal  justi¬ 
fication  claim  for  themselves  the  decision  concerning  the  rights  of 
neutrals  against  Germany.  Justice  demands  either  the  recognition  or 
the  uniform  and  impartial  examination  of  the  decisions  and  orders  of 
the  prize  courts  of  all  contracting  states.  Germany  could  declare  her¬ 
self  in  agreement  with  either  of  these  two  solutions.  Should  such  an 
examination  be  agreed  upon,  this  can  only  be  undertaken  by  an  inter¬ 
national  court  of  justice  which  is  composed  on  a  basis  of  equality. 

Should  the  treaty  provisions  of  Article  440  become  valid,  then  our 
opponents  would  in  addition  to  the  full  indemnity  demanded  by  them, 
unjustly  and  on  a  large  scale,  receive  sums  which  rightly  belong  to 
Germany.  On  the  basis  of  the  terms  of  the  Armistice,  the  German 
Empire  had  to  surrender  the  former  enemy  shipping  legally  awarded 
to  it  by  prize  court  decisions.  Nothing  is  said  in  the  draft  about  the 
return  or  the  crediting  of  this  tonnage. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  attempt  is  made  to  make  compensation  for  this 
unwarranted  injury  by  the  surrender,  or  at  least  by  crediting  the  value, 
of  the  former  German  ships  or  cargoes  which  were  affected  by  the  deci¬ 
sions  or  orders  of  enemy  prize  courts. 

In  this  connection,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  7, 8,  and  9  of  Annex  III  to  Part  VIII. 

According  to  paragraph  7,  Germany  would  have  to  take  all  measures 
which  may  be  required  by  the  Eoparation  Commission  in  order  to 
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regain  possession  of  German  ships  transferred  to  neutrals  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  Germany  would  thereby  be  delivered  over  to 
the  speculation  of  foreign  countries.  According  to  paragraph  8,  Ger¬ 
many  is  to  waive  all  claims  in  respect  of  the  detention  or  employment, 
loss  or  damage  of  German  ships,  with  the  exception  of  the  payments 
provided  for  in  the  Armistice  agreements.  Germany  would  thereby 
be  deprived,  among  other  things,  of  all  claims  accruing  to  her  because 
of  such  damage  according  to  the  principles  of  international  law  re¬ 
garding  the  treatment  of  ships  under  embargo.  According  to  para¬ 
graph  9,  Germany  is  to  be  able  to  make  no  claim  to  vessels  and  cargoes 
which  were  sunk  and  subsequently  salved;  this  is  to  apply  without 
regard  to  the  decisions  of  the  prize  courts  of  Germany  or  of  her  allies. 

The  provisions,  in  this  form,  seem  unjustified;  paragraph  9  could  be 
agreed  to  on  the  condition  that  the  value  of  salved  ships  and  goods  be 
credited  to  Germany  on  account  of  reparations  after  deduction  of  all 
costs  of  salvage. 

D.  LEGAL  QUESTIONS  CONCERNING  PENALTIES 

I 

The  German  Delegation,  in  its  comments  on  the  provisions  of  the 
draft  concerning  penalties  (Part  VII),  has  expressed  the  opinion 
that  violations  of  international  law  committed  during  the  war  by 
individuals  must  be  punished.  In  addition  to  this  idea,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  must  also  be  accepted  the  idea  that  other  infractions  by 
the  nationals  of  both  parties,  conditioned  by  the  circumstances  of 
war,  should,  if  the  general  sense  of  justice  at  all  permits  it,  be  con¬ 
signed  to  oblivion  at  the  conclusion  of  peace.  This  holds  good  not 
only  in  the  relation  of  a  belligerent  state  to  its  own  nationals  but  also 
in  its  relation  to  the  nationals  of  the  other  party.  Such  an  amnesty 
has  been  agreed  upon  in  many  previous  treaties  of  peace  and  will 
now,  too,  contribute  to  bringing  the  peoples  together.  Since  the  draft 
of  the  conditions  of  peace  provides  for  no  amnesty,  the  German  Dele¬ 
gation  makes  the  following  proposals. 

Apart  from  the  release  of  prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  internees 
guilty  of  a  criminal  act,  which  is  discussed  elsewhere,  it  might  be 
desirable  first  of  all  that  each  state  grant  the  nationals  of  the  other 
party  amnesty  for  all  criminal  acts  which  they  committed  during 
the  war  on  behalf  of  their  home  country  or  which  represent  violations 
of  the  emergency  legislation  passed  to  the  detriment  of  enemy  aliens ; 
such  acts  as  are  contrary  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  war  would  have 
to  be  excluded. 

Further,  certain  acts  should  be  included  in  the  amnesty  which  were 
committed  before  the  conclusion  of  peace  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  ter- 
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ritory  occupied  by  tlie  enemy.  The  exceptional  circumstances  pre¬ 
vailing  during  a  military  occupation,  or  resulting  from  a  treaty,  will 
often  be  the  cause  of  a  political  or  military  behavior  which,  as  a  rule, 
loses  its  significance  with  the  return  of  the  former  administration  and 
then  can  go  unpunished  without  offense  to  the  sense  of  justice. 

II 

Article  302  of  the  draft  provides  for  the  reexamination  of  judg¬ 
ments  by  default  in  civil  proceedings.  In  the  field  of  criminal  law, 
too,  where  higher  legal  values  are  involved,  the  idea  which  underlies  . 
this  provision  should  be  recognized.  The  German  Delegation  there¬ 
fore  considers  it  desirable  that  every  state  should  make  it  possible 
for  the  nationals  of  the  other  party  to  reopen  a  criminal  case  de¬ 
termined  against  them  in  its  courts  if  the  decision  was  rendered  in 
their  absence. 

III 

In  this  connection,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  intolerable  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  occupation  authorities  in  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  Pala¬ 
tinate,  who  have  called  to  account  persons  of  various  classes — ad¬ 
ministrative  officials,  judges,  witnesses,  liquidators,  receivers,  and 
others — under  criminal  as  well  as  civil  law,  although  the  contested 
actions  were  taken  in  line  of  duty  according  to  the  German  laws  in 
force. 


statement  of  the  Financial  Commission  of  the  German  Delegation 

Paris  Peace  Conf.  185.12/59 

The  President  of  the  German  Delegation  {BrocMorff-Rantzau)  to  the 
President  of  the  Peace  Conference  (Clemenceau) 

[Translation '] 

Versailles,  May  29, 1919. 

Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  herewith  for  Your 
Excellency  a  statement  of  the  Financial  Commission  of  the  German 
Peace  Delegation  with  reference  to  Parts  VIII  and  IX  of  the  Draft 
Conditions  of  Peace.  The  German  Peace  Delegation  supports  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Financial  Commission  and  adopts  it  as  its  own. 

Accept  [etc.]  Brockdorfe-Fantzau 

[Enclosure] 

Statement  of  the  Financial  Commission  of  the  German  Delegation 

The  German  Financial  Delegation  has  been  charged  in  the  main  to 
handle  part  VIII,  including  Annexes  (1)  and  (2),  and  part  IX  of  the 
Conditions  of  Peace  respecting  Reparation  and  financial  questions. 
It  feels  it  necessary  to  make  the  following  preparatory  remarks  in 
regard  to  the  spirit  and  contents  of  the  whole  proposals : 

There  is  undoubtedly  only  one  way  to  repair  the  terrible  misfortunes 
in  which  this  war  has  plunged  the  whole  of  humanity,  and  to  solve 
the  huge  financial  and  economic  problems  which  threaten  equally, 
though  perhaps  in  a  different  degree,  all  peoples  who  were  engaged  in 
the  war.  After  the  unhappy  years  of  war  and  devastation  the  peo[)les 
of  the  world  must  now  unite  in  friendly  co-operation  in  order,  by 
helping  each  other  reciprocally,  and  thus  assisting  more  rapidly  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  world,  to  lighten  the  burdens. 

The  proposed  conditions  of  peace  which  have  been  submitted  to  it  by 
the  Enemy  Governments  are  not  drawn  up  on  these  lines.  On  the 
contrary  they  are  based  on  the  hope  that  a  Germany  which  is  squeezed 
and  oppressed  by  all  measures  of  political  and  economic  disqualifica¬ 
tion  would  give  more  to  their  peoples,  and  would  be  able  to  remove 
more  of  their  burdens  than  that  new  Germany  which  we  wish  to  set  up. 

^  The  file  translation  here  printed  is  one  prepared  at  the  Peace  Conference,  with 
some  minor  corrections, 
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If  tli(5  territorial,  political  and  economic  conditions  which  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  proposals  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  are 
carried  into  effect,  Germany  will,  even  if  she  had  to  pay  no  indemnities, 
be  condemned  to  economic  and  financial  annihilation.  Enormous 
agricultural  districts,  which  we  need  both  for  feeding  our  people  and 
for  the  settlement  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  working-classes  which  can 
no  longer  be  employed  in  industry,  are  to  be  removed  from  Germany. 
Deposits  of  raw  material  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  above  all 
nearly  one-third  of  our  total  coal  production,  are  to  be  given  up.  The 
entire  economic  apparatus  of  Germany  will,  in  so  far  as  it  has  not 
already  been  destroyed  in  the  War,  now,  after  the  conclusion  of 
Peace,  be  handed  over  to  complete  annihilation.  We  are  to  lose  the 
tax-paying  power  as  well  as  the  working  power  of  great  districts. 
There  will  remain  a  Germany  which,  in  order  to  satisfy  her  immediate 
requirements  for  food,  clothing  and  industrial  work,  will  in  the  future 
be  dependent  far  more  than  hitherto  on  imports  from  abroad  because 
she  has  been  robbed  to  a  great  extent  of  her  own  resources.  Not  only 
however  will  her  sole  means  of  payment,  i.e.  her  power  of  work,  be  to 
a  great  extent,  placed  under  an  embargo  in  advance,  but  she  will  also 
be  surrounded  by  almost  insuperable  restrictions  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  She  cannot  imagine  how  her  people  so  oppressed  and  hemmed 
in  will  be  able  to  exist  at  all.  She  is  faced  by  a  grave  danger  that 
there  must  first  of  all  be  an  emigration  en  masse  or,  if  this  is  impos¬ 
sible,  deaths  in  great  number,  to  provide  breathing  space.  But  one 
thing  is  certain;  the  idea,  that,  according  to  the  Peace  conditions, 
there  will  remain  anything  in  Germany  to  provide  for  the  gigantic 
reparation  which  the  proposed  Peace  conditions  take  into  considera¬ 
tion,  is  an  impossible  one.  A  Germany  amongst  whose  inhabitants 
every  desire  for  work  is  killed  in  advance  by  present  despair  and  abso¬ 
lute  hopelessness  for  the  future,  can  certainly  not  be  considered  as 
capable  of  producing  any  indemnities.  The  proposal  of  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Governments,  which  refuses  to  recognise  this,  and 
which  in  the  first  place  wishes  to  make  Germany  incapable  of  existence, 
and  then  expects  huge  payments  from  this  same  Germany,  is  both 
unjust  and  incapable  of  execution. 

With  reference  to  the  amount  of  the  sums  which  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Governments  require  from  Germany  as  a  reparation  we 
remark  that  we  do  not  wish  here  to  touch  upon  the  legal  bases  of  these 
payments  as  they  are  treated  in  another  place  (by  the  Legal  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  Peace  Delegation) .  In  any  case,  we  can  only  examine  the 
limits  of  Germany’s  financial  capacity  to  pay  and  the  following  re¬ 
marks  are  made  from  this  point  of  view. 

From  this  purely  financial  point  of  view  it  is  in  the  first  place  im¬ 
possible  that  Germany  should  replace  all  the  war  expenses  of  her 
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opponents.  It  is  equally  impossible  that  Germany  should  take  over 
the  liabilities  of  the  Allies.  For  the  same  reason,  on  purely  financial 
grounds,  the  declarations  of  Paragraphs  5  to  7  of  Annex  I  respecting 
military  pensions  and  pensions  for  survivors  etc.  cannot  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

Respecting  the  amount  of  the  burdens  to  be  taken  over  by  Germany, 
apart  from  reparations  the  Commission  is  compelled  to  emphasise 
the  extraordinary  importance  of  Article  249,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  impose  on  Germany  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  the  costs  of  the 
maintenance  of  an  Army  of  Occupation  for  a  i)eriod  even  after  the 
conclusion  of  Peace.  These  expenses,  which  are  to  be  paid  in  gold  or 
in  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  gold  value  of  the  Mark,  may  be  extraor¬ 
dinarily  high  and  impossible  for  Germany  to  support  considering  her 
weakened  financial  power.  To-day  the  costs  of  the  foreign  Army  of 
Occupation  are,  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  gather,  higher  than 
the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Army  and  Navy  in  Germany  in 
peacetime.  It  will  be  unfair  to  place  on  Germany  the  expenses  of  a 
further  occupation  since  this  would  mean  that  she  would,  in  paying 
for  the  troops  of  occupation,  have  to  pay  for  a  part  of  the  enemies’ 
peace  army,  the  expense  of  which  ought  to  be  met  by  the  enemy 
Powers. 

A  military  occupation  would  be  all  the  more  unfortunate  because 
every  occupation  entails  damaging  consequences  which  can  be  in¬ 
creased  only  too  easily  by  the  interference  of  the  troops  of  occupation 
in  the  administrative,  political  and  economic  sphere. 

Germany’s  taxable  capacity  and  her  capacity  for  payment  depend 
on  the  fact  that  the  economic  areas  which  remain  to  Germany  should 
enjoj^  the  same  administration.  The  authority  of  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment,  however,  with  reference  to  taxation,  customs,  etc.,  can  only 
be  re-establisbed  if  there  is  no  army  of  occupation  in  the  country.  The 
period  of  the  Armistice  has  produced  on  the  Left  Bank  of  the  Rhine  a 
chaotic  situation  with  respect  to  imports  and  currency.  A  prolonged 
occupation  which  is  connected  with  the  imposition  of  a  separate  cus¬ 
toms  system  would  rob  Germany  of  the  possibility  of  a  purposeful 
economic  and  financial  policy. 

Ill 

We  are  also  compelled  to  raise  objection  to  the  fact  that  Germany 
has  to  surrender,  without  any  legal  reason,  important  elements  of  her 
financial  power.  Article  254  of  the  proposed  Peace  Conditions  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  inheritance  by  Germany  of  the  debt  for  those  districts 
which  are  to  be  taken  away  from  her.  The  proposed  method  of  cal¬ 
culation,  according  to  which  the  amount  of  the  debt  to  be  taken  over 
is  to  be  reckoned  in  accordance  with  the  proceeds  of  certain  categories 
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of  taxes  in  the  districts  which  are  to  be  ceded,  in  proportion  to  those 
of  the  whole  population  of  Germany,  is  difficult  to  carry  out  in  view 
of  the  differences  in  the  systems  of  taxation  existing  in  the  different 
German  Federated  States;  but  what  seems  quite  unjustified  is  the 
arrangement  whereby  the  debt  to  be  taken  over  is  only  to  comprise  the 
debts  which  were  incurred  up  to  the  1st  August  1914,  so  that  in  this 
way  the  entire  costs  of  the  war  will  fall  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
remaining  German  population.  The  inhabitants  of  the  districts  to  be 
ceded  were  just  as  ready  as  the  rest  of  the  German  people  to  defend 
their  Fatherland  since  they  believed  that  it  was  attacked.  No  single 
Deputy  of  these  districts  which  are  now  to  be  removed  from  Germany 
voted  against  the  war  credits.  These  were  all  Deputies  who  were  then 
elected  according  to  the  freest  voting  system  in  the  world  (equal,  uni¬ 
versal,  secret,  direct) ,  and  if  now  particular  parts  are  to  be  cut  off  this 
can  naturally  only  take  place  in  such  a  way  that  all  debts  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  which  have  been  incurred  up  to  the  day  of  the  separation,  together 
with  the  debts  of  the  Federated  States  to  which  these  separated  parts 
belong,  must  be  taken  over  by  these  former  citizens  of  the  Empire  in 
their  new  country. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  1st  August  1914  but  the  day  of  the  signature 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  which  must  be  taken  as  the  date  for  the  calcula¬ 
tion  of  those  parts  of  the  debt  which  have  to  be  taken  over,  including 
payments  imposed  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

In  Alsace-Lorraine,  at  any  rate,  the  provincial  debts  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  the  debts  for  the  building  of  the  Alsace-Lorraine  railways 
and  such  loans  as  have  been  made  since  1871  for  the  creation  of  public 
utilities  in  Alsace-Lorraine  must  be  taken  over.  In  the  year  1871 
Germany  granted  France,  in  calculating  the  war  indemnity,  a  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  amount  of  the  railways  then  laid  in  Alsace-Lorraine, 
and  we  are  in  general  compelled  to  demand  that  in  so  far  as  railway 
lines  are  to  be  ceded  amounts  corresponding  to  their  present  value 
should  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  Germany. 

The  exclusion  of  all  compensation  for  the  cession  of  the  Imperial 
and  State  properties  in  Alsace-Lorraine  (Article  266)  appears  to  us, 
in  view  of  the  settlement  of  1871,  not  to  be  justified,  especially  as 
regards  new  buildings  etc.  The  corresponding  demand  of  Belgium 
(Article  256,  par.  4)  has  also  no  foundation  and  cannot  be  admitted. 
Further  the  special  arrangements  for  Poland  (Article  92,  Par.  3) 
can  also  not  be  agreed  to. 

The  regulation  whereby  Poland  is  not  to  participate  in  that  part 
of  the  Imperial  State  debt  which  has  been  expended  for  German 
colonisation  in  Posen  (Article  255,  Par.  2)  can  only  be  put  into 
execution  provided  that  corresponding  safeguards  for  the  payment 
of  interest  and  for  claims  on  the  Prussian  State  arising  out  of  this 
colonisation  are  admitted  as  a  consequence  thereof. 
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Without  wishing  in  any  way  to  prejudice  the  question  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  cession  of  Colonies  {ScJiutzgehiete)  we  have  to  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  observations  from  a  financial  point  of  view.  This  cession  is  to 
take  place  without  taking  over  any  part  of  the  debts  of  the  Empire 
or  the  Federated  States.  On  the  side  of  Germany  it  must  be  de¬ 
manded,  in  case  the  cession  of  the  Colonies  is  really  effected,  that  the 
ceded  territories  should  be  burdened  with  such  debts  as  were  incurred 
by  them,  partly  with  and  partly  without  the  guarantee  of  the  Empire, 
while  the  Empire  should  be  free  of  these  guarantees,  and  that  the 
State  which  takes  them  over  should  give  the  Empire  a  release  of  all 
claims  in  favour  of  such  ceded  Colonies.  The  cession  of  the  Colonies, 
however,  is  in  distinct  contradiction  with  the  principles  of  the  Armi¬ 
stice.  In  President  Wilson’s  14  points  it  is  stated  in  Point  5 :  “A  free, 
open-minded,  and  absolutely  impartial  adjustment  of  all  colonial 
claims,  based  upon  a  strict  observance  of  the  principle  that  in  deter¬ 
mining  all  such  questions  of  sovereignty  the  interests  of  the  popula¬ 
tions  concerned  must  have  equal  weight  with  the  equitable  claims  of 
the  government  whose  title  is  to  be  determined”.  There  is  no  word 
in  President  Wilson’s  programme  of  the  cession  of  any  Colonies  and 
particularly  no  mention  of  such  cession  without  compensation,  but  as 
far  as  Germany  is  concerned  the  Colonies  have  become  to  such  a  great 
extent  necessary  elements  of  her  own  economic  life,  they  are  such 
valuable  parts  of  her  national  capital,  that  she  cannot  give  up  her 
right  to  colonial  possessions  if  only  on  financial  grounds. 

Finally,  we  must  also  mention  the  regulations  of  Article  250, 
whereby  the  cession  of  all  materials  which  have  been  already  handed 
over  as  a  consequence  of  the  conditions  of  the  Armistice  is  confirmed, 
and  the  right  to  possession  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments 
is  thereby  recognised.  In  order  to  determine  such  recognition  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  a  close  examination,  which  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  make  in  the  short  time ;  in  any  case,  however,  it  would  be 
desirable  that  not  only  all  property  not  connected  with  military  ob¬ 
jects  {F riedeswerte)  which  has  been  handed  over  but  also  the  stock 
belonging  to  the  Army  and  Navy  which  the  proposed  Peace  Terms 
exclude  from  their  calculations,  should  be  placed  to  the  credit  of 
Germany  on  the  bill  for  reparation. 

IV 

The  above  remarks  set  forth  in  detail  the  far  reaching  differences 
in  the  opinion  as  to  the  burden  which  may  properly  be  placed  on  Ger¬ 
many,  and  as  to  those  which  shall  be  placed  to  her  credit.  But  these 
special  considerations  fall  almost  into  background  when  we  endeavour 
to  obtain  a  complete  picture  of  what  the  proposed  peace  conditions  will 
impose  upon  us  in  their  financial  parts.  The  final  sum  which  Ger- 
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many  is  to  pay  is  not  yet  determined  and  it  will  only  be  so  on  the  1st 
May,  1921,  but  interest  is  to  be  paid  upon  it  to  the  amount  of  5%  and 
this  amount  is  equally  then  to  be  debited  to  us.  The  payment  is  mean¬ 
while  contemplated  in  thi’ee  instalments,  of  twenty,  forty,  and  if  the 
Reparation  Commission  considers  Germany  capable,  another  forty 
milliards  of  bonds.  The  issue  of  further  bonds  can  be  demanded  later. 
If  the  calculation  is  to  take  place  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
above  stated  the  total  figure  would  clearly  be  altogether  a  fantastic 
one.  It  would  be  a  burden  which  it  is  impossible  to  imagine,  that 
future  generations,  even  woi’king  in  the  hardest  possible  way,  would 
scarcely  be  able  to  remove.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments 
evidently  fully  understand  these  facts.  Otherwise  they  would  not 
have  made  the  above-mentioned  reservation  in  regard  to  the  payment 
of  the  last  forty  of  the  hundred  milliard  marks  in  Treasury  bonds 
above  referred  to.  But  there  is  a  point  about  which  they  do  not  seem 
to  be  altogether  clear,  and  that  is :  if  they  impose  upon  Germany  such 
a  debt,  which  takes  away  from  her  every  possibility  in  the  future;  if, 
in  consequence  every  amelioration  of  the  German  economic  situation, 
which  the  German  people  might  attain  by  great  industry  and  Spartan 
economy,  would  simply  have  the  result  that  still  further  payments 
would  be  exacted  from  them  in  settlement  of  this  debt,  then  all  pleasure 
in  producing,  all  desire  to  work,  all  enterprise  must  be  annihilated  in 
Germany  for  all  time.  The  German  people  would  feel  themselves 
condemned  to  work  as  slaves  because  everything  which  they  produced 
would  go  not  to  themselves  nor  even  to  their  children,  but  to  stran¬ 
gers.  Slavery  has  never  been  successful.  It  cannot  be  maintained 
among  a  people  like  the  German  people.  Every  possibility  and  readi¬ 
ness  to  pay  would  cease,  and  Germany  would  become  for  decades  the 
scene  of  the  most  serious  uninterrupted  social  class  conflicts.  Instead 
of  taking  this  danger  into  account  the  principle  on  which  these  pro¬ 
posals  are  based  is  seen  to  be  to  keep  Germany  under  pressure  and 
control,  financial,  economic  and  political  in  a  way  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  civilised  humanity.  A  means  for  carrying  out  this  is  the 
Commission  on  Reparation,  which  has  been  provided  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  powers  under  the  Peace  Conditions. 

In  order  to  pay  reparation,  in  order  to  meet  all  demands  arising 
out  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  its  annexes,  as  well  as  in  order  to  pay 
for  the  demands  arising  out  of  the  Armistice,  the  first  charge  is  to 
replace  [&e  established'],  in  accordance  with  Article  248,  [on]  all 
property  and  all  revenue  of  the  Empire  and  the  Federated  States. 
The  Commission  is,  according  to  paragraph  12  of  Annex  II,  to  examine 
most  carefully  the  German  system  of  taxation  for  which  it  is  provided 
with  most  extensive  powers  of  control  and  execution,  in  order  to  see 
that  in  the  first  place  all  revenues  of  Germany,  inclusive  of  such  sums 
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as  may  be  required  for  the  service  of  or  for  tlie  repayment  of  all  inter¬ 
nal  loans,  should  be  preferably  used  for  the  sums  which  are  to  be  paid 
by  Germany  on  the  reparation  account :  in  the  second  place  to  see  that 
the  German  system  of  taxation  is  quite  as  severe  in  regard  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  tax-payer  as  that  of  any  of  the  powers  which  are  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  Commission.  These  regulations  imply  a  complete  finan¬ 
cial  control  over  Germany  by  the  Allies,  and  a  complete  mastery  over 
the  Imperial  Budget.  They  are  indeed  actually  impossible  to  put  into 
execution.  For  the  acceptation  of  a  first  charge  on  the  total  capital 
of  the  debt  of  all  property  and  revenue  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Fed¬ 
erated  States  is  impossible  because  the  credit  of  the  Empire  and  the 
States  would  in  this  way  be  so  undermined  that  any  further  independ¬ 
ent  financial  administration  of  these  states  could  not  be  thought  of. 
How  could  Germany  take  up  any  loans  either  at  home  or  abroad  (ex¬ 
cept  through  the  Commission  on  Reparation)  if  the  service  of  such 
loans  were  to  be  rendered  uncertain  by  a  charge  on  all  possibilities  of 
payment  to  the  extent  of  an  actually  unlimited  amount?  Even  the 
service  of  the  existing  German  Imperial  and  State  loans  is  made  en¬ 
tirely  dependent  on  the  calculations  of  the  Commission,  and  yet  the 
maintenance  of  German  economic  life  depends  entirely  on  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  this  service.  The  large  and  small  economies,  industrial 
enterprises,  savings  banks  and  insurance  companies,  and  all  such  busi¬ 
nesses  for  the  administration  of  foreign  \ot}ier8‘'\  property  hold  the 
great  part  of  their  possessions  in  Imperial  and  State  loans,  above  all 
in  war  loans.  If  these  became  only  partially  valueless,  this  would 
bring  about  as  a  consequence  a  new  and  complete  breakdown  of  Ger¬ 
man  economic  life  which  would  be  even  more  disastrous  than  all  the 
economic  consequences  of  the  war  and  of  the  conditions  of  the  Armi¬ 
stice.  Germany  would  not  be  able  to  rise  again  after  such  a  complete 
breakdown  for  a  considerable  time  so  as  to  be  able  to  pay  in  any  way 
even  what  was  required  for  reparation. 

It  is  clear  from  our  situation  that  Germany  will  have  to  bear  no 
smaller  burden  of  taxation  than  that  of  any  power  represented  on  the 
Commission.  Our  burden  of  taxation  will  probably  be  considerably 
higher  than  that  of  any  other  country. 

As  the  Commission  on  Reparation  is  at  present  planned  it  would 
really  be  the  absolute  master  of  Germany.  It  would  control  Ger¬ 
many’s  internal  and  external  economy.  According  to  Article  260 
the  Commission  may  demand  that  all  German  nationals  should  re¬ 
nounce  their  rights  and  interests  in  all  public  utility  undertakings 
(a  very  far  reaching  and  not  clearly  definable  expression)  and  in  all 
concessions  in  Russia,  China,  Austria,  Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey 
as  well  as  in  the  possessions  and  colonies  of  those  countries  or  in 
regions  which,  according  to  the  demands  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
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Powers,  are  to  be  separated  from  Germany.  The  German  Govern¬ 
ment  itself,  must  help  in  this,  it  must  draw  up  and  deliver  a  list  of 
all  these  concessions  and  rights,  must  effect  the  expropriation  and 
compensate  the  expropriated  persons  and  then  be  answerable  to  the 
Commission  for  all  the  property  thus  expropriated.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  thereby  acquires  an  unheard  of  omnipotence.  Through  it,  al¬ 
most  all  German  property  in  the  above-mentioned  countries  may  be 
expropriated,  while  the  expropriation  of  German  possessions  in  enemy 
countries  themselves  may,  according  to  the  draft  conditions  of  peace, 
be  carried  further  by  the  continuation  of  liquidations  and  sequestra¬ 
tions.  But  how  can  Germany  continue  to  work  and  meet  her  financial 
obligations,  especially  payments  abroad  and  particularly  to  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Governments,  if  everything  which  she  possesses  in  a 
foreign  country  is  henceforth  taken  from  her  and  she  gives  up  all  such 
means  of  earning  money?  This  expropriation  injures  its  victims 
the  more  in  that  the  Empire  could  only  pay  the  compensation  due  to 
the  expropriated  persons  by  floating  new  internal  loans,  the  value 
of  which  would  be  gravely  compromised  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  The 
expropriation  would  be  very  nearly  a  confiscation. 

In  the  peace  proposals  the  duty  of  the  Empire  to  compensate  for 
private  property  to  be  expropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers,  without  consideration  of  the  fact  that  a  limit  will 
have  to  be  put  to  the  method  even  on  technical  grounds  connected 
with  currency  [is  spoken  of  very  frequently].  The  flotation  of  Ger¬ 
man  State  loans  will  be  impossible  in  the  near  future  in  any  large 
amounts  either  inside  or  outside  Germany  and  therefore  compensa¬ 
tion  can  only  be  made  by  copious  emissions  of  notes.  The  inflation, 
which  is  already  excessive  now,  would,  if  the  proposed  conditions  of 
peace  were  carried  out,  uninterruptedly  rise  still  further.  Moreover, 
great  deliveries  in  kind  to  foreign  countries  can  only  take  place  if  the 
Empire  makes  good  their  values  to  the  producer;  thus,  a  further 
increase  of  notes.  So  long  as  these  deliveries  last  there  could  be  no 
question  of  a  stabilisation  of  German  currency  even  to  its  present 
level.  The  depreciation  of  the  mark  would  have  to  continue  more 
and  more.  The  uncertainty  of  the  currency  would  however  affect  not 
Germany  alone  but  all  exporting  countries  also,  for  Germany,  with 
her  continually  depreciating  currency  would  be  an  element  of  unrest 
and  be  obliged  uninterruptedly  to  throw  goods  on  the  world  market 
at  extremely  low  prices.  Quite  apart  therefore,  from  all  the  other 
reasons  adduced,  the  proposals  for  expropriation  and  exaggerated 
deliveries  in  kind  which  are  made  in  the  conditions  of  peace  are  to 
be  rejected  on  account  of  their  technical  currency  considerations. 

In  the  proposals  for  conditions  of  peace,  all  countries  at  war  with 
Germany  have  mechanically  included  their  manifold  wishes;  a  uni- 
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fied  fundamental  conception  is  by  no  means  to  be  found  and  contra¬ 
dictions  accumulate  from  chapter  to  chapter.  A  revision  is  necessary 
in  order  to  avoid  the  collapse  owing  to  these  mechanical  additions  of 
the  economic  body,  from  which  efforts  are  demanded.  Its  organic 
solution  can  only  be  found  in  common  by  all  concerned  in  connection 
with  all  pertinent  questions. 

According  to  Article  251  the  Commission  is  empowered  to  decide 
how  much  may  be  apiilied  to  the  purposes  of  supplies  of  food  and  the 
furnishing  of  raw  materials  from  abroad ;  this  in  effect  gives  the 
Commission  the  power  of  determining  whether,  and  to  what  extent, 
the  German  people  shall  be  fed,  and  within  what  limits  industry  is  to 
be  allowed  to  work,  so  that  there  can  no  longer  be  any  question  of 
economic  self-determination  and  corroboration. 

According  to  paragraph  ^Article]  241  Germany  would  be  bound 
to  pass  all  legislation  necessary  to  ensure  the  complete  execution 
of  the  agreements.  Is  this  perchance  meant  to  imply,  in  conjunction 
with  Article  234  and  paragraph  12  of  Annex  II,  that  Germany  is 
bound,  in  accordance  with  orders  from  the  Commission,  to  issue  all 
such  laws  on  taxation  as  the  Commission  may  require?  What  matter 
if  it  lies  with  the  Commission  first  to  decide  how  the  German  State 
revenues  are  to  be  applied,  if  thereafter  at  the  bidding  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  dispositions  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  war  loans,  pensions 
of  Germans  disabled  in  war  and  allowances  to  surviving  dependents 
of  fallen  soldiers  must  likewise  be  suspended  or  restricted,  as  well  as 
expenditure  for  promoting  primary  and  secondary  education,  etc. 
German  democracy  is  thus  indeed  annihilated  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  German  people  was  about  to  build  it  up  after  a  severe  strug¬ 
gle — annihilated  by  the  very  persons  who  throughout  the  war  never 
tired  of  maintaining  that  they  sought  to  bring  democracy  to  us  !  Set 
aside  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  revenues  of  the  State,  and  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  system  vanishes;  the  budgetary  powers  of  the  Reichstag 
become  a  sham.  Governments  and  representative  institutions  in 
Germany  then  have  as  their  only  task  to  render  to  the  Commission  the 
services  of  a  sheriff  in  enforcing  payment  of  debts.  Germany  is  no 
longer  a  people  and  a  State,  but  becomes  a  mere  trade  concern  placed 
by  its  creditors  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  without  its  being  granted 
so  much  as  the  opportunity  to  prove  its  willingness  to  meet  its  obliga¬ 
tions  of  its  own  accord.  The  Commission,  which  is  to  have  its  perma¬ 
nent  headquarters  outside  Germany,  will  possess  in  Germany  incom¬ 
parably  greater  rights  than  the  German  Emperor  ever  possessed — the 
German  people  under  its  regime  would  remain  for  decades  to  come 
shorn  of  all  rights,  and  deprived  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  any 
people  in  the  days  of  absolutism  of  any  independence  of  movement, 
of  any  individual  aspiration,  in  its  economic  or  even  in  its  ethical 
progress. 
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V 

The  decision  of  all  these  grave  questions  rests  with  the  Reparation 
Commission  which  will  determine  them  unilaterally  and  alone: 
whether  it  is  a  question  of  the  valuation  of  the  Saar  Mines;  of  the 
burden  of  compensation  to  be  imposed  on  Germany;  of  drawing  or 
amending  programmes  for  the  delivery  and  valuation  of  goods  to  be 
restored  by  Germany;  of  fixing  prices  for  commodities  and  foreign 
securities  to  be  given  up  by  Germany ;  of  allotting  imperial  and  state 
debts  to  be  taken  over  by  the  portions  of  territory  separated  from 
Germany;  of  determining  the  value  of  credit  account  of  Imperial 
and  State  property  passing  to  foreign  States  in  the  severed  terri¬ 
tories — all  this,  and  much  more  which  cannot  be  enumerated  in 
detail,  is  to  be  settled  by  the  Commission  in  the  exercise  of  its 
arbitrary  powers.  Even  any  change  in  the  problems  which  are  dealt 
with  here  in  regard  to  Aimex  II  must  in  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
result  from  a  unanimous  resolution  of  the  Governments  represented 
in  the  Commission  without  any  kind  of  legal  guarantee,  yes,  without 
any  kind  of  right  for  Germany  to  be  consulted. 

Germany  has  the  right  in  some,  not  in  all,  questions  to  give  her 
opinion  but  she  shall  have  no  voice  in  regard  to  the  discussions  of  the 
Commission  which  take  place  in  secret.  But  what  is  considered  in  the 
simplest  private  suit  in  all  civilised  countries  is  a  self-evident  right 
of  every  man,  that  is  to  say,  that  both  parties  should  make  known  their 
opinion  verbally,  and  that  if  they  cannot  come  to  an  agreement,  a 
third  impartial  person  should  decide  thereon,  that  is  denied  to  us. 
The  Commission  is  a  party  and  a  judge  in  one  person. 

Germany  is  moreover  deprived  of  her  rights  in  another  way.  The 
Allied  and  Associated  Governments  maintain  the  right  to  retain  and 
to  liquidate  German  property  of  every  kind  even  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace  and  to  subject  it  to  existing  or  even  freshly  arising  war  meas¬ 
ures  .(Article  297  Annex  paragraph  9),  whereas  on  the  other  hand 
they  demand  ample  protection  for  the  property  of  their  own  nationals 
in  Germany.  They  claim  (Article  252)  for  themselves  the  right  to 
dispose  of  all  property  of  enemy  subjects  in  their  countries  whilst 
immediately  afterwards  in  Article  253,  they  adopt  the  stand-point  that 
the  securities  and  mortgages  which  were  given  to  the  enemy  Powers 
or  their  subjects  before  the  war  must  not  be  affected  by  the  conditions 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  Therefore  a  distinctly  different  consideration 
of  private  property  is  set  up  for  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered. 
What  is  claimed  for  the  one  is  expressly  denied  to  the  other. 

With  similar  decision  we  must  protest  against  Article  258  whereby 
Germany  is  called  upon  to  renounce  any  representation  or  participa¬ 
tion,  etc.,  in  administrations  or  commissions  of  state  banks  or  financial 
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and  agricultural  [economic]  organizations.  No  justification  can  be 
found  for  this  agreement  which  makes  Germans  pariahs  in  the  world. 
It  is  unquestionably  opposed  to  the  principles  which  were  accepted 
by  us  and  the  other  Powers  in  the  Armistice  Notes. 

Finally  Articles  259  and  261  are  also  directly  opposed  and  entirely 
in  contradiction  to  equity :  on  the  one  hand  Germany  must  hand  over 
to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  large  consignments  of  gold 
for  Turkey,  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  recognise  her  obligations  in 
that  respect;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  demanded  that  Germany  must 
transfer  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  her  claims  against 
Austria,  Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  especially  those  arising  out 
of  the  war  period,  and  it  is  not  stated  in  what  manner  these  claims 
shall  be  settled  in  the  account.  It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  obligations  which  Germany  has  towards  her  former  Allies  cannot 
possibly  be  separated  from  the  claims  of  Germany  on  those  Allies. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  strike  a  balance  in  this  respect.  The  posi¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  Turkey  is  in  particular  so  complicated  that  the  obli¬ 
gations  cannot  be  treated  separately  from  an  understanding  between 
the  original  parties  to  the  agreement. 

VI 

We  must  abstain  for  the  moment  from  a  more  ample  discussion  of 
details  in  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  draft  Peace  Conditions  owing 
to  the  short  time  which  is  given  for  the  discussion.  Whilst  we  reserve 
further  details  for  discussion  at  a  later  date,  we  meanwhile  will  merely 
mention  the  following : 

It  is  stipulated  in  Article  248  paragraph  2,  that  no  gold  may  be 
exported  without  the  consent  of  the  Reparation  Commission  until  the 
1st  May  1921.  Although  the  obligation  of  the  state  bank  to  redeem 
gold  cannot  be  taken  into  account  for  the  near  future  the  state  bank 
must  nevertheless  be  permitted  to  export  gold  in  case  of  a  question 
of  guarantees  arising,  which  it  has  itself  given,  and  which  it  is  not 
in  a  position  to  fulfil  by  other  means. 

Article  262  stipulates  that  all  payments  to  be  made  in  specie  and  in 
gold  marks  must  be  made  at  the  option  of  the  creditors  in  pounds  ster¬ 
ling  payable  in  London,  in  dollars  payable  in  New  York,  in  francs 
payable  in  Paris,  in  lire  payable  in  Rome,  at  a  gold  parity  according  to 
the  coinage  provisions  in  force  on  the  1st  J anuary  1914.  On  the  other 
hand  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  Germany  is  only  in  a  position  to 
deliver  her  goods  and  to  take  further  financial  measures  for  her  re¬ 
establishment  if  the  payments  are  to  be  made  once  and  for  all  at  the 
rate  of  exchange  at  which  the  debt  was  incurred.  For  the  work  of 
restoration  of  Belgium  and  France  sums  would  naturally  have  to  be 
fixed  which  would  finally  have  to  be  paid  in  Belgian  or  French  fl’ancs. 
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In  the  paragraphs  concerning  the  German  obligation  to  pay  it  is 
repeatedly  stated  that  these  payments  are  to  be  made  in  gold.  The 
balance  of  the  state  bank  will,  however,  owing  to  the  fatal  conditions 
for  payment  for  the  import  of  food  supplies  during  the  Armistice  in 
the  near  future,  be  extraordinarily  low  and  therefore  payments  in  gold 
will  not  be  possible.  In  order  to  avoid  mistakes  it  would  be  necessary 
for  all  payments  in  gold  marks  or  in  gold  to  be  undertaken  in  such  a 
way  that  they  might  be  made  by  Germany  in  foreign  currency  at  the 
rate  of  exchange  in  force  on  the  1st  January  1914. 

The  Commission  must  call  attention  in  particular  to  the  great 
dangers  of  Article  296,  paragraph  4  (d),  according  to  which  German 
debtors  of  an  enemy  country  will  be  obliged  to  pay  the  debts  which 
they  incurred  in  German  marks  in  the  currency  of  the  enemy  country 
concerned  at  the  rate  of  exchange  of  the  mark  before  the  outbreak  of 
war.  In  this  way  heavy  damage  is  inflicted  in  a  quite  arbitrary  man¬ 
ner  on  the  German  debtor  [and  on  the  German  Empire,]  for  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  on  what  the  rate  is  based  to  transfer  debts 
contracted  in  marks  into  a  foreign  currency.  The  “clearing”  will, 
moreover,  only  fulfil  its  object  if  a  delay  of  six  months  be  not  allowed 
in  which  the  various  states  may  declare  their  adherence  or  their  non¬ 
adherence.  If  it  is  wished  to  carry  the  “clearing”  idea  into  execu¬ 
tion  a  uniform  and  speedy  participation  of  all  states  must  be  required. 

VII 

We  come  to  the  conclusion.  The  proposals  of  the  Allied  and  As¬ 
sociated  Governments  in  their  present  form  and  extent  are  positively 
incapable  of  execution.  Even  were  it  possible  for  them  to  be  forced 
upon  Germany,  they  would  most  grievously  disappoint  the  hopes  of  our 
present  enemies.  This  would  clearly  appear  in  connection  with  the 
very  first  instalment  of  20  thousand  million  Marks  for  the  immediate 
payment  of  which  the  Conditions  of  Peace  provide.  If  our  enemies 
should  even  succeed  in  collecting  a  substantial  part  of  this  20  thousand 
million  Marks,  by  taking  the  German  merchant  fleet,  by  compulsory 
ship-building  in  German  yards,  by  forced  deliveries  of  coal,  dyes  and 
drugs,  by  crediting  themselves  with  all  German  balances  and  with 
the  proceeds  of  the  liquidation  of  all  German  property  in  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and  in  German  territories 
which  are  to  be  ceded,  little  progress  would  thereby  be  made  towards 
satisfaction  of  the  indemnity  demands.  After  deduction  of  the  ex¬ 
penditure  which  would  have  been  incurred  in  the  interval  for  military 
occupation  and  of  the  very  substantial  sums  required  merely  for  the 
supply  to  Germany  of  the  barest  necessities  in  the  shape  of  food  and 
raw  materials,  little— if  anything— would  remain  for  the  purposes 
of  the  indemnity.  From  a  Germany  whose  main  arteries  had  been  so 
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throttled  it  would,  however,  be  impossible  to  rely  upon  receiving  any 
further  payments.  No  German  administration  could  be  equal  to  the 
task  of  extorting  further  payments.  A  foreign  government  which 
attempted  still  further  to  squeeze  the  ruined  country  would  be  obliged 
at  once  to  recognise  that  the  cost  of  the  administration,  which  could 
be  operated  only  under  occupation  by  powerful  military  forces,  must 
bring  the  Allied  Governments  losses  which  in  a  short  time  would 
exceed  all  the  payments  previously  obtained  from  Germany. 

A  different  path  must  be  sought,  a  path  of  mutual  understanding. 
In  all  countries,  as  in  Germany,  there  are  persons  who  preach  re¬ 
venge,  hatred,  militarism  and  jingoism;  but  in  all  countries  too  there 
are  those  who  fight  for  right  and  justice,  there  are  far-sighted  per¬ 
sons  who  know  that  the  whole  world  would  be  the  poorer  if  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  with  its  power  of  work,  its  need  to  consume,  its  spiritual 
achievement  were  excluded  from  cooperation  in  the  work  of  the  world. 
It  is  not  Germany  alone  who  today  needs  credit  to  the  utmost  amount 
for  the  replenishing  of  her  depleted  stocks,  the  procuring  of  the  in¬ 
dispensable  minimum  of  food  and  raw  materials  for  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  her  enormous  floating  debts;  almost  all  of  the  belligerent 
countries  of  Europe  must  resume  the  economy  of  peace  under  most 
difficult  conditions.  The  first  and  most  urgent  task  to  be  accomplished 
is  to  combine  all  the  forces  of  the  world  for  this  purpose  and  to  give 
to  all  the  possibility  of  continued  existence.  Only  if  this  is  achieved 
will  Germany  be  in  a  position  to  discharge  even  the  heavy  obligation 
of  reparation  which  she  has  undertaken  and  is  resolved  to  satisfy  to 
the  utmost  of  her  power.  But  for  this  there  is  the  further  necessary 
condition  also  that  Germany  shall  retain  the  territorial  integrity 
which  is  in  correspondence  with  the  Armistice  Convention,  that  we 
shall  keep  colonial  possessions  and  merchant  ships,  including  large 
tonnage,  that  in  our  own  country  and  in  the  world  at  large  we  shall 
enjoy  the  same  freedom  of  action  as  all  other  peoples,  that  all  war 
legislation  shall  be  at  once  annulled,  and  that  all  interferences  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  with  our  economic  rights,  with  German  private  property, 
etc.,  shall  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  reciprocity. 
On  the  assumption  and  only  on  the  assumption  that  these  conditions 
are  fulfilled,  we  can  make  great  financial  sacrifices  and  submit  the 
following  proposal : 

The  sum  to  be  ascertained  as  the  amount  of  the  debt  shall  be  ad¬ 
mitted  and  the  loans  incurred  by  Belgium  from  her  Allies  down  to 
November  11,  1918,  shall  be  paid  by  us.  The  conditions  of  payment 
shall  be  the  following : 

The  debt  to  France  shall  be  ascertained  in  French  and  that  to  Belgium 
in  Belgian  francs. 

Germany  undertakes  within  4  weeks  of  the  exchange  of  the  Ratifi¬ 
cations  of  the  Peace  to  issue  in  the  sections  \instahnents']  to  be  deter- 
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mined  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powei’S  a  bond  for  20  thousand 
million  Gold  Marks,  due  to  be  paid  not  later  than  May  1,  1926,  and 
to  issue  further  in  like  manner  the  necessary  acknowledgements  of 
obligation  for  the  remainder  of  the  sum  to  be  ascertained  as  the 
amount  of  the  debt,  and  from  May  1,  1927  on  to  make  annual  pay¬ 
ments  towards  such  sum  in  instalments  free  of  interest,  provided  al¬ 
ways  that  the  total  debt  to  be  ascertained  shall  in  no  event  exceed  the 
amount  of  100  thousand  million  gold  marks,  in  which  shall  be  in¬ 
cluded  both  the  payments  to  Belgium  for  loans  obtained  by  her  from 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and  the  above-mentioned  20  thou¬ 
sand  million  gold  Marks. 

There  shall  be  reckoned  towards  the  first  20  thousand  million  gold 
mark  bond  all  deliveries  already  made  or  to  be  made  by  Germany  in 
virtue  of  the  Armistice,  such  as  railway  material,  agricultural  ma¬ 
chinery,  military  and  non-military  material  of  all  descriptions,  etc., 
and,  further,  the  value  of  all  deliveries  which  Germany  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  make  under  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  as,  for  example  the  value 
of  railways  and  state  property,  the  final  assumption  of  state  debts, 
the  cession  of  claims  upon  the  Powers  allied  with  Germany  in  the 
war,  a  portion  to  be  ascertained  of  the  freight  revenue  arising  from 
the  inclusion  of  the  German  merchant  tonnage  in  the  world  pool,  and 
further  all  the  deliveries  in  kind  which  are  to  be  determined  by  nego¬ 
tiation  in  accordance  with  Annexes  III  to  VII  to  Part  VIII,  and  fur¬ 
ther  the  value  of  labour  and  material  supplied  by  Germany  for  the 
restoration  of  Belgium  and  France,  and  also  such  restitution  as  may 
be  made  to  Belgium  in  the  form  of  a  special  loan  in  respect  of  the 
sums  lent  to  her  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  These  afore¬ 
said  limitations  which  are  made  in  view  of  Germany’s  incapacity  for 
greater  effort  shall  apply  to  the  non-interest  bearing  instalments  to 
be  paid  annually  up  to  a  maximum  of  80  thousand  million  Marks. 
Such  instalments  shall  not  exceed  a  percentage  to  be  determined  of 
the  German  Imperial  and  State  revenues.  Germany  hereby  under¬ 
takes  to  assume  for  the  payment  of  the  indemnities  due  to  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  an  annual  burden  approximately  equivalent 
to  the  former  total  net  Peace  Budget  of  the  German  Empire. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  provisions  the  annuity  to  be  paid 
yearly  shall  be  determined  as  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  revenues  of 
the  German  Empire  from  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  profits  on  under¬ 
takings,  and  customs,  which  latter  may  be  made  payable  in  gold. 
Notwithstanding,  such  payment  shall  in  the  first  two  years  of  pay¬ 
ment  not  exceed  the  current  value  of  one  thousand  million  gold  marks. 
The  payment  of  the  annuities  may  be  assured  by  a  guarantee  fund ;  the 
German  Empire  could  oblige  itself  to  make  an  annual  payment  to  this 
fund  from  the  proceeds  of  the  indirect  taxes,  monopolies  and  customs 
down  to  the  year  1926  and  to  maintain  the  fund  thenceforward  at  a 
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constant  amount.  In  the  event  only  of  default  by  Germany  in  the 
payment  of  an  annuity  and  until  such  default  was  made  good,  con¬ 
trol  by  the  Allies  over  the  service  of  this  fund  could  be  admitted  but 
not  arbitrary  measures  such  as  are  threatened  in  Paragraph  18,  An¬ 
nex  II  to  Article  244  (page  107). 

The  amount  of  the  damage  shall  be  determined  by  the  Reparation 
Commission  acting  in  concert  with  a  German  Commission  and,  in 
case  of  disagreement,  by  a  mixed  Court  of  Arbitration  -with  a  neutral 
Chairman ;  the  same  procedure  shall  be  adopted  for  the  determination 
of  the  prices  of  the  deliveries  in  kind  and  for  the  securing  of  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  the  amounts  necessary  for  the  supply  of  food  and  raw  ma¬ 
terials  to  Germany,  in  so  far  as  proceeds  for  deliveries  in  kind  are  in 
question. 

At  least  as  heavy  a  burden  shall  be  imposed  upon  the  Gei'man  sys¬ 
tem  of  taxation  as  is  borne  by  the  most  heavily  burdened  of  the 
States  represented  upon  the  Reparation  Commission. 

Territories  to  be  ceded  shall  assume  as  from  the  day  of  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  Peace  their  pro  rata  share  of  the  Public  Debt  and  their 
proper  percentual  share  of  the  Reparation  for  Damage  to  be  made  to 
the  enemy. 

We  are  fully  aware  how  extraordinary  a  financial  burden  Germany 
must  assume.  If  nonetheless  we  venture  upon  such  a  proposal  as  the 
above,  we  do  so  in  the  confidence  that  if  our  enemies  will  renounce 
the  claim  which  they  would  otherwise  make  upon  us  the  German  people 
will  muster  the  resolution  and  the  strength  to  bear  these  financial 
burdens. 

It  is  however  essential  in  that  case  that  from  the  very  commence¬ 
ment,  that  is  to  say  from  the  beginning  of  the  new  time  of  Peace, 
Germany  shall  be  admitted  to  the  League  of  Nations  on  a  footing  of 
equality.  It  must  in  our  opinion  be  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  League  of 
Nations  to  unite  the  strength  of  all  its  members  in  order  to  facilitate 
and  to  cheapen  the  obtaining  by  each  severally  of  the  capital  which 
they  require  to  set  their  peace  economy  once  more  to  work.  The  more 
valuable  such  help  will  be  to  Germany  in  particular  the  easier  will  it 
be  for  her  to  meet  the  heavy  obligations  which  she  is  undertaking. 

We  recognise  that  we  cannot  even  approximately  re-establish  a  world 
trade  on  the  pre-war  scale,  and  that  our  economic  life  must  be  on  a 
much  more  modest  footing.  All  we  ask  is  that  we  shall  not  be  expected 
to  vegetate,  dishonoured  and  enslaved.  Heavily  hit  by  misfortune,  we 
wish  nevertheless  to  be  allowed  to  live  as  a  self-respecting,  hard¬ 
working  people. 

The  world — and  above  all  Germany — is  longing  for  an  early  peace. 
We  propose  that  the  Financial  Commission  should  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  negotiating  immediately  with  financial  delegates  of  the 
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Allied  and  Associated  Governments.  There  has  hitherto  been  no 
opportunit}^  for  a  free  discussion  of  the  Conditions  of  Peace.  Only 
in  such  a  discussion  can,  so  we  hope,  the  bases  be  at  last  found  for  al¬ 
leviating  the  distress  of  all  the  nations — alleviating  merely,  not  re¬ 
moving.  We  must  not  go  to  work  under  false  illusions.  In  hostile 
countries  there  are  still  many  persons  who  believe  that  a  country  like 
Germany  can  by  herself  make  good  the  war  damage  suffered  by  nearly 
thirty  countries ;  but  the  experts  know  as  well  as  we  do  that  that  is  im¬ 
possible.  The  reparation  which  Germany  now  undertakes  she  will 
endeavour  in  long  years  of  intense  toil  to  perform.  Only — her  pleas- 
uie  in  living  and  her  honour  must  be  left  to  her. 

Versailles,  May,  1919. 

The  Fijstancial  Commission 
or  THE  German  Peace  Delegation 


Observations  of  the  German  Delegation  on  Articles  259  and  263 
of  the  Draft  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 

Paris  Peace  Conf.  185.12/58 

The  President  of  the  German  Delegation  {Broclcdorff-Rantzau)  to 
the  President  of  the  Peace  Conference  i^Cleme'nceau) 

[Translation] 

Versailles,  May  29,  1919. 
Sir  :  Enclosed  I  beg  to  transmit  to  Your  Excellency  a  few  observa¬ 
tions  on  articles  259  and  263  of  the  Draft  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

Accept  [etc.]  Beockdorff-Ivantzau 

[Enclosure] 


Versailles,  May  29,  1919. 

Observations  to  Article  259 

ad  No.  1)  The  gold  deposited  with  the  Bank  of  S.  Bleichroder  in 
Berlin  in  the  name  of  the  administration  of  the  Ottoman  Public 
Debt  as  security  for  Turkish  gold  certificates  to  the  amount  of 
57.919.687,34/100  marks  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  depositor 
immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  The  German  prohibition 
to  export  gold  could  in  this  case  be  suspended. 

ad  No.  2)  The  obligations  incurred  by  the  German  Government  as 
against  the  Imperial  Turkish  Government  for  the  redemption  of  the 
Treasury  Bonds  which  serve  as  security  for  the  second  and  subsequent 
issues  of  Turkish  currency  notes  stand  in  conjunction  with  the  obliga¬ 
tion  assumed  by  the  Imperial  Turkish  Government  to  repay  the  ad¬ 
vances  received.  The  enclosed  memorandum  which  was  handed  to  the 
Turkish  Government  before  conclusion  of  the  last  agi'eement  on 
advances  to  be  made,  gives  detailed  explanation  as  regards  the  origin 
of  Germany’s  obligation  to  Turkey  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
to  be  fulfilled. 

ad  No.  3)  The  gold  deposit  held  by  the  Administration  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  Public  Debt  with  the  Deutsche  Bank  in  Berlin  to  the  amount  of 
51.378  pounds  33  15/40  piaster  Turkish  money,  will  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  depositor  just  the  same  as  the  gold  deposit  mentioned 
ad  1). 
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ad  No.  4)  For  the  interest  due  on  the  Turkish  Internal  Loan  in 
May  1919,  Germany  has  transmitted  neither  gold  nor  silver  to  the 
Turkish  Llinisti-y  of  Finance. 

ad  No.  5)  For  the  advances  which  Austria-Hungary  received 
through  the  intervention  of  German  banks,  neither  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment  nor  the  banks  concerned  received  any  securities  in  gold.  In 
so  far  as  gold  has  been  delivered  to  the  Reichsbank  by  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Bank  during  war-time,  it  was  as  payment  for  foreign 
exchange  which  the  Beichsbank  had  sold  to  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Bank. 

ad  No.  6)  If  Germany  renounces  the  benefit  disclosed  by  the  Treaties 
of  Bucarest  ^  and  Brest-Litowsk  ^  and  the  supplements  thereto,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  obligations  assumed  by  Germany  through  these 
Treaties  must  also  be  cancelled.  If  Germany  is  to  hand  over  values 
received,  the  values  given  by  her  must  be  restituted. 

The  gold  received  from  the  Russian  Government  has  already 
been  handed  over  to  the  Allied  Powers.  Of  the  sums  paid  in  roubles 
by  the  Russian  Government  to  the  German  Government  a  part  of  the 
counter-value,  totalling  in  about  150  million  marks,  has  been  applied 
to  the  redemption  of  interest  warrants  and  bonds  drawn  for  payment 
of  the  Russian  State  debt,  in  accordance  with  the  agreements  entered 
upon  with  the  Russian  Government.  These  payments  cannot  be 
cancelled. 

ad  No.  7)  In  so  far  as,  in  the  above  mentioned  clauses,  obligations 
are  referred  to  which  have  been  incurred  by  the  German  Government 
or  by  a  German  national  as  against  a  third  party,  the  sums  due  can 
only  be  disposed  of  by  the  party  thereto  entitled  (ad  1  and  3  by  the 
Ottoman  Public  Debt). 


Yersailles,  May  29,  1919.  - 

Observations  to  Article  263  of  the  Draft  or  the  Peace  Conditions 

Article  263  provides  for  Germany’s  guaranteeing  to  the  Brasilian 
Government  the  reimbursement  of  the  sums  deposited  with  the  bank 
of  S.  Bleichroder  in  Berlin,  together  with  5%  interest,  representing 
the  compulsory  sale  of  coffee  belonging  to  the  State  of  Sao  Paolo  in 
the  ports  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Antwerpen,  Triest.  Further  Ger¬ 
many  is  to  guarantee  payment  at  the  mark  rate  of  exchange  of  the  day 
of  deposit,  Germany  having  prevented  the  transfer  of  the  sums  to 
the  State  of  Sao  Paolo  at  the  proper  time. 

To  this  the  following  is  to  be  said : 


^  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  siipp.  1,  vol.  i,  p.  771. 
’  Ihid.,  1918,  Russia,  vol.  i,  p.  442. 
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1)  A  compulsory  sale  of  the  coffee  did  not  take  place.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  State  of  Sao  Paolo  itself,  by  a  letter  of  the  Brasilian  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Berlin  to  the  firm  of  Theodor  Wille  et  Co.  in  Hamburg, 
dated  November  10th,  1914,  expressly  empowered  this  firm  and  Messrs. 
Crossman  and  Sielcken,  as  members  of  the  Committee  of  Valorisa¬ 
tion,  to  sell  the  whole  stock  of  “valorisation-coffee”  or  a  part  thereof 
at  a  price  not  lower  than  65  Pfennigs  per  pound,  against  payment  at 
sight  in  cash. 

2)  According  to  the  letter  of  the  Finance  Secretary  of  the  State  Sao 
Paolo  to  Mr.  Theodor  Wille  in  Hamburg,  dated  October  20th,  1914 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  were  to  be  deposited  with  the  bank  of  Bleich- 
rbder  at  Berlin  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors. 

3)  In  a  letter  dated  March  31st  1916  to  the  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  of  Brasil  the  German  Government  declared  its  readi¬ 
ness  to  undertake  the  guarantee  that  the  sums  deposited  with  the  bank 
of  S.  Bleichroder  and  representing  the  sale  of  the  “valorisation- 
coffee”  should  stand  at  disposal  in  the  full  figure  after  conclusion  of 
peace,  to  be  disposed  of  with  due  consideration  to  the  application 
prescribed  by  the  legal  position. 

4)  As  regards  the  interest  to  be  paid  on  the  sum  deposited  with 
Bleichroder,  article  12  of  the  loan  contract  of  April  8th  1913  provides 
that  interest  is  to  be  payable  at  11/2%  under  the  rate  of  discount  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  but  not  more  than  4%  p.  a.  Following  the  desire 
expressed  by  the  Government  of  Sao  Paolo  an  increase  of  the  con¬ 
tractual  rate  of  interest  was  conceded  tlnnugh  an  agreement  of  4th 
September/14th  November  1916.  In  accordance  with  this  arrange¬ 
ment  the  rate  of  interest  was  raised  on  January  1st  1917,  to  4i/>% 
and  on  April  5th,  1917,  following  the  fall  of  the  discount  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  was  lowered  to  4%. 

5)  Germany  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  “valorisation-coffee”  ware¬ 
housed  in  Triest.  This  coffee  has  been  bought  and  taken  over  by 
Austria-Hungary  from  the  wholesale  coffee  firm  C.  Arnstein  in  Triest, 
which  had  been  empowered  by  Brasil  to  dispose  thereof. 

Following  these  facts  the  German  government  is  not  in  a  position 
to  vecognize  an  obligation  to  undertake  a  guarantee  for  the  payment 
of  interest  at  the  rate  of  5%  and  for  the  repajunent  at  the  mark  rate 
of  exchange  of  the  day  of  deposit,  a  contractual  agreement  existing 
as  to  the  rate  of  interest  and  the  government  of  Sao  Paolo  having 
assented  to  the  depositing  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  till  after  con¬ 
clusion  of  peace. 

[Subenclosure — Translation  ’] 

The  alliance  between  Turkey  and  Germany  has  also  given  rise  to 
financial  relations  between  the  two  Governments.  It  is  in  the  nature 


’  Translation  from  the  French  supplied  by  the  editors. 
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of  the  alliance  that  its  members  should  place  at  each  other’s  disposition 
the  surplus  of  their  war  materiel  and  their  industrial  and  agricultural 
products  and  that  they  should  facilitate  the  delivery  of  them  as  well 
as  the  payment  for  them.  Besides,  the  German  Government  has,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  furnished  all  sorts  of  supplies,  without  inter¬ 
ruption,  to  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Government  without  requiring  pay¬ 
ment  during  the  war.  As  a  result  of  the  furnishing  of  these  supplies, 
Turkey’s  debt  to  Germany  amounted,  on  August  1, 1918,  to  716  million 
marks.  Germany,  furthermore,  has  made  cash  advances  to  the  Otto¬ 
man  Government  to  cover  the  expenditures  caused  by  the  war  and  to 
meet  other  needs;  for  example,  service  on  the  Ottoman  loans  placed  in 
Germany  and  Austria.  On  the  date  above  mentioned,  these  advances 
had  reached  a  total  of  1,000  million  marks  in  round  numbers.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Ottoman  Empire  has  delivered  raw  materials  to  Ger¬ 
many.  Since  payment  for  these  purchases  was  to  be  effected  in  Turkish 
monetary  values,  the  Ottoman  Government  took  care  to  facilitate  the 
said  payment  for  the  German  Government  by  procuring  for  it,  in  1916, 
Turkish  notes  issued  against  the  deposit  of  German  Treasury  bonds. 
These  Turkish  notes  represent  the  sum  of  5  million  Turkish  pounds, 
and  the  Ottoman  Government  has  just  declared  itself  ready  to  conclude 
a  second  like  agreement  for  a  value  to  be  determined. 

The  debts  between  Turkey  and  Germany,  as  they  have  just  been  set 
forth,  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  which  were  contracted  as  a 
result  of  the  war  by  all  the  States  which  were  members  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  groups  of  belligerents.  But  the  special  situation  of 
Turkey  resulted  in  a  considerable  increase  in,  as  well  as  a  complication 
of,  the  reciprocal  debt  between  that  State  and  Germany.  While  all 
the  belligerent  States  have  been  able  to  meet  the  greater  part  of  their 
war  costs  themselves— insofar  as  they  were  to  be  settled  in  the  country— 
either  by  national  war  loans  or  by  the  issuance  of  Treasury  Bonds  or 
again,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  National  Bank— Turkey  from 
the  beginning  saw  herself  unable  to  employ  the  same  methods,  for  the 
Ottoman  Bank  was  inactive  and  had  never,  even  in  peacetime,  played 
anything  but  a  secondary  role  with  regard  to  monetary  circulation, 
a  large  part  of  the  population  was  accustomed  only  to  metallic  currency 
and,  in  its  distrust,  opposed  the  introduction  of  any  other  means  of 
payment.  Furthermore,  the  Ottoman  public  had  never  been  initiated 
into  the  investment  of  capital  in  Government  bonds,  so  that  the  floating 
of  a  public  loan  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  necessary  capital  for 
the  Government  had  to  be  considered,  at  the  outset,  as  having  no  chance 
of  success.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Ottoman  Government,  the  means 
of  payment  which  it  needed  had  therefore  to  consist  of  coin  and,  since 
silver  was  already  in  active  circulation,  gold  alone  entered  into  the 
question.  As  a  result  of  these  circumstances,  the  German  and  Austro- 
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Hungarian  Governments  made,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  advances 
to  the  Ottoman  Government  in  actual  gold.  But,  as  it  was  soon  noted 
that  the  Ottoman  population  hoarded  all  the  gold,  thus  withdrawing  it 
from  circulation,  the  Governments  concerned  agreed  that  the  advances 
should  no  longer  be  paid  in  actual  gold  but  rather  that  the  gold  should 
be  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  Public  Debt,  which  issued  in  the 
name  of  the  Government  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  certificates  redeem¬ 
able  in  gold  six  months  after  the  war,  their  total  representing  the  value 
of  the  gold  deposited. 

The  population  of  Turkey,  destitute  of  metallic  currency  as  a  result 
of  the  accumulation  of  gold  in  the  hands  of  private  persons,  accepted 
without  any  difficulty  these  notes  to  be  paid  in  gold.  However,  as  a 
result  of  the  prolongation  of  the  war,  it  was  soon  found  that  Germany 
would  absolutely  not  be  in  a  position  to  diminish  her  own  stock  of  gold 
to  the  extent  thenceforth  required  for  compensating  the  Ottoman  war 
costs  by  payments  in  coin. 

The  Ottoman  Government  decided  therefore  to  issue  currency  notes, 
the  payment  of  which  was  fixed  at  one  year  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace  and  guaranteed  by  the  deposit  of  German  Treasury  bonds. 
These  Ottoman  notes,  also,  did  not  encounter  any  resistance  either 
as  there  was  in  Turkey  a  scarcity  of  coin  in  trade,  but  as  the  issuance 
of  paper  money  gradually  assumed  considerable  proportions  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  increase  in  the  costs  of  the  war,  difficulties  arose  from 
the  fact  that  the  Ottoman  population,  especially  in  the  provinces, 
attributed  to  the  notes  a  value  much  lower  than  that  of  the  metallic 
currency,  from  which  there  resulted  a  new  increase,  which  was  quite 
natural,  in  the  war  costs. 

The  Ottoman  Government  therefore  declared  that  the  issuance  of 
the  aforesaid  currency  notes  could  no  longer  take  place  and  that  the 
financial  situation  of  Turkey  could  be  improved  only  by  a  guarantee 
of  redemption  in  gold,  after  tbe  war,  of  notes  to  be  issued  afterwards. 
In  that  case,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  distributing  the  redemption 
over  several  years.  The  German  Government  consented  to  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Ottoman  Government  and  extended  this  guarantee  of 
payment  in  gold  to  the  German  Treasury  bonds  which  had  served  as 
coverage  for  the  notes  of  the  previous  issues. 

Soon,  however,  the  constantly  growing  issuance  of  this  new  paper 
currency  rendered  it  necessary  to  prolong  by  some  years  its  term  of 
redemption  in  order  not  to  overburden  the  annual  payments.  But 
meanwhile  the  notes  underwent  a  depreciation  so  rapid  that  their 
commercial  value  decreased  to  a  quarter  or  even,  in  the  provinces,  to  a 
fifth  of  their  value  in  gold,  which  had  as  an  immediate  and  inevitable 
result  an  enormous  rise  in  the  price  of  merchandise  and  a  new  and 
excessive  increase  in  war  costs.  Eeslriction  of  the  issuance  of  new 
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currency  notes  and  raising  of  the  value  of  those  which  were  in  cir¬ 
culation  has  even  been  tried.  Thus  Germany  met  all  the  requests  of 
the  Ottoman  importers  and  bankers  to  obtain  for  them  German 
monetary  values  and  German  and  foreign  funds,  accepted  for  the 
investment  of  capital,  and  in  this  way  released  a  certain  number  of 
Ottoman  notes,  which  were  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  Ottoman 
Government.  Turkey,  on  her  part,  has  placed  in  circulation  short¬ 
term  Treasury  bonds  which  were  sent  to  her  by  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  superfluous  notes  from  the 
market,  and  the  Ottoman  population,  at  least  that  of  the  principal 
towns,  having  begun  finally  to  show  itself  inclined  to  invest  capital 
in  paper  securities,  the  Ottoman  Government  was  even  able  to  try  a 
national  loan,  which  was  crowned  with  complete  success  and  brought 
it  about  18  million  Turkish  pounds.  Nevertheless,  these  procedures 
and  other  measures  which  were  put  into  effect  were  far  from  meeting 
the  constantly  increasing  material  exigencies  of  the  war,  so  that  a 
new  issue  of  currency  notes  became  inevitable,  the  payment  of  which 
in  gold  will  be,  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  guaranteed  by  the  deposit 
of  Treasury  bonds,  redeemable  in  gold. 

Up  to  the  present  the  German  Government  has  undertaken  to  honor : 
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The  advances  in  gold  and  coin  made  by  Germany  to  the  Government 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  for  particular  purposes  at  the  beginning  of  or 
in  the  course  of  the  war  amount  to  the  sum  of  14,055  million  Turkish 
pounds.  As  for  the  payment  of  German  Treasury  bonds  deposited 
and  redeemable  in  gold  after  the  war,  it  goes  without  saying  that  this 
debt  in  gold  of  2,380  million  marks  (1  Turkish  pound  being  counted 
as  equivalent  to  18.45  marks  in  round  numbers)  could  not  be  paid  in 
specie.  Besides,  it  has  never  been  a  question  of  this,  and  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  effecting  this  enormous  payment  appears  all  the  more 
evident  if  one  considers  that  the  total  gold  stock  of  the  German  Im¬ 
perial  Bank,  after  the  accumulation  of  all  German  gold  during  several 
years,  amounts  today  to  only  2,347,282,000  marks  and  that  that  of  the 
Bank  of  England  comprises  only  67,259,000  pounds  sterling;  that  is  to 
say,  1,345,180,000  marks. 

His  Excellency  the  Ottoman  Minister  of  Finance  has  therefore 
always  made  it  apparent  that  Ottoman  purchases  in  Germany  would, 
after  the  war,  assume  very  large  dimensions  and  that,  furthermore, 
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the  interest  due  to  Germany,  as  well  as  certain  purchases  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  Government,  would  be  taken  into  account,  so  that  there  would 
remain  only  a  rather  small  sum  to  be  refunded  annually  in  actual  gold. 
His  Excellency  even  deemed  it  advisable  to  fix,  by  contract,  the  mini¬ 
mum  to  be  paid  annually  in  gold.  As  a  result  of  these  considerations, 
the  redemption  of  German  Treasury  bonds  serving  as  coverage  for 
Ottoman  currency  notes  has  been  settled  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would 
be  effected  either  in  gold  or  in  currency  notes  issued  by  virtue  of  the 
Treasury  bonds  deposited. 

Now,  the  amounts  falling  due  annually  reach  at  the  present  time, 
as  a  result  of  the  continual  issuance  of  notes,  so  high  a  figure  that  pay¬ 
ment  can  be  effected  only  in  case  the  Ottoman  Government  makes 
it  possible  by  active  cooperation.  That  Government  ought,  for  this 
purpose,  to  make  every  effort  after  the  war  to  encourage  and  expedite 
by  liberal  measures  the  importation  into  Turkey  of  German  products, 
and  it  ought  also  to  undertake  to  facilitate  for  Germany  by  any 
other  effective  measure  the  fulfillment  of  her  contractual  obligations  in 
question. 

On  various  occasions  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Djavid 
Bey,  has  stated  to  the  German  negotiators  that  it  would  be  entirely  in 
the  interest  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Government  to  act  in  this  way 
and  that  he  himself  would  certainly  contribute  all  his  power  and 
assistance. 

Only  firm  confidence  in  these  assurances  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
German  Government  to  accept  in  advance,  for  the  new  contract  like¬ 
wise,  the  method  of  payment  desired  by  the  Government  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire ;  that  is  to  say,  the  issuance  of  new  German  Treasury  bonds 
redeemable  in  gold. 

Berlin,  August  18, 1918. 


Note  From  the  German  Delegation  Regarding  Sequestered 

German  Property 

Paris  Peace  Conf.  185.1/188 

The  President  of  the  German  Delegation  {BrocMorff-Rantzau)  to 
the  President  of  the  Peace  Conference  {Clemenceau) 

Veesauxes,  May  29, 1919. 
Sic:  I  have  the  honour  to  request  you  to  let  me  know  what  total 
sums,  derived  from  the  liquidation  of  German  property  under  war 
measures,  are  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  public  custodians,  sequesters, 
liquidators,  etc.,  in  the  different  countries. 

Likewise  it  is  of  value  for  me  to  know  what  other  property  belong¬ 
ing  to  German  nationals,  such  as  e.  g.  securities,  is  deposited  with 
such  trustees,  public  custodians,  sequesters,  liquidators,  etc. 

In  connection  with  the  examination  of  the  Peace  Treaty  it  is  of 
importance  for  the  German  Government  to  form  a  judgment  on  the 
financial  position  of  the  country  and  of  the  German  nationals  on  the 
basis  of  these  data. 

Accept  [etc.]  Bcockdocff-Rantzait 
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Reply  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  the  Observations 
of  the  German  Delegation  on  the  Conditions  of  Peace 


Paris  Peace  Conf.  185.1/260 

The  President  of  the  Peace  Conference  {Olemenceau)  to  the  President 
of  the  German  Delegation  {Brochdorff -Rantzau) 

Paris,  June  16,  1919. 

Sir  :  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  given  the  most  earnest 
consideration  to  the  observations  of  the  German  Delegation  on  the 
Conditions  of  Peace.^  The  reply  protests  against  the  peace  both  on  the 
ground  that  it  conflicts  with  the  terms  upon  which  the  Armistice  of 
November  11th,  1918  ^  was  signed,  and  that  it  is  a  peace  of  violence  and 
not  of  justice.  The  protest  of  the  German  Delegation  shows  that  they 
utterly  fail  to  understand  the  position  in  which  Germany  stands  to¬ 
day.  They  seem  to  think  that  Germany  has  only  to  “make  sacrifices  in 
order  to  attain  peace”,  as  if  this  were  but  the  end  of  some  mere  struggle 
for  territory  and  power. 

I 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  therefore  feel  it  necessary  to  begin 
their  reply  by  a  clear  statement  of  the  judgment  passed  upon  the  war 
by  practically  the  whole  of  civilised  mankind. 

In  the  view  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  the  war  which 
began  on  August  1st,  1914,  was  the  greatest  crime  against  humanity 
and  the  freedom  of  peoples  that  any  nation,  calling  itself  civilised,  has 
ever  consciously  committed.  For  many  years  the  rulers  of  Germany, 
true  to  the  Prussian  tradition,  strove  for  a  position  of  dominance  in 
Europe.  They  were  not  satisfied  with  that  growing  prosperity  and  in¬ 
fluence  to  which  Germany  was  entitled,  and  which  all  other  nations 
were  willing  to  accord  her,  in  the  society  of  free  and  equal  peoples. 
They  required  that  they  should  be  able  to  dictate  and  tyrannise  to  a 
subservient  Europe,  as  they  dictated  and  tyrannised  over  a  subservient 
Germany. 

In  order  to  attain  their  ends  they  used  every  channel  in  their  power 
through  which  to  educate  their  own  subjects  in  the  doctrine  that  might 
was  right  in  international  affairs.  They  never  ceased  to  expand  Ger¬ 
man  armaments  by  land  and  sea,  and  to  projiagate  the  falsehood  that 

'Ante,  p.  795. 
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this  was  necessary  because  Germany’s  neighbours  were  jealous  of  her 
prosperity  and  power.  They  sought  to  sow  hostility  and  suspicion 
instead  of  friendship  between  nations.  They  developed  a  system  of 
espionage  and  intrigue  which  enabled  them  to  stir  up  internal  rebel¬ 
lion  and  unrest  and  even  to  make  secret  oifensive  preparations  within 
the  territory  of  their  neighbours  whereby  they  might,  when  the  mo¬ 
ment  came,  strike  them  down  with  greater  certainty  and  ease.  They 
kept  Europe  in  a  ferment  by  threats  of  violence  and  when  they  found 
that  their  neighbours  were  resolved  to  resist  their  arrogant  will,  they 
determined  to  assist  their  predominance  in  Europe  by  force. 

As  soon  as  their  preparations  were  complete,  they  encouraged  a  sub¬ 
servient  ally  to  declare  war  against  Serbia  at  48  hours’  notice,  knowing 
full  well  that  a  conflict  involving  the  control  of  the  Balkans  could  not 
be  localised  and  almost  certainly  meant  a  general  war.  In  order  to 
make  doubly  sure,  they  refused  every  attempt  at  conciliation  and  con¬ 
ference  until  it  was  too  late,  and  the  world  war  was  inevitable  for 
which  they  had  plotted,  and  for  which  alone  among  the  nations  they 
were  fully  equipped  and  prepared. 

Germany’s  responsibility,  however,  is  not  confined  to  having  planned 
and  started  the  war.  She  is  no  less  responsible  for  the  savage  and  inliu- 
man  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted. 

Though  Germany  was  herself  a  guarantor  of  Belgium,  the  ruler[s] 
of  Germany  violated,  after  a  solemn  promise  to  respect  it,  the  neu¬ 
trality  of  this  unoffending  people.  Not  content  with  this,  they  delib¬ 
erately  carried  out  a  series  of  promiscuous  shootings  and  burnings  with 
the  sole  object  of  terrifying  the  inhabitants  into  submission  by  the  very 
frightfulness  of  their  action.  They  were  the  first  to  use  poisonous  gas, 
notwithstanding  the  appalling  suffering  it  entailed.  They  began  the 
bombing  and  long  distance  shelling  of  towns  for  no  military  object, 
but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  morale  of  their  opponents 
by  striking  at  their  women  and  children.  They  commenced  the  sub- 
marinte  campaign  with  its  piratical  challenge  to  international  law,  and 
its  destruction  of  gi’eat  numbers  of  innocent  passengers  and  sailors,  in 
mid  ocean,  far  from  succour,  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  the  waves, 
and  the  yet  more  ruthless  submarine  crews.  They  drove  thousands  of 
men  and  women  and  children  with  brutal  savagery  into  slavery  in 
foreign  lands.  They  allowed  barbarities  to  be  practised  against  their 
prisoners  of  war  from  which  the  most  uncivilised  peoples  would  have 
recoiled. 

The  conduct  of  Germany  is  almost  unexampled  in  human  history. 
The  terrible  responsibility  which  lies  at  her  doors  can  be  seen  in  the 
fact  that  not  less  than  seven  million  dead  lie  buried  in  Europe,  while 
more  than  twenty  million  others  carry  upon  them  the  evidence  of 
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wounds  and  sufferings,  because  Germany  saw  fit  to  gratify  her  lust  for 
tyranny  by  resort  to  war. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  believe  that  they  will  be  false  to 
those  who  have  given  their  all  to  save  the  freedom  of  the  world  if  they 
consent  to  treat  this  war  on  any  other  basis  than  as  a  crime  against 
humanity  and  right. 

This  attitude  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  was  made  per¬ 
fectly  clear  to  Germany  during  the  war  by  their  principal  statesmen. 
It  was  defined  by  President  Wilson  in  his  speech  of  April  6, 1918,®  and 
explicitly  and  categorically  accepted  by  the  German  people  as  a  prin¬ 
ciple  governing  the  peace : 

“Let  everything  that  we  say,  my  fellow  countrymen,  everything  that 
we  henceforth  plan  and  accomplish,  ring  true  to  this  response  till  the 
majesty  and  might  of  our  concerted  power  shall  fill  the  thought  and 
utterly  defeat  the  force  of  those  who  flout  and  misprize  what  we  honor 
and  hold  dear.  Germany  has  once  more  said  that  force,  and  force 
alone,  shall  decide  whether  justice  and  peace  shall  reign  in  the  affairs 
of  men,  whether  Right  as  America  conceives  it  or  Dominion  as  she 
conceives  it,  shall  determine  the  destinies  of  manlcind.  Tliere  is,  there¬ 
fore,  but  one  response  possible  from  us:  Force,  Force  to  the  utmost. 
Force  without  stint  or  limit,  righteous  and  triumphant  Force  which 
shall  make  Right  the  law  of  the  world,  and  cast  every  selfish  dominion 
down  in  the  dust.” 

It  was  set  forth  clearly  in  a  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain,  of  14th  December  1917 : 

“There  is  no  security  in  any  land  without  certainty  of  punishment. 
There  is  no  protection  for  life,  property  or  money  in  a  State  where  the 
criminal  is  more  powerful  than  the  law.  The  law  of  nations  is  no 
exception,  and,  until  it  has  been  vindicated,  the  peace  of  the  world  will 
always  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  nation  whose  professors  have  assiduously 
taught  it  to  believe  that  no  crime  is  wrong  so  long  as  it  leads  to  the 
aggrandisement  and  enrichment  of  the  country  to  which  they  owe 
allegiance.  There  have  been  many  times  in  the  history  of  the  world 
criminal  States.  We  are  dealing  with  one  of  them  now.  And  there 
will  always  be  criminal  States  until  the  reward  of  international  crime 
becomes  too  precarious  to  make  it  profitable,  and  the  punishment  of 
international  crime  becomes  too  sure  to  make  it  attractive.” 

It  was  made  clear  also  in  an  address  of  M.  Clemenceau,  of  September 
1918: 

“What  do  they  (the  French  soldiers)  want?  What  do  we  ourselves 
want  ?  To  fight,  to  fight  victoriously  and  unceasingly,  until  the  hour 
when  the  enemy  shall  understand  that  no  compromise  is  possible  be¬ 
tween  such_  crime  and  ‘justice’  ....  We  only  seek  peace,  and  we  wish 
to  make  it  just  and  permanent  in  order  that  future  generations  may  be 
saved  from  the  abominations  of  the  past.” 
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Similarly,  Signor  Orlando  speaking  on  October  3rd,  1918,  declared ; 

“We  shall  obtain  Peace  when  our  enemies  recognise  that  humanity 
has  the  right  and  duty  to  safeguard  itself  against  a  continuation  of 
such  causes  as  have  brought  about  this  terrible  slaughter;  and  that  the 
blood  of  millions  of  men  calls  not  for  vengeance  but  for  the  realisation 
of  those  high  ideals  for  which  it  has  been  so  generously  shed.  Nobody 
thinks  of  employing — even  by  way  of  legitimate  retaliation — methods 
of  brutal^  violence  or  of  overbearing  domination  or  of  suffocation  of 
the  freedom  of  any  people — methods  and  policies  which  made  the 
whole  world  rise  against  the  Central  Powers.  But  nobody  will  contend 
that  the  moral  order  can  be  restored  simply  because  he  who  fails  in 
his  iniquitous  endeavour  declares  that  he  has  renounced  his  aim. 
Questions  intimately  affecting  the  peaceful  life  of  Nations,  once  raised, 
must  obtain  the  solution  which  Justice  requires.” 

J ustice,  therefore,  is  the  only  possible  basis  for  the  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  this  terrible  war.  Justice  is  what  the  Gei’man  Delegation 
asks  for  and  says  that  Germany  had  been  promised.  Justice  is  what 
Germany  shall  have.  But  it  must  be  justice  for  all.  There  must  be 
justice  for  the  dead  and  wounded  and  for  those  who  have  been  or¬ 
phaned  and  bereaved  that  Europe  might  be  freed  from  Prussian  des¬ 
potism.  There  must  be  justice  for  the  peoples  who  now  stagger  under 
war  debts  which  exceed  £30,000,000,000  that  liberty  might  be  saved. 
There  must  be  justice  for  those  millions  whose  homes  and  land,  ships 
and  property  German  savagery  has  spoliated  and  destroyed. 

That  is  why  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  insisted  as  a 
cardinal  feature  of  the  Treaty  that  Germany  must  undertake  to  make 
reparation  to  the  very  uttermost  of  her  power;  for  reparation  for 
wrongs  inflicted  is  of  the  essence  of  justice.  That  is  why  they  insist 
that  those  individuals  who  are  most  clearly  responsible  for  German 
aggression  and  for  those  acts  of  barbarism  and  inhumanity  which  have 
disgraced  the  German  conduct  of  the  war,  must  be  handed  over  to  a 
justice  which  has  not  been  meted  out  to  them  at  home.  That,  too,  is 
why  Germany  must  submit  for  a  few  years  to  certain  special  disabilities 
and  arrangements.  Germany  has  ruined  the  industries,  the  mines  and 
the  machinery  of  neighbouring  countries,  not  during  battle,  but  with 
the  deliberate  and  calculated  purpose  of  enabling  her  industries  to 
seize  their  markets  before  their  industries  could  recover  from  the 
devastation  thus  wantonly  inflicted  upon  them.  Germany  has  de¬ 
spoiled  her  neighbours  of  everything  she  could  make  use  of  or  carry 
away.  Germany  has  destroyed  the  shipping  of  all  nations  on  the  high 
seas,  where  there  was  no  chance  of  rescue  for  their  passengers  and 
crews.  It  is  only  justice  that  restitution  should  be  made  and  that  these 
wronged  peoples  should  be  safeguarded  for  a  time  from  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  a  nation  whose  industries  are  intact  and  have  even  been  foi’tified 
by  machinery  stolen  from  occupied  territories.  If  these  things  are 
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hardships  for  Germany,  they  are  hardships  which  Germany  has 
brought  upon  herself.  Somebody  must  suffer  for  the  consequences 
of  the  war.  Is  it  to  be  Germany,  or  only  the  peoples  she  has  wronged  ? 

Not  to  do  justice  to  all  concerned  would  only  leave  the  world  open 
to  fresh  calamities.  If  the  German  people  themselves,  or  any  other 
nation,  are  to  be  deterred  from  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Prussia, 
if  mankind  is  to  be  lifted  out  of  the  belief  that  war  for  selfish  ends  is 
legitimate  to  any  state,  if  the  old  era  is  to  be  left  behind  and  nations 
as  well  as  individuals  are  to  be  brought  beneath  the  reign  of  law, 
even  if  there  is  to  be  early  reconciliation  and  appeasement,  it  will  be 
because  those  responsible  for  concluding  the  war  have  had  the  courage 
to  see  that  justice  is  not  deflected  for  the  sake  of  convenient  peace. 

It  is  said  that  the  German  Kevolution  ought  to  make  a  difference 
and  that  the  German  people  are  not  responsible  for  the  policy  of  the 
rulers  whom  they  have  thrown  from  power. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  recognise  and  welcome  the 
change.  It  represents  a  great  hope  for  peace,  and  for  a  new  Euro¬ 
pean  order  in  the  future.  But  it  cannot  affect  the  settlement  of  the 
war  itself.  The  German  Eevolution  was  stayed  until  the  German 
armies  had  been  defeated  in  the  field,  and  all  hope  of  profiting  by  a 
war  of  conquest  had  vanished.  Throughout  the  war,  as  before  the 
war,  the  German  people  and  their  representatives  supported  the  war, 
voted  the  credits,  subscribed  to  the  war  loans,  obeyed  every  order,  how¬ 
ever  savage,  of  their  government.  They  shared  the  responsibility  for 
the  policy  of  their  government,  for  at  any  moment,  had  they  willed 
it,  they  could  have  reversed  it.  Had  that  policy  succeeded  they  would 
have  acclaimed  it  with  the  same  enthusiasm  with  which  they  wel¬ 
comed  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  They  cannot  now  pretend,  having 
changed  their  rulers  after  the  war  was  lost,  that  it  is  justice  that  they 
should  escape  the  consequences  of  their  deeds. 

II 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  therefore  believe  that  the  peace 
they  have  proposed  is  fundamentally  a  jieace  of  justice.  They  are  no 
less  certain  that  it  is  a  peace  of  right  fulfilling  the  terms  agi'eed  upon 
at  the  time  of  the  armistice.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  base  the  settlement  of 
Europe  on  the  principle  of  freeing  oppressed  peoples,  and  re-draw¬ 
ing  national  boundaries  as  far  as  possible  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  the  peoples  concerned,  while  giving  to  each  facilities  for  living  an 
independent  national  and  economic  life.  These  intentions  were  made 
clear,  not  only  in  President  Wilson’s  address  to  Congress  of  January 
8,  1918,^  but  in  “the  principles  of  settlement  enunciated  in  his  sub- 
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sequent  addresses”,  whicli  were  the  agreed  basis  of  the  peace.  A  memo¬ 
randum  on  this  point  is  attached  to  this  letter. 

Accordingly  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  provided  for 
the  reconstitution  of  Poland  as  an  independent  state  with  “free  and 
secure  access  to  the  sea”.  All  “territories  inhabited  by  indubitably 
Polish  populations”  have  been  accorded  to  Poland.  All  territory  in¬ 
habited  by  German  majorities,  save  for  a  few  isolated  towns  and  for 
colonies  established  on  land  recently  forcibly  expropriated  and  situated 
in  the  midst  of  indubitably  Polish  territory,  have  been  left  to  Ger¬ 
many.  Wherever  the  will  of  the  people  is  in  doubt,  a  plebiscite  has 
been  provided  for.  The  town  of  Danzig  is  to  be  constituted  a  free 
city,  so  that  the  inhabitants  will  be  autonomous  and  not  come  under 
Polish  rule  and  will  form  no  part  of  the  Polish  state.  Poland  will  be 
given  certain  economic  rights  in  Danzig  and  the  city  itself  has  been 
severed  from  Germany  because  in  no  other  way  was  it  possible  to 
provide  for  that  “free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea”  which  Germany 
has  promised  to  concede. 

The  German  counter-proposals  entirely  conflict  with  the  agreed 
basis  of  peace.  They  provide  that  great  majorities  of  indisputably 
Polish  population  shall  be  kept  under  German  rule. 

They  deny  secure  access  to  the  sea  to  a  nation  of  over  twenty  million 
people,  whose  nationals  are  in  the  majority  all  the  way  to  the  coast, 
in  order  to  maintain  territorial  connection  between  East  and  West 
Prussia,  whose  trade  has  always  been  mainly  sea-borne.  They  cannot, 
therefore,  be  accepted  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  At  the 
same  time  in  certain  cases  the  German  Note  has  established  a  case  for 
rectification,  which  will  be  made ;  and  in  view  of  the  contention  that 
Upper  Silesia  though  inhabited  by  a  two  to  one  majority  of  Poles 
(1,250,000  to  650,000,  1910  German  census)  wishes  to  remain  a  part  of 
Germany,  they  are  willing  that  the  question  of  whether  Upper  Silesia 
should  form  pai't  of  Germany,  or  of  Poland,  should  be  determined  by 
the ‘vote  of  the  inhabitants  themselves. 

In  regard  to  the  Saar  basin  the  regime  proposed  by  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  is  to  continue  for  fifteen  years.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  they  considered  necessary  both  to  the  general  scheme  for  repara¬ 
tion,  and  in  order  that  France  may  have  immediate  and  certain  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  wanton  destruction  of  her  Northern  coal  mines.  The 
district  has  been  transferred  not  to  French  sovereignty,  but  to  the 
control  of  the  League  of  Nations.  This  method  has  the  double  ad¬ 
vantage  that  it  involves  no  annexation,  while  it  gives  possession  of  the 
coal  field  to  France  and  maintains  the  economic  unity  of  the  district, 
so  important  to  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  end  of  fifteen 
vears  the  mixed  population,  who  in  the  meanwhile  will  have  had  con¬ 
trol  of  its  own  local  affairs  under  the  governing  supervision  of  the 
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League  of  Nations,  will  have  complete  freedom  to  decide  whether 
they  wish  union  with  Germany,  union  with  France,  or  the  continuance 
of  the  regime  established  by  the  Treaty. 

As  to  the  territories  which  it  is  proposed  to  transfer  from  Germany 
to  Denmark  and  Belgium,  some  of  these  were  forcibly  seized  by 
Prussia,  and  in  every  case  the  transfer  will  only  take  place  as  the  result 
of  a  decision  of  the  inhabitants  themselves  taken  under  conditions 
which  will  ensure  complete  freedom  to  vote. 

Finally,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  satisfied  that  the 
native  inhabitants  of  the  German  colonies  are  strongly  opposed  to 
being  again  brought  under  Germany’s  sway,  and  the  record  of  German 
rule,  the  traditions  of  the  German  Government  and  the  use  to  which 
these  colonies  were  put  as  bases  from  which  to  prey  upon  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  make  it  impossible  for  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
to  return  them  to  Germany,  or  to  entrust  to  her  the  responsibility  for 
the  training  and  education  of  their  inhabitants. 

For  these  reasons  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  satisfied  that 
their  territorial  proposals  are  in  accord  both  with  the  agreed  basis  of 
peace  and  are  necessary  to  the  future  peace  of  Europe.  They  are 
therefore  not  prepared  to  modify  them  except  as  indicated. 

III 

Arising  out  of  the  territorial  settlement  are  the  proposals  in  regard 
to  international  control  of  rivers.  It  is  clearly  in  accord  with  the 
agreed  basis  of  the  peace  and  the  established  public  law  of  Europe 
that  inland  states  should  have  secure  access  to  the  sea  along  navigable 
rivers  flowing  through  their  territory.  The  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  believe  that  the  arrangements  which  they  propose  are  vital  to 
the  free  life  of  the  new  inland  states  that  are  being  established  and 
that  they  are  no  derogation  from  the  rights  of  the  other  riparian 
states.  If  viewed  according  to  the  discredited  doctrine  that  every 
state  is  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  for  ascendancy  over  its  neigh¬ 
bours,  no  doubt  such  an  arrangement  may  be  an  impediment  to  the 
artificial  strangling  of  a  rival.  But  if  it  be  the  ideal  that  nations  are 
to  co-operate  in  the  ways  of  commerce  and  peace,  it  is  natural  and 
right.  The  provisions  for  the  presence  of  representatives  of  non¬ 
riparian  States  on  these  river  commissions  is  security  that  the  general 
interest  will  be  considered.  In  the  application  of  these  principles 
some  modifications  have  however  been  made  in  the  original  proposals. 

IV 

The  German  Delegation  appear  to  have  seriously  misinterpreted 
the  economic  and  financial  conditions.  There  is  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  strangle  Germany  or  to 
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prevent  her  from  taking  her  proper  place  in  international  trade  and 
commerce.  Provided  that  she  abides  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and 
provided  also  that  she  abandons  those  aggressive  and  exclusive  tradi¬ 
tions  which  have  been  apparent  no  less  in  her  business  than  in  her 
political  methods,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  intend  that  Ger¬ 
many  shall  have  fair  treatment  in  the  purchase  of  raw  materials  and 
the  sale  of  goods,  subject  to  those  temporary  provisions  already  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  interests  of  the  nations  ravaged  and  weakened  by  Ger¬ 
man  action.  It  is  their  desire  that  the  passions  engendered  by  the 
war  should  die  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  all  nations  should  share 
in  the  prosperity  which  comes  from  the  honest  supply  of  their  mutual 
needs.  They  wish  that  Germany  shall  enjoy  this  prosperity  like  the 
rest,  though  much  of  the  fruit  of  it  must  necessarily  go  for  many 
years  to  come,  in  making  reparation  to  her  neighbours  for  the  damage 
she  has  done.  In  order  to  make  their  intention  clear,  a  number  of 
modifications  have  been  made  in  the  financial  and  economic  clauses 
of  the  Treaty.  But  the  principles  upon  which  the  Treaty  is  drawn 
must  stand. 

V 

The  German  Delegation  have  greatly  misinterpreted  the  Keparation 
proposals  of  the  Treaty. 

These  proposals  confine  the  amount  payable  by  Germany  to  what  is 
clearly  justifiable  under  the  terms  of  armistice  in  respect  of  damage 
caused  to  the  civilian  population  of  the  Allies  by  German  aggression. 
They  do  not  provide  for  that  interference  in  the  internal  life  of  Ger¬ 
many  by  the  Reparation  Commission  which  is  alleged. 

They  are  designed  to  make  the  payment  of  that  reparation  which 
Germany  must  pay  as  easy  and  convenient  to  both  parties  as  possible 
and  they  will  be  interpreted  in  that  sense.  The  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  therefore  are  not  prepared  to  modify  them. 

But  they  recognise  with  the  German  Delegation,  the  advantage  of 
arriving  as  soon  as  possible  at  the  fixed  and  definite  sum  which  shall 
be  payable  by  Germany  and  accepted  by  the  Allies.  It  is  not  possible 
to  fix  this  sum  to-day,  for  the  extent  of  damage  and  the  cost  of  repair 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  They  are  therefore  willing  to  accord  to 
Germany  all  necessary  and  reasonable  facilities  to  enable  her  to  survey 
the  devastated  and  damaged  regions,  and  to  make  proposals  thereafter 
within  four  months  of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  for  a  settlement  of  the 
claims  under  each  of  the  categories  of  damage  for  which  she  is  liable. 
If  within  the  following  two  months  an  agreement  can  be  reached,  the 
exact  liability  of  Germany  will  have  been  ascertained.  If  agreement 
has  not  been  reached  by  then,  the  arrangement  as  provided  in  the 
Treaty  will  be  executed. 
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VI 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  given  careful  consideration 
to  the  request  of  the  German  Delegation  that  Germany  should  at  once 
be  admitted  to  the  League  of  Nations.  They  find  themselves  unable  to 
accede  to  this  request. 

The  German  revolution  was  postponed  to  the  last  moments  of  the 
war  and  there  is  as  yet  no  guarantee  that  it  represents  a  permanent 
change. 

In  the  present  temper  of  international  feeling,  it  is  impossible  to 
expect  the  free  nations  of  the  world  to  sit  down  immediately  in  equal 
association  with  those  by  whom  they  have  been  so  grievously  wronged. 
To  attempt  this  too  soon  would  delay  and  not  hasten  that  process  of 
appeasement  which  all  desire. 

But  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  believe  that  if  the  German 
people  prove  by  their  acts  that  they  intend  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
the  peace,  and  that  they  have  abandoned  those  aggressive  and  estrang- 
ing  policies  which  caused  the  war,  and  have  now  become  a  people  with 
whom  it  is  possible  to  live  in  neighbourly  good  fellowship,  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  the  past  years  will  speedily  fade,  and  it  will  be  possible  at  an 
early  date  to  complete  the  League  of  Nations  by  the  admission  of  Ger¬ 
many  thereto.  It  is  their  earnest  hope  that  this  may  be  the  case.  They 
believe  that  the  prospects  of  the  world  depend  upon  the  close  and 
friendly  co-operation  of  all  nations  in  adjusting  international  questions 
and  promoting  the  welfare  and  progress  of  mankind.  But  the  early 
entry  of  Germany  into  the  League  must  depend  principally  ujpon  the 
action  of  the  German  people  themselves. 

YII 

In  the  course  of  its  discussion  of  their  economic  terms  and  elsewhere 
the  German  Delegation  has  repeated  its  denunciation  of  the  blockade 
instituted  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 

Blockade  is  and  always  has  been  a  legal  and  recognised  method  of 
war,  and  its  operation  has  from  time  to  time  been  adapted  to  changes  in 
international  communications. 

If  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  imposed  upon  Germany  a 
blockade  of  exceptional  severity  which  throughout  they  have  consist¬ 
ently  sought  to  conform  to  the  principles  of  international  law,  it  is 
because  of  the  criminal  character  of  the  war  initiated  by  Germany  and 
of  the  barbarous  methods  adopted  by  her  in  prosecuting  it. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  not  attempted  to  make  a 
specific  answer  to  all  the  assertions  made  in  the  German  note.  The 
fact  that  some  observations  have  been  passed  over  in  silence  does  not 
indicate,  however,  that  they  are  either  admitted  or  open  to  discussion. 
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VIII 

In  conclusion  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  must  make  it  clear 
that  this  letter  and  the  memorandum  attached  constitute  their  last 
word. 

They  have  examined  the  German  observations  and  counter-proposals 
with  earnest  attention  and  care.  They  have,  in  consequence,  made  im¬ 
portant  practical  concessions,  but  in  its  principles  they  stand  by  the 
Treaty. 

They  believe  that  it  is  not  only  a  just  settlement  of  the  great  war, 
but  that  it  provides  the  basis  upon  which  the  peoples  of  Europe  can 
live  together  in  friendship  and  equality.  At  the  same  time  it  creates 
the  machinery  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  all  international  prob¬ 
lems  by  discussion  and  consent,  whereby  the  settlement  of  1919  itself 
can  be  modified  from  time  to  time  to  suit  new  facts  and  new  conditions 
as  they  arise. 

It  is  frankly  not  based  upon  a  general  condonation  of  the  events  of 
1914r-1918.  It  would  not  be  a  peace  of  justice  if  it  were.  But  it  repre¬ 
sents  a  sincere  and  deliberate  attempt  to  establish  “that  reign  of  law, 
based  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  sustained  by  the  organised 
opinion  of  mankind”  which  was  the  agreed  basis  of  the  peace. 

As  such  the  Treaty  in  its  present  form  must  be  accepted  or  rejected. 
The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  therefore  require  a  declaration 
from  the  German  Delegation  wfithin  five  days  from  the  date  of  this 
communication  that  they  are  prepared  to  sign  the  Treaty  as  it  stands 

today.  / 

If  they  declare  within  this  period  that  they  are  prepared  to  sign  the 
Treaty  as  it  stands,  arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  immediate  sig¬ 
nature  of  the  Peace  at  Versailles. 

In  default  of  such  a  declaration,  this  communication  constitutes  the 
notification  provided  for  in  article  2  of  the  Convention  of  February 
16th  1919  ®  prolonging  the  Armistice  which  was  signed  on  November 
11th  1918  and  has  already  been  prolonged  by  the  agreement  of  Decem¬ 
ber  13th  1918  and  January  16th  1919.®  The  said  Armistice  will  then 
terminate,  and  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  will  take  such  steps 
a'?  they  think  needful  to  enforce  their  Terms. 

‘[Accept  (etc.)]  [CtEMENOEAr] 

[Enclosure] 

Re'ply  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  the  Observations  of  the 
Gerrann  Delegation  on  the  Conditions  of  Peace 

INTRODUCTION.  BASIS  OF  THE  PEACE  NEGOTIATIONS 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  in  complete  accord  with  the 
German  Delegation  in  their  insistence  that  the  basis  for  the  nego- 
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tiation  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  is  to  be  found  in  the  correspondence 
which  immediately  preceded  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  on  November 
11,  1918.  It  was  there  agreed  that  the  Treaty  of  Peace  should  be 
based  upon  the  Fourteen  Points  of  President  Wilson’s  address  of 
January  8,  1918,  as  they  were  modified  by  the  Allies’  memorandum 
included  in  the  President’s  note  of  November  5,  1918,’^  and  upon  the 
principles  of  settlement  enunciated  by  President  Wilson  in  his  later 
addresses,  and  particularly  in  his  address  of  September  27,  1918.® 
These  are  the  principles  upon  which  hostilities  were  abandoned  in  No¬ 
vember  1918,  these  are  the  principles  upon  which  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers  agreed  that  peace  might  be  based,  these  are  the  principles 
which  have  guided  them  in  the  deliberations  which  have  led  to  the 
formulation  of  the  Conditions  of  Peace. 

It  is  now  contended  by  the  German  Delegation  that  the  Condi¬ 
tions  of  Peace  do  not  conform  to  these  principles  which  had  thus  become 
binding  upon  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  as  well  as  upon  the 
Germans  themselves.  In  an  attempt  to  prove  a  breach  of  this  agree¬ 
ment  the  German  Delegation  have  drawn  quotations  from  a  number 
of  speeches,  most  of  which  were  before  the  Address  to  Congress 
and  many  of  which  were  uttered  by  Allied  statesmen  at  a  time  when 
they  were  not  at  war  with  Germany,  or  had  no  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  con¬ 
sider  it  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  oppose  this  list  of  detached  quota¬ 
tions  with  others  equally  irrelevant  to  a  discussion  concerning  the 
basis  of  the  peace  negotiations.  In  answer  to  the  implication  of  these 
quotations,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  a  note  of  the  Allied  Powers  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  January  10,  1917,® 
in  response  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  conditions  upon  which  they  would 
be  prepared  to  make  peace : 

“The  Allies  feel  a  desire  as  deep  as  that  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  see  ended,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  the  war  for 
which  the  Central  Empires  are  responsible,  and  which  inflicts  suf¬ 
ferings  so  cruel  upon  humanity.  But  they  judge  it  impossible  today 
to  bring  about  a  peace  that  shall  assure  to  them  the  reparation,  the 
restitution  and  the  guarantees  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  the  ag¬ 
gression  for  which  the  responsibility  lies  upon  the  Central  Empires — 
and  of  which  the  very  principle  tended  to  undermine  the  safety  of 
Europe — a  peace  which  shall  also  permit  the  establishment  upon  firm 
foundations  of  the  future  of  the  nations  of  Europe.” 

In  the  same  note,  in  addition  to  a  reference  to  Poland,  they  declared 
the  War  Aims  of  the  Allies  to  include : 

“  .  .  .  first  of  all,  the  restoration  of  Belgium,  Serbia,  Montenegro, 
with  the  compensation  due  to  them;  the  evacuation  of  the  invaded 


’’  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  supp.  1,  vol.  i,  p.  468. 
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territories  in  France,  in  Kussia,  in  Roumania  with  just  reparation; 
the  reorganization  of  Europe,  guaranteed  by  a  stable  regime  and 
based  at  once  on  respect  for  nationalities  and  on  the  right  to  full 
security  and  liberty  of  economic  development  possessed  by  all  peo¬ 
ples,  small  and  great,  and  at  the  same  time  upon  territorial  conventions 
and  international  settlements  such  as  to  guarantee  land  and  sea  fron¬ 
tiers  against  unjustified  attacks;  the  restitution  of  provinces  formerly 
torn  away  from  the  Allies  by  force  against  the  wish  of  their  inhabi¬ 
tants;  the  liberation  of  the  Italians,  as  also  of  the  Slavs,  Roumanians, 
and  Czecho-Slovaks  from  foreign  domination;  the  setting  free  of 
the  populations  subject  to  the  bloody  tyranny  of  the  Turks;  and  the 
turning  out  of  Europe  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  decidedly  foreign 
to  Western  civilisation.” 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  responsible  statesmen,  those  qualified 
to  express  the  will  of  the  peoples  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Pow¬ 
ers,  have  never  entertained  or  expressed  a  desire  for  any  other  peace 
than  one  which  should  undo  the  wrongs  of  1914,  vindicate  justice  and 
international  right,  and  reconstruct  the  political  foundations  of  Europe 
on  lines  which  would  give  liberty  to  all  its  peoples,  and  therefore  the 
prospect  of  a  lasting  peace. 

But  the  German  Delegation  profess  to  find  discrepancies  between 
the  agreed  basis  of  peace  and  the  draft  of  the  Treaty.  They  discover  a 
contradiction  between  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  and  a  statement  taken 
from  an  address  delivered  at  Baltimore  on  April  6,  1918,  by  President 
Wilson : 

“We  are  ready,  whenever  the  final  reckoning  is  made,  to  be  just  to 
the  German  people,  as  with  all  others.  ...  To  propose  anything  but 
justice  to  Germany  at  any  time,  whatever  the  outcome  of  the  war, 
would  be  to  renounce  our  own  cause,  for  we  ask  nothing  that  we  are 
not  willing  to  accord.” 

This  quotation  does  not  stand  alone.  It  should  be  read  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Mount  Vernon  address 
of  July  4,  1918,^®  which  demanded: 

“The  destruction  of  every  arbitrary  power  everywhere  that  can 
separately,  secretly,  and  of  its  single  choice  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
world  or,  if  it  cannot  be  presently  destroyed,  at  the  least  its  reduction  to 
virtual  impotence.” 

Neither  of  these  two  principles  of  the  agreed  basis  of  peace  has  been 
lost  sight  of  in  the  formulation  of  these  Conditions. 

The  German  Delegation  see  in  the  provisions  with  regard  to  ter¬ 
ritorial  settlements  a  conflict  between  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  and  the 
following  statement  made  by  President  Wilson  on  June  9  [7],  1918 :  “ 

“if  it  is  in  deed  and  in  truth  the  mutual  aim  of  the  Governments 
allied  against  Germany  and  of  their  nations,  in  the  coming  negotia- 

1918,  supp.  1,  vol.  I,  pp.  2G8,  270. 
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tions  of  peace  to  bring  about  a  sure  and  lasting  peace,  all  who  sit  down 
at  the  table  of  negotiations  will  be  ready  and  willing  to  pay  the  only 
price  for  which  it  can  be  gotten.  .  .  .  This  price  is  impartial  justice  in 
every  item  without  regard  to  whose  interests  may  be  crossed  by  it,  and 
not  only  impartial  justice  but  also  satisfaction  to  all  nations  whose 
future  is  to  be  decided  upon.” 

In  their  communication  they  enumerate  a  number  of  territorial  set¬ 
tlements  and  conclude  that  “their  basis  is  indifferently,  now  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  an  unchangeable  historical  right,  now  the  principle  of 
ethnographical  facts,  now  the  consideration  of  economic  interests.  In 
every  case  the  decision  is  against  Germany.” 

If  in  certain  cases,  not  in  all,  the  decision  has  in  fact  not  been  in 
favour  of  Germany,  this  is  not  the  result  of  any  purpose  to  act  un¬ 
justly  towards  Germany.  It  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  fact  that 
an  appreciable  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  German  Empire  con¬ 
sisted  of  districts  which  had  in  the  past  been  wrongfully  appropriated 
by  Prussia  or  by  Germany.  It  is  a  chief  duty  of  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers  to  rectify  these  injustices  in  accordance  with  the  explicit 
statement  of  President  Wilson  in  his  address  to  Congress  of  Febru¬ 
ary  11, 1918 : 

“Each  part  of  the  final  settlement  must  be  based  upon  the  essential 
justice  of  that  particular  case  and  upon  such  adjustments  as  are  most 
likely  to  bring  a  peace  that  will  be  permanent.” 

The  German  Delegation  find  a  conflict  between  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  which  set  forth  the  economic  provisions  and  the  third  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson’s  Fourteen  Points: 

“The  removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  economic  barriers  and  the 
establishment  of  an  equality  of  trade  conditions  among  all  the  nations 
consenting  to  the  peace  and  associating  themselves  for  its  mainte¬ 
nance”. 

In  their  application  of  this  principle  the  German  Delegation  would 
neglect  entirely  the  economic  conditions  which  have  resulted  from  the 
war,  with  their  own  country  intact  and  in  no  wise  suffering  from  the 
devastation  brought  upon  the  lands  and  homes  of  the  Allied  peoples. 
They  nevertheless  seek  immediate  admission  to  all  of  the  trade  ar¬ 
rangements  which  are  to  be  provided  for  by  the  Conditions  of  Peace. 
This  would  have  the  effect  of  establishing  an  inequality  of  trade  con¬ 
ditions  which  would  continue  in  Europe  for  many  years  to  come. 
Equality  can  only  be  established  by  arrangements  which  take  into 
account  the  existing  differences  in  economic  strength  and  industrial 
integrity  of  the  peoples  of  Europe.  But  the  Conditions  of  Peace  con¬ 
tain  some  provisions  for  the  future  which  may  outlast  the  transition 
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period  dui’ing  which  the  economic  balance  is  to  be  restored;  and  a 
reciprocity  is  foreseen  after  that  period  which  is  very  clearly  that 
equality  of  trade  conditions  for  which  President  Wilson  has  stipulated 

The  German  Delegation  profess  to  find  in  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
a  violation  of  the  principle  expressed  by  President  Wilson  before 
Congress  on  February  11,  1918: 

“That  peoples  and  provinces  are  not  to  be  bartered  about  from 
sovereignty  to  sovereignty  as  if  they  were  mere  chattels  and  pawns  in 
a  game”. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  emphatically  reject  the  suggest- 
tion  that  there  has  been  any  “bartering  about”  of  peoples  and  provinces. 
Every  territorial  settlement  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  upon  after  most  careful  and  laboured  consideration  of  all  the 
religious,  racial  and  linguistic  factors  in  each  particular  country.  The 
legitimate  hopes  of  peoples  long  under  alien  rule  have  been  heard; 
and  the  decisions  in  each  instance  have  been  founded  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  explicitly  enunciated  in  this  same  address;  that 

“All  well-defined  national  aspirations  shall  be  accorded  the  utmost 
satisfaction  that  can  be  accorded  them  without  introducing  new  or 
perpetuating  old  elements  of  discord  and  antagonism  that  would  be 
likely  in  time  to  break  the  peace  of  Europe  and  consequently  of  the 
world”. 

Finally,  the  German  Delegation  take  exception  to  the  fact  that 
Germany  has  not  been  invited  to  join  in  the  formation  of  the  League 
of  Nations  as  an  original  member.  President  Wilson’s  declarations, 
however,  envisaged  no  league  of  nations  which  would  include  Ger¬ 
many  at  the  outset,  and  no  statement  of  his  can  be  adduced  in 
support  of  this  contention.  Indeed,  in  his  speech  of  September  27, 
1918,  he  laid  down  with  the  greatest  precision  the  conditions  which 
must  govern  her  admission: 

“It  is  necessary  to  guarantee  the  peace,  and  the  peace  cannot  be 
guaranteed  as  an  afterthought.  The  reason,  to  speak  in  plain  terms 
again,  why  it  must  be  guaranteed,  is  that  there  will  be  parties  to  the 
peace  whose  promises  have  proved  untrustworthy,  and  means  must 
be  found  in  connection  with  the  peace  settlement  itself  to  remove 
that  source  of  insecurity”. 

and  further, 

“Germany  will  have  to  redeem  her  character  not  by  what  happens 
at  the  peace  table  but  by  what  follows”. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  League  of  Nations  established  by  this  Treaty  shall  extend  its  mem¬ 
bership  to  all  peoples;  but  they  cannot  abandon  any  of  the  essential 
conditions  of  an  enduring  League. 
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PART  1.  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

I 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  regard  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  as  the  foundation  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  They 
have  given  careful  consideration  to  all  its  terms  and  they  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  introduces  an  element  of  progress  into  the  relations  of 
peoples  which  the  future  will  develop  and  strengthen  to  the  advantage 
of  justice  and  of  peace. 

The  text  of  the  Treaty  itself  makes  it  clear  that  it  has  never  been 
the  intention  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  that  Germany  or 
any  other  power  should  be  indefinitely  excluded  from  the  League  of 
Nations.  Provisions  have  accordingly  been  laid  down  which  apply 
generally  to  States  not  members  of  the  League  and  which  determine 
the  conditions  of  their  admission  subsequent  to  its  formation. 

Any  State  whose  government  shall  have  given  clear  proofs  of  its 
stability  as  well  as  of  its  intention  to  observe  its  international  obliga¬ 
tions — particularly  those  obligations  which  arise  out  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace — will  find  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  dis¬ 
posed  to  support  its  candidature  for  admission  to  the  League. 

In  the  case  of  Germany,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  record 
of  the  last  five  years  is  not  of  a  character  to  justify  an  exception,  at 
the  present  time,  to  the  general  rule  to  which  reference  has  just  been 
made.  Her  case  demands  a  definite  test.  The  length  of  this  period 
will  largely  depend  upon  the  acts  of  the  German  Government,  and  it  is 
within  the  choice  of  that  Government,  by  its  attitude  towards  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  to  shorten  the  period  of  delay  which  the  League  of 
Nations,  without  any  intention  of  prolonging  it  unduly,  shall  consider 
it  necessary  to  fix. 

Provided  these  necessary  conditions  are  assured,  they  see  no  reason 
why  Germany  should  not  become  a  member  of  the  League  in  the  early 
future. 

II 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  do  not  consider  that  an  addition 
to  the  Covenant  in  the  sense  of  the  German  proposals  regarding 
economic  questions  is  necessary.  They  would  point  out  that  the 
Covenant  already  provides  that  “subject  to  and  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  international  conventions  existing  or  hereafter  to  be 
agreed  upon,  the  JMembers  of  the  League  .  .  .  will  make  provision  to 
secure  and  maintain  freedom  of  communications  and  of  transit,  and 
equitable  treatment  for  the  commerce  of  all  Members  of  the  League.” 
So  soon  as  Germany  is  admitted  to  the  League,  she  will  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  these  provisions.  The  establishment  of  general  conven¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  transit  questions  is  now  being  considered. 
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III 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  prepared  to  accord  guar¬ 
antees,  under  the  protection  of  the  League  of  Nations,  for  the  educa¬ 
tional,  religious  and  cultural  rights  of  German  minorities  in  territories 
transferred  from  the  German  Empire  to  the  new’  states  created  by  the 
Treaty.  They  take  note  of  the  statement  of  the  German  Delegates 
that  Germany  is  determined  to  treat  foreign  minorities  within  her 
territory  according  to  the  same  principles. 

IV 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  already  pointed  out  to  the 
German  Delegates  that  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  pro¬ 
vides  for  ‘dhe  reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point 
consistent  with  national  safety  and  the  enforcement  by  common  action 
of  international  obligations.”  Tliey  recognise  that  the  acceptance  by 
Germany  of  the  terms  laid  down  for  her  own  disarmament  will  facili¬ 
tate  and  hasten  the  accomj)lislmient  of  a  general  reduction  of  arma¬ 
ments  ;  and  they  intend  to  open  negotiations  immediately  with  a  view 
to  the  eventual  adoption  of  a  scheme  of  such  general  reduction.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  realisation  of  this  programme  will  depend 
in  large  part  on  the  satisfactory  carrying  out  by  Germany  of  her  own 
engagements. 

PARTS  II  AND  III.  BOUNDARIES  OP  GERMANY  AND  POLITICAL 

CLAUSES  FOR  EUROPE 

Section  I.  Belgium, 

The  territories  of  Eupen  and  Malmedy  were  separated  from  the 
neighbouring  Belgian  lands  of  Limburg,  Liege,  and  Luxemburg  in 
1814-15,  when  they  were  assigned  to  Prussia  for  making  up  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  on  the  Left  Bank  of  the  Rhine  taken  over  as  an  offset  for 
certain  renunciations  in  Saxony.  No  account  was  taken  of  the  desires 
of  the  people,  nor  of  geographical  or  linguistic  frontiers.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  this  region  has  continued  in  close  economic  and  social  relations 
with  the  adjacent  portions  of  Belgium,  and  in  spite  of  a  century  of 
Prussification  the  Walloon  speech  has  maintained  itself  among  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  of  its  inhabitants.  At  the  same  time  the  territory  has 
been  made  a  basis  for  German  militarism  by  the  construction  of  the 
great  camp  of  Elsenborn  and  various  strategic  railways  directed 
against  Belgium.  The  reasons  seem  sufficient  to  justify  the  union  of 
the  territory  to  Belgium,  provided  the  petitions  to  this  effect  are 
sufficiently  supported  by  the  population  of  the  district.  The  Treaty 
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makes  provision  for  consulting  the  population  under  the  auspices  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 

With  regard  to  the  neutralized  territory  of  Moresnet  the  sovereign¬ 
ty  of  which  has  been  in  dispute  since  1815,  the  Prussians  make  a  claim 
for  which  there  appears  to  be  no  justification  of  any  kind.  The 
Treaty  settles  this  dispute  in  favour  of  Belgium,  and  at  the  same  time 
awards  to  Belgium,  in  partial  compensation  for  the  destruction  of 
Belgian  forests,  the  adjacent  domanial  and  communal  woods  in 
Prussian  Moresnet. 

Section  II.  Luxerriburg 

The  observations  of  the  German  Delegation  as  to  Luxemburg  do 
not  require  any  answer,  as  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty  are  justified  by 
two  uncontrovertible  facts:  the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  by  Germany  during  the  war,  and  the  denunciation  of 
the  Qistoms  Union  on  which  Luxemburg  herself  has  decided  and  which 
she  has  communicated  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  since  the 
armistice. 

Section  IV.  Territory  of  the  Saar  Basin 

The  territory  of  the  Saar  basin  has  already  been  the  subject  of  an 
exchange  of  notes  with  the  German  Delegation.^®  The  new  observa¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  German  communication  seem  to  show  a  com¬ 
plete  misapprehension  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  this  section  of 
the  Treaty. 

The  purpose  and  decision  of  the  Allies  have  twice  been  stated,  first 
in  the  text  of  the  Treaty  itself,  in  which  (Articles  45  and  46)  Ger¬ 
many  is  to  accept  the  provisions  in  question  “as  compensation  for  the 
destruction  of  the  coal-mines  in  the  North  of  France  and  as  part  pay¬ 
ment  towards  the  total  reparation  due  from  Germany  for  the  dam¬ 
age  resulting  from  the  war,  and  ...  in  order  to  assure  the  rights 
and  'welfare  of  the  population”;  and  secondly,  in  the  note  of  klay 
24th,  “the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  have  chosen  this  par¬ 
ticular  form  of  reparation  because  it  was  felt  that  the  destruction  of 
the  mines  in  the  North  of  France  was  an  act  of  such  a  nature  that  a 
definite  and  exemplary  retribution  should  be  exacted;  this  object 
would  not  be  obtained  by  the  mere  supply  of  a  specified  or  unspecified 
amount  of  coal.  This  scheme,  therefore,  in  its  general  provisions, 
must  be  maintained,  and  on  this,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
are  not  prepared  to  agree  to  any  alternative.” 

The  German  Delegation,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  “the 
German  Government  refuses  to  carry  out  any  reparation  which  will 
have  the  character  of  a  punishment”.  The  German  idea  of  justice  ap- 


”  See  notes  of  May  13, 16,  and  24,  vol.  v,  pp.  817,  820,  and  915. 
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pears  then  to  be  one  which  excludes  a  conception  which  is  essential  to 
any  just  settlement  and  a  necessary  basis  for  subsequent  reconciliation. 

It  has  been  the  desire  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  in  deter¬ 
mining  upon  the  form  of  reparation  to  be  imposed  to  choose  one 
which,  by  its  exceptional  nature,  will  be  for  a  limited  period  a  definite 
and  visible  symbol.  At  the  same  time,  they  intended,  by  assuring 
themselves  of  the  immediate  possession  of  a  security  for  reparation, 
to  escape  the  lisks  to  which  the  German  memoir  itself  has  drawn 
attention. 

On  the  other  hand  they  have  exercised  the  greatest  care  in  order  to 
avoid  inflicting  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  itself  any  material  or 
moral  injury.  In  every  point  their  interests  have  been  most  scrupu¬ 
lously  guarded,  and  in  fact  their  condition  will  be  improved. 

The  frontiers  of  the  district  have  been  precisely  determined  so  as  to 
secure  the  least  possible  interference  with  the  present  administrative 
units  or  with  the  daily  vocations  of  this  complex  population.  It  is 
expressly  provided  that  the  whole  system  of  administration  of  crimi¬ 
nal  and  civil  law  and  of  taxation  shall  be  maintained.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  to  retain  their  local  assemblies,  their  religious  liberties,  their 
schools  and  the  use  of  their  language.  All  existing  guarantees  in 
favour  of  the  working  population  are  maintained,  and  new  rules  be 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  adopted  by  the  League  of  Nations. 
It  is  true  that  the  Governing  Commission,  with  which  the  final  control 
rests,  will  not  be  directly  responsible  to  a  Parliamentary  Assembly, 
but  it  will  be  responsible  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  not  to  the 
French  Government.  The  arrangement  made  will  afford  an  ample 
guarantee  against  the  misuse  of  the  power  which  is  entrusted  to  it; 
but,  in  addition,  the  Governing  Commission  is  required  to  take  the 
advice  of  the  elected  representatives  of  the  district  before  any  change 
in  the  laws  can  be  made  or  any  new  tax  imposed.  The  whole  revenue 
derived  from  taxation  will  be  devoted  to  local  purposes  and  for 
the. first  time  since  the  forcible  annexation  of  this  district  to  Prussia 
and  to  Bavaria,  the  people  will  live  under  a  Government  resident  on 
the  spot  which  will  have  no  occupation  and  no  interest  except  their 
welfare.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  full  confidence  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  will  have  no  reason  to  regard  the  new 
administration  under  which  they  will  be  placed  as  one  more  remote 
than  was  the  administration  which  was  conducted  from  Berlin  and 
Munich. 

The  German  Note  constantly  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  whole 
arrangement  is  temporary,  and  that  at  the  end  of  15  years  the  in¬ 
habitants  will  have  a  full  and  free  right  to  choose  the  sovereignty 
under  which  they  are  to  live. 
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Section  V.  Alsace-Lorraine 

Tlie  clauses  concerning  Alsace  and  Lorraine  are  but  the  application 
of  the  8th  of  the  14  Points  which  Germany,  at  the  time  of  the  Aiuni- 
stice,  accepted  as  the  basis  of  Peace :  “The  wrong  done  by  Prussia  to 
France  in  1871,  as  regards  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  which  has  disturbed 
the  peace  of  the  world  for  nearly  50  years  must  be  righted,  in  order 
that  peace  may  again  be  assured  in  the  interest  of  all”. 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  injustice  consisted  in  the  annexation  of  a 
French  country  against  the  will  of  its  inhabitants,  as  unanimously 
expressed  at  Bordeaux  by  their  elected  representatives,  reiterated  in 
the  Reichstag  in  1874  and  many  times  since  by  the  election  of  pro¬ 
testing  deputies  and  finally  confirmed  during  the  war  by  the  special 
measures  which  Geimany  had  to  take  against  Alsatians  and  Lor- 
rainers,  both  civilians  and  soldiers. 

To  right  a  wrong  is  to  replace  things,  so  far  as  possible,  in  the  state 
in  which  they  were  before  being  disturbed  by  the  wrong.  All  the 
Clauses  of  the  Treaty  concerning  Alsace  and  Lorraine  have  this  object 
in  view.  They  will  not,  however,  suffice  to  wipe  out  the  sufferings 
of  two  Proidnces  which,  for  nearly  half  a  centurj?^,  have  been  for  the 
Germans  merely  a  “military  glacis”  and,  according  to  the  expression 
of  Herr  von  Kiihlmann,  a  means  of  “cementing”  the  unity  of  the 
Empire. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  coidd  not  therefore  admit  a 
plebiscite  for  these  Provinces.  Germany,  having  accepted  the  8th 
Point  and  signed  the  Armistice  which  places  Alsace  and  Lorraine  in 
the  position  of  evacuated  territories,  has  no  right  to  demand  a  plebi¬ 
scite.  The  population  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  has  never  asked  for 
it.  On  the  contrary  it  protested  for  nearly  50  jnars,  at  the  cost  of 
its  own  tranquility  and  its  own  interests,  against  the  abuse  of  strength 
of  which  it  was  the  victim  in  1871.  Its  will  is  not  therefore  in  doubt, 
and  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  mean  to  ensure  respect 
for  it. 

The  arguments,  based  on  history  and  language,  once  more  brought 
forward  by  Germany,  are  formally  contested  by  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers  and  do  not  modify  their  point  of  view. 

The  legal  objections  derived  from  the  “ante-dated  cession”  are  also 
inadmissible.  Germany  recognised  this  when  she  signed  the  Armi¬ 
stice.  Moreover  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  b}^  throwing  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  France,  as  into  those  of  a  long-lost  mother,  themselves 
fixed  the  date  of  their  deliverance.  A  Treaty  founded  on  the  right 
of  self-determination  of  peoples  cannot  but  take  note  of  a  people’s 
will  so  solemnly  proclaimed. 

In  all  its  Clauses,  whether  th.ey  concern  nationality,  debts  or  State 
property,  the  Treaty  has  no  other  object  than  to  restore  persons  and 
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things  to  the  legal  position  in  which  they  were  in  1871.  The  obliga¬ 
tion  of  repairing  the  injustice  then  committed  admits  of  no  other 
alternative,  and  Germany  herself  has  accepted  this  obligation  in  sub¬ 
scribing  to  the  14  Points. 

It  should  be  added  that  it  is  easy  to  justify  the  exception  made  in 
favour  of  France  to  the  general  principle  admitted  in  the  Treaty, 
according  to  which  the  State  receiving  territory  takes  over  part  of  the 
public  debt  of  the  ceding  State  and  paj^s  for  the  property  of  the  said 
State  in  the  ceded  territoiy.  In  1871,  Germany,  when  she  seized 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  refused  to  take  over  any  part  of  the  French 
debt;  she  paid  nothing  for  any  French  State  property,  and  Herr  von 
Bismarck  boasted  of  this  in  the  Keichstag  on  May  25th,  1871.  Today 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  mean  France  to  recover  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  under  exactly  the  same  conditions,  and  consequently  that 
she  should  take  over  no  part  of  the  German  debt  nor  pay  for  any 
State  property.  This  solution  is  just,  for  if  German  State  property 
includes  railways,  the  French  owners  of  which  Germany  compensated 
in  1871  by  sums  drawn  from  the  war  indemnity,  and  if  these  railways 
have  been  developed  since  1871,  Germany  on  the  contrary  not  having, 
at  that  time,  assumed  liability  either  for  that  portion  of  the  French 
debt  which  belonged  to  Alsace  and  Lorraine  or  for  the  State  property, 
the  loss  (capital  and  interest)  imposed  on  France  under  this  head 
exceeds  the  sum  to  which  Germany  makes  a  claim. 

As  regards  the  local  debt  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  and  of  the  public 
institutions  of  the  Provinces  which  existed  before  August  the  1st,  1914, 
it  has  always  been  understood  between  the  Allied  and  Associated  Gov¬ 
ernments  that  France  should  accept  liability  for  them. 

Section  VI.  Austria 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  take  note  of  the  declaration  in 
which  Germany  declares  that  she  “has  never  had  and  will  never  have 
the  intention  of  changing  by  violence  the  frontier  between  Germany 
and  Austria”. 

Section  VII.  Poland 

In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  Eastern  frontiers  of  Germany, 
it  is  desirable  to  place  on  record  two  cardinal  principles. 

First,  there  is  imposed  upon  the  Allies  a  special  obligation  to  use 
the  victory  which  they  have  won  in  order  to  re-establish  the  Polish 
Nation  in  the  independence  of  which  it  was  unjustly  deprived  more 
than  one  hundred  years  ago.  This  act  was  one  of  the  greatest  wrongs 
of  which  history  has  record,  a  crime  the  memory  and  the  result  of 
which  has  for  long  poisoned  the  political  life  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
continent  of  Europe.  The  seizure  of  the  Western  provinces  of  Poland 
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was  one  of  the  essential  steps  by  which  the  military  power  of  Prussia 
was  built  up,  the  necessity  of  holding  fast  these  provinces  has  per¬ 
verted  the  whole  political  life,  first  of  Prussia  and  then  of  Germany. 
To  undo  this  wrong  is  the  first  duty  of  the  Allies,  as  has  been  pro¬ 
claimed  by  them  throughout  the  war,  even  when  to  some  it  might 
have  appeared  that  the  prospect  of  ultimate  success  was  most  remote ; 
now  that  the  victory  has  been  won,  the  aim  can  be  achieved.  The 
restoration  has  already  been  spontaneously  agreed  to  by  the  Russian 
Government ;  its  attainment  is  ensured  by  the  collapse  of  the  Central 
Powers. 

The  second  principle,  which  has  been  proclaimed  by  the  Allies  and 
formally  accepted  by  Germany,  is  that  there  shall  be  included  in  the 
restored  Poland  those  districts  which  are  now  inhabited  by  an  indis¬ 
putably  Polish  population. 

These  are  the  principles  which  have  guided  the  Allies  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  Eastern  frontiers  of  Germany,  and  the  Conditions  of 
Peace  have  been  drawn  up  in  strict  accordance  with  them. 

POSEN  AND  WEST  PRUSSIA 

In  the  Western  portions  of  the  former  Kingdom  of  Poland  which 
are  now  included  in  the  Prussian  Provinces  of  Posen  and  West  Prus¬ 
sia,  the  application  of  the  second  principle  only  to  a  very  small  degree 
modifies  that  of  the  first.  When  the  partition  took  place  tliese  por¬ 
tions  of  Poland  were  predominantly  inhabited  by  Poles;  except  in 
some  towns  and  districts  to  which  German  colonists  had  made  their 
way,  the  country  was  completely  Polish  in  speech  and  sentiment. 
Had  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  applied  the  strict  law  of  his¬ 
toric  retribution,  they  would  have  been  justified  in  restoring  to  Po¬ 
land  these  two  provinces  almost  in  their  entirety.  They  have  in  fact 
not  done  so ;  they  have  deliberately  waived  the  claim  of  historic  right 
because  they  wished  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  injustice,  and 
they  have  left  to  Germany  those  districts  on  the  West  in  which  there 
is  an  undisputed  German  predominance  in  immediate  contiguity  to 
German  territory. 

Apart  from  these  districts  it  is  true  that  there  are  certain  areas, 
often  far  removed  from  the  German  frontier,  such  as  Bromberg,  in 
which  there  is  a  majority  of  Germans.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
draw  a  frontier  in  such  a  way  that  these  areas  should  be  left  to  Ger¬ 
many  while  the  surrounding  purely  Polish  areas  were  included  in 
Poland.  There  must  be  some  sacrifice  on  one  side  or  the  other.  If 
this  is  once  recognised,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  who  has  the  prior 
claim  to  consideration.  Numerous  as  the  Germans  in  these  districts 
may  be,  the  number  of  Poles  concerned  is  greater;  to  have  left  these 
districts  to  Germany  would  be  to  sacrifice  the  majority  to  the  mi- 
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nority.  Moreover,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  methods  by  which 
German  preponderance  in  certain  districts  has  been  established.  Ger¬ 
man  settlers,  German  colonists,  German  residents  have  not  come  here 
merely  in  obedience  to  natural  causes.  Their  presence  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Prussian  Government,  which  has 
used  all  its  immense  resources  to  dispossess  the  original  population 
and  substitute  for  it  one  of  German  speech  and  German  nationality. 
This  process  has  been  continued  to  the  very  eve  of  the  war  with  excep¬ 
tional  harshness,  and  has  called  forth  protests  even  in  Germany  itself. 
To  recognise  that  such  action  should  give  a  permanent  title  to  the 
country  would  be  to  give  an  encouragement  and  premium  to  the 
grossest  acts  of  injustice  and  opposition. 

In  order  to  eliminate  any  possible  injustice  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers  have  caused  the  Western  frontiers  of  Poland  to  be 
carefully  reconsidered ;  as  a  result  of  this  they  have  made  certain 
modifications  in  detail  with  the  object  of  bringing  the  frontier  into 
closer  harmony  with  the  ethnographical  division;  the  result  of  these 
changes  will  be  on  the  whole  to  diminish  the  number  of  Germans  who 
are  included  in  Poland.  In  particular,  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  have  determined  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  historical  frontier 
between  Pomerania  and  West  Prussia,  so  that  here  no  part  of  Ger¬ 
many  outside  the  former  Kingdom  of  Poland  shall  be  assigned  to 
Poland.  It  is  not  certain  that  these  changes  will  be  practical  im¬ 
provements  ;  the  closer  adherence  to  the  ethnic  line  may  produce  some 
local  inconvenience. 

UPPER  SILESIA 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  German  answer  is  devoted  to  the 
question  of  Upper  Silesia.  It  is  recognised  that  the  problem  here 
differs  from  that  in  Posen  and  West  Prussia  for  the  reason  that 
Upper  Silesia  was  not  a  part  of  the  Polish  territories  when  dismem¬ 
bered  by  the  Partition.  It  may  be  said  that  Poland  has  no  legal 
claim  to  the  cession  of  Upper  Silesia  :  it  is  emphatically  not  true  that 
she  has  no  claim  which  could  be  supported  on  the  principles  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson.  In  the  district  to  be  ceded,  the  majority  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  indisputably  Polish.  Every  German  book  of  reference,  every 
school-book,  teaches  the  German  child  that  the  inhabitants  are  Polish 
in  origin  and  in  speech.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  would 
have  been  acting  in  complete  violation  of  the  principles  which  the 
German  Government  itself  professes  to  accept  had  they  left  unre¬ 
garded  the  Polish  claims  to  this  district. 

However  the  German  Government  now  contest  these  conclusions. 
They  insist  that  separation  from  Germany  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  or  the  interests  of  the  population.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  tile  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  willing  to  allow  the 
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question  to  be  determined  by  those  particularly  concerned.  They 
have  therefore  decided  that  this  territory  shall  not  be  immediately 
ceded  to  Poland,  but  that  arrangements  shall  be  made  to  hold  a 
plebiscite  there. 

They  would  gladly  have  avoided  this,  for  the  appeal  must  be  post¬ 
poned  for  some  considerable  time.  It  will  involve  the  temporary 
occupation  of  the  district  by  foreign  troops.  In  order  to  secure  the 
full  impartiality  of  the  vote,  it  will  be  necessary  to  establish  a  sepa¬ 
rate  Commission  to  administer  the  territory  during  the  intervening 
period. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  prevent  Germany  from  being  deprived  arbi¬ 
trarily  of  materials  necessary  for  her  industrial  life,  an  additional 
Article  has  been  included  in  the  Treaty  providing  that  mineral  prod¬ 
ucts,  including  coal,  produced  in  any  part  of  Upper  Silesia  that  may 
be  transferred,  shall  be  available  for  purchase  by  Germany  on  the 
same  terms  as  by  the  Poles  themselves. 

In  order  further  to  meet  any  criticism  regarding  the  consequences 
of  the  transfer  of  territory  to  Poland,  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  have  introduced  a  new  provision,  described  below  in  the  para¬ 
graphs  on  Property,  Eights  and  Interests,  the  effect  of  which  will  be 
to  give  protection  to  Germans  in  any  liquidation  of  their  property. 

The  restoration  of  the  Polish  State  is  a  great  historical  act  which 
cannot  be  achieved  without  breaking  many  ties  and  causing  temporary 
difficulty  and  distress  to  many  individuals.  But  it  has  been  the  spe¬ 
cial  concern  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  provide  for  the 
adequate  protection  of  those  Germans  who  will  find  themselves  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Poland,  as  well  as  of  all  other  religious,  racial  or  linguistic 
minorities.  There  is  in  the  Treaty  a  clause  by  which  there  will  be 
secured  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  religious  liberty  and  also  the  right 
to  use  their  own  language  and  that  of  having  their  children  educated 
in  their  OAvn  language.  They  will  not  be  subjected  to  persecution 
similar  to  that  which  Poles  had  to  endure  from  the  Prussian  State. 

Section  IX.  East  Pnissia 

The  German  Government  declares  that  it  cannot  accept  a  solution 
by  which  East  Prussia  shall  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  Germany. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  recalled  that  East  Prussia  was  in  fact  so  sepa¬ 
rated  for  many  hundreds  of  years,  and  that  at  no  date  until  1866 
was  it  actually  included  in  the  political  frontiers  of  Germany ;  it  has 
always  been  recognised  by  German  historians  as  being  not  an  original 
German  land,  but  a  German  colony.  It  is  no  doubt  for  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  Germany  that  this  country,  which  has  been  conquered  and 
wrested  from  its  original  inhabitants  by  the  German  sword,  should 
be  in  direct  contact  with  the  true  Germany,  but  the  convenience  of 
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Germany  is  no  reason  why  the  dismemberment  and  partition  of  an¬ 
other  nation  should  be  continued.  Moreover,  the  interests  which  the 
Germans  in  East  Prussia,  who  number  less  than  two  millions,  have 
in  establishing  a  land  connection  with  Germany,  is  much  less  vital 
than  the  interest  of  the  whole  Polish  nation  in  securing  direct  access 
to  the  sea. 

The  larger  part  of  the  trade  of  East  Prussia  with  the  rest  of  Ger¬ 
many  is  sea-borne;  for  the  commercial  life  of  the  province  it  will 
matter  little  that  West  Prussia  is  restored  to  Poland,  but  for  Poland 
immediate  and  unbroken  communication  wdth  Danzig  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  coast  by  railways  which  are  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  Polish  State  is  essential.  The  inconvenience  caused  to  East 
Prussia  by  the  new  frontiers  is  negligible  compared  to  that  which 
would  be  caused  to  Poland  by  any  other  arrangement. 

But  in  addition  the  importance  of  the  railway  connection  between 
East  Prussia  and  Germany  has  been  fully  recognised  in  the  Treaty, 
and  Articles  dealing  with  this  have  been  inserted.  They  have  now 
been  carefully  revised,  and  they  provide  the  fullest  security  that  there 
shall  be  no  impediment  placed  in  the  way  of  communication  across 
the  intervening  Polish  territory. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  objections  raised  by  the  Germans 
to  the  plebiscite  which  is  to  be  held  in  certain  portions  of  East  Prussia. 
According  to  all  information,  there  is  in  the  Allenstein  district  a  con¬ 
siderable  Polish  majority.  The  German  note  states,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  it  is  not  inhabited  by  an  incontestably  Polish  population 
and  suggests  that  the  Poles  will  not  wish  to  be  separated  from  Ger¬ 
many.  It  is  precisely  because  there  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the 
political  leanings  of  the  inhabitants  that  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  have  determined  to  hold  a  plebiscite  here.  Where  the  affin¬ 
ities  of  the  population  are  undoubted,  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  pleb¬ 
iscite;  where  they  are  in  doubt,  there  a  plebiscite  is  enjoined.  It  is 
noted  with  surprise  that  the  Germans  at  the  very  moment  when  they 
profess  assent  to  the  principle  of  self-determination,  refuse  to  accept 
the  most  obvious  means  of  applying  it. 

Section  X.  Memel 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  reject  the  suggestion  that  the 
cession  of  the  district  of  Memel  conflicts  with  the  principle  of  nation¬ 
ality.  The  district  in  question  has  always  been  Lithuanian ;  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  population  is  Lithuanian  in  origin  and  in  speech;  and 
the  fact  that  the  city  of  Memel  itself  is  in  large  part  German  is  no 
justification  for  maintaining  the  district  under  German  sovereignty, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  port  of  Memel  is  the  only 
sea  outlet  for  Lithuania. 
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It  has  been  decided  that  Memel  and  the  adjoining  district  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  for  the  reason  that 
the  status  of  the  Lithuanian  territories  is  not  yet  established. 

Section  XI.  Danzig 

The  German  note  declares  that  the  German  Government  “must 
reject  the  proposed  rape  of  Danzig  and  must  insist  that  Danzig  and 
its  environs  be  left  to  the  German  Empire”.  The  use  of  this  language 
seems  to  show  some  want  of  appreciation  of  the  true  situation.  The 
proposed  settlement  for  Danzig  has  been  drawn  up  with  the  most 
scrupulous  care  and  will  preserve  the  character  which  Danzig  held 
during  many  centuries  and,  indeed,  until  forcibly  and  contrary  to  the 
will  of  the  inhabitants  it  was  annexed  to  the  Prussian  State.  The 
population  of  Danzig  is  and  has  for  long  been  predominantly  German ; 
just  for  this  reason,  it  is  not  proposed  to  incorporate  it  in  Poland. 
But  Danzig,  when  a  Hansa  city,  like  many  other  Hansa  cities,  lay 
outside  the  political  frontiers  of  Germany,  and  in  union  with  Poland 
enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  local  independence  and  great  commercial 
prosperity.  It  will  now  be  replaced  in  a  position  similar  to  that  which 
it  held  for  so  many  centuries.  The  economic  interests  of  Danzig  and 
Poland  are  identical.  For  Danzig  as  the  great  port  of  the  valley  of 
the  Vistula,  the  most  intimate  connection  with  Poland  is  essential. 
The  annexation  of  West  Prussia,  including  Danzig,  to  Germany,  de¬ 
prived  Poland  of  that  direct  access  to  the  sea  which  was  hers  by  right. 
The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  propose  that  this  direct  access  shall 
be  restored.  It  is  not  enough  that  Poland  should  be  allowed  the  use 
of  German  ports;  the  coast,  short  as  it  is,  which  is  Polish  must  be 
restored  to  her.  Poland  claims,  and  justly  claims,  that  the  control  and 
development  of  the  port  which  is  her  sole  opening  to  the  sea  shall  be  in 
her  hands  and  that  the  communications  between  it  and  Poland  shall 
not  be  subjected  to  any  foreign  control,  so  that  in  this,  one  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  national  life,  Poland  should  be  put  on  an  equality 
with  the  other  States  of  Europe. 

Section  XII.  Schleswig 

Schleswig  was  taken  from  Denmark  by  Prussia  in  1864  but  by  the 
Treaty  of  Prague  in  1866  Prussia  undertook  that  the  northern  dis¬ 
tricts  should  be  ceded  to  Denmark  if  by  a  free  vote  the  population 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  united  to  Denmark.  In  spite  of  repeated  de¬ 
mands  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  no  measures  have  ever  been  taken 
by  Prussia  or  the  German  Empire  to  carry  out  this  promise,  and  the 
Government  of  Denmark  and  the  people  of  Schleswig  have  now  asked 
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the  Peace  Conference  to  secure  for  them  a  plebiscite.  This  the  present 
Treaty  now  guarantees.  At  the  request  of  the  Danish  Government 
provisions  have  been  drawn  up  for  the  evacuation  of  the  territory  as 
far  as  the  Eider  and  the  Schlei  by  the  German  troops  and  the  higher 
Prussian  officials,  and  for  the  temporary  administration  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  and  the  holding  of  the  plebiscite  by  an  impartial  International 
Commission,  on  which  Norway  and  Sweden  will  be  represented  as 
well  as  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  In  consequence  of  a  request 
made  by  the  Danish  Government  it  has  been  decided  to  alter  the  limits 
of  the  territory  within  which  the  plebiscite  will  be  held  in  accordance 
with  their  wishes.  On  the  basis  of  the  plebiscite  which  will  be  held 
there,  the  international  commission  will  propose  a  precise  delimitation 
of  the  frontier  between  Germany  and  Denmark,  a  delimitation  in 
which  geographic  and  economic  conditions  will  be  taken  into  account. 

Section  XIII.  Heligoland 

As  regards  Heligoland,  while  accepting  the  dismantling  of  the  for¬ 
tifications  the  German  Delegates  observe  that — 

“The  measures  which  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  coast 
and  of  the  harbour  must  continue  in  force,  in  the  interests  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island  as  well  as  of  peaceful  navigation  and  the 
fishing  industry”. 

A  Commission  will  be  appointed  by  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associ¬ 
ated  Powers,  after  the  signature  of  the  Treaty,  to  supervise  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  fortifications.  This  Commission  will  decide  what  portion 
of  the  works  protecting  the  coast  from  sea  erosion  can  be  allowed  to 
remain  and  what  portion  must  be  destroyed  as  a  precaution  against 
the  refortification  of  the  island. 

The  only  harbours  it  is  proposed  to  destroy  are  the  naval  harbours 
within  the  positions  given  in  Article  115;  the  fishing  harbour  is  not 
within  this  area,  and  the  naval  harbours  are  not  used  by  fishing  vessels. 
The  Article  must  accordingly  be  accepted  unconditionally. 

Section  XIV.  Russia 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  of  opinion  that  none  of  the 
reservations  or  the  observations  offered  by  the  German  Delegation  as 
to  Russia  necessitate  any  change  in  the  relevant  articles  of  the  Treaty. 

PART  IV.  GERMAN  RIGHTS  AND  INTERESTS  OUTSIDE  GERMANY 

I 

In  requiring  Germany  to  renounce  all  her  rights  and  claims  to  her 
overseas  possessions,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  placed  before 
every  other  consideration  the  interests  of  the  native  populations  advo- 
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cated  by  President  Wilson  in  the  fifth  point  of  his  Fourteen  Points 
mentioned  in  his  Address  of  the  8th  January,  1918.  Keference  to 
the  evidence  from  German  sources  previous  to  the  war  of  an  official 
as  well  as  of  a  private  character,  and  to  the  formal  charges  made  in 
the  Keichstag,  especially  by  MM.  Erzberger  and  Noske,  will  suffice  to 
throw  full  light  upon  the  German  colonial  administration,  upon  the 
cruel  methods  of  repression,  the  arbitrary  requisition,  and  the  various 
forms  of  forced  labour  which  resulted  in  the  depopulation  of  vast 
exjoanses  of  territory  in  German  East  Africa  and  the  Cameroons,  not 
to  mention  the  tragic  fate  of  the  Hereros  in  South  West  Africa,  which 
IS  well  known  to  all. 

Germany’s  dereliction  in  the  sphere  of  colonial  civilisation  has  been 
revealed  too  completely  to  admit  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
consenting  to  make  a  second  experiment  and  of  their  assuming  the 
responsibility  of  again  abandoning  thirteen  or  fourteen  millions  of 
natives  to  a  fate  from  which  the  war  has  delivered  them. 

Moreover,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  felt  themselves  com¬ 
pelled  to  safeguard  their  own  security  and  the  Peace  of  the  world 
against  a  military  imperialism,  which  sought  to  establish  bases  whence 
it  could  pursue  a  policy  of  interference  and  intimidation  against  the 
other  Powers. 

II 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  considered  that  the  loss  of  her 
Colonies  would  not  hinder  Germany’s  normal  economic  development. 

The  trade  of  the  German  Colonies  has  never  represented  more  than 
a  very  small  fraction  of  Germany’s  total  trade;  in  1913  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  of  her  imports  and  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  her  exports. 
Of  the  total  volume  imported  by  Germany  of  such  products  as  cotton, 
cocoa,  rubber,  palm  kernels,  tobacco,  jute  and  copra,  only  3  per  cent 
came  from  her  Colonies.  It  is  obvious  that  the  financial,  commercial 
and  industrial  rehabilitation  of  Germany  must  depend  on  other 
factors. 

For  climatic  reasons  and  other  natural  causes  the  German  Colonies 
are  incapable  of  accommodating  more  than  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  excess  German  emigration.  The  small  number  of  colonists 
resident  there  before  the  war  is  conclusive  evidence  in  this  respect. 

III 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  drawn  up,  in  the  matter 
of  the  cession  of  the  German  Colonies,  the  following  methods  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  which  are  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  International  Law 
and  Equity: 

(a)  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  applying  to  the  German 
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Colonies  the  general  principle  in  accordance  with  which  the  transfer 
of  sovereignty  involves  the  transfer  under  the  same  conditions  to  the 
State  to  which  the  surrender  is  made  of  the  immovable  and  movable 
property  of  the  ceding  State. 

They  see  no  reason  for  consenting  in  the  case  of  the  Colonies  to 
any  departure  from  that  principle  which  may  have  been  admitted  as 
an  exceptional  measure  in  the  case  of  territory  in  Europe. 

(5)  They  are  of  opinion  that  the  Colonies  should  not  bear  any  por¬ 
tion  of  the  German  debt,  nor  remain  under  any  obligation  to  refund 
to  Germany  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Imperial  administration  of 
the  Protectorate.  In  fact,  they  consider  that  it  would  be  unjust  to 
burden  the  natives  with  expenditure  which  appears  to  have  been 
incurred  in  Germany’s  own  interest,  and  that  it  would  be  no  less  unjust 
to  make  this  responsibility  rest  upon  the  Mandatory  Powers,  which, 
in  so  far  as  they  may  be  appointed  Trustees  by  the  League  of  Nations, 
will  derive  no  benefit  from  such  Trusteeship. 

IV 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  considered  that  it  would  be 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  natives,  as  well  as  in  that  of  general 
peace,  to  restrict  the  influence  which  Germany  might  seek  to  exert 
over  her  former  Colonies  and  over  the  territories  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers. 

(a)  They  are  obliged  for  the  reasons  of  security  already  mentioned 
to  reserve  to  themselves  full  liberty  of  action  in  determining  the  con¬ 
ditions  on  which  Germans  will  be  allowed  to  establish  themselves  in 
the  territories  of  the  former  German  Colonies.  Moreover,  the  control 
to  be  exercised  by  the  League  of  Nations  will  provide  all  the  necessary 
guarantees. 

(b)  They  require  Germany  to  subscribe  to  the  Conventions  which 
they,  may  conclude  for  the  control  of  the  traffic  in  Arms  and  Spirits 
and  for  the  modification  of  the  General  Acts  of  Berlin  and  Brussels.'^ 
They  do  not  think  that  Germany  has  any  ground  to  consider  herself 
humiliated  or  injured  because  she  is  required  to  give  her  consent  in 
advance  to  measures  accepted  by  all  the  great  commercial  Powers  in 
regard  to  questions  of  such  great  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
native  populations  and  to  the  maintenance  of  civilisation  and  peace. 

V 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  consider  that  all  the  possessions 
and  property  of  the  German  State  in  the  territory  of  Kiaochow  must 
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be  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  State  property  in  all  the  other  Ger¬ 
man  overseas  possessions,  and  be  transferred  without  compensation. 
In  this  connection  they  recall  the  fact  that  Kiaochow,  which  was  un¬ 
justly  torn  from  China,  has  been  used  by  Germany  as  a  military  base 
in  pursuance  of  a  policy  which  in  its  various  manifestations  has  con¬ 
stituted  a  perpetual  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  Far  East,  In  these 
circumstances  they  see  no  reason  why  Germany  should  be  compen¬ 
sated  for  the  loss  of  works  and  establishments  and  in  general  for 
public  property  which  in  the  hands  of  this  Power  have  for  the  most 
part  been  used  merely  as  a  means  of  carrying  out  its  policy  of 
aggression. 

In  so  far  as  concerns  the  railway  and  the  mines  that  go  with  it, 
referred  to  in  Article  156,  para.  2,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
hold  that  these  should  be  considered  as  public  property.  They  would, 
however,  be  prepared,  in  the  event  of  Germany  adducing  proof  to  the 
contrary,  to  apply  to  such  private  rights  as  German  nationals  may  be 
able  to  establish  in  the  matter,  the  general  principles  laid  down  in  the 
Conditions  of  Peace  in  respect  of  compensation  of  this  character. 

VI 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  anxious  that  no  misunder¬ 
standing  should  exist  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  property 
of  German  missions  in  territory  belonging  to  them  or  of  which  the 
government  is  entrusted  to  them  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty.  They 
have,  therefore,  explicitly  stated  that  the  property  of  these  missions 
will  be  handed  over  to  boards  of  trustees  appointed  by  or  approved 
by  the  Governments  and  composed  of  persons  holding  the  faith  of  the 
mission  whose  property  is  involved. 

PART  V.  MILITARY,  NAVAL  AND  AIR  CLAUSES 
Section  I.  Military  Clauses 

I 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  their 
requirements  in  regard  to  German  armaments  were  not  made  solely 
with  the  object  of  rendering  it  impossible  for  Germany  to  resimie  her 
policy  of  military  aggression.  They  are  also  the  first  steps  towards 
that  general  reduction  and  limitation  of  armaments  which  they  seek 
to  bring  about  as  one  of  the  most  fruitful  preventives  of  war,  and 
which  it  will  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  League  of  Nations  to 
jiromote. 
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n 

Tliey  must  point  out,  however,  that  the  colossal  growth  in  arma¬ 
ments  of  the  last  few  decades  was  forced  upon  the  nations  of  Europe 
by  Germany.  As  Germany  increased  her  power,  her  neighbours  had  to 
follow  suit  unless  they  were  to  become  impotent  to  resist  German  dicta¬ 
tion  or  the  German  sword.  It  is  therefore  right,  as  it  is  necessary,  that 
the  process  of  limitation  of  armaments  should  begin  with  the  nation 
which  has  been  responsible  for  their  expansion.  It  is  not  until  the 
aggressor  has  led  the  way  that  the  attacked  can  safely  afford  to  follow 
suit. 

in 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  cannot  agree  to  any  alteration  in 
principle  of  the  conditions  laid  down  in  Articles  159—180,  203—208  and 
211-213  of  the  Treaty. 

Germany  must  consent  unconditionally  to  disarm  in  advance  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers ;  she  must  agree  to  immediate  abolition 
of  universal  military  service;  a  definite  organisation  and  scale  of 
armament  must  be  enforced.  It  is  essential  that  she  should  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  special  control  as  regards  the  reduction  of  her  armies  and 
armaments,  the  dismantling  of  her  fortifications,  and  the  reduction, 
conversion  or  destruction  of  her  military  establishments, 

IV 

Whilst  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  regard  the  strict  mainte¬ 
nance  of  these  principles  as  a  sacred  duty  and  refuse  in  any  way  to 
depart  from  them,  they  are  nevertheless  willing  in  the  interests  of 
general  peace  and  the  welfare  of  the  German  people  to  admit  the 
following  modifications  of  the  Military  Clauses,  Articles  159-180  of 
tliG  TrBJity  • 

(а)  Germany  will  be  allowed  to  reduce  her  Army  more  gradually 
than  at  present  stipulated,  i.  e.  to  a  maximum  of  200,000  men  within  3 
months ;  at  the  end  of  that  3  months  and  every  subsequent  3  months  a 
Conference  of  Military  experts  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
shall  fix  the  strength  of  the  German  Army  for  the  coming  three 
months,  the  object  being  to  reduce  the  German  Army  to  the  100,000 
men  stipulated  in  the  Treaty  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  any  case  by 
the  expiration  of  the  Law  of  the  Reichswehr,  i.  e.  by  31st  March  1920. 

(б)  The  number  of  formations,  ofiicers  or  persons  in  the  position  of 
officers,  and  civilian  personnel  shall  be  in  the  same  ratio  to  the  total 
effectives  laid  down  in  (a)  above  as  that  laid  down  in  the  Treaty. 

Similarly,  the  number  of  guns,  machine  guns,  trench  mortars,  rifles, 
and  the  amount  of  ammunition  and  equipment  shall  bear  the  same 
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ratio  to  the  total  amount  allowed  in  (a)  above  as  that  laid  down  in  the 
Treaty. 

(c)  No  deviation  from  the  organisation  in  Armament  laid  down  in 
the  present  Treaty  can  be  permitted  until  Germany  is  admitted  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  which  may  then  agree  to  such  modifications  as 
seem  desirable. 

{d)  All  the  remaining  German  war  material  shall  be  handed  over 
in  the  period  fixed  by  the  Treaty. 

The  periods  laid  down  in  the  Treaty  for  the  demolition  of  fortifica¬ 
tions  will  be  modified  as  follows : — 

“All  fortified  works,  fortresses  and  land  forts  situated  in  German 
territory  west  of  a  line  traced  50  kilometres  east  of  the  Rhine  shall  be 
disarmed  and  dismantled. 

“Those  fortresses  which  are  situated  in  territory  not  occupied  by  the 
Allied  Armies  shall  be  disarmed  in  a  period  of  2  months,  and  dis¬ 
mantled  in  a  period  of  6  months. 

“Those  which  are  situated  in  territory  occupied  by  the  Allied  Armies 
shall  be  disarmed  and  dismantled  within  the  time  limits  which  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  Allied  High  Command;  the  necessary  labour  being 
furnished  by  the  German  Government.” 

V 

With  the  amendments  and  modifications  enumerated  in  paragraph 
IV  above,  the  Military  Clauses  (Articles  159-180)  and  those  affecting 
the  carrying  out  of  the  terms  therein  laid  down  (Articles  203-208  and 
211-213)  are  to  be  maintained. 

Section  II.  Naval  Glauses 

The  conditions  and  proposals  of  the  German  Delegates  relative  to 
the  Naval  Clauses  cannot  be  entertained.  All  these  Articles  have  been 
carefully  framed  and  must  be  accepted  unconditionally.  They  are 
based  on  the  desire  for  a  general  limitation  of  the  armaments  of  all 
nations  and  at  the  same  time  leave  to  Germany  the  requisite  naval  force 
for  self-protection  and  police  duties. 

No  negotiations  are  necessary  with  regard  to  this  portion  of  the 
Treaty,  prior  to  its  signature.  All  details  can  be  settled  by  the  Naval 
Commission  to  be  appointed  subsequently  in  accordance  with  Section 
IV  of  Part  V. 

There  are  no  financial  measures  contemplated  by  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  in  connection  with  the  surrender  of  any  of  the 
warships  mentioned  in  the  draft  Treaty;  they  are  required  to  be 
handed  over  unconditionally. 
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PART  VI.  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  nothing  to  add  to  their 
note  of  May  20,  1919  on  this  subject/^ 

PART  VII 

I.  The  Responsibility  of  Germany  for  the  War 

The  German  Delegation  have  submitted  a  lengthy  Memorandum 
in  regard  to  the  responsibility  of  Germany  for  the  initiation  of  the 
ward®  The  burden  of  the  argument  in  this  document  is  that  at  the 
very  last  moment  of  the  crisis  the  German  Government  endeavoured 
to  induce  moderation  on  the  part  of  an  ally  to  whom  she  had  previously 
given  complete  liberty  of  action,  and  that  it  was  the  mobilisation  of 
the  Russian  army  which  finally  made  inevitable  the  outbreak  of  the 
general  war. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  however,  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  their  view  as  to  the  responsibility  for  the  war  is  not  based  merely 
upon  an  analysis  of  the  events  which  took  place  in  the  last  critical 
hours  of  the  crisis  which  preceded  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
They  note  that  the  German  memorandum  is  largely  occupied  with 
the  discussion  of  one  aspect  of  the  European  situation  in  the  years 
preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  observations  contained  in  it 
and  the  documents  quoted  will  no  doubt  afford  valuable  material  for 
the  historian  of  the  future  but  they  cannot  see  that  any  new  facts  are 
brought  to  light  or  that  any  new  interpretation  is  given  of  facts  already 
known  which  would  in  the  least  modify  the  conclusions  already  arrived 
at.  They  are  the  more  inclined  to  take  this  view  as  they  observe  that 
there  are  considerable  discrepancies  between  the  three  versions  of  this 
document  which  they  have  received.  There  is  nothing  in  it  which 
shakes  their  conviction  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war  was  the 
decision,  deliberately  taken  by  those  responsible  for  German  policy  in 
Berlin  and  their  confederates  in  Vienna  and  Budapest,  to  impose  a 
solution  of  a  European  question  upon  the  nations  of'Europe  by  threat 
of  war  and,  if  the  other  members  of  the  concert  refused  this  dictation, 
by  war  itself  instantly  declared. 

The  German  memorandum  indeed  admits  without  reserve  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  this  view.  The  Serbian  question  was  not,  and  never  could 
have  been,  purely  an  Austro-Hungarian  question.  It  affected  Ger¬ 
many.  It  affected  all  the  Great  Powers.  It  was  essentially  a  European 
question,  for  it  involved  the  control  of  the  Balkans,  and  therefore  con¬ 
cerned  the  peace,  not  only  of  the  Balkans,  but  of  the  whole  of  Europe. 


”  Appendix  IV  to  CF-20,  vol.  V,  p.  749. 
^  Ante,  p.  781. 
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It  was  impossible  to  isolate  it  and  the  authors  of  the  ultimatum  of 
July  23  knew  that  it  could  not  be  isolated. 

If,  therefore,  the  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  Governments  had 
desired  a  pacific  settlement,  they  would  have  consulted  with  the  other 
Powers  whose  interests  were  vitally  affected,  and  only  taken  action 
after  making  the  utmost  endeavour  to  arrive  at  an  agreed  solution. 
Yet  the  Memorandum  of  the  German  Delegation  explicitly  admits  that 
the  German  Government  authorised  its  ally  to  endeavour  to  solve  the 
Austro-Serbian  question  on  its  own  initiative  and  by  war.  “On  the 
strength”,  it  says,  “of  statements  received  from  the  Cabinet  in  Vienna, 
the  German  Government  considered  an  Austrian  military  expedition 
against  Serbia  essential  for  the  preservation  of  peace.  The  German 
Government  considered  itself  obliged  to  take  the  risk  of  Russian  in¬ 
tervention  with  the  resultant  casm  foederis.  She  gave  her  ally  Aus¬ 
tria  a  completely  free  hand  as  to  the  nature  of  the  demands  to  be 
made  by  her  on  Serbia.  When  the  ultimatum  was  followed  by  an 
answer  which  appeared  to  Germany  herself  sufficient  to  justify  the 
abandonment  of  the  expedition  after  all,  she  indicated  this  view  to 
Vienna”. 

The  later  action  of  the  German  Government  was  perfectly  consistent 
with  this  initial  policy.  It  supported  the  rejection,  without  considera¬ 
tion,  of  the  extraordinary  concessions  made  by  Serbia  in  response  to 
the  insolent  and  intolerable  demands  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Gov¬ 
ernment.  It  supported  the  mobilisation  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
army  and  the  initiation  of  hostilities,  and  steadily  rejected  every  pro¬ 
posal  for  conference,  conciliation  or  mediation,  though  it  knew  that 
once  mobilisation  and  military  action  were  undertaken  by  any  of  the 
Great  Powers  it  inevitably  compelled  a  response  from  all  the  rest  and 
so  hourly  reduced  the  chances  of  pacific  settlement.  Only  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  when  all  chance  of  avoiding  war  had  practically  van¬ 
ished,  did  the  German  Government  counsel  moderation  on  her  ally. 
Even  on  this  single  point  in  Germany’s  favour,  the  Memorandum  of 
the  German  Delegates  is  forced  to  admit  a  doubt.  “The  reason”,  it 
says,  “for  the  delay  in  the  reply  of  the  Cabinet  at  Vienna  to  this  pro¬ 
posal  is  not  known  to  us”,  and  then  they  go  on  to  say  in  words  which 
are  underlined,  “This  is  one  of  the  most  vital  points  which  still  require 
elucidation”.  May  it  not  be  that,  as  was  not  uncommon  with  the  Ger¬ 
man  Foreign  Office,  unofficial  communications  or  a  previous  under¬ 
standing  between  those  who  had  the  real  power,  differed  somewhat 
from  the  messages  which  travelled  over  the  official  wires. 

The  German  Government  would  now  throw  the  blame  for  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  attempts  to  procure  peace  on  the  mobilisation  of  the  Russian 
army.  They  ignore  that  this  was  the  immediate  and  necessary  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  mobilisation  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  tlie  declara- 
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tion  of  war  on  Serbia,  both  authorised  by  Germany.  These  were  the 
fatal  acts  by  which  the  decision  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
statesmen  and  control  transferred  to  the  military.  It  is  on  the  Ger¬ 
man  statesmen  that  equally  rests  the  responsibility  for  the  hasty  decla¬ 
ration  of  war  on  Russia,  when  Austria  herself  was  apparently  hesi¬ 
tating,  and  for  the  declaration  of  war  on  France.  So  great  was  the 
haste  of  the  German  Government  that  when  no  plausible  reason  could 
be  found,  allegations  were  invented,  the  complete  falsity  of  which  has 
long  ago  been  demonstrated.  The  German  Delegation  now  admits 
that  the  German  Government  “did  not  take  the  trouble  to  verify”  the 
reported  facts  which  they  published  as  justifying  their  declaration  of 
war. 

After  reading  what  the  German  Delegation  has  to  say  in  self-defence, 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  satisfied  that  the  series  of  events 
which  caused  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  deliberately  plotted  and 
executed  by  those  who  wielded  tire  supreme  power  in  Vienna,  Budapest, 
and  Berlin. 

The  liistory  of  the  critical  days  of  July  1914,  however,  is  not  the  sole 
groimd  upon  which  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  consider  that 
the  responsibility  of  Germany  for  the  war  must  be  tried.  The  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  was  no  sudden  decision  taken  in  a  difficult  crisis.  It 
was  the  logical  outcome  of  the  policy  which  had  been  pursued  for 
decades  by  Germany  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Prussian  system. 

The  whole  history  of  Prussia  has  been  one  of  domination,  aggres¬ 
sion  and  war.  Hypnotised  by  the  success  with  which  Bismarck,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  tradition  of  F rederick  the  Great,  robbed  the  neighbours  of 
Prussia  and  forged  the  unity  of  Germany  through  blood  and  iron,  the 
German  people  after  1871  submitted  practically  without  reserve  to 
the  inspiration  and  the  leadership  of  their  Prussian  rulers. 

The  Prussian  spirit  was  not  content  that  Germany  should  occupy 
a  great  and  influential  place  in  a  Council  of  equal  nations  to  which 
she  was  entitled,  and  which  she  had  secured.  It  could  be  satisfied  with 
notliing  less  than  supreme  and  autocratic  power.  At  a  time,  there¬ 
fore,  when  the  western  nations  were  seriously  endeavouring  to  limit 
armaments,  to  substitute  friendship  for  rivalry  in  international  affairs, 
and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  era  in  which  all  nations  should 
cooperate  in  amity  in  the  conduct  of  the  world’s  affairs,  the  rulers  of 
Germany  were  restlessly  sowing  suspicion  and  hostility  among  all  her 
neighbours,  were  conspiring  with  every  element  of  unrest  in  every 
land,  and  were  steadily  increasing  Germany’s  armaments  and  consoli¬ 
dating  her  military  and  naval  power.  They  mobilised  all  the  resources 
at  their  command,  the  universities,  the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  whole 
machinery  of  governmental  authority  to  indoctrinate  their  gospel  of 
hatred  and  force,  so  that  when  the  time  came  the  German  people  might 
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respond  to  their  call.  As  a  result  in  the  later  years  of  the  19th  century, 
and  during  the  20th  century,  the  whole  policy  of  Germany  was  bent 
towards  securing  for  herself  a  position  from  wliich  she  could  dominate 
and  dictate. 

It  is  said  that  Germany  developed  her  armaments  in  order  to  save 
herself  from  Russian  aggression.  Yet  it  is  significant  that  no  sooner 
was  Russia  defeated  by  Japan  in  the  Far  East  and  almost  paralysed 
by  the  subsequent  internal  revolution  than  the  German  Government 
immediately  redoubled  its  attempts  to  increase  its  armaments  and  to 
domineer  over  its  neighbours  under  the  threat  of  war.  To  them  the 
collapse  of  Russia  was  not  an  occasion  to  try  to  reduce  armaments  and 
bring  peace  to  the  world  in  concert  with  the  Western  Powers.  It  was 
the  opportunity  to  extend  their  own  power.  Further  the  whole  point 
of  German  organisation  was  aggressive.  Their  scheme  of  railways, 
both  east  and  west,  their  order  of  mobilisation,  their  long  concocted 
plan  to  turn  the  flank  of  France  by  invading  Belgium,  the  elaborate 
preparation  and  equipment,  both  within  and  beyond  her  borders,  as 
revealed  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war, — all  had  aggression  and  not  de¬ 
fence  in  view.  The  military  doctrine  that  Germany  could  only  be 
defended  by  springing  first  upon  her  neighbours  was  the  excuse  for 
demanding  a  military  organisation  and  a  strategic  plan  which,  when 
the  time  came,  would  enable  them  to  smash  all  resistance  to  the  ground 
and  leave  Germany  the  undisputed  master  both  in  the  East  and  the 
West. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  Memorandum  to  traverse  the  diplomatic 
history  of  the  years  preceding  the  war,  or  to  show  how  it  was  that,  the 
peace-loving  nations  of  Western  Europe  were  gradually  driven, 
under  a  series  of  crises  provoked  from  Berlin,  to  come  together  in 
self-defence.  Autocratic  Germany,  under  the  inspiration  of  her 
rulers,  was  bent  on  domination.  The  nations  of  Europe  were  de¬ 
termined  to  preserve  their  liberty.  It  was  the  fear  of  the  rulers  of 
Germany  lest  their  plans  for  universal  domination  should  be  brought 
to  naught  by  the  rising  tide  of  democracy,  that  drove  them  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  overcome  all  resistance  at  one  stroke  by  plunging  Europe  in 
universal  war.  The  view  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  could 
not  indeed  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  words  of  the  German 
Memorandum  itself:  “The  real  mistakes  of  German  policy  lay  much 
further  back.  The  German  Chancellor  who  was  in  office  in  1914  had 
taken  over  a  political  inheritance  which  either  condemned  as  hopeless 
from  the  start  his  unreservedly  honest  attempt  to  relieve  the  tension 
of  the  internal  situation,  or  else  demanded  therefor  a  degree  of  states¬ 
manship,  and  above  all  a  strength  of  decision,  wliich  on  the  one  hand 
he  did  not  sufficiently  possess,  and  on  the  other,  he  could  not  make 
effective  in  the  then  existing  conditions  of  German  policy.” 
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In  the  view,  therefore,  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  Ger¬ 
many’s  responsibility  is  far  wider  and  far  more  terrible  than  that  to 
which  the  Memorandum  of  the  German  Delegation  would  seek  to 
confine  it.  Germany,  under  the  inspiration  of  Prussia,  has  been  the 
champion  of  force  and  violence,  deception,  intrigue  and  cruelty  in  the 
conduct  of  international  affairs.  Germany  for  decades  has  steadily 
pursued  a  policy  of  inspiring  jealousies  and  hatred  and  of  dividing 
nation  from  nation  in  order  that  she  might  gratify  her  own  selfish 
passion  for  power.  Germany  has  stood  athwart  the  whole  current 
of  democratic  progress  and  international  friendships  throughout  the 
world.  Germany  has  been  the  principal  mainstay  of  autocracy  in 
Europe.  And  in  the  end,  seeing  that  she  could  attain  her  objects  in 
no  other  way,  she  planned  and  started  the  war  which  caused  the 
massacre  and  mutilation  of  millions  and  the  ravaging  of  Europe  from 
end  to  end. 

The  truth  of  the  charges  thus  brought  against  them  the  German 
people  have  admitted  by  their  own  revolution.  They  have  overturned 
their  Government  because  they  have  discovered  that  it  is  the  enemy 
of  freedom,  justice  and  equality  at  home.  That  same  Government  was 
no  less  the  enemy  of  freedom,  justice  and  equality  abroad.  It  is  useless 
to  attempt  to  prove  that  it  was  less  violent  and  arrogant  and  tyrannical 
in  its  foreign  than  it  was  in  its  internal  policy,  or  that  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  terrible  events  of  the  last  five  years  does  not  lie  at  its 
doors. 

,  ,  ,.t  II.  Penalties 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  given  consideration  to  the 
observations  of  the  German  Delegation  in  regard  to  the  trial  of  those 
chargeable  with  grave  offences  against  international  morality,  the 
sanctity  of  treaties  and  the  most  essential  rules  of  justice.  They  must 
repeat  what  they  have  said  in  the  letter  covering  this  Memorandum, 
that  they  regard  this  war  as  a  crime  deliberately  plotted  against  the 
life  and  liberties  of  the  peoples  of  Europe.  It  is  a  war  which  has 
brought  death  and  mutilation  to  millions  and  has  left  all  Europe  in 
terrible  suffering.  Starvation,  unemployment,  disease  stalk  across 
that  continent  from  end  to  end,  and  for  decades  its  peoples  will  groan 
under  the  burdens  and  disorganisation  the  war  has  caused.  They 
therefore  regard  the  punishment  of  those  responsible  for  bringing  these 
calamities  on  the  human  race  as  essential  on  the  score  of  justice. 

They  think  it  not  less  necessary  as  a  deterrent  to  others  who,  at  some 
later  date,  may  be  tempted  to  follow  their  example.  The  present 
Treaty  is  intended  to  mark  a  departure  from  the  traditions  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  earlier  settlements  which  have  been  singularly  inadequate  in 
preventing  the  renewal  of  war.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
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indeed  consider  that  the  trial  and  punislinient  of  those  proved  most 
responsible  for  the  crimes  and  inhuman  acts  committed  in  connection 
with  a  war  of  aggression,  is  inseparable  from  the  establishment  of  that 
reign  of  law  among  nations  which  it  was  the  agreed  object  of  the  peace 
to  set  up. 

As  regards  the  German  contention  that  a  trial  of  the  accused  by 
tribunals  appointed  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  would  be  a 
one-sided  and  inequitable  proceeding,  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  consider  that  it  is  impossible  to  entrust  in  any  way  the  trial 
of  those  directly  responsible  for  offences  against  humanity  and  inter¬ 
national  right  to  their  accomplices  in  their  crimes.  Almost  the  whole 
world  has  banded  itself  together  in  order  to  bring  to  naught  the  Ger¬ 
man  plan  of  conquest  and  dominion.  The  tribunals  they  will  establish 
will  therefore  represent  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  civilised  world.  They  cannot  entertain  the  proposal  to  admit 
to  the  tribunal  the  representatives  of  countries  which  have  taken  no 
part  in  the  war.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  prepared  to 
stand  by  the  verdict  of  history  as  to  the  impartiality  and  justice  with 
which  the  accused  will  be  tried. 

Finally,  they  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  public  arraignment  under 
Article  227  framed  against  the  German  ex-Emperor  has  not  a  juridical 
character  as  regards  its  substance  but  only  in  its  form.  The  ex- 
Emperor  is  arraigned  as  a  matter  of  high  international  policy,  as  the 
minimum  of  what  is  demanded  for  a  supreme  offence  against  inter¬ 
national  morality,  the  sanctity  of  treaties  and  the  essential  rules  of 
justice.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  desired  that  judicial 
forms,  a  judicial  procedure  and  a  regularly  constituted  tribunal  should 
be  set  up  in  order  to  assure  to  the  accused  full  rights  and  liberties  in 
regard  to  his  defence,  and  in  order  that  the  judgment  should  be  of  the 
most  solemn  judicial  character. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  add  that  they  are  prepared  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  final  list  of  those  who  must  be  handed  over  to  justice  within  one 
month  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty. 

PART  VIII.  REPARATION 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  consistently  with  their  policy 
already  expressed,  decline  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  principles 
underlying  the  Eeparation  Clauses  of  the  Conditions  of  Peace,  which 
have  been  prepared  with  scrupulous  regard  for  the  correspondence 
leading  up  to  the  Armistice  of  November  11th,  1918,  the  final  memo¬ 
randum  of  which,  dated  5th  November,  1918,  contains  the  following 
words : 

“Further,  in  the  conditions  of  Peace  laid  down  in  his  address  to 
Congress  of  tire  8th  January,  1918,  the  President  declared  that  the 
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invaded  territories  must  be  restored  as  well  as  evacuated  and  freed, 
and  the  Allied  Governments  feel_  that  no  doubt  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  exist  as  to  what  this  provision  implies.  By  it  they  understand  that 
compensation  will  be  made  by  Germany  for  all  damage  done  to  the 
civilian  population  of  the  Allies  and  their  property  by  the  aggression 
of  Germany  by  land,  by  sea,  and  from  the  air.” 

To  the  extent  that  the  German  reply  deals  with  practical  phases  of 
the  execution  of  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  Conditions  of  Peace, 
it  appears  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  a  complete  misapprehension, 
which  is  the  more  difficult  to  understand  as  the  inferences  drawn  and 
the  statements  made  are  wholly  at  variance  with  both  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Treaty  Clauses.  For  purposes  of  clarification,  how¬ 
ever,  and  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  possible  ground  for  misunder¬ 
standing,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  submit  the  following 
observations : 

The  vast  extent  and  manifold  character  of  the  damage  caused  to 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  in  consequence  of  the  war  has 
created  a  reparation  problem  of  extraordinary  magnitude  and  com¬ 
plexity,  only  to  be  solved  by  a  continuing  body,  limited  in  personnel 
and  invested  with  broad  powers  to  deal  with  the  problem  in  relation 
to  the  general  economic  situation. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  recognising  this  situation,  them¬ 
selves  delegate  power  and  authority  to  a  Eeparation  Commission. 
This  Reparation  Commission  is,  however,  instructed  by  the  Treaty 
itself  so  to  exercise  and  interpret  its  powers  as  to  ensure,  in  the  interest 
of  all,  an  early  and  complete  discharge  by  Germany  of  her  reparation 
obligations.  It  is  also  instructed  to  take  into  account  the  true  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  social,  economic  and  financial  structure  of  a  Germany 
earnestly  striving  to  exercise  her  full  power  to  repair  the  loss  and 
damage  she  has  caused. 

The  provisions  of  Article  241,  by  which  the  German  Government  is 
to  iqvest  itself  with  such  powers  as  may  be  needed  to  carry  out  its 
obligations,  are  not  to  be  misconstrued  as  giving  the  Commission 
powers  to  dictate  the  domestic  legislation  of  Germany.  Nor  does 
paragraph  12  (b)  of  Annex  II  give  the  Commission  powers  to  pre¬ 
scribe  or  enforce  taxes  or  to  dictate  the  character  of  the  German  budget. 

It  is  only  to  examine  the  latter  for  two  specified  purposes. 

This  is  necessary  in  order  that  it  may  intelligently  and  construc¬ 
tively  exercise  the  discretion  accorded  to  it  in  Germany’s  interest, 
particularly  by  Article  234,  with  regard  to  extending  the  date  and 
modifying  the  form  of  payments.  The  provisions  of  Article  240  with 
regard  to  the  supply  of  information  are  similar  in  character  and 
purpose,  and  there  should  be  little  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  these 
powers  when  once  the  amount  of  the  liability  of  Germany  is  fixed. 
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if  Germany  is  in  a  position  to,  and  does,  comply  with  the  schedule  of 
payments  which  then  will  have  been  notified  to  her  and  with  the  specific 
provisions  of  the  several  Annexes  relative  to  reparation  in  kind.  It 
is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  power  of  modification  accorded  by 
the  said  Article  236  [^S4]  is  expressly  designed  to  permit  of  a  modifi¬ 
cation  in  Germany’s  interest  of  a  schedule  of  payments  which  events 
may  demonstrate  to  be  bejmnd  Germany’s  reasonable  capacity. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  vigorously  reject  the  suggestion 
that  the  Commission,  in  exercising  the  power  conferred  by  Article 
240  and  by  paragraphs  2,  3  and  4  of  Annex  IV,  might  require  the 
divulgence  of  trade  secrets  and  similar  confidential  data. 

In  short  the  observations  of  the  German  Delegation  present  a  view 
of  this  Commission  so  distorted  and  so  inexact  that  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty  have  been  calmly  or  carefully 
examined.  It  is  not  an  engine  of  oppression  or  a  device  for  interfering 
with  German  sovereignty.  It  has  no  forces  at  its  command;  it  has 
no  executive  powers  within  the  territory  of  Germany;  it  cannot,  as 
is  suggested,  direct  or  control  the  educational  or  other  systems  of  the 
country.  Its  business  is  to  fix  what  is  to  be  paid ;  to  satisfy  itself  that 
Germany  can  pay ;  and  to  report  to  the  Powers,  whose  Delegation  it 
is,  in  case  Germany  makes  default.  If  Germany  raises  the  money 
required  in  her  own  way,  the  Commission  cannot  order  that  it  shall 
be  raised  in  some  other  way ;  if  Germany  offers  payment  in  kind,  the 
Commission  may  accept  such  payment,  but,  except  as  specified  in  the 
Treaty  itself,  the  Commission  cannot  require  such  a  payment. 

The  German  Observations  appear  to  miss  the  point  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  directed  to  study  the  German  system  of  taxation  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  German  people  no  less  than  for  the  protection  of  their 
own.  Such  study  is  not  inquisitorial,  for  the  German  system  of  taxa¬ 
tion  is  not  an  object  of  curiosity  to  other  Powers,  nor  is  a  knowledge  of 
it  an  end  in  itself ;  but  if  any  plea  of  inability  which  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment  may  advance  is  to  be  properly  considered,  such  a  study  is 
necessary. 

The  Commission  must  test  whether  a  sincere  application  is  being 
given  to  the  principle,  accepted  in  the  Observations,  “that  the  German 
taxation  system  should  impose  in  general  on  the  taxpayer  at  least  as 
great  a  burden  as  that  prevailing  in  the  most  heavily  burdened  of  the 
States  represented  on  the  Reparation  Commission”.  If  the  German 
resources  are  to  be  properly  weighed,  the  first  subject  of  inquiry  will 
be  the  German  fiscal  burden. 

It  is  understood  that  the  action  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  Annex  IV,  relative  to  reparation  in  kind,  will  be  taken  by 
Germany  on  its  own  initiative,  after  receipt  of  notification  from  the 
Reparation  Commission. 
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The  provisions  of  the  Treaty  are  in  no  wise  incompatible  with  the 
creation  by  Germany  of  a  Commission  which  will  represent  Germany 
in  dealings  with  the  Reparation  Commission  and  which  will  constitute 
an  instrumentality  for  such  co-operation  as  may  be  necessary.  The 
Treaty  specifically  and  repeatedly  provides  opportunities  for  the  Ger-  • 
man  Government  to  present  facts  and  arguments  with  respect  to  claims 
and  modes  of  payment,  within  the  limits  of  the  principles  and  express 
provisions  of  the  Treaty.  This  may  be  done  through  a  commission  and 
no  reason  is  perceived  why  such  a  commission  could  not  work  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  Reparation  Commission.  Certainly  this  is  greatly  to 
be  desired.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  Uierefore  ready  to 
agree  to  such  a  procedure  as  the  following :  i 

Immediately  after  the  Treaty  is  signed,  Germany  may  present,  and 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  will  receive  and  examine,  such  evi¬ 
dence,  estimates  and  arguments  as  she  may  think  fit  to  present.  Such 
documents  need  not  be  final  but  may  be  presented  to  the  Commission 
subject  to  corrections  and  additions. 

At  any  time  within  four  months  of  the  signature  of  the  Treaty,  Ger¬ 
many  shall  be  at  liberty  to  submit,  and  the  Allied  and  Associated  Pow¬ 
ers  will  receive  and  consider,  such  proposals  as  Germany  may  choose 
to  make.  In  particular,  proposals  will  be  received  on  the  following 
subjects  and  for  the  following  purposes.  Germany  may  offer  a  lump 
sum  in  settlement  of  her  whole  liability,  as  defined  in  Article  232,  or  in 
settlement  of  her  liability  under  any  of  the  particular  categories  which 
have  been  decided  upon  and  laid  down.  Germany  may  offer,  either  to 
carry  out  by  her  own  means  the  restoration,  and  reconstruction, 
whether  in  part  or  in  its  entirety,  of  one  of  the  devastated  areas,  or  to 
repair  under  the  same  conditions  certain  classes  [of]  damage  in  par¬ 
ticular  regions  or  in  all  the  regions  which  have  suffered  from  the  war. 
Germany  may  offer  labour,  materials  or  technical  service  for  use  in  such 
work,  even  though  she  does  not  execute  the  work  herself.  She  may  sug¬ 
gest  any  practicable  plan,  category  by  category  or  for  the  reparations  as 
a  whole,  which  will  tend  to  shorten  the  period  of  enquiry  and  to  bring 
about  a  prompt  and  effectual  conclusion. 

Without  making  further  specifications,  it  may  be  said  m  a  word 
that  Germany  is  at  liberty  to  make  any  suggestion  or  offer  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  reasonable  character  for  the  purposes  of  simplifying  the 
assessment  of  the  damage,  eliminating  any  question  or  questions  from 
the  scope  of  the  detailed  enquiry,  promoting  the  performance  of  the 
work  and  accelerating  the  definition  of  the  ultimate  amount  to  be 

paid. 

The  necessary  facilities  for  making  reliable  estimates  of  the  offers  to 
be  presented  by  her  will  be  afforded  to  Germany  at  reasonable  times. 
Three  conditions  only  are  imposed  upon  the  tender  of  these  proposals. 
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Firstly,  the  German  authorities  will  be  expected  before  making  such 
proposals  to  confer  with  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  directly 
concerned.  Secondly,  such  offers  must  be  unambiguous,  and  must  be 
precise  and  clear.  Thirdly,  they  must  accept  the  categories  and  the 
reparation  clauses  as  matters  settled  beyond  discussion.  The  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  will  not  entertain  arguments  or  appeals  di¬ 
rected  to  any  alteration. 

Within  two  months  thereafter,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
will,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  return  their  answer  to  any  proposals 
that  may  be  made.  It  is  impossible  to  declare  in  advance  that  they 
will  be  accepted,  and,  if  accepted,  they  may  be  subjected  to  conditions 
which  can  be  discussed  and  arranged.  The  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,  however,  declare  that  such  proposals  will  be  seriously  and 
fairly  considered;  no  one  could  be  better  pleased  than  they  if,  in  the 
result,  a  fair,  a  speedy  and  a  practical  settlement  were  arrived  at. 
The  questions  are  bare  questions  of  fact,  namely,  the  amount  of  the 
liabilities,  and  they  are  susceptible  of  being  treated  in  this  way. 
Beyond  this,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  cannot  be  asked  to  go. 

Even  if  no  settlement  were  arrived  at,  it  must  be  evident  that  the 
early  production  of  the  German  evidence  would  greatly  abbreviate  the 
enquiry  and  accelerate  the  decisions.  The  German  authorities  have 
had  long  occupation  of  a  large  part  of  the  damaged  areas  and  have 
been  over  the  ground,  forwards  and  backwards,  within  the  last  twelve 
or  fifteen  months.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  as  yet 
had  no  access  to  this  mass  of  material. 

It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  class  of  damages  done  in  the  devastated  areas 
can  be  dealt  with  in  this  fashion,  the  liability  under  the  other  categories 
can  be  quickly  established,  for  it  depends  on  statistics  and  particulars 
of  a  far  simpler  character.  By  giving  a  satisfactory  covenant  them¬ 
selves  to  execute  the  work  of  rebuilding,  the  Germans  could  at  once 
dispose  of  the  only  difficult  or  long  subject  of  inquiry. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  to  remark  that  in  the 
Observations  submitted  the  German  Delegation  has  made  no  definite 
offer  at  all  but  only  vague  expressions  of  willingness  to  do  something 
undefined.  A  sum  of  100,000,000,000  marks  (gold)  is  indeed  men¬ 
tioned,  and  this  is  calculated  to  give  the  impression  of  an  extensive 
offer,  which  upon  examination  it  proves  not  to  be.  No  interest  is  to  be 
paid  at  all.  It  is  evident  that  till  1927  there  is  no  substantial  payment 
but  only  the  surrender  of  military  material  and  the  devolution  upon 
other  Powers  of  large  portions  of  Germany’s  own  debt.  Thereafter 
a  series  of  undefined  instalments  is  to  be  agreed,  which  are  not  to  be 
completed  for  nearly  half  a  century.  The  present  value  of  this  distant 
prospect  is  small,  but  it  is  all  that  Germany  tenders  to  the  victims  of 
her  aggression  in  satisfaction  for  their  past  sufferings  and  their  per¬ 
manent  burdens. 
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The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  will,  however,  make  a  declara¬ 
tion  on  another  point,  as  follows ;  The  resumption  of  German  industry 
involves  access  by  the  German  people  to  food  supplies  and  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  manufacturers  to  the  necessary  raw  materials  and  provision  for 
their  transport  to  Germany  from  overseas.  The  resumption  of  Ger¬ 
man  industry  is  an  interest  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  as 
well  as  an  interest  of  Germany.  They  are  fully  alive  to  this  fact  and 
therefore  declare  that  they  will  not  withhold  from  Germany  commer¬ 
cial  facilities  without  which  this  resumption  cannot  take  place,  but 
that,  subject  to  conditions  and  within  limits,  which  cannot  be  laid 
down  in  advance,  and  subject  also  to  the  necessity  for  having  due 
regard  to  the  special  economic  situation  created  for  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  countries  by  German  aggression  and  the  war,  they  are  prepared 
to  afford  to  Germany  facilities  in  these  directions  for  the  common 
good. 

kleanwhile,  the  draft  Treaty  must  be  accepted  as  definitive  and  must 
be  signed.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  cannot  any  longer  delay 
to  assure  their  security.  Germany  cannot  afford  to  deny  to  her  popu¬ 
lations  the  peace  which  is  offered  to  them.  The  Reparation  Commis¬ 
sion  must  be  constituted  and  must  commence  its  task.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  open  will  be  how  best  to  execute  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty. 

The  foreffoins:  should  suffice  to  demonstrate  the  reasonableness  of 
the  conditions  under  which  Germany  is  to  discharge  her  reparation 
obligations,  and  how  utterly  unfounded  are  the  criticisms  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  reply.  These  are,  indeed,  explicable  only  on  the  theory  that  the 
German  plenipotentiaries  have  read  into  the  Conditions  of  Peace,  in 
clear  defiance  of  their  express  terms,  an  intention  which  is  not  there, 
but  which  it  would  be  not  unnatural  to  see  displayed  by  victorious 
nations  which  have  been  the  victims  of  cruelty  and  devastation  on  a 
vast  and  premeditated  scale.  The  burdens  of  Germany  undeniably 
are  heavy,  but  they  are  imposed  under  conditions  of  justice  by  peoples 
whose  social  well-being  and  economic  prosperity  have  been  gravely 
impaired  by  wrongs  which  it  is  beyond  the  utmost  power  of  Germany 
to  repair. 

PART  IX.  FINANCIAL  CLAUSES 

Before  examining  each  of  the  articles  on  which  the  German  Dele¬ 
gation  has  presented  observations,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
wish  to  recall  the  reply  made  by  M.  Clemenceau  in  their  name  on  May 
22,^®  to  a  note  from  Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau  dated  May  13,^®  and 
especially  Paragraph  XIII  of  this  letter ; 

“All  the  nations  of  Europe  have  suffered  losses,  they  are  bearing  and 
will  still  bear  for  a  long  time  burdens  almost  too  heavy  for  them. 

”  See  CF-22A,  minute  1  and  appendix  I,  vol.  v,  pp.  800,  802. 

”  Appendix  lA  to  CF-20,  ihid.,  p.  738. 
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These  burdens  and  these  losses  have  been  imposed  on  them  by  the 
aggression  of  Germany.  It  is  just  that  Germany,  the  primary  cause 
of  these  calamities,  should  repair  them  to  the  full  extent  of  her  power. 
Her  sufferings  will  be  the  result,  not  of  the  Peace  conditions,  but  of 
the  acts  of  those  who  provoked  and  prolonged  the  war.  The  authors 
of  the  war  can  not  escape  its  just  consequences.” 

Germany  must  accept  burdens  and  very  heavy  burdens  being  laid  on 
her ;  financial  obligations  and  guarantees  taken  by  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers  to  obtain  the  payment  of  their  claims. 

Germany  will  be  able  to  meet  her  financial  obligations  either  by 
means  of  property  and  resources  that  she  possesses  within  the  Empire, 
or  by  means  of  property  that  she  possesses  abroad. 

Within  the  Empire  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  claimed 
a  charge  only  on  the  property  and  resources  of  the  Empire  and  the 
German  states.  Their  right  in  this  regard,  resulting  from  the  finan¬ 
cial  clauses,  has  been  limited  as  far  as  possible,  and  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  avoid  giving  it  any  vexatious  character.  Finally,  all  excep¬ 
tions  compatible  with  the  rights  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
have  been  granted,  and  these  will  permit  the  economic  interests  and 
credit  of  Germany  to  be  protected  as  far  as  possible. 

Outside  the  Empire,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  ab¬ 
stained  from  claiming  the  transfer  of  German  property  and  resources 
in  neutral  countries;  they  ask  only  the  cession  of  property  which  is 
not  indispensable  to  Germany’s  existence  and  which  can  be  given  up 
without  causing  any  profound  disturbance  in  her  internal  life. 

In  a  word,  in  view  of  the  burdens  that  Germany  must  assume,  the 
financial  provisions  adopted  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
spare  the  essential  interests  of  Germany  as  far  as  possible. 

1.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  again  assert  their  right  to 
obtain  the  payment  of  reparations  and  other  charges  resulting  from 
the  Treaty,  in  priority  to  the  settlement  of  all  other  debts  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  or  of  the  German  States. 

Nevertheless,  they  consider  it  proper  to  provide,  in  certain  special 
cases,  for  the  granting  of  exceptions  to  the  general  principle  thus  laid 
down,  and  they  are  ready  to  insert  at  the  beginning  of  Article  218  the 
following  sentence: 

“Subject  to  such  exceptions  as  the  Reparation  Commission  may  ap¬ 
prove  a  first  charge.” 

This  new  stipulation  will  permit  measures  to  be  taken  with  a  view  to 
protecting  Germany’s  credit  as  far  as  possible. 

2.  The  provision  prohibiting  the  export  of  gold  is  a  guarantee  for 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers;  the  latter  have  not,  however,  in¬ 
tended  to  use  their  right  without  reserve,  and  they  have  provided  that 
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Germany  may  export  gold  after  receiving  authorisation  from  the 
Eeparation  Commission. 

The  latter  will  therefore  have  power  to  grant  to  the  Reichsbank, 
whenever  it  sees  fit,  “the  right  of  export,  when  it  is  a  question  of 
guarantees  that  this  bank  has  furnished  and  that  it  could  not  furnish 
by  any  other  means”. 

3.  The  military  occupation  constitutes  for  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  one  of  the  essential  guarantees  which  they  require;  there  can 
therefore  be  no  argument  about  it. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  armies  of  occupation  has  always  been 
borne  by  the  nation  subject  to  the  occupation;  Germany  applied  this 
principle  in  1871  when  she  imposed  on  France  the  cost  of  the  German 
armies  of  occupation  (Convention  of  Ferrieres,  March  11,  1871^^). 

4.  No  distinction  can  be  made  between  the  war  material  lost  by  the 
enemy  in  the  course  of  military  operations  and  the  war  material  sur¬ 
rendered  in  execution  of  an  armistice  which  terminates  these  opera¬ 
tions.  It  is  just  therefore  that  the  Reparation  Commission  shall  not 
credit  Grermany  with  the  value  of  material  thus  surrendered. 

5.  The  provision  inserted  in  Paragraph  2,  of  Article  251,  grants, 
in  favour  of  the  food  supply  of  Germany,  an  exception  to  the  order 
of  priority  established  by  Paragraph  1  of  the  same  article. 

Moreover,  it  applies  solely  to  the  food  supply  effected  through  State 
organisations,  since  no  charge  has  been  established  upon  the  property 
of  German  nationals. 

This  clause  is  established  in  favour  of  Germany,  and  if  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  have  reserved  a  right  of  control  over  the  Ger¬ 
man  food  supply  effected  through  State  organisations,  it  is  because  it 
appears  impossible  to  consent  to  so  important  an  exception  to  the 
principle  laid  down  in  Article  248,  without  reserving  control. 

6.  The  partition  of  the  pre-war  debt  of  the  German  Empire  and  of 
the  German  States  will  be  made  in  proportion  to  the  contributory 
power  of  the  various  ceded  territories.  The  determination  of  this 
contributory  power  is  obviously  very  delicate,  in  view  of  the  diversity 
of  fiscal  systems  in  the  different  German  confederated  states.  There¬ 
fore  it  has  not  been  thought  desirable  to  settle  this  question  at  present, 
and  it  has  been  left  to  the  Reparation  Commission  to  estimate  which 
of  Germany’s  revenues  will  make  it  possible  to  compare  the  resources 
of  the  ceded  territories  and  those  of  the  Empire. 

Moreover,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  cannot  consider  the 
assigning  of  a  part  of  Germany’s  war  debt  to  the  liberated  territories ; 
such  a  division  would  in  fact  make  the  Powers  receiving  these  terri¬ 
tories  support  a  part  of  Germany’s  war  debt,  which  is  inadmissible. 

“  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  Lxn,  p.  65. 
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7.  It  cannot  be  contemplated  that  Poland  should  bear  either  directly 
or  indirectly  the  burden  of  a  debt  contracted  to  extend  Prussian 
influence  at  the  expense  of  Polish  rights  and  traditions. 

8.  The  German  colonies,  having  deficits,  cannot  possibly  assume  a 
part  of  the  German  debt.  It  is  to  be  noted  moreover  that  a  large  part 
of  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  German  Colonies  was  military  and 
unproductive  in  character. 

It  would  be  unjust  under  these  conditions  to  demand  that  the  State 
made  a  mandatory  by  the  League  of  Nations  should  assume  a  debt 
that  the  colony  cannot  support. 

9.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  a  right,  after  the  events 
that  have  happened  since  1914,  to  demand  that  Germany  be  no  longer 
intimately  involved  in  their  financial  and  economic  life,  nor  in  that  of 
her  former  Allies,  nor  in  that  of  Russia. 

Moreover,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  Germany,  in  order  to  meet 
the  burden  of  reparations,  will  find  herself  obliged  to  alienate  the 
greater  part  of  the  foreign  securities  held  by  her  nationals.  The  pro¬ 
tection  of  German  holders,  whose  interests  will  by  this  fact  be  very 
much  reduced,  would  no  longer  justify  German  participation  in 
international  organisations. 

10.  The  German  Delegation  has  presented  in  Annex  II  of  these 
remarks,^^  as  well  as  in  a  special  note  of  May  29,  1919,^®  a  certain 
number  of  observations. 

The  first  relate  to  the  transfer  of  sums  deposited  in  Germany  in  the 
name  of  the  Ottoman  Debt,  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Government,  or 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government. 

The  details  furnished  by  the  German  Delegation  on  certain  trans¬ 
fers  effected  in  Germany  necessitate  two  modifications  of  drafting,  but 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  maintain  the  principles  of  the  article 
in  question. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  not  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  obligation  assumed  by  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  toward  Turkey  has  for  its  counterpart  the  engagement  of  the 
Turkish  Government  to  reimburse  Germany  later  for  the  sums  ad¬ 
vanced  by  her.  Article  259  must  be  compared  with  Article  261.  The 
latter  provides  that  the  German  credit  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  in  their 
possession  evidence  showing  under  what  conditions  transfers  of  gold 
and  silver  were  made  in  November,  1918,  to  the  Turkish  Ministry  of 
Finance. 


“i.  e.,  note  printed  ante,  p.  902. 
"  Ante,  p.  918. 
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In  the  third  place,  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  “no  sum  in  gold  or 
any  pledge  has  been  transferred  to  the  German  Government  nor  to  the 
banks  concerned,  for  the  advances  that  Austria-Hungary  has  received 
through  the  medium  of  German  banks”,  the  provision  in  paragraph  5 
will  be  without  effect,  and  consequently  it  cannot  justify  any  protest 
on  the  part  of  the  German  Delegation, 

The  other  observations  relate  to  the  renunciation  by  Germany  of  the 
Treaties  of  Bucarest  and  Brest-Litovsk.^® 

The  German  Delegation  claims  the  annulment  of  the  engagements 
incumbent  on  Germany  by  reason  of  these  Treaties,  as  well  as  of  the 
advantages  stipulated  in  her  favour. 

These  observations  are  not  well  founded. 

In  fact.  Article  292,  which  the  German  Financial  Delegation  seems 
to  have  overlooked,  abrogates  purely  and  simply  these  Treaties,  of 
which  moreover  the  German  Delegation  declares  (General  Eemarks, 
Part  VII)  that  “there  can  be  no  further  argument,”  since  “Germany 
has  already  renounced  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  and  the  Peace  of 
Bucarest  was  never  ratified.” 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have,  moreover,  searched  in  vain 
in  the  Peace  of  Bucarest  for  “engagements  made  by  Germany.” 

11.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
cession  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  German  nationals  in  every  enter¬ 
prise  of  public  utility  and  in  every  concession  in  Russia  and  in  the 
comitries  formerly  allies  of  Germany  is  essential  for  the  purpose  of 
protection  and  reparation. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  been  able,  moreover,  to 
appreciate,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  what  use  Germany  was  capable 
of  making  of  the  control  she  possessed  over  her  allies  and  over  Russia, 
and  they  consider  that  they  have  the  right  to  withdraw  from  Germany 
all  devolution  of  public  authority  in  these  countries. 

12.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  reserve  the  right  to  demand 
from.  Germany  the  transfer  of  all  her  credits  on  Austria,  Hungary, 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey. 

But  Article  243  provides  that  the  amount  of  these  credits  shall  be 
entered  to  Germany’s  account  under  the  category  of  reparations  at 
such  value  as  the  Reparation  Commission  shall  deem  suitable. 

13.  The  obligation  to  pay  in  specie  cannot  be  interpreted  as  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  pay  in  actual  gold. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  cannot  admit 
that  Germany  should  pay  “in  the  currency  of  the  country  in  which  the 
injury  has  been  committed”. 


“  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  supp.  1,  vol.  I,  p.  771. 
“  Ibid.,  1918,  Russia,  vol.  i,  p.  442. 
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The  countries  which  have  suffered  heavy  damage  must,  to  rebuild 
their  ruins,  have  recourse  to  the  aid  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  coun¬ 
tries,  and  will  have  to  incur  heavy  expenditures  abroad;  it  would  be 
inadmissible  not  to  leave  them  the  choice  of  claiming  payment  in  the 
currency  of  which  they  may  stand  in  need. 

Moreover,  the  bonds  to  be  issued  by  Germany  on  account  of  the 
sums  due  for  reparation  must  have  a  very  wide  market,  and  their  inter¬ 
est  must  be  payable  in  several  currencies. 

Finally,  whenever  it  is  a  question  of  defining  an  obligation  to  pay,  it 
must  be  done  in  a  fixed  currency. 

14.  In  a  note  of  May  29,  1919,  the  German  Delegation  has  made 
certain  observations  relative  to  article  263. 

The  product  of  the  sale  of  Sao  Paolo  Coffee  at  Trieste  having  been 
deposited  in  the  Bleichroder  Bank,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
cannot  accept  the  suggestion  of  the  German  Delegation  that  these  sums 
should  not  be  included  in  Article  263. 

At  the  same  time  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  recognise  that 
the  words  “with  interest  at  5%  from  the  day  of  deposit”  should  be 
changed  as  follows :  “with  interest  at  the  rate  or  rates  agreed  upon.” 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  willing,  moreover,  to  omit  the 
word  “compulsory”  from  Article  263. 

The  German  Government  having  refused  to  authorise  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  these  sums  and  having  agreed  to  return  them  “intact”  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  must  insist  that 
the  reimbursement  be  effected  at  the  rates  of  exchange  existing  at  the 
time  that  the  deposits  were  made. 

PART  X.  ECONOMIC  CLAUSES 
I.  CoTTimercial  Policy 

The  principles  which  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  desire  to 
bring  into  application  when  the  world  returns  to  normal  conditions 
are  those  which  President  Wilson  has  enunciated  on  various  occa¬ 
sions  in  his  speeches  and  which  are  embodied  in  Article  23  (e)  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

But  it  is  clear  that  the  pronouncements  of  President  Wilson  relative 
to  equality  of  trade  conditions  must  be  interpreted  as  relating  to  the 
permanent  settlement  of  the  world,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as 
applicable  to  a  condition  of  things  in  which  the  League  of  Nations  is 
fully  constituted,  and  the  world  has  returned  to  normal  conditions 
of  trade.  In  the  meantime  the  establishment  of  a  purely  transitory 
regime  necessarily  differing  from  that  contemplated  in  a  final  settlement 
is  in  no  way  in  conflict  with  such  ideas. 

During  this  period  “the  equitable  treatment  for  the  commerce  of 
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all  members  of  the  League”  requires  that  Germany  should  temporarily 
be  deprived  of  the  right  she  claims  to  be  treated  on  a  footing  of  com¬ 
plete  equality  with  other  nations. 

The  illegal  acts  of  the  enemy  have  placed  many  of  the  Allied  States 
in  a  position  of  economic  inferiority  to  Germany,  whose  territory 
has  not  been  ravaged,  and  whose  plant  is  in  a  condition  enabling  man¬ 
ufactures  and  trade  to  be  at  once  resumed  after  the  war.  For  such 
countries,  a  certain  freedom  of  action  during  the  period  of  transition 
is  vitally  necessary,  but  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  Allied  and  Asso- 
cited  Powers  should  in  the  meantime  be  safeguarded  from  the  effects 
of  special  preferences  or  discriminations  granted  by  Germany  to  an 
Allied  or  Associated  country  or  to  any  other  country.  Hence  during 
the  transitory  period  formal  reciprocity  is  not  practicable;  and  it 
is  only  equitable  that  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  should  have 
for  such  period  greater  fi'eedom  to  regulate  their  commercial  ex¬ 
changes  than  is  accorded  to  the  authors  of  the  aggression.  If  it  were 
otherwise,  Germany  would  reap  the  benefit  of  the  criminal  acts  which 
she  committed  in  the  territories  she  occupied  with  the  object  of  placing 
her  adversaries  in  a  condition  of  economic  inferiority. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  consideration  for  justice  which  has  led  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  to  impose  on  Germany,  for  a  minimum  period 
of  five  years,  nonreciprocal  conditions  in  the  matter  of  commercial 
exchanges.  Articles  264  to  267,  323  and  327,  drawn  up  on  this  basis, 
are  measures  of  reparation,  the  duration  of  which  will  be  determined 
by  the  League  of  Nations. 

After  the  necessary  period  of  transition  is  over,  and  when  a  re¬ 
formed  Germany  is  admitted  to  membership  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  will  be  able  to  co-operate  with  her 
in  arriving  at  a  more  permanent  arrangement  for  the  establishment 
of  an  equitable  treatment  for  the  commerce  of  all  nations. 

No  exception  is  taken  by  the  German  Delegation  to  the  general  prin¬ 
ciple  ‘that  during  a  transition  period  special  arrangements  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  products  of  territories  detached  from  Germany.  In  the 
absence  of  detailed  criticism,  it  must  be  assumed  that  no  serious  ob¬ 
jection  is  entertained  to  the  provisions  on  this  subject  which  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

The  necessity  of  meeting  the  special  conditions  of  the  period  of 
transition  has  similarly  inspired  the  provision  ensuring  the  applica¬ 
tion  during  a  period  of  three  years  to  imports  of  certain  products  from 
Allied  and  Associated  countries  of  the  most  favourable  rates  of  the 
German  tariff  which  were  in  force  in  1914.  In  this  matter  certain 
products,  the  output  of  which,  in  countries  bordering  on  Germany,  was 
specially  adjusted  with  reference  to  German  needs,  are  temporarily 
assured  of  their  former  market. 
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In  order  to  enable  Germany  to  establish  such  customs  tariffs  as  she 
may  consider  necessary,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have 
limited  to  six  months  the  period  for  which  she  is  obliged  to  maintain 
generally  the  most  favourable  rates  of  customs  duty  which  were  in 
force  for  imports  into  Germany  on  the  31st  July,  1914.  Such  a 
period  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  the  economic  dis¬ 
turbance  which  an  immediate  change  of  tariff  conditions  would  cause. 

II.  Treaties 

The  general  principles  which  underlie  Section  II  of  Part  X  of  the 
Conditions  of  Peace  explain  the  terms  thereof. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  certainly  of  the  opinion  that 
multilateral  and  bilateral  treaties  between  peoples  must  exist  in  times 
of  peace,  so  that  the  principles  of  international  law  may  be  enforced 
and  normal  international  relations  maintained.  They  have  therefore 
aimed  at  reapplying  all  multilateral  treaties  which  seemed  to  them 
to  be  compatible  with  the  new  conditions  arising  out  of  the  war. 

As  regards  bilateral  treaties,  they  have  reserved  for  each  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  the  right  to  decide  the  matter  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  principles  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

But  they  could  not  permit  the  continuance  of  all  the  treaties  which 
Germany  imposed  on  her  allies,  on  her  temporarily  defeated  ad¬ 
versaries,  and  even  in  certain  cases  on  neutral  countries,  with  a  view 
to  securing  particularly  favourable  conditions  and  special  advantages 
of  all  kinds  the  maintenance  of  which  is  incompatible  with  the  re- 
establisliment  of  the  spirit  of  justice. 

This  principle  necessarily  involves  the  rejection  of  the  theory  put 
forward  by  Germany  in  Section  VII  (Treaties)  of  the  Eemarks  on 
the  Conditions  of  Peace,  and  obviates  the  necessity  for  any  negotia¬ 
tions  on  the  matter.  A  general  indiscriminate  reapplication  after  the 
conclusion  of  Peace  of  all  multilateral  and  bilateral  treaties,  even 
for  a  short  time,  cannot  be  accepted,  and  it  is  only  just  that  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  should  have  reserved  and  should  reserve  in 
the  future  the  right  to  indicate  which  of  these  treaties  with  Germany 
they  intend  to  revive  or  to  allow  to  be  revived. 

The  above  applies  to  the  whole  of  the  German  remarks  on  Section  II 
of  Part  X  of  the  Conditions  of  Peace,  but  these  remarks  call  for  the 
following  further  observations : 

1.  The  German  Delegation  seem  to  consider : 

(a)  That,  as  a  result  of  errors  or  omissions,  the  list  of  multilateral 
treaties  embodied  in  Article  282  is  incomplete. 

(&)  That  the  contents  and  meaning  of  Nos.  7,  17,  19,  20,  and  21  of 
this  Article  are  doubtful. 
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^  (c)  Further,  that  difficulties  may  arise,  as  the  result  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  reserves  of  States,  which  may  limit  tlie  application  of  certain 
revived  multilateral  treaties. 

In  reply  to  this,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  would  point  out 
that: 

(a)  The  German  Government  may,  after  the  resumption  of  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  notify  to  them 
any  subjects  covered  by  non-revived  conventions  with  regard  to  which 
they  desire  new  treaties  to  be  concluded  or  former  agreements  to  be 
adapted. 

(&)  The  contents  and  meaning  of  the  treaties  numbered  7,  17,  19, 
20  and  21  in  Article  282  are  not  open  to  any  doubt.  As  regards  No. 
19  the  list  of  Sanitai-y  Conventions  may  be  completed  as  follows: 

“Sanitary  Conventions  of  the  3rd  December,  1903, and  the  preced¬ 
ing  ones  signed  on  the  30th  January,  1892, the  15th  April,  1893,^8  the 
3rd  April,  1894,^®  and  the  19th  March,  1897.”  “ 

(c)  Subject  to  any  provisions  to  the  contrary  inserted  in  the  Condi¬ 
tions  of  Peace,  reserves  which  may  have  been  made  by  the  Powers  sig¬ 
natory  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace  when  they  signed  or  adhered  to  the 
multilateral  treaties  revived  by  Section  II  of  Part  X  of  the  Conditions 
of  Peace,  retain  their  value,  such  treaties  reassuming  their  operation 
in  the  same  conditions  as  before  the  war.  If  the  conditions  of  their 
application  are  modified,  a  revision  will  automatically  follow. 

2.  The  German  Delegation  states  that  the  acceptance  by  Germany  of 
Articles  283  and  284  is  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  an  independent 
people. 

This  opinion  is  based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  meaning  and 
terms  of  Articles  283  and  284.  Germany  merely  undertakes  by  Article 
283  not  to  refuse  her  consent  to  the  conclusion  by  the  new  States  of  the 
special  arrangements  referred  to  in  the  Postal  and  Telegraphic  Unions. 
It  is  not  stipulated  that  the  text  of  these  arrangements  shall  be  dic¬ 
tated  to  her  and  that  she  must  accept  such  text  without  discussion. 
This  Article  merely  prevents  a  systematic  refusal  to  the  conclusion  of 
such  arrangements  or  insistence  on  requirements  which  make  their 
conclusion  impossible. 

Article  284  leaves  to  Germany  the  option  of  participating  in 
the  drawing-up  of  the  proposed  new  Iladiotelegraphic  Convention. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  her  exercising  this  option  if  she  so  desires. 

It  is  impossible  to  regard  it  as  an  extreme  hardship  that  in  matters 
of  this  description  affecting  the  peaceful  intercourse  of  European 

”  Malloy,  Treaties,  1779-1909,  vol.  n,  p.  2066. 

”  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  lxxxiv,  p.  12. 

“  IWd.,  vol.  Lxxxv,  p.  7. 

“  Ibid.,  vol.  Lxxxvii,  p.  78. 

Ibid.,  vol.  Lxxxix,  p.  159. 
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nations  Germany  should  be  required  to  abstain  from  adopting  an  atti¬ 
tude  which  would  obstruct  international  communications.  The  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  are,  however,  prepared  to  limit  Germany’s 
obligation  to  be  bound  by  a  new  Radiotelegraphic  Convention  to  the 
case  where  such  a  Convention  is  concluded  within  five  years. 

3.  The  German  objections  to  Article  289  appear  to  arise  out  of  a 
misunderstanding  of  its  intention.  Whilst  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  could  not  agree  to  the  revival  of  bilateral  treaties  or  of  any 
clauses  in  bilateral  treaties  which  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Peace  Treaty  itself,  they  are  quite  prepared  to  give  an  assurance 
that  this  provision  will  not  be  arbitrarily  used  for  the  purpose  of  split¬ 
ting  up  bilateral  treaties  in  such  a  way  that  only  the  obligations  should 
remain  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  side  only  the  rights.  The  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  will  themselves,  through  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  exercise  a  surveillance  to  ensure  that  the  provisions  of  Article 
289  are  loyally  carried  out.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  Article  is 
modified  to  read  as  follows : 

“Each  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  being  guided  by  the 
general  principles  or  special  provisions  of  the  present  Treaty,  shall 
notify  to  Germany  the  bilateral  treaties  or  conventions  which  such 
Allied  or  Associated  Power  wishes  to  revive  with  Germany. 

“The  notification  referred  to  in  the  present  Article  shall  be  made 
either  directly  or  through  the  intermediary  of  another  Power.  Re¬ 
ceipt  thereof  shall  be  acknowledged  in  writing  by  Germany.  The 
date  of  the  revival  shall  be  that  of  the  notification. 

“The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  undertake  among  Riemselves 
not  to  revive  with  Germany  any  conventions  or  treaties  which  are  not 
in  accordance  with  terms  of  the  present  Treaty. 

“The  notification  shall  mention  any  provisions  of  the  said  Conven¬ 
tions  and  Treaties  which,  not  being  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  present  Treaty,  shall  not  be  considered  as  revived. 

“In  case  of  any  difference  of  opinion,  the  League  of  Nations  will  be 
called  on  to  decide. 

“A  period  of  six  months  ...” 

Bilateral  treaties  between  Germany  and  states  which  broke  off  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  her  but  did  not  declare  war  are  expressly  included 
in  Article  289  on  the  same  basis  as  treaties  with  those  states  which  did 
declare  war.  There  is  no  imiversally  recognised  rule  of  international 
law  on  the  subject,  [so]  it  is  accordingly  open  to  the  Allied  and  Associ¬ 
ated  Powers  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  the  most  convenient  manner 
in  the  Peace  Treaty. 

4.  The  treaties  referred  to  in  Articles  290  and  292  are  essentially 
among  those  which  Germany  concluded  by  taking  undue  advantage 
of  the  circumstances  she  herself  created,  the  pressure  she  exercised,  or 
her  temporary  military  preponderance.  Whatever  the  consequences 
to  Germany  of  their  abrogation,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  them  in 
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force  after  the  conclusion  of  a  Treaty  of  Peace  based  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  justice. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  cannot  admit  that  the  abrogation 
by  Germany  of  all  treaties  concluded  with  her  former  allies  since  the 
1st  August,  1914,  and  of  all  treaties  concluded  before  or  since  that  date 
with  Russia  and  states  or  governments  whose  territories  formerly  made 
part  of  Russia  and  with  Roumania,  which  is  required  by  Articles  290 
and  292,  must  of  necessity  grievously  jeopardise  her  relations  with 
these  states.  This  abrogation  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  vast  politi¬ 
cal  changes  which  have  been  brought  about  by  the  war  and  by  the  fact 
that  all  treaties  with  Russia  and  states  or  governments  whose  terri¬ 
tories  formerly  made  part  of  Russia  and  with  Roumania,  concluded 
since  the  outbreak  of  war,  must  necessarily  be  regarded  as  having  been 
imposed  by  Germany  on  unwilling  states.  The  abrogation  does  not 
affect  Germany’s  freedom  to  enter  into  fresh  negotiations  with  these 
states  for  the  conclusion  of  new  arrangements  suitable  to  the  altered 
conditions.  By  this  means  any  serious  jeopardy  to  the  resumption  of 
friendly  economic  relations  can  easily  be  avoided. 

5.  Any  special  negotiation  regarding  Articles  291  and  294  is  super¬ 
fluous.  The  object  of  these  Articles  is  clear  and  plain;  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  establish  equality  as  between  themselves  and  Ger¬ 
many  by  obtaining  i'pso  facto  the  benefit  of  the  treatment  accorded  by 
her  before  the  1st  August,  1914,  to  her  former  allies  and  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  which  for  interested  motives  or  for  ends  inimical  to  the  interests 
of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  she  may  have  granted  during  the 
war  to  Powers  which  have  remained  neutrah 

GERMAN  APPENDIX  ON  SPECIAL  LEGAL  QUESTIONS  ” 

m.  Resunh'ption  of  ConsvZar  Relations 

Tlie  German  Delegation  requests  reciprocity  in  respect  of  the  right 
reserved  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  under  Article  279  of  the 
Peace  Treaty,  to  place  consuls  in  German  ports  and  towns.  The  uni¬ 
lateral  character  of  this  stipulation  of  Article  279  results  from  the 
political  activities  of  German  Consuls  and  from  the  acts  committed  by 
the  Germans  in  the  territories  of  certain  Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 

It  should  be  added,  however,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Article  to 
prevent  either  the  renewal  under  Article  289  of  pre-war  Consular  Con¬ 
ventions  between  individual  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and  Ger¬ 
many,  or  the  conclusion  of  new  arrangements  between  Germany  and 
such  Powers  for  the  admission  of  German  Consular  Officers  into  their 
territory. 


"  For  text  of  the  German  appendix,  see  p.  884. 
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IV.  Treatment  of  Private  Property 

The  question  of  the  treatment  of  private  rights  is  dealt  with  in  the 
German  Delegation’s  Notes  of  the  22nd  and  29th  May  and  in  the 
Annex  No.  1  to  their  Kemarks  on  the  Conditions  of  Peace.®*  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  general  objections  set  out  in  these  documents  are  reproduced 
under  different  forms  in  various  parts  of  the  Remarks. 

I.  QUESTIONS  or  PEINCrPLE 

The  objections  of  principle  to  the  Conditions  of  Peace  put  forward 
by  the  German  Delegation  on  this  subject  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : 

{a)  It  is  not  legitimate  to  use  the  private  property  of  German 
nationals  to  meet  the  obligations  of  Germany. 

(&)  The  settlement  of  private  rights  is  not  made  on  the  principle 

of  reciprocity. 

(c)  German  property  should  not  be  used  as  a  guarantee  for  the 
liabilities  of  the  States  allied  to  Germany. 

{d)  The  liquidations  to  be  made  by  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,  in  depriving  the  owner  of  the  free  disposition  of  his  property, 
are  of  a  confiscatory  character. 

The  answers  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  these  objections 
are  as  follows: 

(o)  As  regards  the  first  objection,  they  would  call  attention  to  the 
clear  acknowledgment  by  Germany  of  a  pecuniary  obligation  to  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  and  to  the  further  circumstance  that 
the  immediate  resources  of  Germany  are  not  adequate  to  meet  that 
obligation.  It  is  the  clear  duty  of  Germany  to  meet  the  admitted  ob¬ 
ligation  as  fully  and  as  promptly  as  possible  and  to  that  end  to  make 
use  of  all  available  means.  The  foreign  investments  of  German 
nationals  constitute  a  class  of  assets  which  are  readily  available.  To 
these  investments  the  Treaty  simply  requires  Germany  to  make  prompt 
resort. 

It  is  true  that,  as  a  general  principle,  a  country  should  endeavour  to 
avoid  making  use  of  the  property  of  a  part  of  its  nationals  to  meet 
State  obligations ;  but  conditions  may  arise  when  such  a  course  becomes 
necessary.  In  the  present  war  Allied  Powers  themselves  have  found 
it  necessary  to  take  over  foreign  investments  of  their  nationals  to  meet 
foreign  obligations  and  have  given  their  own  domestic  obligations  to 
the  nationals  who  have  been  thus  called  upon  to  take  a  share,  by  this 
use  of  their  private  property,  in  meeting  the  obligations  of  the  State. 


“  Appendix  I  to  CF-20,  vol.  v,  p.  S65. 
”  Ante,  p.  790. 

**  Ante,  p.  800. 
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The  time  has  arrived  when  Germany  must  do  what  she  has  forced 
her  opponents  to  do.  The  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  this  course 
by  Germany  is  clearly  understood  by  the  German  Peace  Delegates,  and 
is  accepted  by  them  in  the  following  passage,  quoted  textually  from 
their  note  of  the  22nd  May ; 

“The  German  Peace  Delegation  is  conscious  of  the  fact  that  under 
the  pressure  of  the  burden  arising  from  the  Peace  Treaty  on  the  whole 
future  German  economic  life,  German  property  in  foreign  countries 
cannot  06  maintained  to  its  previous  extent.  On  the  contrary^  Ger- 
many,  in  order  to  meet  her  pecuniary  obligations,  will  have  to  sacrifice 
this  property  abroad  in  wide  measure.  She  is  prepared  to  do  so.” 

The  fundamental  objection  mentioned  above  is  completely  answered 
by  the  note  itself. 

(b)  The  German  Delegation  maintains  in  its  note  of  the  22nd  May 
that  there  is  only  the  appearance  of  reciprocity  in  regard  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  enemy  property,  and  this  objection  is  developed  in  the  Annex 
to  the  Remarks,  The  objection,  however,  arises  from  a  confusion 
between  two  entirely  different  matters.  As  regards  exceptional  war 
measures  taken  in  the  different  countries  in  respect  of  enemy  prop¬ 
erty  there  is  a  reciprocal  provision,  these  exceptional  war  measures 
being  confirmed  on  both  sides.  Quite  a  different  matter  is  that  of  the 
mode  in  which  enemy  property  shall  be  dealt  with  thei’eafter.  Ger¬ 
man  property,  as  is  admitted  in  the  German  note,  must  serve  towards 
meeting  Germany’s  obligations  to  the  Allies.  The  compensation  to 
the  German  property-owner  must  be  made  by  Germany  itself.  In 
this  respect  there  can  be  no  question  of  reciprocity. 

(c)  On  the  question  whether  German  property  should  serve  as  a 
guarantee  for  the  liabilities  of  the  States  allied  with  Germany,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  actions  of  Germany  and  her 
allies  during  the  war  have  given  rise  to  complete  solidarity  between 
these  Powers  from  the  economic  standpoint.  For  instance,  negotia¬ 
tions  undertaken  without  scruple  between  Germany  and  her  allies 
have  resulted  in  the  division  between  these  countries  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  Allied  and  Associated  property  liquidated  contrary  to  all  right 
in  the  territories  occupied  by  the  German  troops.  Further,  the  Ger¬ 
man  authorities  have  in  several  ways  treated  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  as  being  jointly  concerned.  For  instance,  they  have  seized 
French  credit  balances  in  Belgian  banks  as  a  measure  of  reprisal  against 
acts  done  in  other  Allied  States.  They  have  similarly  justified  the 
liquidation  of  French  property  in  Germany  on  the  ground  that  similar 
measures  have  been  taken  against  German  property  in  other  Allied 
countries.  Thus,  the  principle  of  joint  liability  to  which  Germany 
now  objects  has  been  initiated  by  herself,  and  she  has  created  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  does  not  permit  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  in  prac- 
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tice  to  separate  the  obligations  of  her  allies  from  her  own.  Neverthe¬ 
less  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  prepared  to  omit  from  the 
charge  on  the  property  of  German  nationals  the  liability  to  satisfy  the 
unpaid  debts  of  nationals  of  Powers  allied  with  Germany, 

{d)  The  method  of  using  this  property  laid  down  by  the  Treaty 
cannot  be  considered,  either  in  principle  or  in  the  method  of  its  appli¬ 
cation,  as  a  measure  of  confiscation.  Private  German  interests  will 
only  be  injured  by  the  measures  contemplated  so  far  as  Germany  may 
decide  that  they  shall  be,  since  all  the  proceeds  of  German  property 
will  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  Germany,  who  is  required  to  compensate 
her  own  nationals,  and  will  go  to  reduce  her  debt  to  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers. 

V.  Debts 

Wliile  reciprocity  cannot  be  accorded  in  all  respects,  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  have  nevertheless  applied  this  principle  wherever 
it  has  been  possible.  Such  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Clearing 
Office  system  provided  in  the  Conditions  of  Peace.  Keciprocity  is 
complete  in  so  far  as  regards  individuals.  The  system  departs  there¬ 
from  only  in  so  far  as  regards  the  non-payment  to  Germany  of  bal¬ 
ances  which  may  become  due  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers, 
and  this  provision  is  merely  the  application  of  the  principle  of  the 
retention  of  enemy  property  for  payment  of  claims. 

1.  Provision  of  Article  296  (e),  under  which  each  of  the  Allied  and 

Associated  Powers,  but  not  Germany,  is  able  to  decide  whether 
the  scheme  is  to  be  applied  between  Germany  and  any  Allied 
Power  or  not. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  both  the  Allied  or  Associated  Powers  and 
Germany  an  option  whether  to  adopt  the  scheme  or  not,  for  the  result 
might  be  that  one  Power  would  decide  to  adopt  it  and  the  other  not 
to  adopt  it. 

2.  Provision  of  Article  296  (d)  that  debts  shall  be  paid,  in  the  cur¬ 

rency  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  Power  concerned  at  the  pre-war 
rate  of  exchange. 

Owing  to  the  great  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  mark,  some 
hardship  will  necessarily  result  in  the  settlement  of  pre-war  debts 
whatever  basis  of  settlement  may  be  adopted.  The  method  provided 
for  is  as  fair  to  both  sides  as  could  be  devised.  While  under  this 
scheme  an  Allied  creditor  who  is  owed  a  sum  in  marks  by  a  German 
debtor  will  receive  an  equivalent  amount  in  Allied  currency  at  the 
pre-war  rate  of  exchange,  a  German  creditor  of  an  Allied  debtor  who 
owes  a  sum  in  marks  will  also  be  credited  with  the  amount  of  Allied 
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currency  calculated  at  tlie  pre-war  rate  of  excliange,  so  that  reciprocity 
IS  accorded  in  this  respect. 

3.  Prohibition  of  direct  arrangements  between  debtors  and  creditors. 

It  appears  that  one  of  the  objections  to  the  prohibition  of  direct 
agreements  between  debtors  and  creditors  is  that  such  prohibition  will 
prevent  modification  of  the  amount  of  the  debts.  An  essential  part  of 
the  scheme  is  that  debts  shall  be  guaranteed  by  the  Governments  con¬ 
cerned  and  paid  in  full,  and  no  provision  which  would  enable  debtors 
and  creditors  to  agree  to  be  satisfied  with  some  smaller  amount  than 
the  full  claim  can  be  admitted. 

Article  296,  faros.  3  and  A 

4.  The  reserve  contained  in  Article  296,  paragraphs  3  and  4,  provides 
for  a  case  in  which  the  payment  of  interest  on  Government  securities 
shall  have  been  suspended  or  deferred  with  regard  to  all  the  holders 
of  these  Government  securities  whatever  their  nationality.  The  clear¬ 
ing  office  system  ought  not  to  have  the  effect  of  allowing  a  former 
enemy  to  receive  interest  when  holders  who  are  nationals  of  the  State 
by  which  the  loan  was  issued  or  neutrals  have  not  been  paid.  This 
provision  is  reciprocal.  Ex-enemy  holders  of  similiar  securities  will 
receive  arrears  of  interest  imder  the  same  conditions  as  other  holders. 

Article  296  (5). 

5.  The  German  Delegation  objects  to  the  guarantee  of  the  State 
for  the  debts  of  its  citizens  only  on  the  ground  that  reciprocity  is  not 
given.  Full  reciprocity  is  given  with  regard  to  this  guarantee.  The 
necessity  for  retaining  any  balance  in  favour  of  Germany  arises,  as 
explained  above,  from  the  fact  that  the  immediate  resources  of  Ger¬ 
many  are  not  adequate  to  meet  her  obligations. 

An  explanation  is  desired  of  the  terms  “bankruptcy”,  “failure”, 
and  “formal  indication  of  insolvency”.  These  terms  indicate  condi¬ 
tions  in  which  it  has  been  recognised,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  State  where  a  debtor  resides,  that  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  meet 
his  liabilities  in  full. 

Article  296  (c). 

6.  As  explained  above,  there  is  nothing  inequitable  in  the  provision 
with  regard  to  the  currency  and  rate  of  exchange  to  be  adopted  for 
payment  of  debts.  It  is  further  suggested  in  the  German  Note  that 
the  method  of  settlement  adopted  will  create  a  great  demand  for  bills 
of  exchange  in  the  currency  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  and 
that  this  will  necessarily  lead  to  a  further  depreciation  of  German 
currency.  There  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  such  a  result,  for  the  balance 
due  by  Germany  will  in  practice  be  settled  by  crediting  Germany  with 
the  proceeds  of  German  property  liquidated  in  Allied  or  Associated 
States. 
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Article  296  {d) ,  last  paragraph. 

7.  As  regards  the  rate  of  exchange  in  the  case  of  new  States,  due 
regard  will  no  doubt  be  paid  by  the  Keparation  Commission,  in  fixing 
the  rate  of  exchange,  to  the  provisions  in  force  in  the  new  States  as 
to  the  relations  between  its  currency  and  the  currency  previously 
existing  in  its  territory. 

Article  296  (e). 

8.  The  German  Delegation  points  out  that  a  period  of  six  months  is 
allowed  within  which  any  Allied  or  Associated  State  may  decide  to 
adopt  the  clearing  ofiice  scheme,  and  suggests  that  if  it  is  to  be  put  into 
operation  a  speedy  decision  should  be  required.  In  this  respect  satis¬ 
faction  can  be  given  to  the  German  Delegation,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  period  of  six  months  can  be  reduced  to  one  month  from  the  date  of 
ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  by  the  interested  Power. 

Article  296  (/). 

9.  This  Article  provides  for  the  possibility  of  two  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  States  which  have  adopted  as  regards  Germany  the  clearing 
ofiice  system,  agreeing  that  nationals  of  one  in  the  territory  of  the 
other  shall  be  treated  as  nationals  of  the  latter  with  regard  to  the 
paj^ment  of  their  pre-war  debts  to  Germans  and  the  recovery  of  debts 
owing  to  them  by  Germans. 

Article  72  {Special  Provisions  with  Regard  to  Alsace-Lorraine). 

In  fact  and  in  law  economic  relations  between  Alsace-Lorrainers  and 
Germany  have  been  suspended  by  the  occupation  and  by  the  Armistice. 
They  will  only  be  resumed  at  a  later  date. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  debts  of  which  the  payment  has 
been  suspended  should  be  regulated  by  a  special  clearing  office  at  a 
fixed  and  reciprocal  rate  of  exchange. 

The  only  debts  here  in  question  are  those  between  Alsace-Lorrainers 
who  acquire  French  nationality  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  German 
Empire,  German  States,  and  their  nationals  on  the  other  hand. 

VI.  Property,  Rights  and  Interests 
Articles  297  and  298. 

The  German  Delegation  refers  in  the  first  place  to  the  observations 
in  its  note  of  the  22nd  May  with  regard  to  private  property,  rights 
and  interests.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  examined 
above  the  principles  involved  in  that  note. 

The  Kemarks  of  the  German  Delegation  repeat  the  objection  as  to 
the  right  reserved  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  liquidate 
German  property  after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty;  to  apply 
measures  of  liquidation  in  territory  detached  from  Germany ;  and  to 
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avail  themselves  at  once  of  the  advantages  of  the  settlement  provided 
for  in  the  Conditions  of  Peace. 

It  is  sufficient  to  refer  on  this  subject  to  the  explanations  already 
given,  pointing  out  that  the  use  of  property  in  the  manner  provided 
is  an  essential  means  for  the  Allied  and  Associated  States  to  recover  a 
part  of  their  claim.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  this  principle  to  be 
applied  as  widely  as  possible,  and  there  can  be  no  question  of  limiting 
it  to  property  in  Allied  territory  as  that  territory  existed  before  the 
war,  or  to  property  which  has  already  been  liquidated  during  the  war. 

Nevertheless  it  appears  possible  to  provide  a  special  regime  in  this 
respect  so  far  as  regards  the  newly  created  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  and  those  which  are  not  entitled  to  reparation  in  accordance 
with  the  Conditions  of  Peace. 

So  far  as  regards  these  Powers  provision  is  now  made  that,  without 
prejudice  to  the  rights  given  to  the  Reparation  Commission  by  the 
present  Treaty,  the  proceeds  of  liquidation  shall  in  certain  cases  be 
paid  direct  to  the  owner.  If  on  the  application  of  the  owner  the 
Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  provided  for  by  Section  VI,  or  an  Arbitrator 
appointed  by  that  Tribunal,  is  satisfied  that  the  conditions  of  the  sale 
or  measures  taken  by  the  Allied  or  Associated  Government  by  which 
the  liquidation  has  been  effected,  outside  their  general  laws,  were  un¬ 
fairly  prejudicial  to  the  price  obtained,  they  shall  have  discretion  to 
award  equitable  compensation  to  be  paid  by  the  Allied  or  Associated 
Government  concerned  to  the  owner. 

Certain  provisions  of  Article  297  of  the  Conditions  of  Peace  are 
further  made  the  subject  of  observations  by  the  German  Delegation 
with  regard  to  special  matters. 

1.  The  Note  of  the  22nd  May  refers  to  paragraph  10  of  the  Annex  to 
Section  IV  relating  to  the  handing  over  of  securities,  certificates  and 
like  documents  of  title  with  regard  to  property  situated  in  Allied  and 
Associated  countries.  With  regard  to  such  delivery  the  Allied  and 
Assofciated  Powers  have  simply  adopted  a  different  method  from  that 
which  Germany  herself  has  adopted  in  like  matters,  but  with  no  varia¬ 
tion  of  principle.  Germany,  in  case  of  similar  liquidations  of  Allied 
property,  gave  new  securities  or  certificates  to  German  or  neutral  na¬ 
tionals,  excluding  Allied  or  Associated  nationals  from  the  companies 
or  associations  concerned.  The  Allies  have  considered  it  preferable 
for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  German  interests  in  Allied  enterprises 
to  require  from  Germany  the  direct  delivery  of  the  securities  and  docu¬ 
ments  of  title  held  by  Germans.  This  difference  in  method  gives  no 
reasonable  ground  for  complaint. 

Article  297  (/)  and  {g). 

2.  The  German  Delegation  asks  for  an  explanation  with  regard  to 
the  conditions  in  which  nationals  of  Allied  and  Associated  States  who 
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are  owners  of  property  which  has  been  subjected  to  a  measure  of  trans¬ 
fer  in  German  territory  can  require  the  restoration  of  such  property. 
This  power  is  given  to  nationals  of  Allied  and  Associated  States  in 
the  territory  of  which  legislative  measures  requiring  the  general  liqui¬ 
dation  of  enemy  property  were  not  in  application  before  the  signature 
of  the  Armistice.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  provision  can  be  mis¬ 
understood.  Legislative  measures  requiring  general  liquidation  clearly 
mean  those  which,  as  in  Germany,  have  been  passed  by  the  legislative 
authority  and  were  applicable  to  all  the  property  of  nationals  of  an 
enemy  State. 

The  restoration  in  specie  has  the  effect  of  assisting  in  the  settlement 
of  the  compensation  provided  for  nationals  of  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,  and  limiting  the  inconveniences  falling  upon  Germany  from 
the  depreciation  of  the  mark. 

3.  The  German  Delegation  also  asks  for  explanations  as  to  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  proceeds  of  liquidations  of  German  property. 

Such  disposal  is  clearly  dealt  with  by  Article  297  (A)  and  para¬ 
graph  4  of  the  Annex  to  that  Article,  giving  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  the  right  to  employ  the  proceeds  of  these  liquidations  as  there 
specified. 

Annex,  faragrapTi  1. 

4.  The  proviso  at  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  paragraph  that 
the  provisions  of  the  paragraph  shall  not  be  held  to  prejudice  the 
titles  to  property  heretofore  acquired  in  good  faith  and  for  value  and 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  the  property  is 
situate  by  nationals  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  is  inserted 
in  order  to  prevent  the  rights  of  Allied  nationals  being  prejudiced 
by  the  confirmation  of  action  taken  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  States. 
This  proviso  will  not  affect  the  rights  of  German  nationals. 

Annex,  paragraph  5. 

5.  The  object  of  this  paragraph  is  to  require  the  restoration  to  the 
virtual  owner  of  trade-marks  outside  Germany,  which,  through  liqui¬ 
dation  proceedings  taken  in  Germany,  have  been  transferred  to  other 
persons.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  operation  of  the  paragraph 
is  limited  to  cases  in  which  before  the  war  the  company  incorporated 
in  an  Allied  or  Associated  State  had  rights  to  the  use  of  the  trade 
marks  or  methods  of  reproduction  referred  to  in  the  paragraph,  and 
that  the  German  company  will  be  allowed  to  continue  the  use  of  the 
trade-marks  in  Germany  and  will  also  be  able  to  manufacture  in 
Germany. 

6.  The  German  claim  that  the  property  of  German  institutions  for 
research  and  education  shall  be  wholly  exempt  from  liability  to  liqui¬ 
dation  cannot  be  conceded  in  view  of  the  past  activities  of  some  of  the 
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institutions  which  nominally  exist  for  the  above  purposes.  Never¬ 
theless,  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights  under  Article  297  with  regard 
to  any  particular  institution,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  will 
have  full  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  advancement  of  science  and 
education  and  of  organisations  bona  fide  limited  to  these  objects. 

Hie  following  explanations  should  be  added  on  certain  points  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  German  Note  of  the  22nd  May; 

It  is  suggested  in  the  German  Note  that  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Governments  reserve  for  themselves  the  right  of  extending  the  process 
of  liquidation  to  German  property  which  may  come  within  their  terri¬ 
tory  in  the  future.  In  explanation  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  para¬ 
graph  (b)  of  Article  297  will  be  applied  only  to  property  as  it  exists 
on  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

The  German  Delegation  suggests  that  there  may  have  been  corrupt 
or  fraudulent  machinations  by  persons  in  the  Allied  and  Associated 
States  dealing  with  the  liquidation  of  German  property.  The  Allied 
and  Associated  States  are  ready  to  give  full  assurance  that  proceed¬ 
ings  will  be  taken  against  persons  who  have  committed  punishable 
offences  in  the  liquidation  of  German  property,  and  that  they  will 
welcome  any  information  and  evidence  which  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  can  furnish  in  this  respect. 

Finally,  the  German  Note  states  that  it  appears  to  be  reserved  to  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Governments  to  reach  arbitrary  decisions  as 
regards  the  amount  of  the  claims  of  their  nationals  in  respect  of  acts 
committed  by  the  German  Government  between  the  31st  July,  1914, 
and  the  date  at  which  the  respective  Allied  or  Associated  States  en¬ 
tered  the  war.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  agree  that, 
so  far  as  such  claims  are  concerned,  their  amounts  may  be  assessed  by 
an  arbitrator  appointed  by  M.  Gustav  Ador,  or  if  M.  Ador  cannot 
make  the  appointment,  by  an  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  Mixed  Arbi¬ 
tral  Tribunal. 

VII.  Contracts,  Prescriptions  and  Jvdgments 

I.  CONTRACTS 

In  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  the  determination  of  the  question 
of  the  maintenance  or  dissolution  of  contracts  depends  on  the  fact 
of  trading  between  the  parties  being  unlawful,  because  if  such  trading 
was  not  unlawful  the  contract  could  have  been  completed. 

The  provisions  with  regard  to  contracts  do  not  apply  to  contracts 
between  German  nationals  and  the  nationals  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  of  Brazil  and  of  Japan,  because  the  constitution  and  law 
of  those  countries  create  difficulties  in  applying  these  provisions  to 
their  nationals. 
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It  is  suggested  by  the  German  Delegation  that  the  continuance  of 
contracts  between  enemies  is  made  dependent  on  the  inclination  of 
the  Allied  and  Associated  States  or  of  their  nationals  alone,  but  in 
the  first  place  the  exception  contained  in  paragraph  (b)  of  Article 
299  is  limited  to  cases  in  which  the  execution  of  a  contract  is  required 
in  the  general  interest,  and  in  the  second  place,  the  execution  can 
only  be  required  by  the  Allied  or  Associated  Government  concerned 
and  not  by  a  national  of  that  State.  The  same  paragraph  also  pro¬ 
vides  for  equitable  compensation  being  granted  where  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  contract  would,  owing  to  the  alteration  of  trade  condi¬ 
tions,  cause  one  of  the  parties  substantial  prejudice. 

It  is  suggested  further  that  this  provision  would  make  German 
contractual  interests  in  the  future  a  prey  to  the  arbitrary  will  of 
aliens,  but  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  paragraph  (&)  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  a  contract  thus  maintained  must  be  required  within  six  months 
from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty. 

The  German  Delegation  suggests  that  the  future  treatment  of  pre¬ 
war  contracts  cannot  be  solved  in  one  and  the  same  way  for  all  classes 
of  contracts,  and  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  certain  classes  of  con¬ 
tracts,  which  are  specified  in  paragraph  2  of  the  Annex,  are  excepted 
hy  that  paragraph  from  the  general  rule  of  dissolution  laid  down  by 
Article  299. 

Article  899  (d). 

It  is  suggested  that  some  particular  favour  is  shown  to  inhabitants 
of  transferred  territory  who  acquire  the  nationality  of  an  Allied 
Power,  by  excluding  contracts  between  Allied  nationals  and  such  per¬ 
sons  from  the  general  rule  of  dissolution  of  contracts.  The  Treaty, 
which  settles  the  relations  between  Allied  nationals  and  German 
nationals,  has  not  to  settle  the  question  of  the  relations  between  Allied 
nationals ;  this  question  is  entirely  a  domestic  matter. 

Annex,  paragraph  18. 

The  rule  laid  down  in  this  paragraph  with  regard  to  the  cancellation 
of  groups  of  contracts  with  German  life  insurance  companies  is  per¬ 
fectly  equitable,  for  the  German  insurance  company  will  get  rid  of  its 
liability  on  the  policies  by  handing  over  the  proportion  of  its  assets 
attributable  to  those  policies. 

Article  76. 

The  reasons  of  an  economic  character  which  require  the  cancellation 
of  contracts  concluded  before  the  war  between  nationals  of  enemy 
Powers  do  not  apply  to  contracts  concluded  during  the  war  between 
Alsace-Lorrainers  who  regain  French  nationality  and  Germans.  The 
maintenance  of  these  contracts  is  accordingly  provided  for  by  the 
Treaty.  At  the  same  time,  reasons  of  a  political  character  may  require 
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the  cancellation  by  the  French  Government  in  the  general  interest  of 
certain  contracts  which  were  or  may  have  been  imposed  on  Alsace- 
Lorraine  manufacturers  with  a  view  to  subjecting  their  interests  to 
German  economic  interests. 

In  order  to  avoid  perpetuating  the  disturbance  which  cancellations 
of  this  character  might  introduce  into  commercial  relations,  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  right  of  cancellation  has  been  limited  to  six  months. 
Nevertheless,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  agree  to  add  to  Article 
75  the  following  provision : 

“If  the  dissolution  provided  for  in  the  second  paragraph  of  this 
Article  would  cause  one  of  the  parties  substantial  prejud^ice,  equitable 
compensation,  calculated  solely  on  the  capital  employed  without  taking 
accomit  of  loss  of  profits,  shall  be  accorded  to  the  prejudiced  party.” 

n.  PRESCRIPTIONS 

Article  300  {h). 

Tliis  provision  applies  to  judicial  or  administrative  measures  of  exe¬ 
cution  which  may  have  been  taken  in  consequence  of  the  non-perform¬ 
ance  of  any  act  or  formality  during  the  war. 

Article  300  {d). 

This  provision  applies  to  cases  in  which  a  contract  has  been  dissolved 
without  resorting  to  any  judicial  or  similar  procedure.  The  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  agree  to  the  addition  of  the  words  “between 
enemies”  after  the  word  “contract”  in  the  first  line  of  the  paragraph 
in  order  to  limit  definitely  the  application  of  the  paragraph  to  a 
contract  between  enemies. 

It  is  suggested  by  the  German  Delegation  that  paragraph  {d)  is 
unnecessary,  because  of  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (c)  ;  but  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  paragraph  (c)  only  deals  with  cases  in  which 
rights  have  been  prejudiced  by  measures  referred  to  in  paragraph  (&). 
Paragraph  (d)  is  accordingly  necessary. 

in.  JUDGMENTS 

Article  SO'2. 

The  Treaty  provides  that  in  certain  cases  Allied  or  Associated 
Courts  are  competent  to  decide  certain  disputes,  but  this  power  is  not 
given  to  the  German  Courts.  Reciprocity  is  not  therefore  possible 
with  regard  to  the  execution  of  judgments  or  the  application  to  the 
Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  for  compensation. 

VIII.  Mixed  Arhitral  Tribimal 

Article  301}.. 

The  suggestion  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal 
be  extended  may  be  answered  as  follows.  The  purpose  of  the  Tribunal 
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is  not  only  to  decide  new  rights  arising  under  the  Treaty,  but  also  to 
provide  a  new  forum  to  which  may  be  referred  certain  disputes  con¬ 
cerning  private  rights  already  in  existence.  As  to  these,  the  Courts 
of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  already  have  jurisdiction,  and 
some  of  these  Powers  find  insuperable  difficulties  in  attempting  to 
deprive  their  Courts  of  it.  Under  their  systems  of  jurisprudence, 
and  in  existing  circumstances,  they  find  no  sufficient  reason  for  ex¬ 
cluding  their  citizens  from  the  access  to  their  own  courts  which  their 
laws  now  afford.  No  new  jurisdiction  is  conferred  upon  any  such 
courts,  and  German  litigants  are  not  prejudiced  through  the  retention 
by  such  courts  of  the  jurisdiction  which  they  now  have. 

Article  30 ^  (/) . 

The  German  proposal  to  bring  into  accord  the  wording  of  Article 
304  (/)  and  of  paragraph  24  of  the  Annex  to  Article  296,  Section  III 
may  be  accepted.  For  this  purpose,  the  more  precise  of  the  two  ver¬ 
sions  should  be  selected,  viz.,  “The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree 
to  regard  the  decisions  of  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  as  final  and 
conclusive,  and  to  render  them  binding  upon  their  nationals.” 

Annex^  'paragraphs  8  and  9. 

Objection  is  raised  by  the  German  Delegation  to  the  provision  in 
paragraphs  8  and  9  of  the  Annex  to  Article  304  providing  that  the 
language  of  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  and  the  place  and  time  of 
its  sessions  shall  be  determined  by  the  Allied  or  Associated  Power 
concerned;  in  order  to  meet  this  objection  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  agree  that  the  language  of  the  proceedings  shall,  unless  other¬ 
wise  agreed,  be  English,  French,  Italian  or  Japanese  as  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Allied  or  Associated  Power  concerned,  and  that  the  time 
and  place  of  meeting  shall  be  determined  by  the  President  of  the 
Tribunal. 

Article  304  (ff)  • 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  further  agree  to  accept  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  German  Delegation  according  to  which  the  tribunals 
and  authorities  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  will  furnish  to  the 
Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunals  direct  all  the  assistance  in  their  power, 
particularly  by  transmitting  notices  and  collecting  evidence. 

With  regard  to  the  German  Note  of  the  29th  May  asking  for  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  property  of  German  nationals  in  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  countries,  it  is  not  possible  to  furnish  a  reliable  estimate  of  the 
value  of  such  property,  but  the  German  Delegation  no  doubt  has  in¬ 
formation  in  its  possession  from  the  returns  made  to  the  German 
Government. 


*“  Ante,  p.  925. 
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IX.  Industrial  Proferty 

Article  SOS. 

1.  The  term  ^’■ayants  droit"'''  in  the  French  text  and  “legal  representa¬ 
tives”  in  the  English  text,  used  in  Article  306  as  having  an  identical 
meaning,  ought  to  be  understood ;  the  first  as  denoting  the  persons  who 
legally  represent  the  beneficiaries  whose  rights  they  have  acquired, 
whether  by  succession  or  any  other  regular  transfer,  the  second  as 
signifying  “heirs,  executors  and  assigns.” 

2.  The  last  paragraph  of  Article  306  relates  only  to  cases  where 
German-owned  companies  and  businesses  have  been,  or  will  be  here¬ 
after,  liquidated  under  Article  297  of  Section  IV  of  the  Treaty 
(Property,  Rights,  and  Interests).  The  provision,  which  moreover 
corresponds  to  the  measures  taken  by  Germany  in  respect  of  property 
belonging  to  nationals  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  States  is,  there¬ 
fore,  limited  to  the  businesses  or  companies  which  are,  or  will  be,  in 
existence  at  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty. 

3.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  not  prepared  to  grant  the 
request  of  the  German  Delegation  for  reciprocity  in  regard  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  legal  and  administrative  acts  taken  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  during  the  war  in  respect  of  industrial,  literary,  and  artistic 
property.  Certain  Allied  and  Associated  States  have  not  taken  any 
measures  of  this  kind,  so  that  if  reciprocity  were  accorded  it  would 
be  to  the  detriment  of  the  rights  of  the  nationals  of  such  States  with¬ 
out  any  offset. 

4.  The  clause  providing  that  no  action  shall  be  brought  by  Ger¬ 
many  or  her  nationals  in  respect  of  the  use  during  the  war  of  her  in¬ 
dustrial,  literary  or  artistic  property  by  the  Government  of  any  Allied 
or  Associated  Power,  or  by  any  person  acting  on  behalf  or  with  the 
assent  of  such  Government  is  clearly  a  proper  and  necessary  clause  pro¬ 
viding  for  amnesty  for  all  acts  done  by  a  Government  or  its  agents. 
The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  not,  however,  prepared  to  make 
the  clause  reciprocal,  especially  as  they  have  no  knowledge  as  to  the 
action  which  may  have  been  taken  by  the  German  Government  with 
respect  to  the  industrial,  literary  and  artistic  property  owned  by  their 
citizens. 

As  regards  the  disposition  of  funds  arising  from  the  use  of  indus¬ 
trial  property  during  the  war,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  pro¬ 
cedure  in  this  matter  must  necessarily  be  the  same  as  that  followed 
in  regard  to  other  debts. 

5.  The  words  “Unless  the  legislation  of  any  one  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  otherwise  directs”  in  the  fourth  paragraph  of 
Article  306  apply  only  to  the  legislation  existing  at  the  moment  of 
the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  There  is  no  objection,  in  order 
to  make  this  dear,  to  inserting  the  words  “in  force  at  the  moment 
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of  the  signature  of  the  present  Treaty”  to  qualify  the  word  “legisla¬ 
tion”  in  the  first  phrase  of  the  fourth  paragraph  of  Article  303. 

6.  The  differences  between  the  expression  “sums  due  or  paid”  on  the 
one  hand  and  “sums  produced”  on  the  other,  in  the  fourth  paragraph 
of  Article  306,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  effect  of  the  Allied 
emergency  measures  will  continue  and  that  sums  will  be  paid  in  the 
future,  whereas  the  measures  taken  by  Germany  will  cease  to  have 
effect. 

7.  The  fifth  paragraph  of  Article  306,  which  provides  that  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  shall  have  the  right  to  impose  limita¬ 
tions,  conditions  or  restrictions  on  rights  of  industrial  property  owned 
by  Germans,  has  by  no  means  for  its  object  the  outlawing  of  such 
property  or  the  confiscation  of  these  rights. 

(a)  It  is  intended,  on  the  one  hand,  to  reserve  to  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  the  right  to  impose  restrictions  on  industrial, 
literary,  and  artistic  property  when  considered  necessary  for  national 
defence  or  public  interest.  This  right,  which  Germany  has  reserved 
to  herself  by  her  domestic  legislation,  is  a  general  and  continuing 
right,  to  be  exercised  as  occasion  arises  in  respect  of  industrial,  literary, 
and  artistic  property  acquired  before  or  after  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

(b)  It  is  intended,  on  the  other  hand,  to  retain  the  power  to  use 
industrial,  literary,  and  artistic  property  as  a  pledge  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  obligations  of  Germany  and  for  the  reparation  of 
damages,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  proposed  to  retain  power  to  deal 
with  other  German  property.  But  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  to  utilise  for  this  purpose  the  industrial,  liter¬ 
ary,  and  artistic  property  which  may  arise  after  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  present  Treaty.  Only  the  industrial,  literary,  and  artistic 
property  arising  before  or  during  the  war  will  be  subjected  by  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  limitations,  conditions  or  restrictions 
for  assuring  the  fair  treatment  by  Germany  of  the  rights  of  indus¬ 
trial,  literary,  and  artistic  property  held  in  German  territory  by  their 
nationals  or  for  securing  the  due  fulfilment  of  all  the  obligations 
undertaken  by  Germany  in  the  present  Treaty. 

To  make  clear  the  different  treatment  which  they  intend  to  accord 
to  property  acquired  before  the  coming  into  force  of  this  Treaty  and 
that  acquired  thereafter,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  add  to  the  fifth  paragraph  of  Article  306  the  following 
provision : 

As  regards  the  rights  of  industrial,  literary,  and  artistic  property 
acquired  after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  the  above- 
mentioned  right  reserved  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  shall 
only  be  exercised  in  the  case  where  these  limitations,  conditions,  or 
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restrictions  may  be  considered  necessary  for  national  defence  or  in 
the  public  interest, 

Ihe  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  see  no  objection  to  making  it 
clear  that  the  measures  which  can  be  taken  under  the  fifth  para¬ 
graph  of  Article  306  will  not  be  exercised  without  compensation  to 
the  German  beneficiaries  of  the  rights,  and  with  this  object  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  insert  after  the  above-mentioned  addition  to  this  paragraph 
the  following  new  paragi-aph : 

In  the  event  of  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
paragraph  by  any  Allied  or  Associated  Power,  there  shall  be  paid 
reasonable  indemnities  or  royalties,  which  shall  be  dealt  with  in  the 
same  way  as  other  sums  due  to  German  nationals  are  directed  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  present  Treaty. 

Article  307. 

8.  The  German  objection  to  the  reservation  by  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers  of  freedom  to  apply  their  war  legislation  to  patents 
which  may  be  revived  under  Articles  307  and  308  is  based  on  an  exag¬ 
gerated  view  of  the  effect  of  this  provision,  which  would  probably 
affect  only  a  small  number  of  patents  revived.  All  such  patents  would, 
if  they  had  been  kept  up,  have  been  subject  to  similar  provisions  during 
the  war.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  prepared  to  limit 
their  rights  in  this  matter  to  the  grant  of  licences,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  to  insert  the  words  “as  to  the  grant  of  licences”  after  the  word 
“provisions”  in  the  penultimate  line  of  the  second  paragraph  of 
Article  307. 

Article  310. 

9.  Since  contracts  for  licences  in  respect  of  rights  in  industrial, 
literary  and  artistic  property  should  receive  the  same  treatment  as 
other  pre-war  contracts,  the  same  procedure  should  be  applied  to 
them  as  is  applied  to  contracts  generally,  as  provided  in  Articles 
299  to  305. 

Article  311. 

10.  As  regards  the  recognition  and  the  protection  of  rights  in  in¬ 
dustrial,  literary  and  artistic  property  belonging  to  Germans  in  the 
territories  separated  from  Germany,  the  following  addition  is  made  to 
Article  311 : 

The  rights  of  industrial,  literary  and  artistic  property  which  are  in 
force  in  the  territories  separated  from  Germany  in  accordance  with 
the  present  Treaty,  at  the  moment  of  the  separation  of  these  territories 
from  Germany,  or  which  will  be  re-established  or  restored  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  306  of  the  present  Treaty,  shall 
be  recognised  by  the  State  to  which  the  said  territory  is  transferred  and 
shall  remain  in  force  in  that  territory  for  the  same  period  of  time 
given  them  under  the  German  law. 
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PART  XII.  PORTS,  WATERWAYS  AND  RAILWAYS 

The  remarks  of  the  German  Delegation  regarding  the  clauses 
affecting  communications  (Part  XII  of  the  Conditions  of  Peace)  are, 
for  the  most  part,  too  general  to  allow  of  a  detailed  reply,  and,  fur¬ 
ther,  are  not  in  the  nature  of  technical  objections.  On  all  points  the 
German  Delegation  seems  to  recognise  that  the  proposed  measures 
are  capable  of  practical  application ;  its  opposition  is  essentially  one 
of  principle,  both  from  the  theoretical  and  the  political  point  of 
view. 

These  objections  and  criticisms  can,  indeed,  be  summarised  as 
follows : 

In  the  first  place,  Germany  considers  her  sovereign  rights  to  be 
infringed  by  any  stipulation  introducing  into  the  regime  of  her 
ports,  navigable  waterways  and  railways  any  kind  whatever  of  inter¬ 
national  control,  and  indeed,  by  any  stipulation  introducing  any 
definite  contractual  obligation  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  Further, 
since  Germany  claims  to  enter  the  League  of  Nations  forthwith  on  a 
footing  of  complete  equality  with  other  peoples,  she  therefore  refuses 
to  subscribe  to  any  engagements  which  would  not  be  imposed  on  a 
basis  of  reciprocity,  and  immediately,  on  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  as  on  herself. 

Opposition  on  points  of  detail  and  objection  to  the  solution  of  par¬ 
ticular  problems  are  explained  only  on  the  basis  of  these  two  funda¬ 
mental  differences.  Germany  seems  to  agree  as  to  the  rules  of  free¬ 
dom  of  transit  and  international  circulation,  but  directly  the  question 
as  to  the  measures  necessary  to  secure  the  application  thereof  on  her 
territory  is  raised,  she  alleges  either  that  she  cannot  submit  to  a  “med¬ 
dling  in  her  internal  organisation  as  regards  railway  traffic  and 
working,”  or  that  “the  vital  strength  of  German  coast  towns  is 
intentionally  weakened  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  securing 
to  themselves  the  right  to  use  the  ports  and  navigable  waterways 
exempt,  in  practice,  from  any  German  control,”  or,  finally,  that  ad¬ 
hesion  in  advance  to  future  international  conventions  on  means  of 
communication  is  an  affront  to  her  dignity,  and  that  the  provisions 
for  the  construction  of  railways  and  canals  on  her  territory  are  a 
violation  of  her  independence.  In  other  cases  (regime  of  tariffs  on 
railways,  equal  treatment  for  all  nations  in  ports  and  on  navigable 
waterways),  she  accepts  the  proposed  stipulations  subject  only  to  cer¬ 
tain  reserves  and  on  condition  of  immediate  reciprocity  on  the  part  of 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  Similarly,  it  is  noted  that,  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  Danzig,  Germany  declares  herself  ready  to 
accord,  to  assure  Poland  free  access  to  the  sea,  facilities  and  ad¬ 
vantages  similar  to  those  which  are  asked  from  her  at  Hamburg  and 
Stettin  on  behalf  of  the  Czecko-Slovak  State ;  but  without  raising  any 
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objection  of  principle  she  claims  to  make  the  matter  in  both  cases  the 
subject  of  and  a  counter  in  a  special  negotiation  with  the  interested 
parties  only,  without  any  international  guarantee.  The  regulation 
of  the  Elbe,  the  Danube,  and  the  Niemen,  which  also  does  not  meet 
with  any  technical  objections,  should  for  similar  reasons  be  left  to 
friendly  agreements  which  alone  are  compatible  with  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  German  State. 

The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  refers  specially  in  Article 
23  (e)  to  “provision  to  secure  and  maintain  freedom  of  communica¬ 
tions  and  of  transit,  and  equitable  treatment  for  the  commerce  of  all 
members  of  the  League.  In  this  connection  the  special  necessities  of 
the  regions  devastated  during  the  war  of  1914^1918  shall  be  borne  in 
mind.”  This  freedom  of  communications  and  equal  treatment  for  all 
nations  on  the  territory  of  Germany  are  exactly  those  laid  down  and 
guaranteed  in  Part  XII  of  the  Conditions  of  Peace.  Until  general 
conventions,  which  will  be  integral  parts  of  the  statute  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  can  render  possible  a  wider  application  of  these  principles, 
it  has  appeared  necessary  to  insert  at  once  tlie  essential  provisions  of 
such  general  conventions  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  so  that  an  enemy  State 
may  not,  by  future  obstructive  procedure  and  for  political  reasons, 
prevent  their  being  put  into  force,  and  further  to  insist  in  advance  that 
such  general  conventions  shall  be  accepted  in  their  entirety  in  the 
future.  Provision  is  formally  made  for  the  extension  of  these  provi¬ 
sions  and  for  the  ultimate  grant  of  reciprocity  in  respect  of  all  such  as 
are  capable  of  being  made  reciprocal,  but  only  after  five  years,  unless 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  decides  to  prolong  that  period. 
It  would  not  have  been  possible,  by  immediately  granting  equal  treat¬ 
ment  to  Germany,  to  allow  her  to  profit  indirectly  from  the  material 
devastation  and  the  economic  ruin  for  which  her  Government  and 
her  armies  are  responsible.  But  at  the  end  of  this  period  Germany  will 
be  able  to  claim  on  the  territory  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
the  application  of  those  measures  which  she  to-day  describes  as  con¬ 
stituting  a  meddling  with  her  internal  organisation  which  cannot  be 
borne,  or,  alternatively,  she  will  herself  cease  to  be  bound  thereby. 

Such  are  the  principles  which  underlie  and  explain  the  texts  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  general  regime  of  traffic  on  ways  of  communications.  The 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  in  no  case  attempted  to  prevent  the 
legitimate  use  by  Germany  of  her  economic  independence,  but  have 
merely  proposed  to  prevent  the  abusive  use  thereof.  Above  all,  they 
have  aimed  at  securing  freedom  of  communications  and  transit  to  or 
from  young  landlocked  States,  which  in  the  absence  of  definite  guar¬ 
antees  would  have  regained  their  political  independence  only  to  fall 
once  again  under  the  economic  tutelage  of  Germany. 

The  same  ideas  have  given  rise  to  and  inspired  the  solution  of  the 
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definite  problems  raised  by  the  organisation  of  the  particular  commu¬ 
nication  routes  in  question. 

Thus,  the  provisions  regarding  internal  navigation  routes  apply 
only  to  river  systems  which  are  all  international  as  defined  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna  and  by  later  Conventions.  The  Oder,  for  example, 
from  its  confluence  with  the  Oppa,  was  declared  international  under  a 
Treaty  between  Austria  and  Prussia  dated  the  8th  August,  1839;  the 
Tchecko-Slovak  State  possesses  therefore  a  juridical  interest  in  the 
navigation  regime  of  this  river.  Nor  are  the  canals  mentioned  in  the 
Treaty  the  general  canal  system  of  Germany,  but  only  (except  in  the 
case  of  the  Rhine-Meuse  and  Rhine-Danube  navigable  waterways) 
the  lateral  canals  constructed  to  duplicate  or  improve  naturally  navi¬ 
gable  sections  of  the  same  international  rivers.  It  should  be  noted 
in  this  connection  that  the  Czecko-Slovak  State  declares  itself  pre¬ 
pared  to  place  under  the  administration  of  the  International  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Oder  a  certain  number  of  canals  to  be  constructed  sub¬ 
sequently  to  extend  this  system  of  waterways  across  its  territory. 
Lastly,  as  regards  the  functions  of  the  River  Commissions,  these  are 
limited  to  the  practical  application  of  the  principles  laid  down  either 
in  Articles  332  to  337  of  the  Treaty  or  in  a  future  International  Con¬ 
vention  which  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Their  powers  are  not  limited  to  German  territory  but  extend  in  all 
cases  to  the  territory  of  at  least  one  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  Powers. 
The  internationalisation  of  the  Elbe  is  even  extended  to  one  of  its 
tributaries  whose  course  lies  solely  within  Czecko-Slovakian  territory, 
viz.,  the  Vltava  (Moldau)  up  to  Prague.  In  conformity  with  all 
precedents,  the  sole  object  of  the  regulation  of  navigation  on  these 
rivers  is  to  establish  complete  equality  between  the  subjects  of  all 
nations,  and  not  to  allow  any  riparian  State  to  use  its  geographical 
situation  and  the  fact  that  a  great  route  of  international  communica¬ 
tion  passes  through  its  territory  as  a  means  of  applying  economic  and 
political  pressure  on  States  dependent  on  it.  Delegates  from  non¬ 
riparian  States  are  included  in  the  River  Commissions  as  well  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  riparian  States,  in  the  first  place  as  representing  the 
general  interest  in  free  circulation  on  the  rivers  regarded  as  transit 
routes,  and,  secondly,  so  that  within  the  River  Commissions  themselves 
they  may  act  as  a  check  on  the  strongest  riparian  State  abusing  her 
preponderating  influence  to  the  detriment  of  the  others.  For  the  same 
reason,  in  deciding  upon  the  number  of  representatives  allotted  to  each 
riparian  State,  the  great  factor  of  freedom  of  communication  must 
rank  first. 

The  international  regime  has  been,  or  is  ultimately  to  be,  extended  to 
certain  connecting  waterways.  The  Rhine-Meuse  and  the  Rhine- 
Danube  waterways,  the  construction  of  which  is  contemplated,  and 
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which  are  necessary  for  the  development  of  communication  by  inland 
navigation  between  the  North  Sea  and  the  Black  Sea  and  to  the  vital 
economic  interests  of  Belgium  and  the  New  States  of  Eastern  Europe, 
cannot  be  left  without  guarantee  under  the  sole  control  of  Germany. 
The  Kiel  Canal,  which  was  built  solely  for  military  ends,  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  which  is  left  to  Germany,  must  in  future  be  open  to 
international  navigation  so  that  an  easier  access  to  the  Baltic  may  be 
secured  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

An  undeniable  regard  for  what  is  right  underlies  the  provisions  re¬ 
lating  to  the  use  of  the  water-power  of  the  Khine  on  the  Franco- 
German  frontier  and  those  regarding  the  cession  of  railway  material 
which,  nevertheless,  Germany  describes  as  contrary  to  justice. 

The  use  of  the  water-power  of  the  Rhine  is,  indeed,  left  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  France,  on  whose  territory  almost  all  the  works  will  be 
carried  out;  the  building  of  weirs  on  either  bank  by  two  States  who 
are  necessarily  competitors  could  only  result  in  interference  with  the 
navigability  of  the  river  and  with  the  free  exercise  of  the  right  of 
passage  by  all  interested  parties,  and  would  diminish  the  economic 
yield  from  the  use  of  the  power.  But  France  undertakes  to  pay  Ger¬ 
many  the  share  due  to  her  by  natural  right  in  the  use  of  the  power,  that 
is,  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  power  produced  after  deducting  the 
cost  of  the  works. 

As  to  the  cession  of  railway  material,  including  the  cessions  to 
Poland,  it  is  obvious  that  in  making  a  fair  distribution  of  the  avail¬ 
able  rolling-stock  among  the  States  concerned  special  account  must  be 
taken  of  the  necessity  of  the  resumption  of  normal  working  condi¬ 
tions.  It  is  certainly  the  intention  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Pow¬ 
ers  that  the  condition  in  which  railways  and  rolling-stock  should  be 
handed  over  is  the  actual  condition  in  which  such  railways  and  rolling- 
stock  happened  to  be  at  the  time  of  the  signature  of  the  Armistice; 
with  the  exception,  however,  as  regards  the  cession  of  rolling-stock, 
of  cases  where  expert  commissions  might  decide  otherwise  on  account 
of  the  allocation  of  repair  shops  resulting  from  the  territorial  clauses. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  therefore  fully  convinced  that 
the  principles  of  these  clauses,  based  on  the  desire  to  guarantee  the 
free  regime  of  international  routes  of  communication  against  all  ob¬ 
stacles,  are  those  on  which  the  Armistice  was  based  and  which  have 
governed  the  preparation  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  Nevertheless,  ac¬ 
tuated  by  the  spirit  of  justice  which  has  always  guided  the  work  of 
the  Peace  Conference,  they  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  after  a  fur¬ 
ther  careful  and  detailed  examination  of  the  provisions  what  altera¬ 
tions  could  equitably  be  made  therein  without  infringing  in  any  way 
the  principles  set  out  above,  and  as  a  result  the  following  amend¬ 
ments  have  been  introduced ; 
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The  freedom  of  transit  between  East  Prussia  and  the  rest  of  Ger¬ 
many  is  more  clearly  defined. 

The  number  of  representatives  from  Germany  on  the  Commission 
for  the  Oder  is  increased  from  one  to  three. 

Measures  are  taken  to  ensure  the  representation  of  Germany  at  the 
Conference  which  will  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  establishing  a 
definitive  statute  for  the  Danube. 

The  (future)  Rhine-Danube  canal  is  to  be  subjected  merely  to  the 
regime  applicable  to  waterways  declared  to  be  international. 

The  provisions  relating  to  the  possibility  of  an  International  Com¬ 
mission  being  required  for  the  Kiel  Canal,  and  a  large  part  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  relating  to  railways  to  be  constructed  on  German  territory,  are 
deleted. 

PART  XIII.  LABOUR 

The  observations  put  forward  by  the  German  Delegation  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Labour  section  of  the  Treaty  contain  practically  nothing 
which  has  not  already  been  included  in  the  two  notes  previously  sub¬ 
mitted  by  that  Delegation  on  the  10th  and  22nd  May  1919,®®  to  which 
full  and  detailed  replies  were  sent  on  the  14th  and  28th  May.®®  The 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  do  not  consequently  think  it  desirable 
to  resume  the  examination  of  the  questions  already  dealt  with  in  these 
notes  and  in  the  replies  which  have  been  made  to  them. 

With  reference  to  the  point  concerning  the  protection  of  labour  in 
ceded  territories.  Article  312  of  the  Treaty  expressly  stipulates  for 
such  protection  by  means  of  conventions  to  be  concluded  between 
Germany  and  the  States  concerned.  Further  provision,  however,  has 
been  made  for  carrying  into  effect  the  intention  of  this  article  by  in¬ 
serting  in  it  a  plan  for  reference  to  impartial  technical  commissions 
of  all  cases  in  Avhich  an  early  settlement  is  not  reached  by  direct 
negotiation. 

PART  XIV.  GUARANTEES 

The  German  Delegation  observe  in  their  remarks  on  the  conditions 
of  peace :  “Only  a  return  to  the  immutable  principles  of  morality  and 
civilization  to  sanctity  of  treaties  would  render  it  possible  for  man¬ 
kind  to  continue  to  exist.” 

After  four  and  a  half  years  of  war  which  was  caused  by  the  re¬ 
pudiation  of  these  principles  by  Germany,  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  can  only  repeat  the  words  pronounced  by  President  Wilson, 
on  September  27,  1918:  “The  reason  why  peace  must  be  guaranteed 
is  that  there  will  be  parties  to  the  peace  whose  promises  have  proved 
untrustworthy.” 

“Appendix  I  to  CP-9  and  api)endix  II  to  CF-26,  vol.  v,  pp.  571  and  869. 

“  See  CP-13,  minute  4  and  appendix  II,  voL  v,  pp.  606  and  610 ;  and  appendix 
IV  to  cr-42,  ante,  p.  124. 
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Adriatic  claims.  See  under  Italy. 
Africa ;  Claims  of  Belgium,  Italy,  and 
Portugal,  697,  728,  729,  741 ;  general 
conventions  concerning  Africa,  pro- 
I)osed  German  adherence,  362,  844, 
953 

Albania,  78,  80,  81,  760-761 
Allenstein  plebiscite,  150,  151,  949 
Alsace-Lorraine,  German  peace  treaty 
provisions  concerning : 

Allied  and  German  observations;  May 
29,  German  observations,  and  Al¬ 
lied  reply,  June  16.  350,  356-358, 
434-435,  439,  797,  815-816,  829- 
832,  870-871,  889,  944-945.  082; 
June  20,  German  note,  and  Allied 
reply,  June  21,  562,  585,  601-602 

Economic  clauses :  Commercial  rela¬ 
tions,  831 ;  contracts,  1-4,  423- 
424,  439,  986-987 ;  debts,  434-435, 
880,  982 ;  property,  rights,  and  in¬ 
terests,  809,  830-831,  890,  892-893, 
893-894 

Financial  clauses,  357-358,  460,  562, 
565,  601-602,  831,  905,  944-945 

Political  clauses,  350,  356-358,  434- 
435,  439,  562,  565,  601-602,  797, 
815-816.  829-832,  870-871,  889, 
944-945,  982 

Ports,  etc.,  clauses,  831,  870-871 
Arabia.  See  Turkish  territories :  Syria 
and  adjoining  regions. 

Armaments.  See  Treaty:  Terms:  Mili¬ 
tary  under  Austria  and  Germany. 
Armenia.  See  under  Turkish  territo¬ 
ries. 

Armies  of  occupation.  Allied : 

Bulgaria,  proposed,  417,  487,  498-500 

Germany  (see  also  Rhine),  proposed 
advance  in  event  of  German  re¬ 
fusal  to  sign  peace  treaty,  31,  371, 
372,  501-509,  521,  523-524,  525- 
528,  543-556  550-551 

Rhine.  See  Rhine. 

Russian  territories.  See  Russia;  Al¬ 
lied  policy :  Military  assistance. 

Turkish  territories,  83,  132-133,  136- 
137,  67.5-676,  694,  712-714,  739, 
761,  762 

Upper  Silesia,  proposed,  150,  151,  153, 
154,  155.  201,  304-305,  318,  421- 
422,  450,  534,  948 

*  This  is  primarily  a  subject  index : 
no  attempt  has  been  made  (except  in  a 
few  instances)  to  include  names  of  per¬ 
sons.  Directories  of  the  various  delega¬ 
tions  are  printed  in  vol.  ni,  pp.  1-153. 


Armistice.  See  Poland ;  Ukrainian-Pol- 
ish  hostilities  and  under  Germany. 
Asia  Minor.  See  under  Turkish  terri¬ 
tories. 

Assling-Tarvis-Villach  region ;  Italian 
claims  and  military  operations 
against  Jugoslavs,  81,  102,  105-106, 
211,  214,  242,  249,  251,  295,  701,  707 ; 
noninclusion  in  Austrian  treaty, 
130,  133-134 
Austria : 

Agreement  to  prohibit  trade  with  Ger¬ 
many  and  Hungary  until  their 
final  acceptance  of  peace  treaties, 
proposed,  533,  541-542,  587,  590- 
591 

Frontier  questions : 

Czechoslovak  frontier,  131,  135-136 
Italian  frontier  in  Assling-Tarvis- 
Villach  region ;  Italian  claims 
and  military  operations  against 
Jugoslavs,  81,  102,  105-106.  211, 
214,  242,  249,  251,  295,  701.  707 ; 
noninclusion  in  Austrian  treaty, 
130.  133-134 

Klagenfurt  and  Carinthia,  Jugoslav 
claims  and  military  operations 
against  Austrians : 

Discussions,  general,  46-47,  72, 
102,  105-106,  115,  119-120, 
130,  134,  134-135,  138,  173- 
180,  189,  210,  234,  236-238, 
241,  242-243,  247-249.  260, 
295.  319,  534,  581-586.  588- 
589,  628-629,  701,  707 
Frontiers,  settlement  of,  and  ar¬ 
rangements  for  plebiscite,  46- 
47,  72,  102,  10.5-106,  138.  173- 
180,  234.  2.36-237,  242-243, 
248-249.  260.  319,  581-586, 
588-589.  628-629 

Military  mission,  interallied,  115, 
189,  210,  234,  238,  534,  701,  707 
Military  operations; 

Allied  demands  for  Jugoslav 
withdrawal  from  disputed 
territory : 

Discussions,  46-47,  115,  130, 
234.  241,  534 

Texts :  May  31, 134-135 ;  June 
7,  247 

Reports,  46,  119-120,  234,  237- 
238,  260,  295,  534 
Role  of  interallied  military  mis¬ 
sion,  701,  707 
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Austria — Continued. 

German  Austria ;  Discontinuance  of 
use  of  term,  64,  82,  106--107 ;  Ger¬ 
man  peace  treaty  provisions  con¬ 
cerning,  discussions,  797,  808,  816, 
832,  945 

Railway,  South  Austrian,  67-68,  731- 
732,  741,  746-750 
Submarines,  671,  680 
Trade.  See  Agreement,  sujjra. 

Treaty  of  peace  with  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers : 

Austrian  observations  on  conditions 
of  peace,  arrangements :  Com¬ 
mittees  for  the  Study  of  Obser¬ 
vations  of  the  Austrian  Delega¬ 
tion  on  the  Conditions  of  Peace, 
establishment,  533;  time  limit 
for  Austrian  reply,  86 
Drafting  questions :  Designation  as 
“Austria”  rather  than  “German 
Austria”,  64,  82,  106-107 ;  ques¬ 
tion  of  status  as  a  new  or  old 
state,  30,  45-46,  63,  103-104, 
111-112 

Language,  ofBcial,  French  text  to 
prevail  in  case  of  divergence, 
103,  111 

Negotiations  between  Austrian  dele¬ 
gation  and  Allied  Powers  at  St. 
Germain  (see  also  Austrian  ob¬ 
servations,  supra;  Plenary  ses¬ 
sions,  infra)  : 

Austrian  request.  May  24,  for  im¬ 
mediate  entrance  into  nego¬ 
tiations,  and  Allied  reply. 
May  27:  Discussions,  26-30, 
46,  64 ;  texts,  37-38,  64 
Credentials,  37,  64,  82,  106-107 
Procedure  for  handing  portion  of 
treaty  to  Austrians,  with 
military  and  reparation 
clauses  reserved,  26-30,  63, 
64,  721 

Verbal  discussions,  question  of, 
27,  29,  84,  86-87,  131 
Plenary  sessions:  May  29,  31,  dec¬ 
larations  by  new  states  against 
certain  boundary  and  political 
clauses,  107,  131,  160,  163-164, 
181 ;  June  2,  arrangements  con¬ 
cerning  date,  30.  46,  63-64,  64 
Publication  of  summary,  86 
Terms,  discussions  and  draft  texts : 
Austrian  detachment  from  Ger¬ 
many,  proposed, 524 
Economic  clauses.  See  Economic 
questions  :  Austrian  and  Hun¬ 
garian  peace  treaty  clauses. 
Financial  clauses.  See  Financial 
questions :  Austrian  and  Hun¬ 
garian  peace  treaty  clauses. 
Frontiers  (see  also  Frontier  ques¬ 
tions,  supra ),  Austria  n- 
Czechoslovak  frontier,  131, 
135-136 
Guarantees,  64 


Austria— Continued. 

Treaty  of  peace  with  the  Allied  and 

Associated  Powers — Continued. 

Terms,  discussions  and  draft 
texts — Continued. 

Military,  naval,  and  air  clauses: 
General  clauses,  26,  487,  488, 
497-498,  512 ;  text,  497-498 
Interallied  commissions  of  con¬ 
trol,  487,  495-497,  512 ;  text, 
495-^97 

Military  clauses : 

Approval,  487 

Delay  in  handing  to  Aus¬ 
trians,  27,  30,  46,  63,  64 
Effectives  and  cadres :  Dis¬ 
cussions,  32,  182-185, 

202-209;  text,  488-489, 
493-^94 
Text,  488-495 

Naval  clause  concerning  sur¬ 
render  of  warships  and  sub¬ 
marines,  discussion,  671, 
680 

Miscellaneous  clauses.  See  Savoy, 
infra. 

Penalties,  118,  120-121,  128-129 

Political  clauses  for  Europe : 
Czechoslovakia,  64,  107,  117, 
131,  131-132,  160,  164-165, 
166-167,  235,  238-239 
General  provisions,  515,  517 
Italy : 

Committee  on  Italian  Politi¬ 
cal  Clauses :  Establish¬ 
ment,  220,  221 ;  report, 
June  15,  514-517 
Discussions,  63,  85,  111,  116 
219-221,  512 

Texts,  draft,  223-228,  515-517 
Jugoslavia.  See  Jugoslavia : 
Austrian  peace  treaty  pro¬ 
visions. 

Minorities,  Austrian  protection 
of,  45-46,  53,  54n 
Nationality,  185,  187 
Roumania,  84,  87-88,  160,  164, 
185,  187 

Ports,  waterways,  and  railways : 
South  Austrian  Railway,  67-68, 
731-732,  741,  746-750 
Telephones  and  telegraphs : 
Communication  with 
Czechoslovakia,  guaran¬ 
tees,  73,  75-77,  104-105, 
112-113  ;  freedom  of  transit 
across  Austria,  586,  589- 
590 

Preamble,  130-131 

Reparation.  See  Reparation: 
Austrian. 

Responsibility  for  the  war.  See 
Penalties,  supra. 

Savoy  and  Gex,  Austrian  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Franco-Swiss  ar¬ 
rangements  concerning,  160, 
162-163 
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Austria-Hungary  (see  also  Austria; 
Hungary )  ;  Financial  arrangements 
with  Germany,  German  peace  treaty 
provisions  regarding  disi)ositlon  of, 
461-462,  462-463,  912,  915,  918-924, 
970-971,  971 ;  German  observations. 
May  28,  and  Allied  reply,  June  16, 
concerning  conflict  with  Serbia  and 
origins  of  the  war,  782-786,  788,  790- 
791,  927,  957-958 
Aviation  questions : 

Aerial  Navigation  Convention,  prep¬ 
aration,  33 

Aeronautical  Commission,  projoosal 
concerning  mention  of  air  serv¬ 
ices  in  League  Covenant,  25,  33- 
34,  54 

German  peace  treaty,  air  clauses : 
German  observations.  May  29, 
and  Allied  reply,  June  16,  419,  420, 
421,  821 :  proposal  concerning  Ger¬ 
man  exportation  and  repurchase 
of  aeronautical  material,  469, 
475-476 ;  special  committee  on 
aerial  clauses,  419,  469,  475-476 

Baltic  countries: 

Allied  policy,  question  of  furnishing 
food  and  other  supplies  to  na¬ 
tional  movements,  85,  373,  374, 
375-376,  551-552,  673-674,  682-683 

Bolshevism,  375,  376,  681-682 

Commission  on  Baltic  Affairs,  20,  23- 
24,  355,  622,  672-674,  680-683 

German  activity : 

Arrest  of  U.  S.  food  relief  agents 
and  British  naval  offlcers,  and 
Allied  demands  for  apology, 

185,  188,  752 

Cooperation  with  Bolshevik  forces, 
375,  681-682 

Military  operations  against  Estho- 
nians,  243-244,  260 
Withdrawal  of  German  troops  in 
accordance  with  Armistice  pro¬ 
visions,  Allied  demand,  185- 

186,  243-244,  355-356,  373-374, 
375-376,  621-622,  672-673,  673, 
680-681 ;  question  of  rolling 
stock,  621-622,  672-673,  680-681 

Memel,  German  peace  treaty  provi¬ 
sions  concerning,  140,  193-194. 
325,  3,99,  471,  479.  .562,  602.  795, 
797,  808,  816,  836-837,  838-839, 
949-950 

Military  mission.  Interallied,  673,  682- 
683 

Relations  with  Russia,  20,  23,  24,  36, 
75,  322-323 

Banat,  32,  592-593,  731 
Bastille  Day  parade,  698-699 
Bela  Kun,  255,  281-282,  285,  319,  518- 
620,  701,  706-707,  756,  758 


Belgium : 

African  claims,  728,  729,  741 
Commission  on  Belgian  and  Danish 
Affairs,  453-454,  464-465 
Control  commissions  in  Germany, 
proposed  participation,  675-576, 
577 

Economic  union  with  Luxemburg, 
question  of,  94-95,  96-97,  99-100 
German  peace  treaty,  Belgian  interest : 
.  Financial  provision  concerning  ces¬ 
sion  of  German  State  property, 

905  n 

Political  clauses  allocating  Eupen, 
Malmedy,  and  Moresnet  to  Bel¬ 
gium,  German  observations. 
May  29,  and  Allied  reply,  June 
16,  336,  453Hi54,  464,  465,  795, 
815,  824-825,  932,  941-942 
Reparation  payments  by  Germany : 
Allied  agreements  concerning  Bel¬ 
gian  priority: 

Discussions,  638,  645 
Texts:  Allied  joint  undertak¬ 
ing,  ^6-647  ;  Allied  note  to 
Belgium,  June  16,  concern¬ 
ing  acceptance  of  repara¬ 
tion  bonds  as  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  Belgian  war  loans, 
647-648 

German  attitude,  850-851,  851- 
852,  856,  914-915 

Neutrality,  German  violation,  789 
850-851,  927 

Bessarabia,  72-73,  75,  323 
Bethmann-Hollweg,  von,  note  to  Allies, 
June  25,  declaring  personal  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  war,  and  Allied  con¬ 
sideration  of  reply,  751-752,  756-757 
Blockade.  See  under  Germany,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Russia. 

Bolshevism,  19,  57,  61,  108,  201,  243,  256, 
260,  282,  282-286,  375,  376,  631,  674, 
677,  681-682,  687,  688 
Brazilian  coffee,  German  peace  treaty 
provisions  concerning,  463,  919-920, 
972 

Brest-Litovsk  and  Bucharest,  treaties  of, 
462,  799,  845,  873,  888,  919,  971 
Bi'ockdorff-Rantzau,  Count  (see  also 
Germany;  Treaty:  German  obser¬ 
vations),  159 

Bucharest  and  Brest-Litovsk,  treaties  of, 
462,  799.  845,  873.  888,  919,  971 
Bukovina,  185,  187,  691-592 
Bulgaria : 

Occupation  by  interallied  forces,  pro¬ 
posed,  417,  487,  498-500 
Treaty  of  peace  with  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers :  Preparation, 
21 ;  proposed  provision  regarding 
military  strength,  184,  202-203 

Cables,  German,  814,  846-847,  848,  865 
Caucasus.  See  Turkish  territories :  Asia 
Minor. 
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Central  Territorial  Committee,  160,  235, 
238-239,  246,  253,  283,  286-287 
China,  German  peace  treaty  provisions 
concerning  transfer  to  Japan  of  Ger¬ 
man  rights  in  Shantung  and  Kiao- 
chow : 

Chinese  attitude  and  views  of  Council 
concerning — 

Desire  of  China  for  minutes  of 
Councii  of  Four,  89-90 
Intention  of  China  to  sign  treaty 
with  reservations  or  protest, 
674-675,  710 

Financial  questions  concerning  mines 
and  railways,  362-363,  560,  562, 
600,  602,  604,  844,  954;  transfer 
of  German  State  property,  954 
German  observations.  May  29,  and  Al¬ 
lied  reply,  June  16,  814,  953-954 
Churchill,  Winston,  plan  for  utilization 
of  Czechoslovak  troops  in  Siberia, 
635,  674,  684-686 

Clemenceau,  Georges  (Premier)  (see 
also  Views  of  Clemenceau  under 
Italy :  Adriatic  claims :  Fiume-Dal- 
matia ;  Reparation ;  German  ;  Turk¬ 
ish  territories),  speech  of  Sept.  17, 
1918,  cited,  333,  928 
Coffee,  Brazilian,  German  peace  treaty 
provisions  concerning,  463,  919-920, 
972 

Colonies  (see  also  under  Germany), rele¬ 
vant  provisions  of  German  scheme 
for  League  of  Nations,  772-773 
Commercial  relations,  peace  treaty  pro¬ 
visions:  Austrian,  6-7 ;  German,  96, 
251-252,  340,  341,  425-426,  430,  469, 
474-475,  561-562,  566-568.  601.  825. 
831,  8(:6-868,  884,  932-933,  938-939, 
972-974,  977,  938-  939 
Commissions,  committees,  etc.  (see  also 
Councils)  : 

Aerial  clauses  of  German  peace  treaty, 
special  committee  on,  419,  469, 
475-476 

Aeronautical  Commission,  25,  33-34,  54 
Air  navigation  commission  of  the 
League,  proposed,  33 
Baltic  Affairs,  Commission  on,  20,  23- 
24.  355,  622,  672-674,  680  683 
Belgian  and  Danish  Affairs,  Commis¬ 
sion  on,  453-451,  464-465 
Central  Territorial  Committee  (Ter¬ 
ritorial  Coordinating  Commit¬ 
tee),  160,  235,  238-239,  246,  253, 
283,  286-287 

Conditions  of  Peace,  Committees  for 
Study  of  Observations  of  Aus¬ 
trian  Delegation  on,  533 
Control  commissions,  interallied,  in — 
Austria,  487,  495-497,  512 
Germany,  189,  575-576,  577,  702-703 
Coordination  of  Replies  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  Counterpropositions,  Com¬ 
mittee  for  (Editing  Committee), 
349,  418,  457 


Commissions,  committees,  etc. — Con. 
Credentials,  Committee  on,  37,  64 
Czechoslovak  Affairs,  Commission  on, 
131,  135-136,  350-351 
Drafting  Committee,  work  on — 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  peace 
treaties,  45—46,  46,  63,  103-104, 
105,  106,  107,  111-112,  117,  118, 
160,  164-166,  167,  185 
German  i)eace  treaty,  5,  107-108, 
115,  116,  120-121,  330,  454,  457, 
467-468,  473,  474,  559-560,  600, 
677,  686-687 

Eastern  Frontiers  (of  Germany), 
Commission  on.  See  under  Ger¬ 
many  :  Eastern  frontiers. 
Economic  Commission,  1-5,  5-14,  21, 
75,  76,  165,  419,  422-445,  450,  469, 
474,  559 

Editing  Committee  (Committee  for 
Coordination  of  Replies  to  the 
German  Counterpropositions), 
349,  418,  457 

Execution  of  the  Ciauses  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  With  Germany, 
Committee  on,  672,  702,  756 
Financial  Commission,  13-14,  21,  116, 
165,  238,  246,  2.52-253,  453,  454- 
456,  457-463,  466-467,  565-566, 
587 

Heligoland  Commission,  368,  562,  602, 
604,  703 

Italian  Political  Clauses,  Committee 
on,  220,  221,  514-517 
King-Crane  Commission,  137 
Klagenfurt  Military  Mission,  115,  189, 
210,  234,  238,  534,  701,  707 
Labor  Legislation,  International, 
Commission  on,  397,  407-411 
League  of  Nations,  Commission  on, 
158 

Mandates,  Colonial,  Commission  on, 
727-729,  741 

Military  Clauses  (German  treaty). 
Commission  on,  354,  363-367 
Minorities,  Committee  on.  See  New 
states :  Committee. 

New  States,  Committee  on.  See  un¬ 
der  New  states. 

Poland,  commissions  concerning:  Pol¬ 
ish  Affairs,  221 ;  Polish-Ukrain- 
ian  Armistice,  59 

Political  Clauses  Relating  to  Coun¬ 
tries  Outside  of  Europe  (Ger¬ 
man  treaty),  Committee  on,  32, 
353,  300-363 

Ports,  Waterways,  and  Railways, 
Commission  on,  73,  75-77,  104, 
112.  235,  396-307,  401-407,  446- 
4-47,  586,  589-590,  731 
Prisoners  of  war,  commissions  con¬ 
cerning.  See  under  Prisoners. 
Purchasing  commissions,  interallied, 
355 

Repai’ation,  commissions  concerning. 
See  under  Reparation. 
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Commissions,  committees,  etc. — Con. 

Kesponsibility  for  the  War,  Commis¬ 
sion  on,  42,  120,  3o5,  3G8-o(i'J,  568, 
677,  752 ;  German  observations. 
May  28,  on  report  of  Commission, 
781-794 

Ehine,  commissions  concerning.  See 
under  Rhine. 

Roumanian  and  Jugoslav  Aff  lirs. 
Commission  on,  1C2,  242-246,  248- 
249,  581-586,  588-589,  592,  628- 
629 

Scapa  Flow,  Committee  on  Destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  German  Fleet  at,  611 

Syrian  Commission,  132-133,  136-137, 
676-677 :  American  section  (King 
Crane  Commission),  137 

Territorial  Coordinating  Committee 
(Central  Territorial  Committee), 
160,  235,  238-239,  246,  253,  283, 
286-287 

Turkish  mandates,  commission  on. 
See  Syrian  Commission,  supra. 
Conditions  of  Peace,  Committees  for 
Study  of  Observations  of  Austrian 
Delegation  on,  533 
Conference,  labor,  122,  125,  126 
Consular  and  diplomatic  relations  be¬ 
tween  Germany  and  the  Allies, 
question  of  resumption,  881,  977 
Contracts,  etc.,  peace  treaty  provisions 
concerning : 

Austrian  and  Hungarian,  1-4, 10, 12 

German :  Economic,  1-4,  422,  423-424, 
437^40,  847,  891-894,  985-987; 
financial,  461,  462,  813,  847,  908- 
909,  970,  971 

Control  commissions.  See  under  Com¬ 
missions. 

Conventions.  See  Treaties,  conventions, 
etc. 

Cordon  sanitaire,  61 
Councils : 

Allied  Maritime  Transport  Council, 
532-533,  732 

Five,  Council  of.  See  Foreign  Min- 
.  isters. 

Four,  Council  of.  See  Four. 

Superior  Blockade  Council.  See  Ger¬ 
many  :  Blockade. 

Supreme  Economic  Council :  Blockade 
questions,  530-532 ;  credit  scheme 
for  Europe,  222-223 ;  military  sup¬ 
plies  for  Roumania,  investigation, 
261 ;  recommendation  for  continu¬ 
ance  of  economic  consultation 
until  taking  over  by  the  League, 
741-743;  Rhine  occupation  plan, 
interest  in,  108 

Ten,  Council  of,  358,  359,  576,  729,  756 
Covenant  of  the  League.  See  League: 

German  i)eace  treaty  clauses. 
Credentials:  Austrian,  37,  64,  82,  106- 
107 ;  Committee  on,  37,  64 ;  German, 
608,  613-614,  664 
Cyprus,  694 


Czechoslovakia  (see  also  Hungary; 
Conliict  with  Czechoslovakia  and 
Roumania;  New  states)  : 

Austrian  peace  treaty  provisions  con¬ 
cerning  Czechoslovakia :  Fron¬ 
tier,  131,  135-133 ;  military  and 
financial,  32,  160,  165-163,  235, 
238,  239;  political,  64,  107,  117, 
131,  131-132.  160,  164-165,  163- 
167,  235,  238-239;  ports,  water¬ 
ways,  and  railways  clauses  con¬ 
cerning  telephones  and  tele¬ 
graphs,  73,  75-77,  101-105,  112- 
113 ;  preamble,  Allied  recognition 
of  Czechoslovakia,  130-131 

Commission  on  Czechoslovak  Affairs, 
131,  135-136.  350-351 

Food  relief,  532-533 

Frontiers  (see  also  Hungary:  Conflict 
with  Czechoslovakia)  :  Austrian, 
131,  135-136;  German,  317-318, 
350-351 

German  peace  treaty  provisions :  Po¬ 
litical,  317-318,  350-351,  795,  797, 
808,  816;  ports,  etc.,  816,  870,  871, 
992-993,  994 

Military  strength,  proposed,  184,  205- 
206 

Treaty  with  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,  Italian  proposals  con¬ 
cerning  Adriatic  tariffs  and  res¬ 
toration  of  art  works  removed 
from  invaded  territory,  570,  587, 
593-594.  594-596 

Troops  in  Siberia,  proposed  repatria¬ 
tion  and  scheme  for  cooperation 
with  Kolchak’s  right  wing,  635, 
674,  6S4-6S6,  702,  708-709,  729, 
743,  744-745 

Dalmatia.  See  Italy:  Adriatic  claims. 

Damage.  See  Reparation. 

Danzig,  Free  City  of : 

German  peace  treaty  provisions; 
German  observations.  May  29, 
and  Allied  reply,  June  16,  335, 
795,  797,  808,  816,  836-837,  931, 
950;  political  clauses,  revision, 
21.  107-108,  115,  335,  456-457, 
467-468 

Reparation  obligations,  question  of, 
454-456 

Debts  (see  also  Financial  questions: 
German  peace  treaty  ;  Terms :  Ger¬ 
man  State  debt)  :  Austrian  and 
Hungarian  peace  treaty  provisions, 
9,  13;  German  peace  treaty  eco¬ 
nomic  clauses  concerning,  432^35, 
847,  885-889,  913,  944-945,  980-982 

Denmark,  Schleswig  question,  336,  454- 
456,  464-465,  466-467,  797,  808,  840- 
841,  932,  930-951 

Diplomatic  and  consular  relations  be¬ 
tween  Germany  and  the  Allies, 
question  of  resumption,  884,  977 
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Disarmament  (see  also  Treaty:  Terms: 
Military,  naval,  and  air  clauses 
under  Austria  and  Germany)  : 
League  Covenant  provisions,  252, 
327,  340,  342,  941 ;  provisions  of 
German  scheme  for  League,  770- 
771,  805 

Dodecanese  Islands,  759 

Drafting  Committee.  See  under  Com¬ 
missions. 

Dyestuffs  and  chemicals  as  German 
reparation,  864—865 

Economic  questions  (see  also  Blockade; 
Councils :  Supreme  Economic  Coun¬ 
cil)  : 

Austrian  and  Hungarian  peace  treaty 
clauses : 

Discussions,  general,  and  draft 
texts,  1-4,  6-14,  26-27,  30,  53, 
103-104,  111-112,  397,  411,  510, 
636-637 

Provisions  concerning — 
Commei’cial  relations,  6-7 
Contracts,  prescriptions,  and 
judgments,  1^,  10,  12 
Debts,  9,  13 

Industrial  property,  11 
Mixed  arbitral  tribunal,  10 
Property,  rights,  and  interests, 

I- 4,  10,  11-14,  103-104,  111- 
112,  510,  636-637 

Social  and  state  insurance  in 
ceded  territory,  14 
Special  provisions  relating  to 
transferred  territory,  1-4, 

II- 14,  397,  411,  636-637 
Treaties,  8-9 

Text,  draft,  6-14;  revised  article, 
637 

Bulgarian  peace  treaty  clauses,  prep¬ 
aration,  21 

Economic  Commission,  1-5,  5-14,  21, 
75,  76,  165,  419,  422^5,  450,  469, 
474,  559 

German  peace  treaty  clauses : 

Errata,  4-5,  25,  34,  424 
German  observations  and  Allied  re¬ 
plies  :  Allied  reply  to  German 
note  of  May  22,  incorporation  in 
note  of  Ju7ie  16,  159-160;  May 
29,  German  observations,  and 
Allied  reply,  June  16,  159-160, 
337,  419,  422-445,  796,  809,  813, 
814,  825,  830-831,  831-832,  843, 
844,  847-848,  866-869,  871-873, 
884-899,  909,  911,  913,  914,  932- 
933,  938-939,  940,  944-945,  948, 
968,  972-991 ;  May  29,  special 
German  note  inquiring  status 
of  seqiiestered  German  prop¬ 
erty,  and  Allied  reply,  June  16, 
925,  988;  June  20,  German 
note,  and  Allied  reply,  June  21, 
559,  561-562,  563,  566-568,  601 


Economic  questions — Continued. 

German  peace  treaty  clauses — Com 
Terms,  discussion  and  revision : 
Commercial  relations,  96,  251- 
252,  340,  341,  425-426,  430,  469, 
474-475,  561-562,  566-568,  601, 
825,  831,  866-867,  884,  932-933, 
938-939,  972-974,  977 ;  con¬ 
tracts,  etc.,  1-4,  422,  423-424, 
437-439,  891-894,  985-987 ; 

debts,  432^35,  847,  885-889, 
913,  944-945,  980-982;  indus¬ 
trial  property,  441^44,  868, 
896-899,  989-991 ;  mixed  arbi¬ 
tral  tribunal,  440-441,  894- 
896,  987-988;  periods  of  time, 
469,  474;  property,  rights,  and 
interests,  1-4,  34,  147-148,  159- 
160,  422,  424-425,  430-432,  435- 
437,  441-445,  460,  563,  603,  604, 
796,  809,  813,  814,  830-831,  843, 
844,  847-848,  884-885,  889-891, 
909,  911,  914,  925,  948,  968,  978- 
980,  982-985 ;  social  and  state 
insurance  in  ceded  territory, 
397,  411,  831-832 ;  treaties,  4-5, 
34,  422,  426-429,  871-873,  974- 
977 

Verbal  discussions,  proposed,  236 
International  consultation  on  eco¬ 
nomic  questions,  proposed  con¬ 
tinuation  until  organization  of 
League  of  Nations,  741-743 
Luxemburg,  question  of  economic 
union  with  Belgium  and  Prance, 
94-96,  96-97,  98-101 
Purchasing  commissions,  interallied, 
355 

Egypt,  694,  847 

Esthonia.  See  Baltic  countries. 

Eupen,  Malmedy,  and  Moresnet,  German 
observations.  May  29,  and  Allied  re¬ 
ply,  June  16,  concerning  allocation 
to  Belgium,  336,  453-454,  464,  465, 
795,  815,  824-825,  932,  941-942 

Financial  questions  (see  also  Repara¬ 
tion)  : 

Austrian  and  Hungarian  peace  treaty 
clauses,  discussions: 

Discussions,  general,  30,  32,  43-44, 
63,  64,  65-68,  116,  133,  160,  165- 
166,  169-172,  235,  238-239,  246, 
252-253,  511,  588,  678,  703,  716- 
718,  721,  731-732,  740,  741,  746- 
750 

Italian  claims  to  Venetian  Palace 
at  Rome,  169-170 

New  states:  Observations  on  finan¬ 
cial  clauses,  consideration  of, 
32,  133,  160,  165-166,  169-171, 
235,  238-239,  246,  252-253 ; 

property,  Austro-Hungarian,  lo¬ 
cated  in  new  states,  165,  169- 
171,  253,  511 ;  reparation  and 
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Financial  questions — Continued. 

Austrian  and  Hungarian  peace  treaty 
clauses,  discussions — Continued. 

New  states — Continued. 

financial  questions,  43,  44,  65- 
66,  171-172,  253,  511,  703,  716- 
718 

Reparation  payments  a  first  charge 
on  assets  and  revenues,  66-67, 
68 

South  Austrian  Railway,  proposal 
concerning,  67-68,  731-732,  741, 
746-750 

Bulgarian  peace  treaty  clauses,  prep¬ 
aration,  21 

Credit  scheme  for  Europe,  222-223 

Financial  Commission,  13-14,  21,  116, 
165,  238,  246,  252-253,  453,  454- 
456,  457-463,  466-467,  565-566, 
587 

German  peace  treaty  clauses : 

Danish  proposal,  consideration  of, 
465,  466-467 

German  observations  and  Allied  re¬ 
plies  :  May  29,  German  note 
transmitting  statement  by  Ger¬ 
man  financial  commission,  902- 
917 ;  May  29,  German  observa¬ 
tions  on  arts.  259  and  263,  and 
Allied  reply,  June  16,  461^62, 
463,  918-924,  970-971,  972 ;  May 
29,  German  observations,  and 
Allied  reply,  June  16,  337,  453, 
457-463,  466-467,  796,  813,  831, 
932-933,  944-945,  952-953,  967- 
972  ;  June  20,  German  note,  and 
Allied  reply,  June  21,  559,  562, 
563,  565-566,  601-602,  603 

Terms,  discussion  and  revision  ( see 
also  Economic  questions :  Ger¬ 
man  peace  treaty :  Terms : 
Property) : 

Army  of  occupation  costs,  Ger¬ 
man  payment  of,  265, 266,  270, 
280,  459,  852,  880,  904,  969 
Austro-Hungarian  and  Turkish 
.  financial  arrangements  with 
Germany,  di.sposition  of,  461- 
462,  462-463,  912,  915,  918- 
924,  970-971,  971 
Coffee,  Brazilian,  German  reim¬ 
bursement  of  amounts  due 
from  sale  of,  463,  919-920, 
972 

Concessions,  contracts,  and  se¬ 
curities  of  German  nationals 
In  Russia,  China,  etc.,  dispo¬ 
sition  of,  461,  462,  796,  813, 
908-909,  970,  971 
Food  and  raw  materials  from 
abroad,  priority  of  German 
payment,  459,  563,  603,  910, 
916,  969 


Financial  questions — Continued. 

German  peace  treaty  clauses — Con. 
Terms,  discussion  and  revision — 

Continued. 

General,  337,  457-463,  559,  565- 
566,  902-924,  932-933 
German  State  debt,  allocation  to 
ceded  territories : 

Allocation,  170-171,  454-456, 
460,  466-467,  904-906,  915, 
916,  969 

Exceptions  in  favor  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  357-358,  460,  562, 
565,  601-602,  831,  905,  944- 
945 ;  mandated  colonies, 
460-461,  843,  908,  953,  969, 
970;  Poland,  460,  905,  970 
German  State  property  in  ceded 
territories,  payment : 

Exceptions  in  favor  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  831,  905,  944- 
945  ;  Belgium,  905  ;  Kiao- 
chow,  953-954 ;  mandated 
colonies,  952-953 ;  Poland, 
170-171,  905 

Provision  for  payment  by  ac¬ 
quiring  state,  95,  466-467 
Gold  :  Export  regulation,  469,  563, 
565-566,  603,  912,  968-969; 
German  obligation  to  make 
payment  in,  question  of,  463, 
912-913,  971-972 

Reparation  payments,  priority  of, 
458-459,  907-908,  968 
War  material  surrendered  under 
Armistice,  459,  906,  915,  969 
Verbal  discussions,  question  of, 

916-917 

Russian  public  debt:  Polish  assump¬ 
tion  of  portion  in  territories  in¬ 
corporated  in  Poland,  596-598, 
718,  720,  721-722 ;  undertaking  by 
Kolchak  government  to  pay,  16- 
17,  323 

Finland,  23,  24,  36,  75,  322-323 

Flume.  See  Italy :  Adriatic  claims. 

Five,  Council  of.  See  Foreign  Ministers. 

Foch,  Marshal :  Command  of  Polish 
Army,  295,  548;  plan  for  renewal 
of  offensive  in  event  of  German  re¬ 
fusal  to  sign  peace  treaty,  31,  371, 
372,  501-509,  521,  523-524,  525-528, 
543-550,  5.50-551 ;  Rhine  occupation 
plans,  objections,  378,  380,  386-389 

Pood  (see  also  Food  relief),  German 
payments  for  food  and  raw  mate¬ 
rials  from  abroad,  459,  563,  603,  853, 
855,  910,  916,  969 

Food  relief:  U.  S.  food  relief  agents  In 
Libau,  German  arrest  and  Allied 
demand  for  apology,  752 ;  U.  S.  food 
ships  en  route  to  Czechoslovakia 
and  Poland,  temporary  detention  in 
Great  Britain,  532-533 
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Foreign  Ministers,  Council  of  (“The 
Five”),  work  of,  and  relations  with 
the  Council  of  Four,  20,  32,  47,  160, 
162-163,  283,  288-289,  318-319,  320- 
321,  324,  351,  353,  358-360,  374,  512, 
634,  570,  587,  591-593,  677-678,  687- 
688,  731 

Four,  Council  of : 

Absence  of  Lloyd  George  and  Wilson, 
proposed,  473 

Japanese  participation,  32,  320 

Minutes  of  meetings :  Chinese  request 
for  minutes  concerning  Shantung- 
Kiaochow  settlement,  attitude  of 
Council,  89-90 ;  Luxemburg  re¬ 
quest  for  minutes  concerning  ai>- 
pearance  before  Council,  101 ; 
privacy,  decision  of  Council,  752- 
755 

Relations  with  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers,  20,  32,  47,  160,  162-163, 
288-289,  318-319,  320-321,  324, 
351,  353,  358-360,  374,  512,  534, 
570,  587,  591-593,  677-678,  687- 
688 

Termination  upon  departure  of  Lloyd 
George  and  Wilson,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  for  reconstitution  of  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Ten  as  Supreme  Council, 
729 

Fourteen  Points,  38-39,  41,  49,  150,  153- 
154,  154,  456,  762,  799,  801,  802-803, 
844,  906,  936,  938,  944,  952 

France  (see  also  Alsace-Lorraine; 
Armies :  Clemenceau  ;  Foch  ;  Italy : 
Adriatic  claims ;  Mandates ;  Repa¬ 
ration  ;  Rhine ;  Russia :  Allied 
policy) : 

Anti-French  incidents  in  Italy,  28-29, 
29 

Bastille  Day  parade,  698-699 

Boundary  with  Italy,  Italian  desire 
for  readjustment  near  Nice,  714 

Economic  union  with  Luxemburg, 
question  of,  Luxemburg  and  Al¬ 
lied  views,  94-96,  96-97,  98-101 

Flags,  French,  burning  by  Germany, 
and  French  demand  for  repara¬ 
tion,  651-653,  656,  659,  660,  661, 
662,  663,  696 

Guarantee  against  German  aggres¬ 
sion,  Franco-American  and  Fran- 
co-British  treaties :  Discussions, 
144-145,  145,  343,  735,  740 ;  signa¬ 
ture,  June  28,  740;  text,  final, 
736-737 

Responsibility  for  the  war,  German 
observations,  786-787,  791-792 

Savoy  and  Gex,  German  peace  treaty 
provisions  regarding  recognition 
of  Franco- Swiss  arrangements, 
160,  162-163 

Shipping  for  French  colonies,  French 
desire  to  obtain,  669-670,  730,  732 


France — Continued. 

Syrian  mandate  and  military  occupa¬ 
tion  questions,  Franco-British 
controversy,  132-133,  136-137, 

675,  676-677,  693-694 

Germany  (see  also  Baltic  countries: 
German  activity ;  Reparation :  Ger¬ 
man)  : 

Armistice  of  Nov.  11, 1918: 

German  troops  in  Baltic  countries. 
Allied  demand  for  withdrawal 
in  accordance  with  Armistice 
provisions,  185-186,  244,  355- 
356,  373-374,  375-876,  621-622, 
672-673 

Termination  in  event  of  German 
nonacceptance  of  peace  condi¬ 
tions,  Allied  communications 
and  German  replies:  June  16, 
Allied  ultimatum,  159,  325-326, 
339,  457,  935;  June  22,  further 
Allied  ultimatum,  605-606,  607, 
612 ;  June  23,  German  request 
for  48-hour  extension,  and  Al¬ 
lied  refusal,  613-616 
Violations  by  Germany  (see  also 
Eastern  frontiers :  German  at¬ 
titude  and  Scapa  Flow,  infra), 
burning  of  French  fiags,  and 
French  demand  for  reparation, 
651-653,  656,  659,  660,  661,  662, 
663,  696 

Austrian  treaty  provision  for  detach¬ 
ment  of  Austria  from  Germany, 
proposed,  524 

Bethmann-Hollweg,  von,  letter  to  Al¬ 
lied  Powers,  Jtine  25,  declaring 
personal  responsibility  for  the 
war,  and  Allied  consideration  of 
reply,  751-752,  756-757 

Blockade,  Allied  (see  also  Trade, 
infra)  : 

German  observations.  May  29,  and 
Allied  reply,  June  16,  423,  867, 
934 

Superior  Blockade  Council,  recom¬ 
mendations:  Raising  of  block¬ 
ade  upon  ratification  of  peace 
treaty  by  Germany,  671-672, 
720-721 ;  reimposition  of  block¬ 
ade  in  event  of  German  refusal 
to  sign  peace  treaty,  371-373, 
374,  395,  399-400,  533 

Brockdorfif-Rantzau,  Count  (see  also 
Treaty :  German  observations, 
infra),  169 

Colonies  (see  also  Mandates)  : 

Claims  of  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Por¬ 
tugal,  697,  714,  727,  728,  729,  741 
German  peace  treaty  provisions 
concerning  (see  also  Treaty: 
Terms :  Religious  missions, 
infra)  : 

General  conventions  concerning 
Africa,  proposed  German  ad¬ 
herence,  362,  844,  953 
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Germany — Continued. 

Colonies — Continued. 

German  peace  treaty  provisions 
concerning — Continued. 

German  observations  and  Allied 
replies;  May  29,  German  ob¬ 
servations,  and  Allied  reply, 
June  16,  143,  144,  336,  353, 
360-362,  796,  797-798,  808, 
841-844,  854,  932,  951-953; 
June  22,  German  protest, 
610-611 

German  State  debt  and  payment 
lor  State  property,  exemi)- 
tion  of  colonies,  362,  460- 
461,  843,  906,  952-953,  970 
German  proposals  contained  in  Ger¬ 
man  scheme  for  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  772-773 

Diplomatic  and  consular  relations 
with  the  Allies,  question  of  re¬ 
sumption,  884,  977 
Eastern  frontiers ; 

Commission  on ;  Appointment  and 
terms  of  reference,  181, 186-187, 
190,  221,  259-260;  reports,  dis¬ 
cussions  concerning,  295,  311- 
315,  316-318,  397-398.  418 ; 

work  of,  190,  239-260,  399 
Discussions,  general,  117,  140,  142- 
143,  147-155,  157.  181,  186-187, 
190,  191-193,  196-197,  201.  221, 
259-260.  295,  303-305,  311-315, 
316-318,  324,  330,  335-336,  397- 
398,  399,  418,  420-422,  449-452, 
454-456,  534,  562,  573,  602,  651, 
656-657,  674,  683,  699,  703-704, 
795,  797,  808,  816,  822-823,  832- 
840,  931,  945-948 

German  attitude  {see  also  Notes, 
infra),  201,  651,  656-657 
Notes  exchanged  between  Germans 
and  Allied  Powers;  May  29, 
German  observations,  and  Al¬ 
lied  reply,  June  1 6,  33^336,  795, 
816,  822-823,  832-840 ;  June  25, 
*  Allied  note  to  Germans,  674, 
683 ;  June  25.  German  request 
that  populations  east  of  Ger¬ 
many  be  advised  of  date  of 
entry  into  force  of  treaty,  699 
Rectification  of  frontier,  140,  142- 
143,  148-149,  155,  187,  190,  449 
Upper  Silesia,  peace  treaty  provi¬ 
sions  and  revision  to  provide 
for  plebiscite,  117,  140,  149- 
155,  157,  187,  191-193,  196-197, 
201,  259-260,  295,  303-305,  311, 
312-315,  316-318,  324,  330,  335- 
336,  397-398,  418,  421-422,  449- 
452,  454-456,  534,  562,  573,  602, 
651,  795,  808,  816,  822-823,  832, 
833-835,  931,  947-948 
French  flags,  burning  by  Germany, 
and  Allied  attitude,  651-653,  656, 
659,  660,  661,  662,  663,  696 


Germany — Continued. 

League  of  Nations,  question  of  Ger¬ 
man  admission,  141-142,  157-158, 
246,  251,  327,  333-339,  339-340, 
341,  370,  397,  408,  409,  797,  803, 
811,  812,  819,  820,  821,  867,  876, 
877-878,  882,  895,  916,  934,  939- 
940,  973,  992 

Minorities,  protection  of,  252,  3-40,  342, 
823,  839-840 

Poland,  German  intrigues  in.  See 
Eastern  frontiers:  German  atti¬ 
tude,  supra. 

Scapa  Flow : 

Proposed  seizure  of  interned  Ger¬ 
man  fleet  in  event  of  German 
refusal  to  sign  peace  treaty,  373 

Scuttling  of  fleet  by  German  crews, 
and  Allied  atitude  toward  pen¬ 
alties  and  reparation  to  be  ex¬ 
acted  from  Germany:  Commit¬ 
tee  to  study,  671 ;  discussions, 
general,  588,  606,  607,  613-614, 
617-620,  623,  641-644,  649-654, 
656-663,  664-668,  671,  678,  680, 
695-696;  protest  of  Allies  to 
Germans,  June  25,  606,  695-6^ 
Submarines,  671,  680 
Trade  {see  also  Blockade,  supra), 
proposed  undertaking  by  Austria 
to  prohibit  trade  with  Germany 
until  German  acceptance  of  peace 
terms,  533,  541-542,  587,  590-591 
Treaty  of  peace  with  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers : 

Attitude  of  Germans.  See  Eastern 
frontier :  German  attitude, 

French  flags,  Scapa  Flow, 
supra ;  Notes,  infra. 

Committees  concerning — 

Coordination  of  Replies  to 
German  Counterpropositions 
(Editing  Committee),  349, 
418 

Execution  of  the  Clauses  of  the 
Treaty  with  Germany,  672, 
702,  756 

Errata,  4-5,  25,  34,  424,  677,  686- 
687 ;  Allied  note  to  German 
delegation  concerning,  June  24, 
677,  686-687 

German  observations  on  the  terms 
of  peace.  See  Notes,  infra. 

Negotiations  between  German  dele¬ 
gation  and  Allied  Powers  at 
Versailles  {see  also  German 
observations,  supra ;  Notes, 
Plenary  session,  and  Signature, 
infra)  : 

Credentials :  German,  608,  613- 
614,  664;  Jugoslav,  131 
German  delegation:  Change  In, 
and  credentials,  608,  613-614, 
664,  669,  697-698;  departure 
of  experts,  86 

Verbal  discussions,  question  of, 
236,  756,  799,  821,  016-917 
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Germany — Continued. 

Treaty  of  peace  with  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers — Continued. 

Notes  exchanged  between  the  Ger¬ 
man  delegation  and  the  Allied 
Powers : 

May  9,  German  proposals  for  es¬ 
tablishment  of  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  text,  765-774 ;  appended 
draft  convention  on  interna¬ 
tional  labor,  774-778 
May  13, 16,  German  notes  and  Al¬ 
lied  reply.  May  2^,  regarding 
Saar  district,  cited,  825,  826, 
828-829,  942 

May  17,  German  protest  against 
clauses  concerning  religious 
missions,  and  Allied  reply, 
June  16,  32,  159-160,  779-780, 
954 

May  22,  German  note  concerning 
international  labor  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  Allied  reply,  May 
28: 

Discussions,  117,  996 
Texts :  German  note,  121-123 ; 
reply  of  Allies,  124-126 
May  22,  German  protest  against 
economic  clauses  concerning 
private  property  abroad,  and 
Allied  reply,  June  16,  159- 
160,  830-831,  889,  978 
May  21f,  second  German  protest 
against  reparation  provisions 
and  clause  concerning  Ger¬ 
man  responsibility  for  the 
war,  and  incorporation  of 
Allied  reply  in  global  reply 
of  June  16 :  Discussions,  32, 
159-160 ;  text  of  German  note, 
38-42 

May  28,  German  observations  on 
report  of  Allied  Commission 
on  Responsibility  for  the 
War,  781-794 

May  29,  German  observations  on 
the  conditions  of  peace,  and 
counterpropositions  (for  dis¬ 
cussions  and  Allied  reply,  see 
June  16,  infra)  :  Considera¬ 
tion,  preliminary,  105,  117, 
159;  publication,  349,  395; 
text,  795-901 

May  29,  German  note  transmit¬ 
ting  statement  by  German 
financial  commission,  902-917 
May  29,  Gorman  note  concerning 
financial  clauses  (arts.  259 
and  203),  and  Allied  reply, 
June  16,  461-462,  463,  918- 
924,  970-971,  972 
May  29,  German  request  for  in¬ 
formation  concerning  status 
of  sequestered  German  prop¬ 
erty,  and  Allied  reply,  June 
16,  925,  988 


Germany — Continued. 

Treaty  of  peace  with  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers — Continued. 

Notes  exchanged  between  the  Ger¬ 
man  delegation  and  the  Allied 
Powers — Continued. 

June  16,  Allied  reply  to  German 
observations  of  May  29,  and 
ultimatum  as  to  signing  (see 
also  June  20,  infra) : 
Covering  note : 

Discussions,  186,  294-295,  319, 
324-326,  559-560 
Texts :  Draft,  330-339 ;  final, 
926-935 

Discussions,  general,  and  texts 
of  provisions,  32,  139-146, 
147-158,  159,  181,  186,  246, 
251-252,  261-264,  265-271, 
272-280,  289,  290-294,  294- 
295,  295-300,  301-303,  305- 
310,  319,  324-326,  326-327, 
329,  330-342,  343-347,  34^ 
350,  353,  354-355,  356-358, 
360-369,  370,  395.  396-399, 
400-411,  417,  418-419,  419, 
420-445,  453-454,  457^65, 
471-472,  479-485,  559-560, 
926-996 
Text,  926-996 

June  20,  German  note  concerning 
divergences  between  treatj' 
and  Allied  note  of  June  16, 
and  Allied  reply,  June  21: 
Discussions,  558-561,  564-566, 
568,  600 
Texts : 

German  note,  561-564 
Reply  of  Allies :  Draft,  par¬ 
tial,  566-568 ;  final  text 
and  protocol  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  treaty,  601-604 
June  22.  German  notes  and  Allied 
replies : 

Ao.  67,  regarding  formation  of 
new  German  Cabinet,  607- 
608 

No.  68,  concerning  Von  Haniel’s 
authorization  as  head  of 
German  delegation :  Dis¬ 
cussions,  605,  607,  613-614 ; 
text,  608 

No.  70,  German  declaration  of 
consent  to  sign  peace  treaty 
with  reservations  regard¬ 
ing  responsibility  for  the 
war  and  delivery  of  war 
criminals,  and  Allied  re¬ 
ply,  June  22,  communicat¬ 
ing  ultimatum  to  sign  with¬ 
out  reservations ; 
Discussions,  605-606,  607 
Texts :  German  note,  609- 
611;  reply  of  Allies,  612 
No.  76,  concerning  National  As¬ 
sembly’s  vote  of  confidence 
in  new  Cabinet:  Discus¬ 
sions,  607,  614 ;  text,  611 
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Germany — Continued. 

Treaty  of  peace  with  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers — Continued. 

Notes  exchanged  between  the  Ger¬ 
man  delegation  and  the  Allied 
Powers— Continued. 

June  23,  German  note  No.  S5  re¬ 
questing  .^S-hour  extension 
of  time  limit  for  German  re¬ 
ply,  and  Allied  refusal,  June 
23: 

Discussions,  61S-615 
Texts :  German  note,  615 ;  re¬ 
ply  of  Allies,  616 

June  23,  German  note  No.  83  ac¬ 
cepting  i)eace  terms,  644 
June  24,  German  request  for  en¬ 
trance  into  negotiations  con¬ 
cerning  Rhine  occupation, 
and  Allied  refusal,  June  25, 
texts  and  discussion,  655-656 
June  24,  Allied  note  to  Germans 
concerning  errata  in  treaty, 
677,  686-687 

June  25,  Allied  note  regarding  ter¬ 
ritories  on  eastern  frontier 
to  be  evacuated  by  Germany, 
674,  683 

June  25,  German  request  for  noti¬ 
fication  to  populations  east  of 
Germany  regarding  date  of 
entry  into  force  of  treaty,  699 
June  25,  Allied  protest  against 
Scapa  Flow  sinkings.  See 
Scapa  Flow,  supra. 

June  25,  letter  to  Allies  from  Von 
Bethmann-Hollweg,  declar¬ 
ing  personal  responsibility 
for  the  war,  and  Allied  con¬ 
sideration  of  reply,  751-752, 
756-757 

June  27,  German  note  No.  138 
consenting  to  addition  of 
protocol  to  treaty,  730,  734 
27,  Geiunan  note  No.  139 
protesting  against  obliga- 
.  tlon  to  sign  Rhine  Convention 
gimultaneously  with  peace 
treaty,  and  Allied  considera¬ 
tion  of  their  reply  of  June 
27,  730,  733-734 

^'^nary  session,  Jime  28,  for  sign¬ 
ing  treaty,  arrangements,  635, 
698,  710 

Protocol  containing  Allied  assur¬ 
ances  set  forth  in  letter  of  June 
16:  Discussions,  559-560,  563, 
565,  603-604,  730,  734;  draft 
text,  604 

Publication,  arrangements,  348-349 

Ratification  by — 

Allied  Powers,  proposals  concern¬ 
ing,  524,  670,  727 
Germany,  proposed  termination 
of  blockade  upon  notification 
of,  671-672,  720-721 


Germany — Continued. 

Treaty  of  peace  with  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers — Continued. 

Signature  (see  also  Plenary  session, 
supra)  : 

Failure  or  refusal  of  Germany  to 
sign,  action  in  event  of : 
Blockade  measures,  proposed, 
371-373,  374,  393,  399-400, 
5o3;  military  and  naval 
measures,  proposed,  31,  371, 
372,  373,  501-509,  521,  523- 
524,  525-528,  543-550,  550- 
551 ;  reported  German  mili¬ 
tary  preparations,  83 
Reservations  and  protests,  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  signature 
by- 

China,  674-675,  710 
Italy,  472,  485-4S6 
Roumania,  710 

Ultimatum,  Allied,  159,  325-326, 
339,  457,  605-606,  607,  612, 
935 

Terms,  discussions  and  draft  texts : 
Aerial  navigation,  419,  821 
Boundaries  of  Germany  and  po¬ 
litical  clauses  for  Europe 
(see  also  Eastern  frontiers, 
supra)  : 

Alsace-Lorraine,  3.50,  356-358, 
434-^35,  430,  562,  565,  601- 
602,  797,  815-816,  829-832, 
87(V871,  889,  905,  944-945, 
982 

Austria,  797,  808,  816,  832,  945 
Belgium,  336,  453-454,  464,  465, 
795,  815,  824-825,  932,  941- 
942 

Czechoslovakia,  317-318,  350- 
351,  795,  797,  808,  816 
Danzig,  Free  City  of,  21,  107- 
108,  115,  3.35,  458-457,  467- 
468,  795,  797,  808,  816,  836- 
837,  931,  950 

Heligoland,  86S,  560,  562,  602, 
604,  703,  841,  951 
Luxemburg,  94,  96,  97,  97-98, 
418,  825,  942 

Memel,  140,  1C3-194,  325,  399, 
471,  470,  562,  602,  795.  797, 
808,  816,  836-837,  838-830, 
949-9.50 

Poland  (see  also  Eastern  fron¬ 
tiers,  supra),  142-143,  170- 
171,  396-.397,  398.  406,  420- 
422,  460,  510,  572-573,  723- 
725,  725,  795,  797,  808,  816, 
832-810,  931,  94.5-949,  970 
Prussia,  East,  193-194,  398,  421, 
795,  808,  810,  837-838,  948- 
949 

Russia  and  Russian  states,  809, 
845,  951 
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Germany — Continued. 

Treaty  of  peace  with  the  Allied  and 

Associated  Powers — Continued. 
Terms,  discussions  and  draft  texts — 

Continued. 

Boundaries  of  Germany  and  po¬ 
litical  clauses  for  Europe — 
Continued. 

Saar  Basin,  140,  142,  143,  324- 
825.  329,  336,  343-347,  319, 
795-796,  797,  808,  815,  822- 
823,  825-829,  931-932,  942- 
943 

Schleswig,  336,  454,  464-^65, 
466-467,  797,  808,  840-841, 
932,  950-951 

Economic  clauses.  See  Economic 
questions ;  German  peace 
treaty  clauses. 

Financial  clauses.  See  Financial 
questions :  German  peace 
treaty  clauses. 

German  rights  and  interests  out¬ 
side  Germany  (see  also 
China  ;  also  Colonies,  supra ) , 
143,  144,  3E6,  353,  360-.362, 
610-611,  796,  800,  841-849, 
951-954 

Guarantees.  See  Rhine. 

Labor.  See  Labor :  German  peace 
treaty  provisions. 

League  of  Nations.  See  League  : 
German  peace  treaty  provi¬ 
sions. 

Military,  naval,  and  air  clauses : 

Acceptance  by  Germany,  ques¬ 
tion  of,  157 

Air  clauses :  German  observa¬ 
tions,  May  29,  and  Allied 
reply,  Jane  16,  419,  820; 
proposed  modification,  469, 
47o — 476 

Control,  interallied  commission 
of,  189,  575-576,  577,  702- 
703 

German  observations.  May  29, 
and  Allied  reply,  June  16, 
354,  363-367,  419,  797,  820^ 
821,  954-956 

Military  clauses,  German  ob¬ 
servations,  May  29,  and  Al¬ 
lied  reply,  June  16,  354, 
363-367,  797,  820-821,  954- 
956 

Naval  clauses :  Disposal  of  war¬ 
ships  and  submarines,  671, 
6S0,  756:  German  observa¬ 
tions,  May  29.  and  Allied 
reply,  June  16,  354,  367- 
E68,  797,  820-821,  956 

Verbal  negotiations,  question 
of,  821 

Miscellaneous  clauses.  See  Prize 
courts.  Religious  missions, 
'  a7id  Savoy,  infra. 


Germany — Continued. 

Treaty  of  peace  with  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers — Continued. 

Terms,  discussions  and  draft  texts — 
Continued. 

Penalties.  See  Penalties ;  Ger¬ 
man  peace  treaty  clauses. 
Political  clauses  for  Europe.  See 
Boundaries  of  Germany  and 
political  clauses,  supra. 
Ports,  waterways,  and  railways: 
Adherence  of  Germany  to 
general  conventions,  pro¬ 
posed,  235-236,  868;  Alsace- 
Lorraine  questions,  831,  870- 
871 ;  German  observations. 
May  29,  and  Allied  reply, 
June  16,  336-337,  396-397, 
401-407,  797,  810,  846,  868- 
871,  932,  992-996 ;  revision, 
4-16^48 ;  Vistula,  proposed  in¬ 
ternationalization  of,  725- 
726 

Preamble,  8S4 

Prisoners  of  war  and  graves,  354— 
355,  398-399,  610,  670,  679, 
755-756,  874,  957 
Prize  courts,  846,  899-900 
Religious  missions: 

German  protests.  May  17  and 
29,  and  Allied  replv,  June 
16,  32,  159-160,  779-780, 
796,  a54 

Transfers  of  property  to  boards 
of  trustees  of  same  de¬ 
nomination,  interest  of 
Vatican :  Allied  declara¬ 
tion  to  Vatican  concerning, 
353.  470-471,  478-479.  514; 
revision  of  treaty  clause, 
417,  420,  470,  478 
Reparation.  See  Reparation : 
German. 

Responsibility  for  the  war.  See 
Responsibility :  German 

peace  treaty. 

Savoy  and  Gex,  inclusion  as  an¬ 
nex  of  French  note  to  Switz¬ 
erland,  May  18,  160,  162- 
163 

Wilhelm  II,  former  Emperor,  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  war  and  proposed 
trial  of : 

Allied  communications  to  Nether¬ 
lands  concerning: 

Security  of  Wilhelm  II  and  pre¬ 
vention  of  escape  of :  Dis¬ 
cussions,  700.  710.  721,  740; 
texts,  draft,  714-715,  722 
Surrender  of  Wilhelm  II,  pro¬ 
posed  :  Discussions,  677,  639- 
701,  794-705,  721 ;  text,  draft, 
705-706 
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Germany — Continued. 

Wilhelm  II,  former  Emperor,  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  war  and  proposed 
trial  of— Continued. 
Bethmann-Hollweg,  von,  note  to  Al¬ 
lies,  June  25.  declaring  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility  for  the  war, 
and  Allied  consideration  of  re¬ 
ply,  751-752,  756-757 
(Berman  peace  treaty  provisions, 
German  observations,  May  29, 
and  Allied  reply,  June  16,  36S- 
369,  401,  874-875,  962 
Place  of  trial,  question  of,  670-671, 
701 

Gold,  German  peace  treaty  provisions : 
Export  regulation,  459,  563,  505- 
566,  603,  912,  968-969;  German  ob¬ 
ligation  to  make  payment  in,  ques¬ 
tion  of,  463,  912-913,  971-972 

Graves.  See  Prisoners  of  war  and 
graves. 

Great  Britain  (see  also  Armies  ;  Prance : 
Guarantee ;  Italy :  Adriatic  claims ; 
Lloyd  George ;  Mandates ;  Repara¬ 
tion  ;  Rhine ;  Russia :  Allied  pol¬ 
icy)  :  Naval  officers  in  Libau,  Ger¬ 
man  arrest  and  Allied  demand  for 
apology,  185,  188,  752;  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  war,  German  observa¬ 
tions,  783-784,  792-793;  Syrian 

mandate  and  military  occupation 
questions,  Franco-British  contro¬ 
versy,  132-133,  136-137,  675,  676- 
677,  693-694 

Greece  (see  also  New  states)  :  Fron¬ 
tiers,  21 ;  military  strength,  pro- 
I)osed,  184,  204 

Guarantees  of  i)eace  treaties  (see  also 
Rhine),  Austrian,  61 

Haller’s  Army,  57,  60-61,  69-70, 107, 117- 
118,  127-128,  161,  195,  545,  726,  731 

Hedjaz.  See  Turkish  territories :  Syria, 

Heligoland ; 

Commission,  368,  562,  602,  604,  703 
German  observations  on  peace  treaty 
provisions,  and  Allied  replies ; 
May  29.  German  observations,  and 
Allied  reply,  June  16,  368,  560, 
841,  951;  June  20,  German  note, 
and  Allied  reply,  June  21,  562,  602, 
604 

Protocol  to  peace  treaty,  inclusion  in, 
604 

Holland.  See  Germany:  Wilhelm  II: 
Allied  communications  to  Nether¬ 
lands. 

Hoover,  Herbert,  recommendation  con¬ 
cerning  resident  commissioner  to 
Armenia,  741,  743-744 

Hungary ; 

Bela  Kun,  255,  281-282,  285,  319,  518- 
520,  701,  706-707,  756,  758 
Blockade,  Allied  (see  also  Trade, 
infra),  question  of  continuance 
of,  530-532,  701 


Hungary — Continued. 

Conflict  with  Czechoslovakia  and 
Roumania  over  frontier  questions, 
and  efforts  of  Council  of  Four  to 
terminate : 

Bolshevism,  effect  of,  282-286 
Boundaries,  settlement  of,  and 
communication  to  states,  283- 
284,  285,  286-287,  288-289.  318- 
319,  320-321,  351-352,  358-360, 
374,  399,  411-416 

Discussions,  general,  130,  133,  189, 
240-241,  246-247,  254-258,  260- 
261,  272,  281-289,  318-319,  319, 
320-321,  324,  351-352,  358-360, 
874,  399,  411-416,  513-514,  518- 
520,  545,  550,  552-557,  701,  706- 
707,  756,  758 

Texts  of  communications 
exchanged : 

Allied  note  to  Bela  Kun,  June  7, 
and  reply,  246-247,  254 
Allied  notes  to  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  and  Roumania, 
June  13,  411-416 
Bela  Kun’s  telegram,  June  16, 
518-520 ;  June  26,  706-707 
Frontier  questions.  See  Conflict, 
supra. 

Trade  (see  also  Blockade,  supra), 
proposed  agreement  by  Austria 
to  prohibit  trade  with  Germany 
and  Hungary  until  their  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  peace  treaties,  533,  541- 
542,  587,  590-591 

Treaty  of  peace  with  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers : 

Allied  invitation  to  Hungarians  to 
come  to  Paris,  Hungarian  ac¬ 
ceptance,  cited,  260,  272 
Terms,  discussions  and  draft  texts : 
Economic  clauses.  See  Economic 
questions :  Austrian  and  Hun¬ 
garian  peace  treaty  clauses. 
Financial  clauses.  See  Financial 
questions  :  Austrian  and  Hun¬ 
garian  i)eace  treaty  clauses. 
Frontiers.  See  Conflict  with 
Czechoslovakia  and  Rou¬ 
mania,  .supra. 

Military  clauses,  proposed 
strength  of  army,  184,  202- 
203 

Penalties,  118, 120-121, 12&-129 
Political  clauses  for  Europe: 
Hungarian  protection  of  minor¬ 
ities,  45-46,  53,  51-58 ;  text, 
54-56 

Roumania,  84,  87-88 
Ports,  waterways,  and  railways, 
guarantees  for  telephone  and 
telegraphic  communication 
with  Czechoslovakia,  73,  75- 
77.  104-105,  112-113 
Responsibility  for  the  war.  See 
Penalties,  supra. 
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Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  284 
Istria.  See  Italy:  Adriatic  claims. 
Italy  (see  also  Armies ;  Austria ;  Treaty : 

Terms ;  Mandates ;  Orlando ;  Repa¬ 
ration)  : 

Adriatic  claims  (Tyrol,  Trieste  and 
Istria,  Fiume,  Dalmatia  and  the 
islands,  Albania)  : 

Albania,  78,  80,  81,  7GO-761 

Assling-Tarvis-Villach  region,  Ital¬ 
ian  claims  and  military  opera¬ 
tions  against  Jugoslavs,  81, 102, 
105-100,  211,  214,  242,  249,  251, 
295,  701,  707 

Fiume-Dalmatia,  conflict  of  Italian 
claims  based  on  Treaty  of  Lon¬ 
don  with  President  Wilson’s 
principles  for  peace  settlement : 
General  discussions,  28-30,  47- 
53,  78-81,  82,  90-92,  210-215, 
216-217,  234,  240,  244-245, 
249-251,  261-265,  272,  472, 
485-486,  714,  738-739,  759- 
762 

Jugoslav  attitude,  79,  216-217 
Proposals  for  a  settlement : 

Joint  proposal  of  Clemenceau, 
Lloyd  George,  and  Wilson, 
and  discussions,  240,  244- 
245,  249-251,  264-265,  272 
Plebiscites,  question  of,  50,  51, 

52,  80,  81,  90,  250 
Tardieu  plan,  78-81,  82,  90-92, 

210-215;  Jugoslav  counter¬ 
proposals,  211,  216-217 
Views  of — 

Clemenceau,  28-29,  47,  52-53, 

53,  214,  272,  714,  738 
Lloyd  George,  78-79,  79,  79-80, 

80,  211,  212,  213,  214,  215, 
245,  738,  738-739,  739 
Orlando  and  Sonnino,  29-30, 
47-48,  50-51,  52,  53,  79,  80, 
91,  245,  472,  485^86 
Wilson,  48-50,  51-52,  52,  78-79, 
90-91,  92,  210-211,  212,  212- 
213,  213-214,  214,  215,  244, 
245,  738,  739,  759 

Istria,  Italian  military  preparations 
in,  28 

Reservation  by  Italy  to  territorial 
guarantees  of  League  Covenant, 
in  view  of  nonsettlement  of 
Italian  boundaries,  472,  485- 
486 

African  claims,  697 

Anti-French  incidents,  28-29,  29 

Art  works  removed  from  invaded  ter¬ 
ritory,  Italian  proposal  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  treaties  with  new  states 
of  provision  for  return  of,  570, 
587,  593-594,  596 

Asia  Minor,  unauthorized  Italian  mili¬ 
tary  occupation,  and  attitude  of 
Council  of  Four,  83-84,  676,  712- 
713,  713-714,  738-739,  759-762 


Italy — Continued. 

Delegation,  new.  Allied  statements  to, 
738-739,  759-762 

Frontier  and  territorial  claims  (see 
also  Adriatic  claims,  African 
claims,  and  Asia  Minor,  supra)  : 
Desire  for  readjustment  of  bound¬ 
ary  with  France  near  Nice,  714; 
statements  of  Clemenceau,  Lloyd 
George,  and  Wilson  to  new  Italian 
delegation  concerning,  738-739, 
759-762 

London,  treaty  of  (see  also  Adriatic 
claims:  Fiume-Dalmatia,  supra), 
102,  105-106,  759,  760-761 
Political  conditions,  355,  576 
Railway  tariff  regime  to  Adriatic 
ports,  Italian  proposals  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  Czechoslovak  and  Jugo¬ 
slav  treaties,  570,  587,  593,  594- 
596 

Rhine  occupation  arrangements,  ques¬ 
tion  of  Italian  participation,  380, 
473 

Japan : 

Recognition  of  Kolchak  government 
of  Russia,  proposed,  16,  348 
Representation  on  commissions :  Com¬ 
mission  to  draw  up  financial  con¬ 
vention  with  Poland,  Japanese 
request  for  representation  on, 
718;  Pour,  Council  of,  32,  370; 
New  States,  Committee  on,  20; 
plebiscite  commission  for  Upper 
Silesia,  nonrepresentation,  317 ; 
Reparation  Commission,  for 
Shantung  questions,  600 
Shantung,  Japanese  rights  in.  See 
China. 

Troops  in  Siberia,  18,  635 

Jews,  protection  of.  See  Minorities. 

Jugoslavia  (see  also  New  states)  : 
Austrian  peace  treaty  provisions  con¬ 
cerning  Jugoslavia  (see  also  Fron¬ 
tier  questions,  infra)  :  Political 
clauses,  64,  107,  130,  131,  133-134, 
160,  163-164;  preamble,  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Jugoslavia,  130-131 
Commission  on  Roumanian  and  Jugo¬ 
slav  Affairs,  102,  242-243,  218-249, 
681-586,  5S8-589,  592,  628-629 
Frontier  questions  (see  also  Austria: 
Frontier  questions  :  Klagenfurt ; 
Italy:  Adriatic  claims),  bound¬ 
aries  with  Roumania,  592-^93, 
731 

German  reparation,  question  of  Jugo¬ 
slav  claim  for  share  of  first  pay¬ 
ment,  84-85 

Military  strength,  proposed,  184,  203 
Recognition,  130-131 
Treaty  with  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,  Italian  proposals  regard¬ 
ing  Adriatic  tariffs  and  restora¬ 
tion  of  art  worlds  removed  from 
invaded  territory,  570,  587,  693- 
594,  594-596 
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Kaiser,  former  German.  See  Germany : 

Wilhelm  II. 

Kiaochow.  See  China. 

Kiel  Canal,  871,  995,  996 
King-Crane  Commission,  137 
Klagenfurt.  See  under  Austria:  Fron¬ 
tier  questions. 


Labor : 

Committee,  397,  407-411 

Conference  at  Washington,  proposed, 
122,  125,  126 

Convention  on  international  labor, 
German  peace  treaty  provisions, 
discussions : 

German  observations  and  Allied  re¬ 
plies:  May  9,  German  draft 
convention  on  international 
labor,  772,  774-778,  820;  May 
22,  German  note,  and  Allied 
reply.  May  28,  117,  121-126, 
996 ;  May  29,  German  note,  and 
Allied  reply,  June  16,  397,  407- 
411,  798,  820,  876-879,  996 
International  labor  organization, 
question  of  German  admission, 
30-31,  125,  158,  408,  409,  876, 
877-878 

German  peace  treaty  provisions  {see 
also  Convention,  supra)  :  Pro¬ 
posed  use  of  German  labor  for 
restoration  of  devastated  areas, 
269-270,  273,  298,  308,  397,  408, 
409-410,  853,  856,  965 ;  rights  and 
privileges  of  Allied  workers  in 
enemy  territory,  and  vice  versa, 
397,  410 

Language  of  Austrian  peace  treaty, 
French  text  to  prevail  in  case  of 
divergence,  103,  111 

Lansing,  Robert  (Secretary  of  State)  : 
Note  to  Germany,  Nov.  5,  1918, 
cited,  38,  39,  40,  274,  850 ;  proposed 
return  to  United  States,  729 

Latvia.  See  Baltic  countries. 

League  of  Nations :  _ 

Air  bavigation  commission,  proposed, 
33 

Commission,  158 

Covenant.  See  German  peace  treaty 
clauses,  infra. 

German  i)eace  treaty  clauses,  discus¬ 
sions  t 

Admission  of  Germany  to  League, 
141-142,  157-158,  246,  251,  327, 
338-339,  339-340,  341,  370,  397, 
408,  409,  797,  803,  811,  812,  819, 
820,  821,  867,  876,  877-878,  882 
895,  916,  934,  939-940,  973,  992 
Air  ser-dces,  inclusion  in  references 
to  military  and  naval  services, 
25,  33-34,  54 

Ciommercial  relations  and  the 
League,  251-252,  340,  341,  425- 
426,  561-562,  566-568,  601,  866 
DraftluiZ  correction,  130,  133 


League  of  Nations — Continued. 

German  peace  treaty  clauses,  discus¬ 
sions — Continued. 

German  observations  and  Allied  re¬ 
plies:  May  9,  German  pro¬ 
posals  for  establishment  of 
Leag’ie  of  Nations, 

805.  819,  May  29,  German  ob- 
seiAaiious,  and  Allied  reply, 
June  16,  141-142,  157-158,  246, 
251-252,  295,  325,  327,  338-339, 
339-342,  370,  797,  810-812,  818- 
821,  867,  877-878,  934,  939-941 ; 
June  20,  German  note,  and  Al¬ 
lied  reply,  June  21,  559-560, 
661-562,  566-568,  601 
Italian  reservation,  472,  485-488 
Mandates.  See  Mandates. 
Minorities,  protection  of.  See  Mi¬ 
norities. 

Liberia,  847 

Lithuania.  See  Baltic  countries. 

Lloyd  George,  David  (Prime  Minister) 
(see  also  Views  of  Lloyd  George 
under  Italy:  Adriatic  claims: 
Flume-Dalmatia ;  Reparation:  Ger¬ 
man  ;  Russia :  Allied  policy ;  Turk¬ 
ish  territories),  si)eeches  cited: 
Oct.  22,  1911,  806;  Dec.  U,  1911, 
332-333,  928;  Jan.  5,  1918,  39,  806, 
814-815 


London,  treaty  of.  See  under  Italy. 

Luxemburg : 

Economic  union  with  Belgium  and 
France,  question  of,  94r-96,  96-97, 
98-101 

German  peace  treaty  provisions,  94, 
96,  97,  97-98,  418,  825,  942 ;  Ger¬ 
man  observations.  May  29,  and 
Allied  reply,  June  16,  418,  825,  942 
Hearing  before  Council  of  Four,  May 
28,  46,  93-101 

Neutrality,  German  violation  of,  789, 
942 

Malmedy,  Eupen,  and  Moresnet,  German 
observations.  May  29,  and  Allied 
reply,  June  16,  concerning  allocation 
to  Belgium,  336,  453-454,  464,  465, 
795,  815,  824-825,  932,  941-942 

Mandates  {see  also  Germany;  Colonies 
and  under  Turkish  territories),  678, 
703,  727-729,  741;  Commission  on 
Colonial  Mandates,  727-729,  741 

Memel : 

German  peace  treaty  provisions,  cor¬ 
respondence  concerning:  May  29, 
German  observations,  and  Allied 
reply,  June  16,  140,  325,  399,  471, 
479,  795,  797,  808,  816,  836-837, 
83S-839,  949-950;  June  20,  fur¬ 
ther  German  observations,  and 
Allied  reply,  June  21,  562,  602 

Observations  of  Premier  Paderewski 
of  Poland,  193-194 
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Mesopotamia.  See  Turkish  territories : 

Syria  and  adjoining  regions. 
Military  clauses  of  peace  treaties  (see 
also  Treaty ;  Terms :  Military  under 
Austria  and  Germany),  preparation 
of  Bulgarian  treaty  clauses,  21 
Minorities  (see  also  under  Treaties)  : 

Appeals  to  League  of  Nations,  pro¬ 
cedure,  221-222,  228-231,  241- 
242,  319,  514,  530 

Austrian  and  Hungarian  peace  treaty 
clauses  for  protection  of,  and  ob¬ 
jections  of  new  states,  45-46,  53, 
54-56,  84,  87-88,  107,  131,  131- 
132,  160,  163-165,  166-167,  181, 
185,  187,  221-222,  228-231,  235, 
238-239 

Commission  on  Minorities.  See  New 
states:  Commission. 

German  minorities  in  territories  sep¬ 
arated  from  Germany,  guaran¬ 
tees,  252,  340,  342,  823,  941,  948 

German  treaty  provisions,  469-470, 
477-478,  823,  839-840,  941,  948 

Provisions  of  German  scheme  for 
League  of  Nations,  772 
Missionary  property.  See  Germany : 

Treaty:  Terms:  Religious  missions. 
Moresnet,  Bupen,  and  Malmedy,  Ger¬ 
man  observations.  May  29,  and  Al¬ 
lied  reply,  June  16,  concerning  allo¬ 
cation  to  Belgium,  336,  453-^54,  464, 
465,  795,  815,  824-825,  932,  941-942 
Morocco,  847 

Morris,  Roland  S.  (U.  S.  Ambassador  in 
Japan),  mission  to  Siberia,  20 

Naval  clauses  of  peace  treaties  (see  also 
Treaty:  Terms:  Military,  naval, 
and  air  clauses  under  Austria  and 
Germany),  preparation  of  Bulgar¬ 
ian  treaty  clauses,  21 
Netherlands.  See  Germany:  Wilhelm 
II :  Allied  communications  to  Neth¬ 
erlands. 

Neuilly-sur-Seine  treaty,  preparation,  21 
New  states  (see  also  Czechoslovakia, 
Jugoslavia,  Poland;  and  under 
Financial  questions :  Austrian  and 
Hungarian  peace  treaty  clauses)  : 

Armies,  strength  of,  discussions  in 
connection  with  military  effec¬ 
tives  provisions  of  Austrian  peace 
treaty,  32,  182-185,  202-209,  488- 
489 

Committee  on  New  States : 

Austrian  and  Hungarian  treaties, 
work  on  political  clauses  con¬ 
cerning  minorities,  45-46,  53, 
54-56,  84,  87-88,  107;  other 
provisions,  587,  593-598 
Hearing  of  delegations  of  new 
states,  question  of,  233-234 
Japanese  participation,  20 
Polish  treaty,  work  on,  529-530, 
53.5-540,  541,  569-570,  570-574, 
624-628 


New  states — Continued. 

Committee  on  New  States — Con. 
Reports:  June  5,  method  of  appeal 
to  League  by  minorities,  text 
and  discussions,  221-222,  228- 
231,  241-242;  No.  5,  June  U, 
text  and  discussions,  469,  477- 
478 

Consultation  in  connection  with  Aus¬ 
trian  credentials,  82,  106-107; 
with  Italian  political  clauses  of 
Austrian  peace  treaty,  85 
Minorities,  political  clauses  of  trea¬ 
ties,  discussions  and  attitude  of 
new  states: 

Austrian  and  Hungarian  treaties, 
45-46,  53,  54-56,  64,  84,  87-88, 
107,  117,  131,  131-132,  160,  163- 
165,  166-167,  181,  185,  187,  221- 
222,  228-231,  235,  238-239 
German  peace  treaty  provisions, 
469-470,  477-478,  823,  839-840, 
941,  948 

Reparation  and  war  debt  questions, 
43-44,  65-66,  84-85,  168-172,  454- 
456,  466-467,  511,  638-640,  678, 
703,  716-718,  850,  854 
Restoration  of  works  of  art  removed 
from  invaded  territory,  Italian 
proposal  for  inclusion  in  treaties, 
570,  587,  593-594,  596 
Trial  of  former  Austro-Hungarian 
nationals  accused  of  breaches  of 
laws  of  war,  question  of,  118, 128- 
129 

Occupation,  armies  of.  See  Armies. 
Orlando,  Vittorio  (Premier)  (see  also 
Views  of  Orlando  under  Italy : 
Adriatic  claims :  Fiume-Dalmatia  ; 
Reparation:  German;  Turkish  ter¬ 
ritories),  speech  of  Oct.  3,  1918, 
cited,  333,  929 

Paderewski,  Ignace  Jan  (Premier),  181, 
190,  192-201,  206,  207,  529,  535-540, 
723-727 

Palestine.  See  Turkish  territories : 

Syria  and  adjoining  regions. 

Parade,  Bastille  Day,  698-699 
Peace  conference,  plenary  sessions  (see 
also  Peace  congress),  meetings  of 
May  29  and  31  concerning  Austrian 
treaty,  85,  107, 131, 100, 163-164, 181 
Peace  congress,  plenary  sessions :  June 
2,  meeting  with  Austrian  delegation 
to  communicate  terms  of  peace,  ar¬ 
rangements,  30,  46,  63-64,  64;  June 
28,  signature  of  German  treaty  and 
other  instruments,  arrangements, 
635,  698,  710 

Peace,  treaties  of.  See  under  Austria, 
Bulgaria,  Germany,  Hungary, 
Turkey. 
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Penalties  for  breaches  of  laws  of  war 
(see  also  Responsibility;  also  Wil¬ 
helm  II  and  Scapa  Flow  under 
Germany)  : 

Austrian  and  Hungarian  peace  treaty 
clauses,  118,  120-121,  128-129 
German  peace  treaty  clauses  (see  also 
Germany:  Wilhelm  II)  : 

German  observations  and  Allied 
replies;  May  29,  German  ob¬ 
servations,  and  Allied  reply, 
June  16,  333,  355,  S68-369,  396, 
400-401,  809,  874-876,  900-901, 
927,  929,  961-902 ;  June  20.  Ger¬ 
man  observations,  and  Allied 
reply  of  June  21,  561,  562,  568, 
602,  604 ;  June  22,  German  pro¬ 
test,  605,  610 

Interdependence  with  provisions 
concerning  repatriation  of  pris¬ 
oners,  proposed  arrangement, 
670,  679,  755-756 
Revision,  116,  120-121 

Plebiscites,  proposed: 

Allenstein,  150,  151,  949 
Alsace-Lorraine,  357,  797,  815-816, 
829-830  944 

Fiume-Dalmatia,  50,  51,  52,  80,  81,  90, 
250 

Galicia,  Eastern,  353,  687-688 
Klagenfurt,  102, 103, 138, 175, 177, 178- 
180,  231,  237,  242-243,  248-249, 
581-536,  583-589,  628-629 
Prussia,  East,  837-838 
Schleswig,  336,  454,  464-465,  797,  808, 
840-841,  932,  950-951 
Silesia,  Upper,  140,  149-155,  187,  191- 
193,  196-197,  201,  259-260,  303- 
305,  311,  312-315,  316-318,  324, 
330,  335-336,  421-422,  449,  450- 
452,  455-456,  534,  562,  573,  602, 
808,  816,  822-823,  832,  833-835, 
931,  947-948 

Plenary  sessions.  See  Peace  conference 
and  Peace  congress. 

Poland  (see  also  New  states)  ; 

Austrian  and  Hungarian  peace  trea¬ 
ties,  Polish  interests,  45-46,  160, 
165,  170-171,  246,  252-2.53,  396- 
397,  406,  511,  638-610,  716-718 
Commissions  concerning  Poland  :  Pol¬ 
ish  Affairs,  221 ;  Polish-Ukrainian 
Armistice  Commission,  termina¬ 
tion,  59 

Financial  convention,  proposed,  718 
Food  relief,  532-5C3 
Galicia,  Eastern.  See  Ukrainian- 
Polish  hostilities,  infra. 

German  peace  treaty  provisions  con¬ 
cerning  Poland  (see  also  Danzig; 
Germany:  Eastern  frontiers), 
142-143,  170-171,  396-397,  398, 
406,  460,  540,  572-573,  723-725, 
795,  797,  808,  816,  832-840,  905, 
931,  945-949,  970 ;  Germp  obser¬ 
vations.  May  29,  and  Allied  reply, 


Poland — Continued. 

German  peace  treaty  provisions  con¬ 
cerning  Poland — Continued. 

June  16,  142-143,  396-397,  398, 
420-422,  795,  797,  808,  816,  832- 
840,  905,  931,  945-949,  970 
Haller’s  Army,  57,  60-61,  69-70,  107, 
117-118,  127-128,  161,  195,  545, 
726,  731 

Plearing  before  Council  of  Pour,  June 
5,  concerning  frontier  questions, 
181,  191-201 

Military  forces  (see  also  Ukrainian- 
Polish  hostilities,  infra)  :  Allied 
supplies  and  equipment,  proposed, 
726-727 ;  command  by  Marshal 
Foch,  arrangement,  206,  295,  548 ; 
return  of  Fourth  Division  from 
Bukovina,  588,  599;  strength, 
proposed,  184,  206 

Paderewski,  Ignace  Jan  (Premier), 
181,  190,  192-201,  206,  207,  529, 
535-540,  723-727 

Prisoners  of  war  in  Germany,  703 
Russia,  relations  with,  13,  36,  75,  322 
Treaty  with  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers : 

Danzig  provisions  of  German 
treaty,  relation  of  Polish 
treaty  to,  107-108,  115 
Discussions,  general,  107-108,  115, 
221-222,  228-231,  529-530.  135- 
540,  541,  569-570,  570-574,  587, 
594,  598-598,  624-628,  629-634, 
664,  703,  718,  720,  721-722,  723- 
726,  727 

Letter  of  transmittal  to  Polish  dele¬ 
gation,  text  and  discussions, 
624-628.  629-634,  703 
Provisions,  discussions  concerning — 
Financial  clauses,  570,  587,  694, 
596-598,  718,  720,  721-722 
Minorities  and  Polish  objections 
to  treatv  stipulations,  221- 
222,  228-281,  529-530,  535- 
540,  569-570,  570-573,  624- 
628,  723-725 

Relations  between  ex-Austrian 
subjects  of  Poland  and  other 
A’lied  states,  530,  541,  570, 
574 

Vistula  River,  Polish  objections 
to  internationalization  of, 
725-726 

Ratification,  question  of,  727 
Signature,  arrangements,  664 
Ukrainian-Polish  hostilities  in  East¬ 
ern  Galicia,  and  efforts  of  Council 
of  Four  to  terminate: 

Bolshevism,  57,  677,  687,  688 
Commission  for  Negotiation  of  an 
Armistice  Between  Poland  and 
the  Ukraine,  termination,  59 
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Poland — Con  tinned. 

Ukrainian-Polish  hostilities  in  East¬ 
ern  Galicia,  and  efforts  of  Council 
of  Pour  to  terminate — Continued. 
Council  of  Pour,  attitude : 
Communications  to  Poland  re¬ 
garding  Polish  continuance 
of  hostilities :  Declaration 
of  intention  to  withhold  sup¬ 
plies  and  assistance,  and  re¬ 
ply,  61-62,  159,  161-162;  re¬ 
quest  for  information  re¬ 
garding  use  of  Haller’s  Army 
against  Ukrainians,  and 
reply,  60-61,  69-70,  107,  117- 
118,  127-128 

Plan  for  establishment  of  Polish- 
Ukrainian  frontier  and  occu¬ 
pation  of  Eastern  Galicia  by 
Poland  pending  plebiscite, 
352-353,  677-678,  687-688,  731 
Discussions,  general,  47,  57-59, 

60-62,  60-70,  83,  107,  117-118, 
127-128,  159,  161-162,  194-193, 
198-200,  206,  352-353,  677-678, 
687-688,  726,  731 

French  military,  attitude,  60-61, 
Of -70,  83,  118 

Haller’s  Army,  67,  60-61,  69-70,  107, 
117-118,  127-128,  161,  196,  726, 
731 

Polish  attitude,  127-128,  161-162, 
194-196,  198-200,  206 
Ukrainian  attitude,  47,  57-59 
Polk,  Frank  L.,  729 

Ports,  waterways  and  railways  (see  also 
Treaty  of  peace:  Terms:  Ports  un¬ 
der  Austria,  Germany,  Hungary)  : 
Adriatic  railway  tariffs,  Italian  pro¬ 
posal  for  inclusion  in  Czechoslo¬ 
vak  and  Jugoslav  treaties,  570, 
587,  503,  594-596 

Baltic  railways,  possible  withdrawal 
of  rolling  stock  by  evacuating 
German  troops,  621-622,  672-673, 
680-6S1 

Commission,  73,  75-77,  104,  112,  235, 
396-397,  401-407,  446-447,  586, 
687,  589-590,  731 
Convention,  proposed,  235-236 
Polish  objections  to  proposed  inter¬ 
nationalization  of  Vistula  River, 
725-726 

Portugal,  African  claims,  728,  729,  741 
Press,  participation  In  plenary  session  of 
June  28,  635 

Prisoners  of  wmr  and  gi'aves : 

Austrian  prisoners,  84,  86-87 
Commissions : 

Commission  on  Prisoners  of  War: 
Discussions  with  member  of 
Austrian  delegation,  proposed, 
84,  86-87 ;  report  on  repatria¬ 
tion  commissions,  576,  703 
Commissions  on  repatriation  of  pris- 
onei's,  proposed,  576,  703 


Prisoners  of  war  and  graves — Con. 

German  peace  treaty  provisions : 
May  29,  German  observations,  and 
Allied  reply,  June  16,  354-355, 
398-399,  874,  957 ;  German  pro¬ 
test,  June  22,  610;  interdepend¬ 
ence  with  penalties  provisions, 
proposed,  670,  679,  755-756 

Hungarian  prisoners  in  Siberia,  702 

Polish  prisoners  in  Germany,  703 

Prize  court  decisions,  8-16,  899-900 

Property : 

Austrian  and  Hungarian  treaties,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  financial  clauses,  1-4, 
10,  11-14,  103-104,  111-112,  165, 
169-171,  253,  510-511,  636-637 

German  peace  treaty  clauses : 
Economic  clauses  relating  to — 
Industrial  property,  441-444,  884- 
885,  896-899,  989-991 
Property,  rights,  and  interests,  4, 
34, 147-148,  159-160.  422,  424- 
425,  430-432,  435-437,  441- 
445,  458,  460,  563,  603,  604, 
796,  809,  813,  814,  830-831, 
843,  844,  847-848,  884-885, 
889-891,  909,  911,  914,  925, 
948,  978-98  .  982-985 
Missionary  property,  32,  159,  353, 
417,  420,  470-471,  478-479,  514, 
779-780,  796,  954 

Sequestered  German  property,  Ger¬ 
man  inquiry  concerning.  May  29, 
925 

Protocol  to  German  treaty.  See  under 
Germany :  Treaty. 

Prussia,  East,  193-194,  398,  421,  795,  808, 
816,  837-838,  948-949;  Allenstein 
plebiscite,  150,  151,  949 

Publicity  of  peace  treaties:  Austrian, 
86;  German,  348-349 

Railways.  See  Ports,  waterways,  and 
railways. 

Ratibor,  317,  350-351 

Relief.  See  Pood  relief. 

Religious  questions.  See  Germany : 
Treaty :  Terms ;  Religious  missions ; 
Minorities. 

Reparation : 

Austrian  reparation:  Adriatic  fleet, 
Italian  claim,  81 :  damage,  extent 
of  Austrian  liability,  168 :  discus¬ 
sions,  general,  27,  30,  43-44,  46,  63, 
64,  65-66,  81,  160,  168-172,  511, 
513,  570,  587,  588,  593-594,  596, 
638-640,  678,  703,  716-718,  719, 
721,  740;  new  states  (Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Jugoslavia,  Poland, 
Roumania),  question  of  partici¬ 
pation  in  burden  of  reparation 
and  in  reparation  payments, 
43-44,  65-66,  168-172,  511,  638- 
^0,  678,  703,  716-718;  payment 
in  kind,  169;  Reparation  Com¬ 
mission,  voting  in  Austrian  sec- 
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Reparation — Continued. 

Austrian  reparation — Continued. 

tion,  719 :  restitution  and  recovery 
of  art  works,  168-169,  670,  587, 
593-594,  596 ;  terms,  approval  by 
Council  of  Four,  740;  Venetian 
palace  at  Constantinople,  Italian 
claim,  513 

Bulgarian  treaty  clauses,  prepara¬ 
tion,  21 

Commissions : 

Commission  on  Reparation  of  Dam- 
age,  84 

Committee  on  Reparation  Clauses 
in  the  Treaties  with  Austria, 
Hungary,  and  Bulgaria,  work 
of,  21,  32,  43-44,  103-104,  116, 
160 

Reparation  Commission  (see  also 
under  German  reparation : 
Terms,  infra)  ;  Austrian  sec¬ 
tion,  voting  in,  719;  Japanese 
participation  for  Shantung 
questions,  600 

German  reparation  (see  also  French 
flags  and  Scapa  Flow  under 
Germany)  : 

Claims  and  interests  of — 

Belgium,  638,  645-648 
France.  See  French  flags  a7id 
Scapa  Flow  under  Germany. 
Jugoslavia,  84-85 
Luxemburg,  96,  97 
United  States,  276-277 
Discussions,  general.  32,  38-4_, 

84-85,  96,  97,  140-141,  142,  143, 
144,  146,  155-157,  159-160,  232, 
240,  261-264,  265-271,  272-^80. 
289  290-294,  29-5-300,  301-303, 
305-310,  325,  326-327,  330-334, 
337-338,  350,  355,  418-419,  454- 
456,  458-459,  471-472,  480-485, 
558,  562-563,  564-565,  600,  602- 
603,  604,  610,  638,  645-648,  730. 
732,  796,  798,  809-810,  816-817, 
828,  845-847,  849-865,  880,  888, 

.  902-917,  929-930,  933,  942-943, 

962-967,  968,  969 

German  observations  and  Allied 
replies : 

May  24,  German  note  concerning 
responsibility  for  the  war  and 
reparation,  and  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  Allied  reply  in  global 
reply  of  June  16,  32,  159-160, 
850,  851;  text  of  German 
note,  38-42 

May  29,  German  observations, 
and  Allied  reply,  June  16,  32, 
140-141,  142,  143,  144,  146, 
155-157,  159-160,  261-261. 

265-271,  272-280,  289,  290- 
294  295-300,  301-303.  305- 
310,  325,  326-327,  330-334, 
337-338,  350,  355,  418-419, 
471-472,  480-485,  796,  798, 
809-810,  813-814,  816-817, 


Reparation — Continued. 

German  reparation — Continued. 
German  observations  and  Allied 
replies — Continued. 

828,  845-846,  846-847,  849- 
865,  929-930,  933,  942-943, 
962-967,  968 

May  29,  German  note  trans¬ 
mitting  statement  of  German 
flnanclal  commission,  902-917 
June  20,  German  observations, 
and  Allied  reply,  June  21, 
558,  562-563,  564-565,  602- 
603,  604 

Jiine  22,  German  protest,  610 
Terms,  discussions  concerning — 
Amount  of  German  liability,  96, 
140-141,  142,  143,  144,  146, 
155-157,  232,  240,  263-264, 
265,  265-266,  267,  269,  273- 
274,  277-278,  290-291,  291- 
293,  295-296,  298,  307-308, 
338,  482-483,  603,  796,  849- 
857,  903-904,  906-907 


Army  of  occupation,  cost,  265, 
266,  267,  270,  280,  852  880, 
904,  969 

Belgium,  special  provisions,  638, 
645-648,  850-851,  851-852 

856,  914-915 

Cables,  S14,  846-847,  848,  865 
Economic  resources  as  payment, 
96,  265,  266,  267,  269-270, 
276-277,  297,  418,  730,  732, 
796,  798,  845-846,  846-847, 
849,  853,  854,  856,  857-865, 
906,  913,  914,  915,  984,  965 
Jugoslav  claim  for  share  of  first 
payment,  question  of,  84r-85 
Priority  of  reparation  payments, 
458-459,  907-908,  968 
Reparation  Commission,  composi¬ 
tion  and  functions,  155-156, 
265,  268-269,  274-275,  291, 
296-297,  298,  306-307,  480- 
482  562,  600,  602-603,  604, 
796,  810,  816-817,  847,  853, 
854-855,  859,  888,  907-909, 
910,  911,  916,  963-965 
Views  of — 

Clemenceau,  143,  144,  156,  15  q 
240,  264,  274,  277,  277-278, 
279,  280,  289,  291,  292,  293, 
294,  325 

Lloyd  George,  140-141,  142,  144, 
146,  155,  156,  157,  240,  261- 

262,  263,  264,  272-274,  274, 

276,  277,  278-279,  279,  280, 

290,  290-291,  291,  292,  293, 
294,  302,  325 
Orlando,  289 

Wilson,  155,  155-156,  156,  240, 

262-263,  263,  263-264,  264, 
274,  276,  277, 278,  279, 290, 293, 
294,  301,  302,  325 
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Eesiwnsibility  for  tbe  war  (see  also 
Germany:  Wilhelm  II;  Penalties)  : 
(Commission,  42,  120,  355,  368-369, 
508,  677,  752 ;  German  observa¬ 
tions,  May  28,  on  report  of,  781- 
794 

German  peace  treaty  provisions  con¬ 
cerning  German  responsibility 
for  the  consequences  of  the  war 
and  for  reparation ;  May  2/f,  Ger¬ 
man  protest,  32,  38-42 ;  May  28, 
German  observations,  781-794 ; 
May  29,  German  observations, 
798-799,  809-810,  851;  June  16, 
Allied  reply  to  (lerman  observa¬ 
tions  of  May  24,  28,  and  29,  169- 
160,  326-327,  330-334,  350,  355, 
368-369,  418-419,  926-930,  957- 
961 ;  June  22,  German  protest, 
605,  610 

Restoration  of  devastated  areas,  pro¬ 
posed  use  of  German  labor,  269-270, 
273,  298,  308,  397,  408,  409-410,  853, 
856 
Rhine : 

Allied  occupation  as  guarantee  of  ex¬ 
ecution  of  German  peace  treaty : 
Commissions : 

Interallied  Commission  on  the 
Left  Bank  of  the  Rhine: 
Appointment  and  terms  of  ref¬ 
erence,  109,  110-111 
Report,  June  9 :  Discussions, 
294,  319,  327-329,  377-379, 
731 ;  text,  379-389 
U.  S.  commissioner,  proposal 
for  redrafting  Rhine  occu¬ 
pation  convention,  108, 109, 
110,  113-114 

Interallied  Rhineland  High  Com¬ 
mission  (see  also  Convention, 
infra)  : 

Italian  participation,  question 
of,  380,  473 

Memorandum  defining  relation 
with  Allied  military  au¬ 
thorities  : 

Discussions,  378,  379,  380, 
395-396 

Objections  of  Marshal  Foch, 
378,  380 ;  note  of  June  5, 
9,  386-389 

Text:  Draft,  385-386;  final 
revise,  393-394 

Convention  for  military  occupation 
of  the  Rhine  (see  also  Com¬ 
missions  :  Interallied  Rhine¬ 
land  High  Commission,  supra)  : 
Discussions,  general,  108-111, 
113-114,  377-379,  380,  382- 
385,  389-393,  395-396,  473, 
529,  655-656,  730,  733-734 
German  request,  June  24,  for  en¬ 
trance  into  negotiations,  and 
Allied  refusal,  Jutve  25,  655- 
656 


Rhine — Continued. 

Allied  occupation  as  guarantee  of  ex¬ 
ecution  of  German  peace  treaty — 
Continued. 

Convention  for  military  occupation 
of  the  Rhine — Continued. 
Presentation  to  Gei-man  delega¬ 
tion,  473 

Proposal  of  U.  S.  member  of  In¬ 
terallied  Commission  on  the 
Left  Bank  of  the  Rhine,  108, 
109, 110,  113-114 

Signature,  German  protest,  June 
21,  against  obligation  to  sign 
simultaneously  with  peace 
treaty,  and  Allied  considera¬ 
tion  of  reply,  730,  733-734 
Text :  Draft,  382-385 ;  final,  389- 
393 

German  observations.  May  29,  and 
Allied  reply,  June  16,  796,  879- 
883,  996 

Reparation  provisions  concerning 
occupation  costs,  265,  266,  267, 
270,  280,  459,  862,  880,  904,  969 

Strength  of  occupation  forces  and 
duration  of  occupation,  ques¬ 
tion  of,  108-110,  110,  114,  141, 
142,  143-144,  144-145,  327-329, 
342-343,  381,  522,  662,  663,  703, 
731 

Declaration  by  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States,  June  16, 
473,  521,  522 ;  text,  522 
Roumania  (see  also  New  states)  : 

Commission  on  Roumanian  and  Jugo¬ 
slav  Affairs,  102,  242-243,  248- 
249,  581-586,  588-589,  592,  628-629 

Frontier  questions  (see  also  Hun¬ 
gary  :  Confiict  with  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  and  Roumania)  :  Banat,  32, 
592-593,  731 ;  Bessarabia,  72-73, 
75,  323;  Bukovina,  185,  187,  591- 
592;  recommendations  of  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers,  587,  591-593 

Military  strength,  proposed,  184,  204- 
205 

Minorities,  protection  by  Roumania, 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  treaty 
provisions  and  Roumanian  atti¬ 
tude,  84,  87-88,  131,  160,  164,  185, 
187 

Russia : 

Allied  iwliey,  and  efforts  of  Council  of 
Four  to  determine : 

Blockade,  question  of  continuance 
of,  530-532 

General  discussions,  15-20,  21-23, 
24,  26,  34-36,  72-73,  73-75,  158, 
210,  212-213,  222,  233,  265,  319, 
321-323,  326,  348,  356,  530-532, 
635,  674,  6S4-686,  702,  708-709, 
729,  743,  744-745 

Military  assistance  and  supplies  to 
Kolchak  government: 

.Allied  forces  in  Archangel,  17-18 
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Russia — Continued. 

Allied  policy,  and  efforts  of  Council  of 
Four  to  determine — Continued. 
Military  assistance  and  supplies  to 
Kolcnak  government — Con. 
Czechoslovak  troops  in  Siberia, 
Allied  proposal  concerning 
repatriation  and  cooperation 
with  Kolchak  forces  prior  to 
embarkation  from  Arch¬ 
angel,  635,  674,  6S4-686.  702, 
708-709,  729,  743,  74-1-745; 
draft  telegram  to  Kolchak, 
744-745 

Exchange  of  notes  regarding 
declaration  of  policy  by 
Kolchak : 

May  26,  Allied  inquiry  con¬ 
cerning  acceptance  of  con¬ 
ditions,  15-20,  21-23,  26, 
34-36,  72-73,  73-75,  326; 
final  text,  73-75 
Jujie  Jf.  Kolchak’s  reply,  15S, 
210,  222,  233,  265,  319,  321- 
323,  326 ;  text,  321-323 
June  12,  Allied  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  326,  348,  356 
U.  S.  and  Japanese  forces  guard¬ 
ing  Siberian  railways,  18,  635 
Recognition,  question  of,  16,  1&-20. 

24,  348 
Views  of — 

Lloyd  George.  17,  17-18, 18, 19-20, 
1.58,  212,  213,  233,  348,  729 
Makino  and  other  Japanese  dele¬ 
gates,  15-16,  17,  18.  26,  326, 
348 

■Wilson,  15,  17,  18,  20,  212-  213,  233 
Baltic  countries,  relations  with  Rus¬ 
sia,  20,  23,  24,  36.  75.  322-323 
Bessarabia,  72-73,  75,  323 
Blockade,  530-532 
Bolshevism,  108 

Czechoslovak  troops.  See  under  Al¬ 
lied  policy :  Military  assistance, 
supra. 

Debt :  Polish  as.sumption  of  share  in 
territories  incorporated  in  Po¬ 
land,  596-598,  718,  720,  721-722; 
undertaking  of  Kolchak  govern¬ 
ment,  16-17,  323 

German  peace  treaty  provisions  con¬ 
cerning  Russia  and  Russian 
states,  809,  845,  847,  873,  919.  951. 
971 

Hung.arian  prisoners  in  Siberia,  702 
Kolchak  government.  See  Allied  pol¬ 
icy:  Military  assistance,  supra. 
Military  situation,  reports  concerning 
conflict  between  Bolshevik  and 
anti -Bolshevik  forces,  19,  201,  233, 
243,  260,  531,  674 

Poland,  relations  with,  23,  36,  75,  322- 
323 


Russia — Continued. 

Responsibility  for  the  Vv'ar,  German 
observations.  May  2S,  and  Allied 
reply,  Ju7ie  16,  784,  786-788,  788- 
789,  790-792,  793-794,  958-959, 
960 

Ukraine.  See  Poland :  Ukrainian- 
Polish  hostilities. 

Saar  Basin,  German  peace  treaty  pro¬ 
visions,  German  observations.  May 
29,  and  Allied  reply,  June  16,  140, 
142,  143,  32-1-325,  329,  336,  343-317, 
349,  795-793,  797,  808,  815,  822-823, 
825-829,  931-932,  942-943 
Savoy  and  Gex,  Austrian  and  German 
peace  treaty  provisions  concej'ning 
recognition  of  Franco-Swiss  ar¬ 
rangements,  100,  162-163 
Scapa  Flow.  See  under  Germany. 
Schleswig,  German  treaty  provisions : 
Financial  questions,  466-467 ;  Ger¬ 
man  observations.  May  29,  and  Al¬ 
lied  reply,  Jmie  16,  336,  454,  464- 
405,  797,  808,  840-841,  932,  956-951 
Self-determination,  39,  51,  159,  151,  154, 
175,  200  201,  611,  797,  808,  814-817, 
822-823,  832,  840,  847,  834.  855 
Serbia  and  Serb-Croat-Slovene  State 
{see  also  Jugoslavia),  German  ob¬ 
servations  on  Serbo-Austrian  con¬ 
flict  and  origins  of  the  war,  and 
Allied  reply,  June  16,  782-786,  788, 
790-791,  927,  957-958 
Shantung  and  Kiaochow.  See  China. 
Shipping,  merchant : 

Austro-Hungarian  shipping,  Italian 
reparation  claim,  81 
French  desire  to  secure  shipping  for 
colonial  trade,  669-670,  730,  732 
German  shipping,  transfer  to  Allies 
as  I’eparation : 

Claims  of — 

France,  650-652,  660,  660-661, 
662,  671,  730,  732 
United  States,  276-277 
German  observations.  May  29,  and 
Allied  reply,  June  16,  796,  798, 
84.5-846.  8.54,  857-858,  914 
Prize  courts,  816,  899,  960 
Siam,  846,  847 
Siberia.  See  Ru.ssia. 

Silesia,  Upper.  See  under  Germany: 
Eastern  frontiers. 

St.  Germain,  treaty  of.  See  Austria : 
Treaty  of  peace. 

St.  Jean  de  Maurienne  agreement,  cited. 
697,  714 

Submarines,  671,  680 
Superior  Blockade  Council.  See  Ger¬ 
many  :  Blockade. 

.Supreme  Councils.  See  Councils. 
Supreme  Economic  Council.  See  under 
Councils. 
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Switzerland,  Austrian  and  German  peace 
treaty  provisions  concerning  recog¬ 
nition  of  Franco-Swiss  arrange¬ 
ments  relating  to  Savoy  and  Gex, 
160,  162-163 

Syria  and  adjoining  regions,  Franco- 
British  mandate  and  military  occu¬ 
pation  questions,  132-133,  136-137, 
675,  676-677,  693-  694 

Telegraph  and  telephone  communica¬ 
tion  : 

Austrian  and  Hungarian  peace  treaty 
provisions  concerning  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  73,  75-77, 104-105,  112-113  ; 
freedom  of  ti’ansit  across  Austria, 
586,  589-590 

German  peace  treaty  provisions  con¬ 
cerning  freedom  of  transit  across 
Poland,  396-397,  406 

Ten,  Council  of,  358,  359,  576,  729,  756 

Territorial  Coordinating  Committee,  160, 
235,  238-239,  246,  253,  283,  286-287 

Thrace,  692-693 

Trade  questions.  See  Austria :  Agree¬ 
ment  ;  also  Blockade  under  Ger¬ 
many,  Hungary,  Russia. 

Transylvania.  See  Hungary ;  Conflict 
with  Czechoslovakia  and  Roumania. 

Ti-eaties,  conventions,  etc. : 

Aerial  navigation  convention,  prepa¬ 
ration,  33 

Africa,  general  conventions,  proposed 
German  adherence,  362,  844,  953 

Aggression,  Franco-American  and 
Franco-British  treaties  concern¬ 
ing  guarantee  of  France.  See 
France :  Guarantee. 

Austrian  and  Hungarian  peace  treaty 
economic  clauses  concerning  trea¬ 
ties,  8-9 

Belgian  reparation  claims.  See  Bel¬ 
gium  :  German  peace  treaty ;  Rep¬ 
aration  payments. 

Brest-Litovsk  and  Bucharest,  treaties 
of,  462,  799,  845,  873,  888,  919,  971 

German  peace  treaty  economic  clauses 
concerning  treaties,  4-5,  34,  422, 
426-429,  871-873,  974-977 

Hague  convention  of  1907  regarding 
war  on  land,  619-620 

Military  convention  for  occupation  of 
the  Rhine.  See  Rhine:  Conven¬ 
tion. 

Minorities  treaties: 

Czechoslovakia,  570,  587,  593-596 
Jugoslavia,  570,  587,  593-590 
Poland.  See  Poland :  Treaty. 

Neuilly-sur-Seine,  treaty  of,  pi'epara- 
tion,  21 

Peace  treaties.  See  Treaty  of  peace 
under  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Ger¬ 
many,  Hungary,  Turkey. 

Ports,  waterways,  and  railways  con¬ 
vention,  proposed,  235-236 

Protocol  to  German  treaty.  Bee  under 
Germany:  Treaty. 


Treaties,  conventions,  etc. — Continued. 

Rhine  convention  regarding  military 
occupation.  See  Rhine:  Conven¬ 
tion. 

Secret  treaties: 

London,  treaty  of.  See  under  Italy. 

St.  Jean  de  Maurienne,  697,  714 

St.  Germain.  See  Austria :  Treaty  of 
peace. 

Trianon.  See  Hungary :  Treaty  of 
peace. 

Versailles.  See  Germany :  Treaty  of 
peace. 

Trianon,  treaty  of.  See  Hungary: 

Treaty  of  peace. 

I’rieste.  See  Italy :  Adriatic  claims. 

Turkey  {see  also  Turkish  territories)  : 

Financial  arrangements  with  Ger¬ 
many,  German  peace  treaty  pro¬ 
visions  concerning,  461-462,  462- 
463,  912,  915,  918-924,  970-971, 
971 

Hearing  of  Turkish  delegation  by 
peace  conference: 

Application  by  Turkish  representa¬ 
tives  and  arrangements  for 
hearing  by  Council  of  Ten, 
June  17,  116,  130,  134,  215-216, 
217-218,  222,  232-233,  370;  un¬ 
authorized  French  action,  and 
attitude  of  Council  of  Four, 
215-216,  217-218,  222,  232-233 

Notes  exchanged  between  Council 
and  delegation  :  Allied  reply  to 
Turkish  statement  of  June  17, 
576,  577-580,  617,  678,  688-691 ; 
supplementary  Turkish  state¬ 
ment.  June  23,  and  Allied  reply, 
678,  691-694,  711-714,  729-730, 
741,  755,  757-758 

Treaty  of  peace  with  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers,  proposals  con¬ 
cerning,  675-676,  678,  711,  729 

Turkish  territories  (see  also  Turkey: 

Hearing  of  Turkish  delegation )  : 

Armenia :  Military  occupation,  ques¬ 
tion  of,  675-676 ;  resident  commis¬ 
sioner.  recommendation  of  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover,  741,  743-744,  756; 
Turkish  views,  693 

Asia  Minor  (including  the  islands,  Ar¬ 
menia,  the  Caucasus,  Constanti¬ 
nople)  :  Discussions,  general,  83- 
84.  675-676,  693,  711-713,  713-714, 
738-739,  741,  743-744,  756,  759- 
762;  Italian  unauthorized  mili¬ 
tary  occupation  in  southeim  Asia 
Minor,  and  attitude  of  Council  of 
Four,  83-84,  676,  712-713,  713- 
714,  738-739,  759-762 ;  mandates, 
proposed  distribution  of,  676; 
Turkish  attitude,  693 

Commission,  interallied,  to  investigate 
question  of  Turkish  mandates 
(Syrian  Commission),  132-133, 
136-137,  676-677 ;  American  sec¬ 
tion  (King-Crane  Commission), 
137 
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Turkish  territories — Continued. 
Constantinople,  676,  711-712 
Dodecanese  Islands,  759 
Egypt  and  Cyprus,  694 
Mandates,  question  of  (see  also  Com¬ 
mission,  supra),  675,  676-677,  694, 
711-712,  729 

Syria  and  adjoining  regions  (Arabia, 
Mesopotamia,  Palestine),  Pranco- 
British  mandate  and  military  oc¬ 
cupation  questions,  132-133,  136- 
137,  675,  676-677,  693-694 
Thrace,  692-693 

Treaty  of  London,  cited,  759,  760-761 
Views  of — 

Clemeneeau,  116,  132,  133,  216,  232, 
233,  676,  678,  711-712,  712,  712- 
713  713  714 

Lloyd  George,  83,  116,  132,  132-133, 
133,  215,  232,  617,  675,  675-676, 
676,  676-677,  678,  711,  712,  713, 
714,  739,  741 

Orlando  and  Sonnino,  133,  576 
Wilson,  116,  576,  675,  676,  711,  712, 
713,  714,  759 

Tyrol.  See  Italy :  Adriatic  claims. 

Ukraine.  See  Poland :  TJkrainian-Polish 
hostilities. 

United  States  (see  also  France:  Guar¬ 
antee;  Rhine;  Wilson)  : 

Control  commissions  in  Germany, 
question  of  U.  S.  participation, 
575,  577 

Food  relief  agents  at  Libau,  German 
arrest  of,  and  Allied  demand  for 
apology,  752 

Nonparticipation  in  recommendations 
regarding  transport  of  Polish 
troops  from  Bukovina  to  Poland, 
599n 

Shipping,  temporary  detention  in 
Great  Britain,  532-533 

Troops;  Inabiiity  to  participate  in 
proposed  occupation  of  Bulgaria, 
499-  500;  Siberian  railways, 
guarding  of,  18,  636 ;  Upper  Si¬ 
lesia,  question  of  occupation  by 


United  States — Continued. 

Troops — Continued. 

U.  S.  troops  during  piebiscite,  151, 
154,  155,  201,  318,  534 

Turkish  mandate,  question  of  U.  S. 
acceptance,  676,  676,  712,  729 

Vatican,  interest  in  transfers  of  mission¬ 
ary  property  in  German  colonies : 
Aliied  declaration  concerning,  353, 
470-471,  478-479,  514;  revision  of 
peace  treaty  clause,  417,  420,  470, 
478 

Versailles  treaty.  See  Germany :  Treaty 
of  peace. 

Waterways.  See  Ports,  waterways,  and 
railways. 

Wilson,  Woodrow  (President)  (see  also 
Views  of  Wilson  under  Italy :  Adri¬ 
atic  claims :  Fiume-Dalmatia ;  Rep¬ 
aration  :  German ;  Russia :  Allied 
policy ;  Turkish  territories )  : 

Fourteen  Points,  cited,  38-39,  41,  49, 
150,  153-154,  154,  456,  762,  799, 
801,  802-803,  844,  906,  936,  938, 
944,  952 

Return  to  United  States  upon  signa¬ 
ture  of  German  peace  treaty,  pro¬ 
posed,  524,  729 

Speeches,  cited :  Oct.  26,  1916,  809, 
813;  Jan.  22,  1917,  811,  815,  836; 
Apr.  2,  1917,  804,  806,  815;  June 
U,  1917,  804 ;  Dec.  h,  1917,  41,  804, 
806,  807;  Jan.  8,  1918,  801,  802, 
811,  813,  819,  836,  841,  844,  850, 
866,  930-931,  936,  962-963;  Feb. 
11,  1918,  807-808,  815,  822,  832, 
879,  938,  939;  Apr.  6,  1918,  804- 
805,  928,  937;  July  4,  1918,  815, 
818n,  822,  866,  878,  937 ;  Sept.  27, 
1918,  332,  801,  807n,  811,  813,  820, 
866,  878,  936,  937-938,  939,  996; 
Jan.  3,  1919,  812 

Trip  to  Brussels,  arrangements,  473 

Yugoslavia.  See  Jugoslavia. 
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